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HERE is a strange theory, 

held by some, that maga- 
zines are read less in summer 
than in winter. We used to be- 
lieve it until we watched a girl 
recently. She was stretched out 
on a wicker chaise longue be- 
neath a broad awning on the 
upper porch of a country house. 
The distant hills were lush 
green. The border that edged 
the lawn below the porch was 
colorful with iris and peonies 
and clouds of forget-me-nots. 
We left her there and went 
away. Two hours later we 
came back. She threw down 
the issue with, “There! I’ve 
read your darned magazine 
Írom cover to cover, including 
all the advertisements." 

*And haven't you read the 
advertisements before?” we 
asked. f 

“Some, but not all. In winter 
I rarely have the leisure to 
read an issue through from 
cover to cover. I dip and 
pick and choose, but in sum- 
mer—” 

“Enough!” we cried, and 
rushed off to write this answer 
to those who think that people 
don't read magazines in sum- 
mer. 

Why shouldn't they read 
them in summer? There is 
just as much time, in fact, 
more time, because the wise 
ones take their work lightly in 


A remarkably picturesque 
California house will be 


in the August number 
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—] the relaxful days of summer. 
For years now we have tried 
to'make our summer issues 
sparkle and snap with interest. 
And have they brought results ? 
35 They have. Summer shows 
36 no slackening in the problems 
that confront the Information 
37 Service. And that is logical, 
because problems arise, things 
ae must be purchased and life 
42 must go on in the house and 
the garden just as much in 
43 summer as they do in winter. 
44 This next issue, for example. 
Quite a lively number it will be 
4e What to expect in it you will 
4T find noted on the Bulletin Board 
on page 35. We have a hope 
50 that over a hundred thousand 
men and women will stretch 
52 out comfortably on shaded 
" porches, and read it from cover 
eM to cover, including the adver- 
tisements. Our only fear is 
58 lest the advertising pages prove 
more tempting than the edi- 
60 torial. In these days of superb 
advertising copy, the editor has 
6z to keep constantly on the jump 
63 to maintain his place; in fact, 
50 there are times when we feel 
tempted to agree with Mr. 
72 Kipling, who once said that 
the advertising pages of Ameri- 
«3 can magazines furnished better 
5i reading than the editorial pages. 
eH However, you can claim the 
"$ hammock on July 25th, when 
| this August issue reaches you. 
| 
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Victrola VI Victrola No. 50 Victrola IX 
35 $50 $75 


$ 
Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak 


Victrola No. 220 
eo Victrola No. 240 Victrola No. 100 
$150 
Mahogany or walnut @ 


200 
Victrola No. 220, electric, $115 
$240 Mahogany or walnut 


Mahogany or walnut 


Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola! 


There are no better judges of performance than those who them- 
selves perform. Practically without exception, all those who represent 
most in the world of musical art choose the Victrola as the one best 
instrument to perpetuate their achievements. The purchase of a 
Victrola therefore carries with it assurances of satisfaction which can 
be obtained in no other music-reproducing instrument. 


Hear these Victor Records by the world's most famous artists: 


For You Alone Caruso 87070 $1.25 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
OP Carlina Galli-Curci 66014 1.25 
My Laddie Gluck 64183 1.25 
Caprice Viennois Violin Kreisler ` 74197 1.75 
Mother Machree McCormack 64181 1.25 
Good-Bye Melba 88065 1.75 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 10 Piano Paderewski 74788 1.75 
Spinning Song Piano Rachmaninoff 64921 1.25 
Danny Boy Schumann-Heink 88592 1.75 


Go to the nearest dealer in Victor products and ask him to play 
these records for you. They are representative of the great Victor 
Catalog. You will be thrilled by their music and realize as you never 
have before your need of such music as the Victrola and Victor Records 
used together can produce. 
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Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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EADING the advance news of the forth- 

coming features of a magazine should im- 
part the same sort of quiet delight that 
reading a menu imparts to the palate. You con- 
sider the bill of fare, order what you want—and 
then sit back and wait in happy expectation. 

The carte de jour for August contains plenty 
of solid food and a wide range of desserts. Being 
called “The Household Equipment Number” it 
has many offerings to tickle the palate of the 
householder—an article on built-in furniture 
and conveniences; a three page spread of rooms 
for children—children from the babe in arms to 
the boy at school; designs for the perfect kitchen; 
a survey of the new things that help lighten 
kitchen and laundry labor; and—quite a new idea 
—suggestions for furnishing a radio room. In 
addition to these the decorator will be tempted 
by the Little Portfolio of Good Interiors, the 
page of color definitions (do you know what 
color aubergine is?) and the article on the furni- 
ture of William Savery and another on the style 
of Adam. 

This issue appearing in the midst of summer 
gardening activities, the lover of green growing 
things will find her attention attracted by an 
article on trees, by an article on the Family of 
Pinks, on daífies, on how to make a pool and on 
the page of garden statuary. 

For the builder we have prepared a delectable 
dish compounded of a rarely beautiful California 
house, a discussion on how to paint walls interest- 
ingly, a group of two excellent houses, a con- 
tinuation of this month’s log cabin series and 
an excellent exposition of the remodeling of old 
frame-houses into livable country homes. 

These make a pretty August dish to set before 
the king of the household! It will be ready— 
on time, absolutely on time!—served hot and 
fresh from the fire on the 25th of July. 
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AST winter the Horticultural Societies of 

Pennsylvania, New York and Massachu- 
setts feeling that horticultural interests of the 
country were being injured by the introduc- 
tion each year of hundreds of seedlings under 
new names which were neither superior to nor 
distinct from existing varieties, appointed a com- 
mittee to consider this problem. The Committee 
met in New York on March 15th and after a 
thorough discussion of the whole problem passed 
the following resolution: 

“This Committee feels that all Horticultural in- 
teresis are being injured by the introduction each 
year of hundreds of seedlings under new names 
which are neither superior to nor distinct from 
existing sorts; and they believe that this tendency 
to introduce new things is increasing yearly and 
constitutes a serious menace to horticulture in this 
country. 

“This Committee believes that the Massachu- 
setts, New York and Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Societies, being among the oldest and foremost 
organizations in Horticulture, should take the lead 
in bringing this state of affairs to the attention 
of all gardeners, both amateur and professional. 
It believes that this condition of affairs must be 
thoroughly understood by the public before a 
remedy can be found.” 

The Committee believes that if this resolution 
is approved and adopted by a number of the 
leading organizations it will act as a check upon 
this evil. n 

After sufficient time has elapsed to receive sug- 
gestions from all Society publications the indi- 
viduals interested in this problem or committee 
will meet again to consider what further steps 
may be taken. 
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Y THE time this reaches the readers their 

imaginations will be stimulated and their 
purses sorely tempted by the new bulb cata- 
logs. Garden temptations never cease. This 
year the bulb temptation will be more acute 
than hitherto, because it is hoped that the Federal 
Horticultural Board will loosen the Quarantine 
bonds a little and permit the importation of some 
of the lovely spring flowering bulbs which have 
lain under an interdict these past few years. 
Scillas, grape hyacinths and a number of other 
perfectly innocuous bulbs have been kept beyond 
the three mile limit. Doubtless by this time the 
Dutch growers have been able to raise up a race 
of bulbs that are perfectly immune to disease. 
In a quaint way gardeners on the other side have 
retaliated against our absurd Quarantine; when- 
ever they find a new plant ailment, they speak of 
it as "the American disease." 


OME months back the Bulletin Board 

noted the fact that design in decoration 
was going to enjoy a revival; people would 
seem to have wearied of chaste plain walls. Con- 
sequently, and quite naturally, the pendulum is 
beginning to swing back to decorated walls. 
Those to whom money is no object can afford to 
employ the services of a mural artist; to the aver- 
age person the desire for design will find satisfac- 
tion in wall paper. This paper can either be hung 
to cover the entire surface or used in panels with 
molding frames. 

Will this mean that the burden of design, hither- 
to carried by figured hangings, will now be 
shifted to the walls alone? Will we now enter 
an era of plain hangings? By no means. There 
can be design in both; chintz, linen and other 
figured fabrics will still contribute to the color 
and interest of the room. 


HIS change from plain to figured walls 

has not come about over night; fashions 
in decoration never do. The pendulum swings 
very slowly and it moves of its own natural 
volition, not through the dictates of this or 
that group. Whereas fashions in clothes may 
be dictated by the Rue de la Paix and Bond 
Street, fashions in decoration are not established 
and destroyed at the word of Grand Rapids. 
Clothes fashions are more ephemeral and the 
desire for change more necessary. In decoration, 
however, we live with furniture and hangings 
for a long time and when, gradually, we tire 
of them, we seek to surround ourselves with a 
new home environment. To change the style of 
one’s clothes is to change the impression one 
makes on other people—which is eminently de- 
sirable; to change the style of one’s furnishings is 
to change the impression one makes on one’s self. 
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FRIEND of ours (a man of parts) re- 
cently remarked that a gentleman prefers to 


walk on side streets. He was speaking of walk- 
ing in town. On side streets one is less conspicu- 
ous, he argued. “Well,” said we, “what about 
the country? Does the gentleman choose the 
highway to walk or the side roads?" To 
which he replied, *The highroad, if he is a fool. 
Walking in the country has been relegated to 
side roads. To walk along a main highway is only 
tempting Providence and motorists. My argu- 
ment about side streets holds good in the coun- 
try, as well as in town. On the side road he is 
a less conspicuous target." 

This-bit of wisdom should -be remembered by 
country motorists. If they must speed, let them 
speed on the highways. Please, for the sake of 
those who enjoy to ramble afoot, slow down on 
the side roads! Avoid side roads, if possible—leave 
them for portly gentlemen, for lads and lasses, 
for lovers, for old-fashioned folk who like to ride 
in a buggy or en famille, in a carry-all. 

Of the various methods of transportation we 
prefer first, to walk; second, to ride behind a safe 
horse in a buggy. Our ideal of the ideal honey- 
moon or vacation is to retire to some sequestered 
country town and there to hire a buggy and 
drive up and down the solitary and silent side 
roads. The more solitary and more silent, the 
better. In this preference we can find plenty of 
corroborative statements, but none of them so 
touching as that which Boswell quotes Dr. 
Johnson as having once remarked: “If I had no 
duties and no reference to futurity, I would 
spend my life in driving briskly in a post-chaise 
with a pretty woman." . . . That, sirs, is pre- 
cisely our idea of how to spend a pleasant life. 

The majority of folks today drive so briskly 
that there's no telling whether the woman with 
them is pretty or not. Let such keep to the high- 
road. But for us who, having a pretty woman, 
would drive with her, spare the side roads! 
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HOSE who have visited Versailles have 
doubtless noticed the inverse ratio of the 
buildings there. First the Palace, then the 
Grand Trianon, then the Petite Trianon and 
finally the Hamlet with its tiny Swiss chalet. 
The French Court gradually came down to earth ! 
Most of us, had we the money and the power, 
would have built just as the French Court built; 
we dream of castles in Spain, but finally attain 
reality in a Dutch Colonial house in the suburbs. 
Fortunately the majority of people haven’t the 
money to build a palace, besides, we realize that 
the day of palaces is over. It had its sunset in 
the late war, when the last of the kings who 
claimed divine right retired into ignominious 
Dutch solitude. So long as a king could back up 
his claim to divine right, it was logical that he 
should live in the sort of place that reflected, in 
spirit at least, those hypothetical Heavenly man- 
sions. 1 
The lord of the manor was just a little king 
with a little court and a little army of retainers. 
His day, too, has passed or is passing. We are 
entering a new era: the day of the small house. 
The big house is the tag end of an era that sup- 
ported a court; the small house is the indication 
of a new time, the symbol of a growing democ- 
racy. 
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Since the area is limited, it is advisable 
to keep the hallway space in the small 
house reduced to the necessary mini- 
mum su that the rooms may be of good 
size. This does not necessitate making 


SMALL HOUSE 


these hallways mere dark pockets or 
uninteresting passages. They can be de- 
veloped, as in this house at Mamaron- 
eck, N. Y., interestingly and unusually. 
Heathcote Woolsey was the archilect 
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The studio that is to 
be: Its main portion, 
as already built, con- 
templates the addition 
of two music rooms 
and an upstairs bed- 


room in the extension 


PROGRESSIVE 
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BUILDING 


Planning a House That Grows is an Intelligent Solution 


Ce that have confronted 
prospective builders since the war con- 
tinue to shatter many dreams of the ideal 
house, and to curtail plans to a point where 
many people have indefinitely abandoned 
their building projects as hopeless. 

It is an unfortunate situation, and one 
which has caused the rental, or even the 
purchase of houses already built, but 
houses very far from the home owner’s 
mental picture of the home he always 
meant to have. In countless cases it has 
been “any port in a storm"—anything 
with walls and a roof is a house and can 
be lived in. Most leases have sixty-day- 
notice clauses empowering the owner to 
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of Today's Building Problem 
ALWYN T. COVELL 


sell, a condition which has driven many 
harassed country and suburban dwellers 
to buy houses which they thoroughly dis- 
liked, simply to escape the necessity of 
moving every year. 

Unfortunate and unhappy as the situa- 
tion is, architectural ingenuity has a solu- 
tion, and the architect is eager to cooper- 
ate if the prospective builder will bring 
to the project, as his share, some degree 
of patience, imagination and plain intelli- 
gence. The logical answer to the present 
high building cost question is progressive 
building, or the planning and commenc- 
ing of a house which will grow through 
two or even three stages, to be the ideal 


establishment of the owner's dream. 

In other words, if the house you meant 
to build, before the war, at a cost of ten 
thousand dollars is now estimated by the 
best bidder to cost twenty thousand, it 
might prove an excellent idea to build ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of it to start with, 
carefully planned so that with a minimum 
of alteration you can later build five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth more of it, and still 
later, perhaps, bring it to triumphal com- 
pletion with another expenditure of five 
thousand dollars. 

The planning of a house to be built 
thus, in progressive stages, appeals to the 
ingenuity which is one of the salient char- 


The studio that is. A music studio in Montclair, N. J., planned for building in 


two installments. 
in the sketch above, will be added later. 
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The essential part was built first and the enlargement, seen 
Francis A. Nelson was the architect 
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38 
The house that was, with its plans 
—an example of one of the most 
ordinary and commonplace varie- 
ties of the genus Americanus. It 
was the architect’s point of departure 
The first and second floor plans 
of the house that is. The shaded 
portion indicates the area of the 
original house, with nothing left but 
the shell and two interior walls 
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The house that is—a place of pleas- 
ant domestic feeling, expressing all / 
the simplicity of early Connecticut 
homes. Cameron Clark, of Clark & 
Arms, architect of the remodeling 
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acteristics of the architectural mind, and 
the architect’s real interest in the project 
comes from the fact that he is working on 
a thing which will ultimately be a credit 
to him, instead of being obliged to expend 
his efforts on makeshifts and compromises. 

There may be some cause for conjec- 
ture, then, on the rarity of progressive 
building projects. Alterations and re- 
modeling are frequently enough seen, 
especially in this era of high costs for new 
structures, but in surprisingly few instances 
do the plans anticipate future additions 
and developments. 

The answer to this must be found in 
the psychological complexes peculiar to 
architects! clients, to lack of vision and 
imagination, and most potent of all to the 
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grievous and besetting American weakness 


of impatience. 


Our impatience, perhaps, 


in accomplishing great feats of industrial 


production and the like, is one of our 
strong points, but in progressive building 
impatience is fatal to the proper carrying 
out of the project. 
in futures on the stock market but are 
profoundly skeptical, or, at best, unin- 
spired, when it comes to dealing in futures 
in architecture. 

Most people are unhappy if they cannot 
have their entire house all at once, and 
they more often than not prefer to have a 
complete house which represents the jetti- 
son of every idea they originally wished 
to see in execution than to wait a few years 


The first floor plan of the house 
that will be is shown with its 
garden layout, and it is still pos- 
sible to trace the evolution. This 
garden designed by Mrs. Clark 


Financiers may deal 


(Continued on page 116) 
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The house that will be—a coun- 
iry residence of generous pro- 
rambling 
plan. It is a far departure 
from ihe original house, and an 
expansion of the present house 
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A commodious plan, including three sleeping porches 
and five baths, has been developed for the house that 
will be, the shaded indication explained above showing 
the three-stages in the evolution of the original house 
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A tall, stuccoed screen, draped 
with vines and set with a 
wall fountain and pool dec- 
orated with tiles, forms, with 
the well designed lattice, the 
courtyard’s fine enclosure 


Cedar poles laid across a per- 
gola frame of ordinary piping 
make an attractive arbor 
which shades a section of the 
paved courtyard next to the 
house, and leads to a doorway 


A 
COURTYARD 
and 
GARDEN 


near Bryn Mawr, Pa 


July, 1923 41 
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By giving the swimming pool 
a beautiful setting, with its 
pergola, wide turf border and 
framework of wall and tall 
evergreens, a garden of dis- 
tinction has been achieved 


From a niched fountain in 
the pergola’s rear wall a 
stream of waler trickles 
through a rill in the pave- 
ment to the pool. The beam 
ends strike an original note 


AN 
ADAPTION 
of the 
SPANISH 


John Irwin Bright, archt. 
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Expressions of Folk Art Which Show No Sign of Waning 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


S I walked down the village street this evening, I saw an old 

acquaintance, Giles Hannaford by name, sowing sweet peas. 
Giles is more than seventy years old, and for the last few months 
I have been unable to induce him to hold rational converse on 
any subject other than the virtues of the pension which he has 
lately received. Consequently I should have passed him by if I 
had not noticed a bed of primroses fringing the path which ap- 
proaches his cottage door. The pallid buds are still uncrumpling 
in the hedgerows, but this was the first mass of bloom that I 
had seen. 

Moreover, it brought to my mind the picture of Hannaford’s 
garden in summer; the brilliant beds of phlox, the clematis and 
honeysuckle of the porch; and the fragrant treasures of his 
walks —lavender, gilly-flower, and sweet William. 

That I should linger at his gate was an invitation to converse. 
Stooping still, he wished me “good evening.” Then he straightened 
his back with a sigh of content, and wiped his earthy hands upon 
the seat of his corduroys. 

“March have gone out like a lamb, sure "nough," said he. 

I assented. Then, out of an idle curiosity, I asked him why 
he planted his sweet peas. 
He scratched his head. 
“I reckon they’m purty, like; an’ sweet smellin’. 
see un grawin’ under my eyes, an’ to think as I’ve planted un. 

An’ I like to show un to folk." 

A comprehensive answer, this; and one that gave me food for 
thought. 

Hannaford's garden is only one of twenty which turn this 
village into an island of sweetness in summer, making the air 
murmurous with the music of their bees and enchanting the eye 
with their old-fashioned charm of color. 


“Well, that be hard to say," said he. 


HE cottage garden, so it seems to me, is one of the aptest 

expressions of popular art, and far more representative of 
the art of the people than the oleograph and the music hall song. 
Folk song and folk dance have vanished,—almost beyond the 
reach of those enthusiasts who would recall them; and still the 
primal artistic instinct of the people may be seen in every cottage 
garden of this flowery land. It is a far step from the scarlet 
blossom set in the dark hair of the Polynesian to Mr. Hannaford's 
sweet peas. But the idea is the same. 


And see how easy Nature has made things for the cottage 
gardener. Her pigments are cheaper than those of the colorman. 
Her palette is richer and more intense. You may cull the deep 
bloom upon the foxglove's bell and the primrose's delicate pallor 
from every English hedgerow. There is another advantage. Na- 
ture is so deft in her gradations of color that the primitive artist— 


An' I like to 


(as we will call the cottage gardener )—cannot offend the eye with 
harsh combination, bungle how he will. 


F you will examine Mr. Hannaford's answers to my question 

in detail, you will see that they contain the principles which 
underly the expression of art in any medium. “I reckon they'm 
purty, like," said he, “aw I like to see un grawin’ beneath my 
eye.” Hazlitt has said the same thing in his essay on the ‘“Plea- 
sures of Painting,’ and in such wise may every artist watch his 
cherished work shaping beneath his fingers. 

“T like to think as I have planted un, an’ to show un to folk.” 
So do we all. 

Indeed, the art of the cottage gardener is nearer akin to paint- 
ing than to any other. In both the artist is taking Nature into 
his confidence, as it were, and working side by side with her be- 
neath the skies. But the gardener reaps the incalculable advan- 
tage of her fair caprices; soft dews will *hang a pearl in every 
cowslip's ear"; wandering breezes will send a cool wave of color 
thrilling through his curtains of lilac; and the cups of his purple 
crocuses will expand, unveiling their golden centres to the splen- 
dor of the sun. 

Then it is Nature,——you will say,—who is the artist; and 
rightly. But popular art is more appreciative than creative. 
Surely it is a goodly thing that Giles Hannaford has brought 
these fair flowers out of the highways and hedges into the pre- 
cincts of his cottage, where all may see their beauty and inhale 
their sweetness. A simpler and a better thing than the exclusive 
spirit of the millionaire who preserves the canvases of Turner, 
Titian, or Rembrandt within four walls, for the select apprecia- 
tion of himself and his friends. 

Mr. Hannaford's art is, like all popular art of the best kind, 
utilitarian. He admires the bright livery of the scarlet runner; 
and he likes a dish of beans. The clematis wreaths the lintel of 
his cottage in its summer snow; and it shelters his threshold from 
the snows of winter. Every flower in his garden brings its hue 
and its perfume to the service of his house and those who fore- 
gather within it and about. 

There is something illuminative in Mr. Hannaford's history. 
For all his benevolent eyes and his gray hair (which I revere), he 
has been in his time an inveterate poacher. I know that the life 
of his sweet cottage is not free from conjugal dissensions. He is 
not above taking *a glass too much" at the Golden Lion of a 
Saturday night. His conversation, upon such occasions, is as 
foul and profane as that which you may expect to find in men of 
the station to which it hath pleased God to call him. He is, if 
you look at him with eyes unprejudiced, an ignorant and brutal 
old man. And in his heart you may find a love of flowers,— 
surely the most innocent love that a man's heart may cherish, and 
an everlasting tribute to the inherent beauty of our human nature. 
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THE TECHNIQUE 


In this log-cabin fireplace a difficult feat has 
been accomplished with unusual success. It 
is rough and rugged; it exhibits the true tech- 
nique of the primitive in stone masonry; it 
is a fireplace in which to build real fires. To 
build in this manner is to create the pictur- 


Google 


of THE PRIMITIVE 


esque by direct and honest means, in the same 
way that it was created in former generations 
by unskilled pioneer hands, when results were 
more important than effects. Although it sug- 
gests a far frontier, it is the fireplace in the cab- 
in camp of Mrs. J. H. Peterson, Stamford, Ct. 
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An 


ice plate, showing the 
“double cutting” pattern, 


typical of good examples 

URS is an age of connoisseurs; most 

people collect something and are able 
to produce, fluently and off-hand, expert 
knowledge of their own particular subject. 
Of late years the collecting of old glass has 
become exceedingly popular, and *'"Water- 
ford" has come into great prominence and 
realized sums that are an amazement to 
those who have been interested in Irish 
glass for the last quarter of a century. The 
collecting of antiques always offers pitfalls 
for the unwary, and with Irish glass, more 
than anything else, to be cocksure is to be 
rash. Detailed records of the work are 
scarce enough and somewhat 
confusing and obscure, and 
there is really no hard and 
fixed line by which ‘‘Water- 
ford" can be marked off with 
certainty. from the produc- 
tions of the Cork, Belfast, or 
Dublin glass-houses, unless 
the piece was stamped with 
its factory mark, and this 
was by no means invariable. 
Consignments would be 
passed from one factory to 
another; Cork and Water- 
ford sold to and exchanged 
with each other; the glass of 
the south would be sent to 
the north for decoration; a 
batch of workmen would go 
to Cork or Waterford when 
times in Dublin were slack, 
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Notes for the Wary Collector in 


His Search for Irish Glassware 


A. T. WOLFE 


so that the same patterns and methods went 
from factory to factory. Further, while 
Dublin, Belfast, and Cork had each their 
two or three glass-houses working steadily, 
Waterford for fifty or more years had but 
one, a fact which is hard to reconcile with 
the vast amount of glass which is labeled 
“Waterford” to-day. On the whole, Irish 
glass is a better designation. 

The period in which the finest Irish 
glass was made covered about a century, be- 
ginning early in the 18th and lasting until 
the 19th was well advanced. In Belfast 


* the work went on until about 1870, in Dub- 
lin till 1896. The famous Waterford glass- 
house was not established until about 1733, 
and came to an end in 1852 and the Cork 
factory in 1844. 


Some of the Irish glass candelabra were developed 
This example, for in- 


into quite elaborate design. 
stance, seems almost too elaborate for its size 


preserve jar. 
typical of 


cut 
design is jug” 


Satisfactory in its 


KNOW 
REAL WATERFORD 


A jug of the familiar “beer 
shape, both solid and 
outline 
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House 


A more common design, 
found on this ice plate, 
shows the "dice cutting" 


The early manufacture of glass in Ire 
land was encompassed with difficulty, and 
it says much for the pioneers that they man- 
aged to carry on in face of the unjust excise 
regulations. When the restrictions on the 
export of Irish glass were withdrawn, con- 
ditions became easier, and soon quantities 
were being made and sent abroad, to North 


America, and the West Indies, Southern 


Europe and elsewhere. Waterford Harbor 
—“seated as well for trade as any in the 
world"—fulfilled its mission at that time, 
though its glories are now derelict. Drink- 
ing glasses—rummers, hobnobs, regents, 
dandies, and so on—were 
sent from Cork together with 
tableware and whole dessert 
services in cut glass. 

In general aspect, early 
Irish glass is not unlike En- 
glish glass of the 
period. This is not surpris- 
ing; the glass works, to a 
great extent, were started and 
staffed by Englishmen, and 
the differences in method and 
appearance were brought 
about by natural conditions. 
In Waterford, for example, 
there is no flint, and accord- 
ingly sand, with an admix- 
ture of red lead, was substi- 
tuted, or the limestone of the 
district was crushed 
purpose. This 


same 


for the 
resemblance 
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between old Irish and Georgian glass has 
led to some confusion. English, Scotch, 
and Irish patterns were used indifferently 
by cutters in Ireland, and though subtle in- 
dications crept in later, pattern, in the 
earlier pieces, is not a sure guide. Also, 
whilst Ireland was exporting her own glass 
she was importing a good deal from Eng- 
land, and it is quite possible to mistake 
for genuine Waterford some of the hand- 
some cut-glass which is found in Ireland 
to this day. 

The points to be considered in determin- 
ing the quality or the genuineness of 
Irish glass are as follows: color, weight, 


Bowl of Cork glass. The pattern 

is also found in Waterford glass, 

making this an unreliable means 
to serve as a sure identity 


and decorative objects. 


As decanters 
enormous numbers, many 
perfect 


from which 


Waterford was made up into a host of necessary 
Humble but beautiful ex- 
amples are found in these knife rests and salt cellars 


were made in A flower vase 


specimens survive 
to make choice 


« 


tone (or "ring"), texture, and certain pecu- 
liarities of cutting and finish. Its value de- 
pends on the condition and the rarity of the 
piece. The color is a debatable question. 
It is commonly stated that Waterford cut- 
glass is distinguished by a peculiar gray- 
blue tinge which cannot be mistaken or 
imitated, and “without which none is genu- 
ine". It is difficult to account for the 
tenacity with which the idea persists, de- 
spite the fact that in a good deal of marked 


elaborately 
cut, leaving no plain surface. 
The graceful pattern on the 
rim is repeated on the base 
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Waterford the tinge is entirely absent. All 
old Irish glass is dark compared with 
Bristol or with modern products, and a 
fairly large amount is distinctly blue in 
tone; but this applies with equal or even 
greater force to the glass of Cork and Dub- 
lin than to that of Waterford. However, 
this blueness is highly prized, and is, in- 
deed, so charming that we may feel thank- 
ful that the old glass-workers were unable 
always to eliminate the impure oxide of 
lead or to prevent whatever happy accident 
brought it about. A more reliable sign of 
genuine Waterford is the deep, fine, sharp 
(Continued on page 86) 


Some typical examples of Cork 

glass from the collection of Mrs 

Bram Stoker. These glasses of 
all sizes show the usual cutting 
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CIRCULAR 


Conigisky 


This circular garcen 
is set with a rose- 
rimmed pool from 
which flagstone paths 
lead in four direc- 
tions—to the house, 
the tennis court, ar- 
bor and lawn. A 
jet marks the center 


The plan indicates 
the nicely secluded 
character of the gar- 
den, with its tall and 
robust enclosure of 
shrubs which makes 
an almost continuous 
display. C.S. Le Sure, 
landscape architect 
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G ARDEN 


A Type of Design Eminently 
Suited to the Small Place 
CHARLES S. LE SURE 


OR a type so graceful in appearance. 

and so simple and direct in design, it 
is curious that the circular garden should 
be one of the most neglected. Perhaps a 
reason for this may be found in the fact 
that its shape has so little in common with 
the shape of the usual site; but there is no 
reason why a garden should not be circular 
inside and any shape outside that seems 
appropriate to its situation. If, for ex- 
ample, a circular garden is planned to go 
in the rectangular end of a plot it is only 
necessary to fill in the gaps between the two 
different shapes with compact masses of 
shrubs, planted on the inside to follow the 
shape of the garden and on the outside to 
fit the shape of whatever lies beyond. 

About the garden illustrated here are 
planted just such compact masses of shrubs. 
The enclosure which they form follows the 
inside shape of the garden exactly, but it 
also makes the transition between this cir- 
cular shape on the inside and four distinct 
lawn spaces on the outside. From any of 
these lawns it is impossible to tell that a 
circular garden lies within these shrubbery 
masses. If the garden were enclosed by a 
form-fitting hedge or lattice and set undis- 
guised in the center of the lawn, its shape, 
having nothing in common with the shape 
of the lawn, might seem somewhat uncom- 
promising and a bit disturbing. But treated 
as it is here there is harmony on both sides. 

The garden shown here is built around 
a pool. The inside path of flagstones forms 
the coping of the pool and separates the 
latter from the first circular bed, which is 
devoted to roses. Outside this bed another 
concentric path separates the roses from 
the perennials, which have for their back- 
ground the shrub enclosure. Thus the 
whole planting has been cleverly devised 
to increase in height from the lily-padded 
pool in the center of the garden to the out- 
side rim, where tall delphiniums stand 
against the shrubs. The roses are hybrid 
teas; the perennials such things as Shasta 
daisies, delphiniums, iris, peonies, fox- 
gloves, sweet Williams, Canterbury bells 
and the like. 

One of the fine things about a circular 
garden is that it may be approached with 
equal effectiveness from any angle. There 
is always the central feature to engage the 
eye. Here, for instance, with paths enter- 
ing from four directions, none is given 
particular precedence over the other, but 
all are greeted with splendid impartiality. 

Simple arbors, hung with Tausend- 
schon- roses, mark the entrance from the 
house and the entrance from the tennis 
court opposite. The other cross path con- 
nects the service section of the grounds with 
the garden and ends upon a garden house 
set deep in the shrubbery beyond the pool. 
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The site should be cleared of all trees which might fall athwart the cabin in 
a storm, but others should remain for shade and shelter. This photograph was 
taken from a model / 


B A CK to the LWP 6 C A BIN 


A Type of Deep-woods Architecture Once Favored by Parents of 


Presidents-to-be and Now Undergoing an Artistic Renaissance 


DARRAGH ALDRICH 


EAR MAC:— you call it? Well, if you have gotten as far 
Your letter was not the surprise as a sure enough dream, you have a mighty 
you expected it to be. I have a theory THIS IS THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES ON good start. It is not a bad idea to locate 
that the notion of old Omar appealing LOG CAbiNS. HER ARE DISCUSSED: THE one’s dream house in imagination first. It 
E . f . f SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF THE i a Nn * k s 
only to the romantic youth is all rot. *A SITE, THE DESIGN, AND THE CHOICE OF ' is inexpensive in upkeep and gives one 
jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and thou" MATERIALS. E dir he time to mull over one's innermost-—and 
: $ 3 7 APPEAR IN THE AUGUST OUSE & AR- s s ^ 
is a middle-aged plea. Youth wants to be DEN, WILL CONSIDER THE DETATIS OP therefore realest longings, so that a fel 
up and doing, not sitting under a tree. CONSTRUCTION low won’t choose to build on a mountain 
It’s when people get to our age—but then, side and then spend the rest of his life 
I’m probably wrong as usual and it’s only cussing himself for not choosing a lake. 
youth in a different guise. But along with holding 


So, I say, when you ask 
for "pointers" on carrying 
out your notion of a home 
in the woods where nobody 
can get you by telephone 
—unless the whole world 
goes to smash and it's 
broadcasted to the nearest 
forestry station—I merely 
mutter, “Another Indian 
showing up." 

Of course, I've always 
been an *'out-of-door nut" 
—and when Im gone it 
will be inscribed on my 
tombstone, “This chap was 
not rated very high finan- 
cially—but he had a darn 
good time." And as far my shaving glass a bit of 
as giving suggestions on £ magazine verse, “Let us 
how to live the wild life— OSS go a-gypsying while we 
Man, I'll be coming back ři ey Ae care". Somehow that line 
on the Ouija board to an- In front of this great boulder fireplace, which, by the way, does not sunk in deep and I real- 


: ! sacrifice beauty of line and proportion as it attains an appropriate : ^ : 
swer questions on that! ruggedness, are set table and benches in natural birch and boards, ized that we were spending 


“House of Dreams", thoroughly consistent with the cabin idea as expressed in the construction the precious time of youth 


it in status quo as a “dream 
house", don't begin this 
same old whimper of 
waiting until vou have the 
time and the money. That 
time never comes. Did you 
ever know anybody who 
*waited until they got the 
time and the money" and 
then did anything? I 
never did. Though I will 
admit I used just "them 
there words" in response 
to Little Pal's wistful plea 
for a cabin, way off from 
everybody who wants 
things done on committees. 
One morning I found in 
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Well back from the lake 
the smoke shows even 
here, the wind’s force 


There should not be a 
too strict regularity in 
the length of the logs 


To get clean logs like these the 

timber should be cut in Winter 

when the trees are dormant and 
the sap in the roots 


Above is an example of the 

stockade method of cabin build- 

ing, with vertical logs set on the 
heavy sill timbers 


The wide overhang of the roof makes 
a splendid shelter for the porch and 


protects the doorway from driving 


rain and snow storms 


An important thing about cabins is the 
view. From this cliff top porch, for in- 
stance, one gets a wide sweep over 


Lake Superior 


4 


A site exposed both to 

sum and storm, but with 

a view limited only by 
the horizon 


doing things we didn't 
want to do in order that 
we could do the things we 
wanted to do when we 
were too old to want to do 
them. You grasp the main 
idea of this, I trust. 

This is about as far as 
you have got with your 

.dream home in the woods, 
‘I gather from your letter, 
and the best I can do for 
you in the way of 
“pointers” is to follow out 
the history of our “Trail- 
syde Cabin", the nucleus 
of the little group at Pals’ 
Cove on the North Shore 
of Superior. 

First catch your site. No- 
body but yourself and the 
"Thou" who is to sit be- 
Side you in the wilderness 
can judge of what you long 
for. Least of all a real 
estate dealer. Take plenty 
of time to decide upon just 
the sort of a place you 
want—and how far you 
dare go from the center of 
gravity, “the job." Then, 
when you know what you 
want, stick to it, even 
though just after you have 
decided on a lake, a dear 
friend comes along with 
several acres of "virgin 
timber with a trout stream 
right through it" that he is 
willing to sacrifice to your 
whim. 

Don’t forget in your pas- 
sion for wild life that you 
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Only log cabins and 

castles are allowed such 

thrilling perches as this 
high cliff 


have got to eat and drink, 
and the most important 
point in selecting your site 
is to have it within comfort- 
able reach of pure water. 
If there’s any doubt about 
the quality of the water, 
have a chemist analyze it. 
Husky as I am, I was 
badly poisoned once on a 
canoe trip by drinking the 
apparently clear water of 
an inland lake. Since then, 
I have the University an- 
alyze my drinking water 
whenever possible. During 
the period of doubt—boil 
the water. And in decid- 
ing your distance from the 
nearest highway, remember 
that you will have to ship 
in supplies, somehow, if 
your car cannot get 
through. Having been ad- 
dicted to the pack-sack 
method on canoe trips, 
this did not bother us— 
but it counts with the aver- 
age man. And above all 
things, don’t trust hearsay. 
Go over your land. 

Having decided on the 
general locale, there will 
probably be several build- 
ing sites on it. Choose the 
one which will serve you 
best. Usually the site is 
more or less automatically 
determined by the view. 
Our widest windows face 
south because of the blue 
of the lake and the glory 
(Continued on page 108) 
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A PLANTING 


of 


House & Garden 


INFORMAL FORMALITY 


Small Flowering Trees, Broad-leaved Evergreens and Deciduous Shrubs 


Made into a Small Rectangular Garden of Enduring Beauty 


EVERAL factors, so generally met with 

that they form the common experience 
of most small-property owners, were instru- 
mental in determining what treatment 
should be given the piece of land at the 
side of a certain square white Colonial 
house in the suburbs. It was necessary to 
screen out, by planting, both the busy 
street and an unpleasant view next door, 
thereby creating a place for sitting out-of- 
doors in privacy. The question of mainte- 
nance was important, inasmuch as but part 
of one man's time is used, and during the 
absence of the family in midsummer the 
grounds must make shift alone. Further- 
more, the exigencies of the severe climate 
and gravelly soil made the choice cf plant 
material a restricted one. 

After studying the situation, it seemed 
best to give the modest square plot a plant- 
ing which would be informal in height and 
contour, yet, in its ground plan, conform to 
the boundaries instead of attempting the 
usual wavy undulations which, in such re- 
Stricted areas, never under any circum- 
stances look "natural." 

Few evergreens really flourish in this 
region of high winds and gravelly lime- 
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stone soil, so after some eliminative trials 
thrifty Banksian pines, 8’ to 10’ high, were 
selected for their dark picturesque beauty 
and for the reason that they were not ex- 
pensive. 

However, this economy was offset by the 
next choice, some fine specimen Japanese 
yews, as tall (4'-412') as we could afford. 
Hemlocks were massed in the sheltered 
spot at the end of the arbor; two glaucous 
young cedars intensified the blue greens of 
the arbor's color scheme; dwarf globe- 
shaped yews, with clumps of massive Japa- 
nese barberry, flanked the entrance from 
the house; and all around the front of the 
border were groups of the spreading Japa- 
nese yew, focalizing in depth of shadow 


and brilliance of bloom at a point opposite * 


the living room windows. 

So much for the coniferous evergreens; 
of the broad-leaved varieties, rhododendrons 
and laurels were of course out of the ques- 
tion in such soil. In spite of a temptation 


to fill the space with a lavish mixture of 
dwarf junipers, retinosporas, heather, ma- 
honia, cotoneaster, and the like, planted 
more than once with flattering success in 
locations, we 


more favorable resisted 
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bravely. From motives of economy and 
common sense we limited this display to 
Japanese holly, a hardy evergreen much 
resembling box, and an experimental hand- 
ful of the drooping bronzy-leaved Leuco- 
thoe, the aristocratic Andromeda floribunda, 
and the fragrant daphne. In the shade of 
some larger trees were used ground coyers 
of evergreen Euonymous as a relief from too 
much shrubbiness. 

The somber greens of the yews and pines 
were still further intensified by purple- 
leaved plum, viburnum plicatum, and cop- 
per beech. From their shadowy depths, in 
bright contrast, sparkled a host of dainty 
flowering trees and shrubs. 

In very early spring, pure white and 
deep pink double flowering peach, white. 
shad bush, misty yellow of cornelian cherry 
and the tiny pink flowers of the purple- 
leaved plum overhang an enchanting fore- 
ground of delicate pink azalea vaseyi and 
early tulips of the same tint, the tender blue 
of nodding Virginia cowslip, and the foam- 
flower with its bronzy leaves. 

Then appear flowering crabs; white bells 
of snowdrop tree and fringed flowers of 

(Continued on page 88) 
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PLAN OF ARBOR. 


This simply han- 
died lean-to-arbor, 
with its rough, 
white-painted tim- 
bers and flagstone 
floor, has for its 
back the side wall 
of the garage and 
shelters a comfort- 
able spot from 
which to look out 
upon the lawn 
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The plan shows 
how the planting 
forms a compro- 
with 
rigid outline of 
the plot and the 


mise 


relaxed 
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EVERGREEN TREES 


INDEX NAME 
` Pinus Banksiana, Banksian pine; 8'-10', 4 spe- 


cimens, a pine with dark foliage, possessing 
a Japanesque informality. 

Juniperus virginiana, var. glauca, Red cedar; 
the variety having a bluish tinge, placed 
to accent the arbor entrance, where they 
will tone with its furnishings. 

Tarus cuspidata, Upright Japanese yew; at- 
tractive dark foliage like the hemlock; slow- 
growing but durable, and eventually getting 
quite large. 

Taxus cuspidata var. brevifolia, Dwarf Japa- 
nese yew; foliage like the rest of the yews 
but habit of growth dwarf and globe-shaped. 


Taxus baccata var. repandens, Spreading Jap- 
anese yew; like the above but of a trailing 
habit not unlike the American ground 

hemlock. 


BxoAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


llex crenata, J apanese holly; small hardy shrub; 
box-like foliage and inky black berries. 


Pieris (andromeda) floribunda, | Lily-of-the- 

valley shrub; flowers small in long drooping 

nicles; evergreen foliage, does not sun- 
urn. 

Leucothoe Catacsbaei, Drooping andromeda; 
large glossy evergreen leaves turning bronze 
in autumn, semitrailing habit. 

Daphne cneorum, Garland flower; dwarf ever- 
een, with pink very fragrant flowers in 
ay. 

Euonymus radicans var. vegetus, Broad-leaved 
evergreen euonymus; trailing vine with 
showy orange fruit resembling bittersweet. 
Clings to stone, climber or graund cover. 


Euonymus radicans var. minimus, Dwarf ever- 
green euonymus. 


Drzcipvous Trees 


Prunus persica var. alba florc pleno, Double 
white flowering peach; small tree flowering 
very early. 

Cercis canadensis, Judas tree; smali tree cov- 
ered in early spring with myriads of pinky- 
purple flowers, and gray bark. 

Halesia carolina, Snowdrop tree; pearly white 

bells as showy as the flowering dogwood. 
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Cornus mascula, Cornelian cherry; small tree 
or large shrub with tiny yellow flowers in 
very early spring before the leaves, followed 
by red fruits attractive to birds. 


Amelanchier canadensis, Shad-bush; small tree 
or large shrub, covered in spring with white 
Blossoms, followed in early summer by edible 

ruit. 


Prunus persica var. rubra flore pleno, Double 
pink flowering peach; blooming with the 
white variety. 


Prunus cerifera var, Pissardi, Purple-leaved 
plum; purple leaves, small pink blossoms in 
early spring; wine-red fruits. Foliage good 
with dark evergreens, copper beech, etc., but 
not used with light or golden foliage. 


Fagus sylvatica var. purpurea, Purple-leaved 
beech; used to accentuate effect of distance 
and shadow. Eventually grows large. 


Cladrastis lutea, Yellow-wood; tree with 
smooth gray hark like a beech, white sweet- 
scented flowers; grows only to medium size. 


Oxvdendron arboreum, Sorrel tree: small 
aceful tree, with long racemes of flowers 

in midsummer like füy-of-the-valley, the 
first tree in autumn to turn a brilliant red. 


Cratacgus oxyacanths var. coccinea plena, 
Paul's double scarlet thorn; small tree bloom- 
ing in May with the Spiraea Van Houtteii. 


Dzcipvous SHRUBS 


Berberis Thunbergii, Japanese barberry; small 
dense shrub good for both autumn color of 
foliage and fruit persisting even all winter. 
Used here to form dense solid masses at 
the garden entrance. 


Viburnum dentatum, Arrow-wood; large shrub 
with glossy foliage, small white clusters of 
bloom, and dark blue fruit attractive to 
birds, foliage turning bronzy-red in autumn. 


Viburnum carlesii, Korean viburnum; dwarf 
shrub, new, choice, very hardy with clusters 
in May of fragrant flowers like huge May- 
flowers. 


Diervilla rosea, Pink weigelia; erect strong 
growing shrub. placed here on corner next 
street for effective screen, not too choice for 
rough usage. 
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Lonicera tatarica, Tartarian honeysuckle; 
large shrub with many pink flowers in 
June followed in midsummer by juicy red 
fruits. When young foliage is dense, light 
green and very attractive. Leggy and un- 
couth when old. 


Syringa vulgaris, Hybrid lilac Madame Le- 
moine; double white. Charles X; large 
flowered single dark reddish purple. Jacques 
Calot; large single, delicate rosy pink. 


Euonymous alatus, Cork-barked euonymous; 
compact shrub with small yellowish flowers 
followed hy red pendant fruit, foliage turn- 
ing brilliant red in autumn. 


Symphoricar pos racemosus, Snowberry; small 
shrub with gray-green foliage and many 
waxy white berries in autumn, not lasting 
into winter. 


Prunus Joponica var. rosea flore pleno, Double 
pink flowering almond; used in the fore- 
ground where it will contrast with the dark 
yews. 


Azalea Vaseyi, Southern azalea; hardy and 
valuable, but rare, soft pink flowers are 
very early; also placed with the yews. 
Foliage turns red in autumn. 


Viburnum tomentosum, Single Japanese snow- 
ball; attractive white flowers, black fruit 
and plicated bronzy foliage. 


Clethra alnifolia, Sweet pepper bush; small 
shrub, enduring shade, with spikes of very 
fragrant white flowers in August. 


Philadelphus hybrid, var. Avalanche, Dwarf 
mock orange. slender branches very full cf 
the well-known fragrant flowers. 


Exochorda grandifiora, Pearl bush; tall shrub 
of upright growth noticeable for its early 
light green foliage, with clusters of pure 
white flowers in May. 


Rose; Harrison’s Yellow, Familiar old-fashione:l 
briar rose blooming about the time of the 
Philadelphus. 


Enkianthus campanulatus, A new flowering 
shrub from Japan, with flowers of orange- 
yellow in drooping clusters, foliage turning 
brilliant red in autumn. 
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This charming Directoire paper in gray and white makes a pleasing 
background for the dressing table in turquoise and yellow taffeta, 
the cabinet and chair done in lemon yellow. Devah Adams, decorator 


WALL PAPERS 


Designs 


(Above) A lattice pattern of 
mauve leaves on white. W. H. 
S. Lloyd. (Below) An interest- 
ing design with a sprinkling of 
black flowers from T hos. Strahan 


IR, light, space, beauty—synonyms 
for the American ideal of a bedroom 
and the goals we all strive for regardless 
of cost. The materials contributing to the 
ultimate result do not make so much differ- 
ence. It is the taste and skill with which 
they are used that count high in the scale 
of success. And as the background of the 
room is of prime importance if one is to 
achieve a successful ensemble, let us con- 
sider the walls in relation to light first. 
The light in a room is always established 


ois Google 


LUCY D. TAYLOR 


primarily by the walls. They either ruin 
or make what the windows leave undone. 
No amount of gorgeous color will make up 
for the lack of carefully adjusted reflection 
from the walls when the windows admit but 
a feeble stream. Neither will any number 
of richly toned rugs, tapestries and uphol- 
stery subdue the too brilliant light which 
comes from an over generous supply of 
windows for the size and height of the 
room. Walls simply cannot be ignored as 
regulators of the light supply in the room, 
for the whole effect of the illumination is— 
in large measure—determined by them. 
Light rooms, medium light rooms, or 
frankly dark rooms—some of us enjoy one 
kind, some another. If your taste runs to 
a fairly dark room, you will get it by using 


Field flowers in blue, pink and 


yellow and gray stripes. A. L. 
Diament. A quaint dotted paper 
that comes in many colors 
in the same design. Thos. Strahan 


a dark paper. If you prefer a lighter room, 
the walls should be covered with a lighter 
paper. The exact degree of lightness or 
darkness of the background depends on the 
amount of light coming in at the window 
in relation to the size of the room. For 
example, the room with two windows shaded 
by a porch, trees, or a neighbor’s house will 
require a much lighter paper in proportion 
to the number of windows than would the 
same sized room with the same window 
(Continued on page 106) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 
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In this book room in a Pennsylvania 
country house the architect has built 
a eulogy of simple materials simply 
used. In its absolute frankness and 
lack of pretense lies its satisfying quali- 
ty. Floor of common brick, cover- 
strips on the cupboard doors, not a 
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PA 


molding to be seen anywhere. Here, 
certainly, is a happy environment for 
the man who has grown weary of 
overdone architecture and decoration— 
a room for contemplation, study and 
plain thinking. Stanley Bright is the 
owner; R. Brognard Okie, the architect 
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The splendid spacious- 
ness, the background of 
dark wood and austere- 
ly simple walls and the 
restraint. shown in the 
furnishings create a 
mediaeval atmosphere 
both restful and un- 
usual in the living room 
above. R. Brognard 
Okie was the architect 


Nothing could be more 
livable or charming 
than the unstudied sim- 
plicity of this small 
study with its book- 
shelves and many cup- 
boards within easy 
reach of the desk. It 
is in the Pennsylvania 
home of E. L. Bladon, 
R. B. Okie, architect 
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There is nothing in the 
decoration of the hall 
above to distract one 
from the main feature 
—the effective back- 
ground of plaster walls, 
dark trim and beamed 
ceiling. It ts in the 
residence of Leonard 
L. Beale. Mellor, Meigs, 
& Howe, architects 


In keeping with the 
simplicity of the archi- 
tecture of the room is 
this long row of un- 
curtained leaded case- 
ments that make such 
an effective background 
for the furniture group. 
It is in the home of E. 
L. Bladon; R. Brognard 
Okie was the architect 
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Leaning Against Its Oak Covered Slope This 17th Century House 


Stretches Drowsily in Front of Its Mirror 


T IS possible that such a house and gar- 

den as this one in the south of England 
might be made, but most of it would have 
to happen. And it would have to happen 
slowly, during a century or two, and with- 
out any hurry. There would have to be a 
lazy stream, a gentle slcpe rising slowly 
from the edge of the water, 
and behind that a ridge of 
oaks. The house would 
have to be built from time 
to time as the need arose 
for a little more room, and 
architecture and garden de- 
sign, as these things are 
generally considered, would 
have to be reduced to their 
most practical and elemen- 
tal forms; for the perfec- 
tion this place has attained 
is due to the fact that it is 
completely without self-con- 
sciousness or affectation. It 
is picturesque, genuinely so; 
but if that quality had been 
actively sought it would 
never have been achieved. 

The site, lying here 
between the highway and 
the stream, is comparatively 


The low service 
wing on the left 
fank of the 
house opens on . 
the long terrace $ 
planted with 
mulleins and 
sweet lavender 
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small—not more than 150’ by 300’. Its 
apparently larger size is due to the fact that 
the house was placed close to the road, so 
that the loveliest and most valuable part of 
the ground might be devoted to the lawn 
and gardens. Its position there also allows 


it to serve as a protection for the rest of the 


property. Having been built on the level 
of the highway it was necessary to raise 
the ground on the river side of the house 
sufficiently to give it nearly the same height 
all around. By raising the ground along 
this side a terrace was formed upon which 
one may step from any door of the house , 
and be led from one end of 
the place to the other—from 
the flower garden to the ser- 
vice yard. At various points 
along the terrace stone steps 
lead to the lawn that slopes 
on to the water's edge. 
During the course of its 
growth the house has been 
added to in all the different 
building materials of the 
neighborhood. Part of it is 
stone, part brick, part is 
shingled and part weather- 
boarded. Most of the roof 
is tile, but some of it is 
slate. Yet the house has 
come so naturally by this 
mad variety, and it is all 
so mellowed by time and 
blended together, that the 
effect is one not only of 
complete harmony but of an 


predomi- 
nates in the 
| yew-enclosed 
garden that is 
built on varving 
levels created by 
retaining walls 
of dry masonry 
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It would be difficult to T 
imagine a more peaceful 
sight than that, beyond 
the placid foreground, of 
the house set under its hill 


otherwise almost unattain- 
able beauty. After all, it 
matters very little how 
many different materials | 
are used in a house if they 
are used honestly and not | 
with an eye to the merely | 
spectacular. | 
The layout of the 
grounds is just about as fine 
as it could possibly be. No | 
lengthy pondering over a 
plan could have produced 


T A long terrace skirts the 
front of the house con- 
necting the flower garden 
at one end with the ser- 
vice yard at the other 


ings they might be lovely, 
but, with no practical 
raison d'etre, they might 
also be stupid. 

There are two gardens: 
the upper and the lower. 
To distinguish the charac- 
teristics of the two the up- 
per garden might be called 
the "formal" one and the 
lower the "informal"; the 
former because it occupies 

^a rectangular space at the 


a more suitable, direct or ~- == 
beautiful arrangement. 

First there is the open lawn, occupying the 
space between the house terrace and the 
stream—an example of the most admirable 
restraint; for the intrusion there of trees, 
shrubs, or even small herbaceous plants, 
would have spoiled the setting. Then, like 
great arms, the arbor on one side, and the 
lower garden on the other, come down to the 


Google 


water and enclose the lawn with flowers and 
foliage. The arbor and the lower garden 
were not placed where they are simply to en- 
close the lawn and give the house an effec- 
tive setting, but are there to supply the need 
of the place for passageways to the river 
from each end of the house. If they were 
nothing but purely decorative massed plant- 


east end of the house and 
because it is designed ap- 
propriately to fill such a space. Lying on 
sloping ground its beds and paths and open 
spaces have been graded to various levels 
and retained by walls of dry stone masonry. 
No garden, by the way, can flaunt a more 
restless air than one laid out in a rectangu- 
lar pattern and then set upon a slope that 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Iron pictures were first made by Tang Tien-chih, a forger of iron, 
working in the city of Wuhu in the Ching Dynasty, about 1644 
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(Below) Yel- 
low priaus,a 


Tang pictures 
a worshiper 
in a shrine 
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Tang was first inspired to forge his beautiful pictures as answer 
to a challenge from an artist «working in the simpler medium of oil 


PICTURES 
IN IRON 


An Early Chinese Art 
A. ESTELLE PADDOCK 


N the early days of the Ching Dynasty 

which put its first emperor on the throne 
of China in 1644, there lived in the city 
of Wuhu, so the Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary tells us, a certain Tang Tien- 
chih. Tang began life as a forger of iron. 
His shop stood on a street of iron workers. 
All day long the clang of iron hammering 
on iron filled the narrow street, and far 
into the evening glowing sparks from his 
anvil lit up the blackened walls of his dingy 
shop. While Tang fashioned locks and 
tongs and plow points, his soul was seeking 
the beautiful. In the alley behind his shop 
lived the painters of his city. Among them 
was a certain artist named Sung, who was 
'Tang's closest friend. 

Sung was noted for his paintings of ex- 
quisite landscapes, landscapes with lofty 
mountains, graceful trees flowing 
streams. In their midst ne&tled cottages, 
bridges spanned the waters, and fisher folk 
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In their great simplicity, in the absolute elimination of non-essen- 
tials lies the charm and the rare artistry of these iron pictures 


plied their boats up and down the streams. 

Evening after evening when his work was 
done, Tang left his forge and sought Sung’s 
home. He watched the strong deft strokes 
of his friend’s brush and one evening he 
broke the silence with a wistful statement. 

“T wish I could make something beauti- 
ful as you do,” he exclaimed. 

“You can’t” said his friend shortly. “See 
your clumsy hands! You are only a black- 
smith.” 

That night Tang went home with a dar- 
ing purpose. He procured brushes and 
paper. His hand guided by the pent-up 
ambition of his soul drew strong outlines 
of crude beauty. He deserted his forge. 
His work commanded notice. His artist 
neighbors smiled, then wondered and 
grudgingly admired. Tang, the blacksmith, 
could paint! 

His skill increased until his work sur- 
passed that of his neighbors on the street 
of the painters. His fame as a portrayer 
of landscapes, grass, insects, flowers and 
bamboo lives to this day. Few of his 
paintings have survived. The larger ones 
have been lost. Some of the smaller ones 
are still prized by their fortunate owners. 

Tang's neighbors grew jealous. Their 
tongues became malicious. Tang was dis- 

. gusted. “He closed his doors to his proud 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Tang’s work was continued by his sons and contemporaries. The 
eight shown at the tops of these pages are by an unknown artist 


(Below) TO re oe wards x» 2 R e d 
Chrysanthe- , È a " 3 
mums, an ay- 

tumn panel 


} 

ATang panel. i 

made of three 
units 


It is the interior of 
this type to which 
rough-textured 
plaster wall finish- 
es are especially 
suited, to which, 
in fact, they are a 
necessary means of 
complete architec- 
tural expression, 
The architect is 
Bloodgood Tuttle 


The increasing popu- 
larity of textured 
plaster walls has re- 
sulted in the devel- 
opment of a number 
of very effective fin- 
ishes, which may be 
applied over old walls 


A cement wall 


the jormal foyer 


closely 
Caen 


imitating 


finish jor 
or lobby, 
the famous 
stone from Normandy 
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This type of English 
plastered interior de- 
mands a roughly tex- 
tured wall for the 
rendering of its true 
handworked character 
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A stippled plaster 
finish applied with a 
brush and marked off 
in stone courses. An 
effect of travertine 
can be obtained thus 


stone 
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Great possibilities in 
the creating of tex- 
tured plaster walls 
are developed by 
tinted wall finishes 
which may be applied 
with a brush, by pro- 
fessional or amateur 


A cement wall finish which re- 
produces almost to perfection 
the effect of the open-grained 
called 


travertine 
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INSIDE THE HOUSE 


New Materials and Methods Have Broadened the Possibilities and 


HE idea of textured plaster wall fin- 

ishes for interiors has lately become a 
very popular one. Its popularity, in fact, 
has grown so rapidly that it is in danger 
of somewhat out-running moderation and 
good judgment in its use. A great many 
people do not care what sort of wall they 
have so long as it is rough plaster. And a 
seriously mistaken assumption is seen in 
the growing belief that textured plaster 
walls are the modernly universal substitute 


for papered walls—a belief not very much ` 


better reasoned than one which said that 
chairs are a good substitute for tables. 
Textured plaster walls are excellent for 


certain kinds of interiors, and so is wall ` 


Anew material for thetex- 
tured wall is a composite 
substance remarkably 
suited to many sehemes 
of interior architecture 


A detail of the material 
illustrated above. To its 
interesting texture is add- 
ed the advantage of a va- 
riety of color treatments 


Added New-Old Effects 
MATLACK PRICE 


paper, and as a matter of fact it is seldom 
that the use of one or the other lies entirely 
in the realm of choice or preference. There 
would seem to be some need of pausing a 
moment in the midst of an unreserved ac- 
ceptance and utilization of textured walls 
to review a few of the means and materials 
now available to secure these effects, and to 
establish some reasoned premises as to 
where and how they should be used. 

The indiscriminate and unreasoned use 
of any superficial thing, whether it be a 
style, a material or a technique, always runs 
the danger of being overdone, and thus liv- 
ing the short life of a fad, when it should 
properly become assimilated as a permanent 
addition to our architectural and decorative 
vocabulary. There are, in textured inter- 
ior finishes, exactly the same dangers of ex- 
aggeration and affectation that were sug- 


gested last month in connection with 
textures in exterior building materials. 


'The forsaking of wall paper and the first 
popularity of the plaster wall came some 
years ago with the development of a num- 
ber of very effective and attractive plaster 
tints, calsomines and plaster paints. Some 
of these were mixed with sand-finished 
plaster and some were made to apply exter- 
nally, after the plaster had hardened. They 
were featured as sanitary (which they are) 
and as obviating the necessity of waiting 
the appointed year in a new house before 
the walls could be safely papered. Not only 
are these good arguments, but many of the 
effects were excellent. With average labor 
and the mason's trowel, however, there was 

(Continued on page 100) 


One of the new plaster 
wall finishes which com- 
bine texture and color to 
any degree demanded by 
architecture or decoration 


A detail of a new plaster 
wall finish which has 
been developed to pro- 
duce varied combina- 
tions of texture and color 


A hallway in which the architectural character 
both expresses and is expressed by the materials 
used, the plaster applied with a medium smooth 
trowelled finish. Howard Shaw is the architect 
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THE MARVELS of MID-SUMMER PLANTING 
The Genii of Landscape Gardening Now Make Gardens Spring 


ID June find you with your garden 
plans still unfulfilled? 

Have you been unable to do your plant- 
ing during the usual spring season? 

Have you perchance been abroad or have 
you perhaps just bought a house and found 
the grounds quite at sixes and sevens— 
with trees scattered all about and the place 
without a garden? 

Shall July find you still in the same 
predicament? 

It would seem impossible at first, to do 
anything but wait until the following 
spring, but, thanks to modern study and 
methods of handling growing plants, it is 
quite feasible to plant a garden in July or 
August and have it in its full beauty for 
the rest of the season. 

The gradual evolution of a garden is al- 
ways full of interest as it progresses through 
the early stages of thought, plans, con- 
struction work and planting to the time 
when our mental picture is fully realized. 
A spring planted garden always has prom- 
ises of fine mid-summer and autumn effects, 
but to know that what was smooth turf one 
day, in a hot July, was turned in the 
course of ten short days, into an established 
flower garden has surely the touch of ro- 
mance. I have in mind such a garden where 
during July and August flowers actually in 
bloom and shrubs in full leaf were suc- 
cessfully transferred. Columbines were 
blooming in this garden, Japanese irises 
were in flower, foxgloves were there with 
their handsome flower spires, larkspurs 
were there, and even full grown hollyhocks. 
The planting of one special hollyhock in- 
tended for a strategic position in the garden 
was particularly interesting. It was a beau- 
tiful plant, fully 8’ high, with seven stout 
stalks covered with pink blooms. It was 
carefully watered the day before moving, 
and was dug with a ball of earth covered 
with canvas and lashed on a platform, just 
as if it were an evergreen. Its stalks were 
swathed in tissue paper. It was delivered on 
a truck all by itself. I would have liked 
to have seen it when it arrived. There must 
have been a regal entry! 


HOUGH planted at such an unusual 
time, the subsequent effects in this gar- 
den were very much what one would nor- 
mally expect. In August came the phloxes 
and various annuals. A host of Lillium 
auratum made a magnificent show though 
a bit exotically late on the first of Septem- 
ber, and heleniums and asters and chrysan- 
themums in great numbers made a final 
grand display, running well on towards the 
first of November. 
Although you have. no doubt, often 
moved about a few plants in vour gar- 
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Up in Full Bloom Almost Over Night 
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den, even in full bloom and in very hot 
weather, it is a matter which must be care- 
fully and thoughtfully worked out when 
the number of plants required reaches the 
thousands. They must, of course, be as- 
sembled from various sources; some will be 
field grown, others pot grown; and much 
thought must be given to their particular 
likes and dislikes. Pot grown plants are of 
course easier to handle in hot weather than 
field grown clumps and most nurseries now- 
a-days have a goodly assortment of perenni- 
als in 4" and 6" pots for late comers. For 
this garden the hybrid columbines, lark- 
spurs, foxgloves, and Lillium auratum were 
pot grown, but the greater majority of the 


material was only obtainable in field grown : 


stock. By watering this material the day 
before it was taken, by digging each plant 
with a ball of earth and wrapping it in 
paper, and by delivering immediately in a 
covered truck, it was possible to have the 
plants arrive at the garden without being 
wilted or dried out. They were planted 
immediately and thoroughly watered. When 
the sun was brilliant, artificial shade in the 
form of burlap tacked on laths was pro- 
vided for a few days. 


HE whole success of mid-summer 

planting depends upon quick action. 
There can be no delays in shipping, no 
heeling in for convenient planting time, no 
trusting to the weather for sufficient water. 
Water, dig, plant and water again in rapid 
succession! 

Watering should be continued at least 
every forty-eight hours and for the dura- 
tion of at least one hour in the normal 
sandy loam of our eastern seaboard unless 
rain of sufficient intensity occurs to take 
the place of this artificial moisture. Avoid 
mere sprinkling of the surface. Set a good 
lawn fountain in the garden and go away 
and forget it for an hour, and then move 
it to another spot. In this way the water 
will penetrate to the same depth as a good 
shower, and the roots of plants remain away 
from the surface. Light watering brings 
the roots to the surface and then a dry day 
makes the plants suffer. 

It is desirous, if possible, to omit from 
such planting all plants which are normally 
difficult to move, although it should be 
stated emphatically that if sufficient care 
in digging and planting is taken, there is 
no plant which cannot be transferred at 
this mid-summer season. However, in or- 
der that the care may not become too bur- 
densome, it usually is advisable to omit 
plants with tender foliage and plants with 
coarse, fleshy roots such as Alyssum saxa- 
tile. anchusa, columbines, lilies, gyposo- 
phila, hollvhocks and mallows. It is also 


advisable to omit until fall many of the 
spring flowering things which do not look 
particularly well after their blooming 
period is over. Some spring flowering 
plants, however, are found desirable for 
their foliage effectiveness even when their 
flower display is over. Bearded irises and 
peonies, some of the gray foliaged plants 
and some of the edging plants are valuable 
in this respect. 

So satisfactory was the flower planting 
of this garden that it was decided to carry 
out the background planting around it. 
Inkberry—TIlex glabra—was used as a 
hedge. It is very interesting and rather 
unusual material for this purpose. Its 
beautiful glossy evergreen foliage and its 
general habit remind one of boxwood and 
for this reason make it an excellent sub- 
stitute for old boxwood without its pro- 
hibitive cost. During August, too, large 
evergreens were planted as a screen be- 
tween the garden and the street. White 
pines, cedars, red pines and hemlocks, from 
8' to 30' in height, formed this boundary. 
In this way the garden started in mid-July 
was completed before the first of Septem- 
ber. 

This one example will show that mid- 
summer planting is not limited to flowers 
but that very interesting and successful 
July and August planting of shrubs and 
trees is possible. 


HRUBS are comparatively easy to move 

in mid-summer. The treatment is 
similar to that used for flowers. The 
plants are watered before the digging is 
done; then they are balled and burlapped, 
transported quickly and planted with a 
great deal of water so that the shrubs find 
themselves quite literally in a mud puddle. 
Viburnums, spiraeas, weigelas, in fact all 
shrubs with fibrous root systems can be 
moved in this way. On the other hand, 
such plants as bayberries, scrub-oak, sweet 
fern, sumac, beach plum, aralias, and ben- 
zoin have been found difficult to move in 
summer. The reason is that they have such 
long tough roots with very few fibrous 
branches which do not hold a ball of earth 
when dug and necessarily dry out very 
quickly. The scarcity of fibers also makes 
it difficult for the plant to reestablish itself. 

It is possible to collect wild shrubs and 
move them successfully in mid-summer if 
they happen to be growing in a shallow 
swamp where the roots can be dug with a 
ball of peaty soil adhering to them. It is 
often possible to find these brush swamps 
containing viburnum, azaleas, clethra, 
aronia and similar shrubs in great abun- 
dance. The layer of peat in which the 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The home of Miss Spokeman, at Washington, Ct., owes 
its effect to inherent good proportion and placement. 
The matched boarding exterior is painted in a deep tone 
of pink, with green shutters—an unusual color scheme 


The plans show a special study of the grades on which 
7 : the house is built. Bedrooms are upstairs, and all the 

service accommodation is on the living room level, and 
below that floor. Murphy & Dana were the architects 
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The plans to the left show an ff 
cdmirable arrangement for the 
truly small house. Considering 
its total floor space, the sizes of 
the owner’s and guest rooms 
show economy of space elswhere | MER. 


SAL EDREAMS 


The first floor plan, as well as : pot. 
the second, discloses the means Dining Rn, E- 

by which rooms of generous size d Lses ga" 

were contrived in so small a : 

house. A stair hall is eliminated, 
and the stair space made small 
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; Below is the house of which the 
plans are shown at the left. Al- 

¢ though the dormer is large, it has 
not destroyed the graceful roof 

line. J. M. Hamilton, Minre- 

F apolis, Minn., architect and owner 
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The bungalow «which is really a bun- 
galow, confining its plan to one floor 
is always interesting. The plan here, 
its *fore and aft" arrangement. elimi- 
nating an unsighlly rear, is excellent 


The exterior of ihe bungalow shown 
above is commendably frank, with in- 
terest achieved by stucco, brick and 
iron. Gus Kray, San Antonio, Texas, 
owner. A. B. and R. M. Ayres, architerts 
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This is an unusual plan for 
a small summer cottage for 
two. Dressing room and 
sleeping porch take the 
place of a bedroom and 
the dining porch takes the 
place of a dining room. It 
is a plan commendable for 
its economical arrangement 
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The color scheme is as effective as it is simple; while 
stucco walls and a roof of hand-split cypress shingles, 
weathered to a natural silver. Casement windows con- 
tribute greatly to the picturesque appearance. The 
owner is Mrs. Charles de Wethern, at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, and it was designed by Earl Gore, architect 
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A plan which distributes 
its bedrooms upstairs and 
down, with the library on 
the second floor. For the 
size of the house consider- 
able accommodation is 
provided in an economical 
way. P. P. Turner, architect 


The pleasant effect cf this 
small house is due largely 
to its proportions. Tap- 
estry brick, gray slate roof 
and white trim make up 
the color scheme. It is 
the residence of L. J. Bol- 
giano, Baltimore, Maryland 
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The proportions of this 
house, and the propor- 
tions of the wall spaces 
make it a distinguished 
piece of design. William 
Gehron, architect, is the 
designer of this house at 
Pelhamwood, New York 


A detail which shows the 
true technique of stucco 
work The molding 
around the door is char- 
acteristic of the Italian 
and Spanish manner, and 
the Celicate iron balcony 
is quite distinctly Spanish 
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Closely corresponding with the 
manner of the exterior is the plaster 
treatment inside the house. The 
design of this mantel is perfectly in 
accord with early Renaissance work 


GARAGE 


This house, seen in perspective, gives the pictur- 
esque effects of the smaller villas and farm houses 
f | of Renaissance Italy. The planting and flower 
-———-—- ^ y UC boxes have been very effectively carried out 
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* j Lerpart of the exterior design of the house. The 
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kitchen will be seen to represent compactness in 
its area, equipment and scheme oj arrangement 
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It is seldom that the architect of today turns 
to the old “Neo-Grec”, or “American Em- 
pire” style of architecture for his model. 
Here the revival of that familiar old type 
of 1840 has been done with a great deal of 
charm, as well as a practical realization of 
the possibilities for adaptation. The plan 
is quaintly formal and distinctly in charac- 
ter with the period, with its formal recep- 
tion room at the right of the entrance bal- 
anced by the study at the left. The dining 
room behind the living room is another 
characteristic of this type of American 
house. Dr. Howland, Guilford, Baltimore, 
Md., owner. Laurence H. Fowler, architect 
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One of the most effective solutions of the 
problem of designing the small house is in 
definitely aiming at the picturesque. Here 
the conventional gambrel roof has been 
given the added incident of a sharp gable 
which emphasizes the quaint entrance be- 
neath the pent-roof. The composition of 
the arched batten door with the stone bay 
and diamond-paned leaded casements is a 
happy one. The plans present the utmost 
simplicity and compactness, to effect the 
economy of space necessary in a house of 
this size. The architect is Howard Sill and 
the house was designed for Guilford, a part 
of Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland 
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A Survey of the Processes and Equipment Required 


F THE outdoor garden is a joy, the 

indoor canned garden, its descendant, is 
a boon! It makes the unexpected stranger 
within our gates welcome with its largesse 
and gives the lady of the manor a scope 
and a freedom from care which fires the 
imagination even as does 
the flower and vegetable 
garden. For in the canned 
garden, we have fruits of 
the tree and the soil, and 
all year around it stands 
ready to give itself un- 
stintedly ! 

Not with procedures at 
all is the article interested, 
only with a few precau- 
tions, definitions and can- 
ned-garden tools. Look in 
your cook books for can- 
ning methods; this is a 
mere tool chest. 

As in our outdoor gar- 
den so in the canned-gar- 
den, we must needs be 
"wise" to the weeds and 
tares that do corrupt. Ah 
yes, even in the canned- 
garden, under our own 
roofs, disintegrating influ- 
ences will come in, if we 
are unwary. 


for Canning in Glass 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


What are they? They are minute things 
we think of as mold sometimes, but more 
often these organisms are things we can- 
not see. 

Yeasts and harmless molds are usually 
killed in canning, but. . 


. the destruction 


In this group are a number of the smaller necessary canning acces- 
sories—glass measure, corer, clock, vegetable brush, new rubber rings, 
spoons, and fork, a set of stainless steel knives, spoon measures, jar 
tongs, the necessary spatula and the humble strawberry huller. 
and the other articles of canning equipment are from Lewis & Conger 


of bacteria. and spores is another tale. 
These wee things are smaller than the 
mold and yeast organisms and are the ones 
that can disrupt our canned garden. 

We have not only to make our canning 
right at the start to banish them, but we 
have to provide the condi- 
tions to keep the garden 
sweet and healthy until we 
wish to use the fruits of 
it, whenever in the future 
that may be. 

One of the ways to pre- 
vent the growth of bacte- 
ria is to keep everything 
you use in the process of 
canning surgically clean. 
Everything must be care- 
fully handled, our hands 
must be extra clean; table 
tops must be sterile, and 
their tops non-absorbent. 
Wash your containers in 
boiling water and it is 
safer to stand them in the 
water until you use them. 
Boil your rubber bands, 
and then dip them in a 
solution of a quart of boil- 
ing water to a teaspoonful 
of soda. You can’t be too 
careful about the steriliz- 


These 


Among the many instruments that help take the drudgery out of summer canning are those which assist in the 


preparation of fruit and vegetables. 


Thus the meat grinder, a sine qua non in any self-respecting kitchen. 


Then, 


to the rear of this, a fruit parer; the fruit is spiked on the three prongs and a turn of the handle does the rest. At 


the front is a bean slicer and to the right a fruit slicer. A 


ois; Google 


sieve and a culinary basket 


complete the picture 
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The cold pack preserver is 
equipped with wire racks in 
which the jars or bottles are 
placed. Equipment of this 
size lessens the labor of can- 
ning for a large-sized family 


ing of every tool and container, 
scale and hand. 

Since many bacteria live with- 
out air we have to add the element 
of heat to kill as many more as 
we can. 

Sterilizing is merely the process 
of killing or preventing the ap- 
pearance of meddlesome bacteria. 
Absolute sterilization is difficult 
to accomplish, because these bac- 


x 


Bradley & Merrill 


The pressure cooker depicted 
at the left, is one of the most 
eficient additions to modern 
canning. In addition one 
should have a good kettle, 
measure, and straining rack 


teria form spores (highly resis- 
tant bodies) which defy all man- 
ner of onslaughts against them. 
The trouble is that some of these 
spores can resist boiling for even 
as long as 38 hours or so. How- 
ever most of these spores “give 
up" and so we are pretty safe 
after all. 

Many of the spores cannot live 

(Continued on page 94) 


Either enamel or aluminum ware is advisable for canning, because both can be thoroughly 
cleaned and sterilized. The set of enamel equipment shown here represents the necessary pieces. 
The scales are especially useful, the wide-mouthed jar funnel should prove a convenience 
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ENIENCES 


These Four Devices May Appeal to Those About to 


ITTLE conveniences built into the 

house are decidedly in vogue today. A 

few which may prove of interest to those 

who are planning their future homes are 
illustrated here. 

There is a practical as well as decora- 
tive solution of the problem. Where to 
place the telephone. To be in a position of 
greatest convenience it should be located 
where it can be readily heard and easily 
answered from both the living and ser- 
vice portions of the house. But usually 
several doors separate these rooms mak- 
ing a tortuous route from the kitchen 
to the telephone. To do away with this 
inconvenience the hand telephone may 
be placed in a small opening in the wall 
separating the living and service por- 
tions—a location naturally depending on 
the layout of rooms. This opening should 
be about 9" wide and 18" high, and be 
placed approximately 4' from the floor. 
On the side of the living portion a small 
door, made by hinging a framed pic- 
ture to the narrow frame, closes over 
the hole (when the telephone is not in 
use or when it is being used from the 
service side) and forms an ornamental 
and decorative spot upon the wall. 


The convenient tea towel 
rack is a bottomless draw- 
er with parallel rods on 
which the towels are hung 


Digit Gor 


A telephone closet, opening 
on both living room and 
Service quarters can have 
a door decorated this way 


Build a Small House 
VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 


Another convenience is a towel rack 
built into a drawer for the drying of 
tea towels. This drawer is bottomless and 
should be built over an open space to give 
room for the hanging towels and also allow 
for the ventilation necessary to drying. The 
drawer is pulled out and the towels hung 
over small round wooden rods running par- 
allel from front to back. When the drawer 
is pushed back into place these towels are 
partially concealed and do not add a dis- 


(Below) By 
shelf of galvanized wire 
below a hall bench, one 
has a place for overshoes 


making 


cordant note to the otherwise orderliness of 
the kitchen or pantry. 

Also, the pantry radiator may be made to 
perform other duties besides that of heat- 
ing the pantry. There is on the market a 
type of radiator combined with plate warm- 
ers where dishes may be kept warm and 
ready for service. If enclosed in the lower 
section of a cupboard and behind fly- 
screen doors, food as well as dishes may 
be kept warm in the winter months and 
away from insects during the summer. 
By boring good sized augur holes into 
the countershelf some of the heat from 
the radiator will escape directly into the 
china closet above and take the chill 
from its plates and dishes. 

A fourth convenience is a small bench 
in the hall closet where rubbers may be 
taken off and put on at ease. A shelf of 
galvanized wires strung from end to end 
of the bench and about midway from 
floor to seat, makes an excellent place 
to dry wet rubbers and boots. A practical 
floor material for a hall closet and one 
that is not damaged by moisture is in- 
laid linoleum. When laid in squares of 
contrasting color with a plain border 
it becomes amazingly good looking. 


a 


For 


warming plates one 
may install in the pantry 
china closet this type of 
flat-top radiator as shelves 
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A Renaissance door knocker, so 
formed with rosettes as to give 
a flower like effect. The orna- 
mentation is typically Moorish 


WING to the increasing popularity of 

the stucco house, especially in its 
Spanish adaptations, there has been con- 
siderable speculation as to the type of door 
knocker used. Unfortunately, the available 
knockers are not always adapted to the 
character of the door or to the house itself. 
The incongruity of the colonial brass 
knocker on a house of Spanish style has 
been repeated too often. 

A word about the Spanish door. The 
common type, which is Moorish in style, 
was built up of an elaborate intersecting 
wooden frame which is visible on the inside 
as a series of varying coffers and is 
covered on the exterior with 
stout vertical boarding. This 
gave great strength to the ordi- 
nary door, the wide planks 
being held together by iron 
bars or plating and ponderous 
bolts. Lacking the elaborate 
wood carving which charac- 
terized the heavy doors of 
Italy, the Spanish doors of- 
fered greater possibilities in 
the way of iron embellishment, 


Moorish influence ,is evi- 
dent in the design of this 
16th Century door ring 
knocker and escutcheon 
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SPANISH DOOR KNOCKERS 
for MODERN STUCCO HOMES 


The Artistry of the Moor and the Spaniard 
Might Stimulate Modern Craftsmanship 


ALICE MANNING WILLIAMS 


The lizard design was a favorite 
among early Renaissance iron 
workers in Spain. This ex- 
ample dates from about 1600 
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Another example of Renais- 
sance design. These illustra- 
tions are shown by courtesy of 
the Hispanic Society of America 


especially in its locks, nail heads and knock- 
ers. The knockers on the average door 
were generally placed in pairs, one on each 
side slightly above the head. 

Their simplicity and beauty is worthy 
of emulation, and it was with this purpose 
in view that these samples here shown were 
selected. Each shows a certain fine indi- 
viduality and is not at all difficult to re- 
produce, although, of course, the modern 
article would lack the atmosphere and tra- 
dition that goes with the knockers of old. 
These were made of malleable iron, which 
was granulated in texture, but which be- 
came after repeated heatings and hammer- 
ings very tough and flexible. 
Easily wrought when hot, it 
could be hammered and bent 
when cold. 

In its primitive state the 
Spanish door knocker (called 
llamador by the Spaniards 
and alldabon by the Moors) 
was very simple, consisting of 
a flat back plate to which was 
riveted either a ring or 

(Continued on page 80) 


A door handle of the late 
16th Century, with Mude- 
jar tracery, a blending of 
the Moorish and_ Gothic 


These iron devices were 
used both for knockers 
and door rings, as shown 
on the door to the left 


The shade on the amusing 
pottery lamp above is of 
marbleized paper in black, 
rose and blue. The lamp 
is wired for one light. 18” 
high, and priced at $27.50 


who 
cities 
articles or 


Readers live in 
large may find 
these sim- 
ilar ones in their local 
shops. In event they 
do not, House & Gar- 
den will gladly pur- 
elise them through tts 
Shopping Service, 

West 44th Street, New 
York City. Remittance 
should e made by 
draft, money order, 
ce rtified check or check 
on a New York bank. 


A slender rose, green and 
white pottery candlestick 
makes a graceful boudoir 
lamp. The shade is pieated 
rose and white chints, 18” 
high, and is $25 complete 
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The decorative candlestick 
lamp at the right is antique e 
brass with a green parch- 


Crystal dressing table lamps 
with shades of ruffled lace 
over pink, 28" high, $45.50 
each. Flower mirror with 
gilt lattice, 34" high, $120.50 


ment shade decorated in 
gold. 14" high, costs $22.50 
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G. W. Harting 

A table for a porch or country house morning room is 
blue-green lined in yellow, 25" high, top measures 5' 7" 
x 2’, $75.50. Black pottery lamps with Godey print shades, 
20” hich, $37.50 each.. Amber glass flower bowl, $475 
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In charming contrast to 
the other black pottery 
lamp „is the shade of 
yellow and black toile de 
Jouy bound with Chinese 
red, 18" high, costing $23 


SUMMER 
NOVELTIES 


from the 
SHOPS 


Wooden lamp in apple- 
green with mauve strip- 
ings or lavender with tur- 
quoise with parchment 
shade decorated with flow- 
er print, 18” high, $25.50 
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These charming open- 
work pottery candle- 
sticks decorated in rose 
and green would be 
delightful om a white 
mantel. They are 9" 
high and $10.25 each 


This sixteen piece 
breakfast set for two 
people is of primrose 
yellow china decorated 
with bird motifs in 
blue, $80.50. Rose 
vase 10” high, $10.25 


G 


Bookshelves in walnut 
finish, 20" x 25", $40.50. 
Wrought 
ends, $18.50 a pair. Low 
amber bowl, 16", $16.50. 
Flower prints framed in 
color, 14” x 11", $18.50 


iron lion book- 
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Two fold screen of wall 
paper in apple green and 
pink, $125.50. Reproduc- 
tion of French tray table 
in walnut or mahogany, 
$65.50. Walnut peasant 
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chair is priced at $25.50 


(Above center) A 
painted tin flower con- 
tainer comes in red or 
yellow with Chinese 
decorations in gold. It 
has an inside compart- 
ment. 11"x 5" costs $11 
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GARDENER’S CALENDAR for JULY 


Bradley 


The work of all 
the women here 
has been shown 
at various times 
in House & 
Garden. Sev- 
eral views of the 
Croft garden, at 
Greenwich, Ct. 
designed by 
Mrs. Shipman, 
appeared in 
the March issue 


RvTH DEAN 


One of Miss Dean’s many de- 
lightful gardens is her own 
in New York, in which she is 


Some of Miss 
Cofin’s most 
important gar- 
dens are those 
designed for 
Frederick K. 
Vanderbilt, Bar 
Harbor, Me., 
Lamont Dupont, 
Wilmington, 
Del., and Gor- 
don K. Bell, 
Katonah, N. Y. 


standing. She has also writ- 
ten a book on design—The 
Livable Hothe: Its Garden 
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Jhe Sweets of Dociely 


ROM Bar Harbor to Catalina, and every- 
where between, social occasions suggest : 
Whitman's. ot m 
Not only for formal affairs but for every- y Y 
day social contacts, chocolates and confec- 
tions serve as nothing else will. 


There are chocolates just right, and packed 
attractively, for graduations, birthdays, re- 
unions, anniversaries, for bon voyage gifts, 
outings, —all the delightful, intimate events 
that take the humdrum out of life. 


The variety of assortments and boxes en- 
able one to give Whitman’s to all kinds of 
people and consult individual likings, and 
to enjoy them one’s self without tiring. 


Our method of sending Whitman’s direct 
to each retail store that sells Whitman’s is 
the only method of insuring satisfactory 
service everywhere. Whitman’s are the only 
candies thus distributed nationally. You 
can buy them with confidence from the 
local sales agency. 

If you would like a booklet illustrating 
Whitman’s in colors and describing our 
hundred different packages, write 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


STANDARD 
Chocolates 


SUPER EXTRA 
* 


Quality Group 


Also Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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A mount from a Queen 
Anne cabinet, a view of 
which is seen on page 90 


ITH Queen Anne furniture (1702- 

1714), who can avoid the alliterative 
thought of curves and comfort; for to our 
modern way of feeling the two merge in fur- 
niture. Speed makes sharp edges as danger- 
ous in households as in automobiles. The 
older ages had time enough and space enough 
and so little furniture withal, that sharp edges 
were a negligible factor; but with. modern 
crowding we are thankful for well-rounded 
edges. ` So the Queen Anne period marks the 
advent of comfort. Nor is this attained at 
the expense of beauty, though possibly at the 
sacrifice of delicacy. 

Queen Anne herself was a lady of ample 
proportions. Curiously this fact seems to link 
itself with the furniture of her days. Possibly 
she made it fashionable, but this is doubtful, 


showing the curves 


Profile of a chair arm, Q, 


A pendant drop drawer 
handle of the period 


t 
) 


A typical drawer 
pull 


The webfoot chair leg 


A cabriole table leg 


otis, Google 


A walnut secretary of high rectangu- 

lar construction with double-hood 

top. This is typical of the plainer 
Sort of Queen Anne furniture 


FURNITURE 


of / 


QUEEN ANNE'S 
TIME 


pad or Dutch. Upholstery is needlework 


House & Garden 


A characteristic orna- 
mental key plate found 
on drawers oj the period 

4 


for she stayed so closely at home that her sub- 
jects scarcely knew her, and she reigned a 
mere twelve years. 

In the interesting process of tracing the 
advent and development of certain characteris- 
tics in furniture styles, we see just how this 
idea of comfort rounded sharp corners every- 
where, curved the fronts into an easy swell in 
cabinets, into pleasant curves in chair backs 
with their fiddle splats, hooped the tops, 
rounded arms and seats and finally bulged 
the legs into the curve we know as cabriole— 
the French word for a goat’s leap. This 
bandy leg, though a novelty in England, had 
long been used in China for the Chinese found 
their way to tomfort long before Europe 
thought on such matters. 

(Continued on page 118) 


Profile of an armchair 
to be found on page 90 


Detail of the chair splat 
shown in photograph 


The claw-and-ball foot 
is often found 


These walnut side chairs have inlay on the splat, top 
rail and seat rail. The legs are cabriole and the feet 


A cabriole leg from a 
typical chair 
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Tue REAL purpose of the Estey Organ is music, the greatest 
music that one instrument can produce, the nearest to that of 
the orchestra with its numerous pieces. 

A pipe organ is easily installed in any home, old or about 
to be built. The volume of sound, the size of the pipes, are 
proportioned to the space, so that the music is perfect and 
harmonious. Each residence organ is designed for its specific 
purpose. And each organ is equipped with the Estey Organist, 
a device for playing any music as a master would interpret it, 
while you merely sit and listen. 


THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 
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JOHNSON'S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 


You can give every room in your home that 
fine air of immaculate cleanliness—You can 
rejuvenate your furniture, wood-work, 
floors and linoleum—Y ou can take the drudg- 
ery from dusting, by just going over all 
finished surfaces occasionally with Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax. 


Your Linoleum will last longer and look 
better if you polish it occasionally with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Johnson’s Wax 
prevents cracking and blistering—brings 
out the pattern and color—protects lino- 
leum from wear and makes cleaning easy. 


Are You Building ? ? 


If you are building you should have our 
Book on Wood Finishing. It tells how in- 
expensive soft woods may be treated so they 
are as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. 
We will gladly send it free and postpaid 
for the name of your dealer. Use coupon 
below. 


WAX 


For Woodwork 


and Furniture 


You can easily keep your 
floors and woodwork in 
perfect condition by pol- 
ishing them occasionally 
with Johnson’s Paste or 
Liquid Wax. It cleans 
the surface and forms a 
thin protecting surface. 


(Soe ee ea eg eee ee UNA 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.H. G. 7, RACINE, WIS. 


| Free— Book on Home Beautifying | 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


fying. It tells how to make my 
and inviting. 


how to apply them. 


City: and. State... vn sins sales tes 


My Dealer isi. oi sisse uo eris 
My Names ice nh eieeA ur vee 


PT My) Aaea REIS 


"The Wood Finishing Authorities" 

Please send me free and postpaid your book on Home Beauti- 
home more artistic, cheery 

I understand that it 


a ives covering capacities, 
includes color charts and tells just w 


at materials to use and | 


e—a 
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A door knocker with 

characteristic Moorish 

bosse, dating from the 
late 16th Century 


SPANISH 


House & Garden 


DOOR KNOCKERS 


for MODERN STUCCO HOMES 


(Continued from page 73) 


vertical hammer, the latter dropping 
against a large plain nail head. Often 
it was called a door ring, and served 
a secondary purpose as a door handle 
in addition to its primary use of herald- 
ing the visitor's arrival. The back 
plate grew in time to be very elaborate, 
but in the early days of the 15th Cen- 
tury it was unornamented and crude in 
outline. The solid hammer of the early 
knockers was the first concern of the 
Spanish smiths who fashioned them in 
the quaint forms of archaic men, birds, 
lizards, dogs, etc. The lizard was es- 
pecially popular, and in the later 
Renaissance period became a real work 
of art, with its outstretched wings, 
scales, ringed tail, all beautifully etched 
and engraved. The style most prevalent 
in Spain, however, was of the flattened 
ring type. The plain heavy rings of 
old yielded by slow degrees to the 
influence of art in being beveled and 
exquisitely chased. Often they were 
twisted; sometimes the ends of the 
ring, instead of being welded together, 
terminated separately in passing 
through the back plate, with lyre ef- 
fect, or in the pilgrim shell design, a 
motif popular in Castile. 

The back plate, which was very 
simple, too, in the early days of the 
15th Century, began to assume various 
shapes and in the hands of the 
Spanish smiths, some fine examples of 
craftsmanship were developed before 
the handle emerged very far from its 
primitive form. Later the simple art of 
smithing became in time a combination 
of smithing with Eastern methods of 
enrichment applied, when the metal 
was cold. Thus under the Moorish in- 
fluence the back plate, which was in- 
variably circular or star-shaped was 
pierced with Eastern patterns and its 
edge notched and serrated, or perhaps 
finished with a cabled border. Examples 
here show how the Moots imparted 
to iron, along with their basic principles 
of design, their delicate methods of 
working gold and silver. This Moorish 
delicacy of detail continued into the 
Renaissance even long after Christian 
rule had been established and at times 
combined with the Gothic with sur- 


prising harmony. The Spaniard recog- 
nizing the superior craftsmanship of the 
Moor, employed him side by side with 
Spanish artisans, whenever Christian 
buildings were to be erected. In this 
manner Moorish and Gothic lines 
blended into a style called Mudejar. 
There is shown an excellent Mudejar ex- 
ample with Moorish and Gothic details 
successfully harmonized. The filigree 
of the back plate is interesting, for it 
shows how the scale of Gothic orna- 
mentation could be reduced to a deli- 
cacy that is purely Oriental in appear- 
ance. It was probably made by a 
Moorish artisan working long after the 
establishment of Christian rule. Gothic 
considerably architecturalized is seen in 
another illustration which precedes the 
flamboyant style of the late Gothic 
knockers. 

During the Renaissance when stone 
tracery was intricately chiseled out of 
rough stone, the Spanish smiths adopted 
the same methods, even to the extent 
of chiseling the striker out of the 
solid iron. The back-plate was chis- 
eled and pierced with unbelievable rich- 
ness as if the question of labor was the 
insignificant item of the proceeding. 
The lace-like openness of some back- 
plates represent a prodigious amount of 
patient cutting, giving on the whole the 
effect of a French flamboyant knocker. 
The Spanish appearance is still retained, 
however, on account of the Eastern 
patterning incised up to the sides of 
the buttresses and on the neck of the 
winged beast, as well as the tracery 
crowning the panel. The enthusiasm 
of the sculptor was never carried out 
to the same extent as in Italy, where 
sculptors, elaborated designs until all 
simplicity and suggestion of utility dis- 
appeared and the knocker became 
merely a pendant statuette. 

Sometimes instead of the back-plate, 
there are bosses, single or in pairs, one 
placed above the other. This Moorish 
feature is often treated with a Gothic 
feeling. Often, they are beaten out into 
naturalistic leaf forms; sometimes, as 
two separate units, consist of rosettes, 
each concentric layer cut to a different 

(Continued on page 82) 


Gothic Renaissance in- 
fluence is seen in this 
early 16th Century de- 
sign, with canopy and 
human figure 
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Exactly what is it that causes women 
to speak of Type 61 Cadillac with such 
special enthusiasm? 


Is it the car's beauty, or its comfort, or 
its dependability that accounts for the 
preference which they undeniably 
show for it? 


No one who has seen the admiration 
in a woman's eyes as she viewed the 
ceful outlines, rich upholstery, and 
monious appointments of the Cadillac 
could doubt for a moment the appeal 
of its beauty. 


Similarly, there is no question that 
women place a high value on the car’s 
comfort, as revealed by the restfulness 


Ais 


of the cushions and the ease and even- 
ness of its travel. 


But we doubt whether its beauty, or 
its comfort, or even its dependability is 
sufficient to explain women's favor for 


the Cadillac. 


Isn't this favor due, rather, to their 
conviction that the Cadillac includes in 
full measure, not one or two but all 
of the qualities which they desire in 
a motor car? 


Isn't it inspired by their knowledge that 
whatever they call upon it to do, from 
whatever standpoint they consider it, in 
whatevercompany it may be, the Cadillac 
stands out as a fine and exceptional car? 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Detroit's latest pride, the massive 
First National Bank Building, stands 
where once stood the famous Hotel 
Pontchartrain. Albert Kahn's genius 
created this superb edifice, which The 
Foundation Company as general con- 
tractors erected. The Schroeder Hard- 
ware Company, of Detroit, supplied 
the hardware. 


Stability! 


OWERING massively in Detroit’s teeming public 
square, this splendid pile befits the institution it 
houses. An abiding monument to stability! 


Stability :—steadiness; firmness; fixity of char- 
acter; age-defying strength. These are traits as vital 
to a great bank building as to the sinews of that 
building’s many sturdy silent doors. 


McKinney Hinges, chosen to give these doors that 
stability, were selected on the strength of the good 
character which, through more than fifty-seven years, 
has been wrought into the very fiber of these beauti- 
ful, suitable adjuncts to well-ordered buildings and 
well-planned homes. 


Your own home, or any building which concerns 
your money, merits hinges as good as McKinney 
Hinges definitely are. For stability’s sake! 


Many people have welcomed the guidance of the 
practical book called “Suggestions for the Home- 
builder." It adds much useful data to its concise 
story of dependable hinges. Tell us where to mail a 
copy for you. Free and postpaid, of course. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 
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SPANISH DOOR KNOCKERS 


(Continued from page 80) 


pattern, to give a flower-like effect. 
The hood over the vertical knocker 
is an idea particularly Spanish. At first 
crude in form, it blossoms into rich 
crowns, semi-circular in form, a feature 
of Spanish door knockers even through- 
out the Renaissance days. Seeming lack 
of stability and finish at both sides of 
the back-plate caused the Spanish smith 
to add attentuated buttresses invisibly 
riveted from the back and further ar- 


T H E 


MARVELS 


chitecturalizing his work by cabled edg- 
ing surmounted by small pinnacles. 
Detailed as the knockers may be, the 
appearance of richness and elaboration 
was but a fundamental feature in Span- 
ish ornament, for in the massive sim- 
plicity of the Spanish house of old, it 
was the treatment of the doors that 
produced the final effect. The same 
result could be achieved in the modern 
house with simple and not costly labor. 
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MID-SUMMER PLANTING 


(Continued from page 62) 


plants grow is usually 6” or 8” deep 
with a layer of sand below it into 
which the roots do not penetrate. 
The plants can then be taken out 
with a sharp spade with solid chunks 
of peat surrounding their roots. 

One particularly worthwhile phase of 
mid-summer planting is that any large 
sized individual plants for a garden 
background can be seen and known ex- 
actly as they are going to look. One 
does not have to imagine them in leaf 
as in the case of spring and fall planted 
shrub masses. The ability to get these 
immediate effects often times more than 
balances the slight extra labor involved. 
Such shrubbery is the making of the 
late planted flower garden which is in 
great need of backgrounds and enclo- 
sures for shelter and seclusion. 

We are getting rather accustomed to 
the moving of all kinds of evergreens 
at almost any month in the year. Au- 
gust seems to be as favorite a month as 
any. For evergreens August is better 
than July because by August the new 
growth has had time to harden. If 
this new growth is not sufficiently hard- 
ened the new ends of the branches are 
apt to droop during transplanting and 
they remain in this wilted position. 
When next year’s growth stands out 
straight in its normal position it gives 
the tree a curious crimped look which 
it is apt to retain for several years at 
least. 


TRANSPLANTING TECHNIQUE 


The successful mid-summer planting 
of deciduous trees requires a great deal 
more technique in the mechanical art 
of moving and a great deal more knowl- 
edge of tree physiology than flower or 
even shrub planting. The present day 
methods of ball and platform moving 
upon specially constructed trucks has 
made successful mid-summer moving of 
deciduous trees an accomplished fact. 
They are moved by what is known as 
the “ball”, the “half-ball” and “bare 
root” methods. The ball method is 
that in which the tree is dug with a 
ball of earth entirely inclosed in a can- 
vas cover and lashed to.a platform. 
This method is most suitable for the 
difficult varieties such as oaks, gums, 
tulips and magnolias, and would apply 
only to trees up to about 6” in calibre 
as the weight of a ball for a larger tree 
would be too great to handle readily. 
It is used also for nursery grown plants 
whose root systems have been developed 
close about the base of the tree. The 
half-ball method is used for slightly 
larger trees or for small trees of a 
variety more readily moved, such as 
elms and maples. In this case the 
roots of the trees are dissected out for 


their entire length and are wrapped in 
wet straw. A ball of earth is, how- 
ever, retained about the base of the tree 
which. is held tight by a canvas which 
allows the roots to stick out. The 
whole is then lashed to a good-sized 
platform. I have seen trees up to 10” 
and 12” in calibre handled by this 
method. The bare root method is 
probably not so suitable for mid-sum- 
mer work inasmuch as all the dirt is 
shaken from the roots and the roots tied 
up in bundles and wrapped in straw. 
It is necessary, however, to resort to 
this method if very large trees are 
moved on account of their great 
weight. 

The usual method of soil preparation 
for large trees is followed except that 
no heating manure is put in the bottom 
of the holes. 


TREATMENT AFTER TRANSPLANTING 


There are three methods used in the 
treatment of the trees after the plant- 
ing is done, in order to counter-act 
the disturbance to which the root sys- 
tem has been subjected. Sometimes the 
tree is severely pruned. This method 
gives the tree an unnatural shape for 
the time being and spoils its immedi- 
ate effectiveness which is of course one 
of the very reasons for moving it at 
mid-summer. Sometimes the tree is 
stripped of its leaves. This has been 
found worthwhile in some cases but 
it again spoils the immediate effective- 
ness of the tree and its winter-like ap- 
pearance during the middle of the sum- 
mer is anything but pleasant. Some 
people do not seem to be annoyed at 
the appearance of a dead or dead-look- 
ing tree in the midst of abundant leaí- 
age while many think that even the 
late leafing of the sycamore and of the 
catalpa makes them objectionable for 
lawn planting. 

Some trees and shrubs will lose their 
leaves at mid-summer planting just as 
they sometimes lose their tender new 
leaves in the spring transplanting. This 
does not often hurt them. They may 
recover their leafage during the sum- 
mer or wait until the next spring even 
before regaining their real beauty. Ru- 
gosa roses transplanted in August have 
lost their leaves and come into full 
leafage again during September. Pin 
caks, beeches, hawthorns and red maples 
have been known to stand bare and 
bleak until the next spring without any 
injury. It is an interesting fact that 
summer transplanted trees and shrubs 
begin to color earlier and lose their 
leaves earlier than the shrubs around 
them. 

Sometimes, however, the tree is 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The Packard Motor Car Company 
presents the Packard Single-Eight, 
embodying principles and results 


hitherto unknown. 


Companion to the Single-Six— succes- 
sor to the Twin-Six, the Single-Eight 
demonstrates an ample margin of 
superiority in performance over any 
possible claimant for comparison, 
American or Continental. 


ANew Production by 


PACKARD 
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Packard Single-Eight is a rational and 
logical development, contributing, we 
believe, a new page to the annals of 
motor car engineering. 


It is unique in that it does away for- 
ever with the idea that complexity 
and high maintenance cost are the 
penalties for attaining the utmost in 
fleetness, acceleration, flexibility 
and motoring luxury. 
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Here is a car with such an abundance 
of power as to dwarf the ability of any 
other in the world, so easily controlled 
that it will respond to the lightest 
touch, so brilliant in appearance that 
its beauty is dominant in any company. 


The Packard Motor Car Company 
invites you to enjoy behind the 
wheel of the Single-Eight, an ex- 
perience which no words of ours 
can adequately portray in advance. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed. 


at Prices Ranging from $3650 to $4950, at Detroit 
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IDDLE Fitments are equally adapted to 

old and new homes. Many a home is 
being modernized in respect to the light- 
ing by replacing the outdated fixtures by new 
Riddle Fitments. Those here shown are ad- 
mirably suited to the living room. The entire 
range of styles offers interesting suggestions 
for all major rooms, the Estofado Decoration 
harmonizing perfectly with practically any 
color scheme. Booklet illustrated in full 
colors, and name of nearest dealer, will be 
sent on request. 


The Edward N. Riddle Company 


273 Riddle Bullding, Toledo, Ohio 


Table lamp shown be . 649, 24 inches 
high, with Riddle Vell sque shade, $37.50 
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neither pruned nor stripped of its leaves. 
There is a happier method which has 
been found very satisfactory. The tree 
is well mulched and constantly watered. 
The mulch must be of straw or of some 
non-heating material spread over the 
entire root area to the depth of five 
or six inches. It must never be of 
manure which is too heating. Abun- 
dant watering is absolutely necessary. 
The hose should be running constantly 
and moved from tree to tree at inter- 
vals—a hose divided between a_ half 
dozen trees or so. This is especially 
necessary in soft sandy soils. In clay 
soil care in watering should be taken 
and sufficient drainage should be pro- 
vided so that the tree is not left stand- 
ing in water and the roots allowed to 
decay. The same principle of deep 
watering applies to trees as well as to 
perennials. If possible it is well too 
punch holes with crowbars to the 
depth of 2’ or more over the root area 
of the tree and to allow the hose to 
run and to fill these holes. In this 
way we are assured that the water 
will go down where the roots are. 
If only the surface is moistened the 
roots will come up and then when we 
think the period of watering has been 
of sufficient duration the trees will 
die from thirst, 

A distinction. should be made be- 
tween planting done during July and 
August and planting done in June. 
June planting should be avoided be- 
cause the soft growth then on the 
tree will almost surely wilt and pre- 
sent a sorry appearance. 

PLANTING TREES IN LATE SUMMER 

July and August planting has ad- 
vantages over fall planting. The tree 
has time to, recover from its migration 
before the cold weather sets in and is 
then all ready to show its real beauty 
in the spring. When a tree is trans- 
planted in the fall it simply holds its 
own during its dormant period and 
waits until the spring to recover from 
the shock. July and August planting 
has advantages over spring planting. 
Labor is more easily obtained, super- 
intendence can be more carefully at- 
tended to than in the rush and pres- 
sure of spring work. The work can 
proceed more carefully, one tree can 
be handled at a time, the transition 
can be accomplished more quickly and 
efficiently. 

It is advisable to avoid mid-summer 
planting for trees such as tulips and 
sweet gums of large size that are nor- 
mally difficult to move. Apple trees and 
hawthorns are difficult to move. Dog- 
woods should not be moved in mid- 
summer. Birches are especially touchy 
and do not even tolerate fall planting. 
Beeches are fairly difficult to move 
though 20’ trees have been moved suc- 
cessfully in July. Magnolias are not 
easy to move but have been trans- 
planted with success in mid-summer. 
September first is the very latest date 
to try moving them, however. It is 
generally advisable to avoid mid-sum- 
mer planting for all trees with fleshy 
roots. Sweet gums, tulips and mag- 
nolias belong to this group. The roots 
of the magnolia, for instance, are very 
easily bruised and turning purple get 
what seems like a kind of blood poison- 
ing which is generally fatal. Oaks, too, 
with the single exception of the pin 
oak, are difficult to move. This dis- 


tinction is worth while noting, I think, 
because it illustrates a general prin- 
ciple. The pin oaks have a fibrous 
root growth and grow normally in 
moist or swampy ground. They are, 
therefore, easy to dig with a ball, and 
their fibrous roots suffer very little at 
disturbance. All the other oaks have 
long straggly roots, veritable cat's 
claws, with few fibers, which do not 
adjust themselves so quickly and are 
slow to make a new foothold. 
THE KINDS MOST EASILY MOVED 

The trees that can be satisfactorily 
moved are elms, pin oaks, and all the 
various maples, more particularly red, 
sugar, silver and Norway  maples. 
Hornbeams can be moved, mountain 
ashes move easily, oxydodendrons are 
moved with success. Willows, poplars 
and locust also move with great ease. 

Mid-summer planting is only worth- 
while for trees up to 6” or 8” in calibre. 
If the moving of larger trees is at- 
tempted it will be found that the added 
cost of moving them with a ball or 
half-ball is prohibitive. A tree of 6” 
calibre has usually a height of about 
20’ and has a fair spread depending 
upon its location. If it has been grow- 
ing in the open it may have as much 
as 30’ spread, while a tree standing in 
a close nursery will be cramped and 
unnatural in appearance. 

Mid-summer planting does not 
lend itself to the use of specimens. 
Its most important safeguard is the 
use of trees in large groups and in 
masses so that they can shelter one 
another. It is always advisable to 
feather down the planting with shrubs 
so that the trees are protected as much 
as possible from the winds that dry 
out the undersides of the leaves. More- 
over, in mass planting the occasional 
loss of a tree here and there does not 
count, 

This kind of planting lends itself, 
therefore, to boundary planting and 
to hedgerow effects. It lends itself to 
backgrounds and screen plantings. It 
lends itself best to groves and bos- 
quets. Anyone who has caught the 
Spirit of the bosquets in Italian gar- 
dens, who has seen the tree planting in 
more or less regular spacing and equal 
height in such gardens as Versailles, 
where trees were planted in vast num- 
bers and in great masses upon level 
open plains, can easily understand its 
value for American use. In two of 
the examples of successful mid-summer 
planting, that I have recently heard 
of, the trees in these grove formations 
were used to bring the woodsy set- 
ting close up to the house. They 
formed the backgrounds for terraces 
and for long bowling-greens hedged 
with hornbeams. Pleasant flower 
gardens were found in their shelter- 
ing midst and curving paths with all 
manner of interesting woodsy plant- 
ing wandered back and forth. 

Even though we are seeing gardens 
and whole places created full grown, 
I would not have you think that I 
speak lightly of them for they prove 
no simple tasks. To have these groves 
appearing, quite suddenly in the short 
space of a few weeks, full grown and 
in the luxuriance of summer leafage 
does seem quite like the adventures 
of Aladdin’s lamp; the people who are 
guiding these tasks are the genii of 
our modern landscape world. 
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IN THE LONG 
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Your right to full value in the tire you buy 
is protected by the one-quality policy back of 
the Goodrich Silvertown Cord. This protec- 


tion is increased by the exacting standards 


to which the Silvertown is built. You are 
further protected by the Goodrich Dealer, a 
merchant you can rely on, whose service is 


on a plane with the tire he makes his leader 
— the Goodrich Silvertown Cord. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
Toronto + Montreal » Winnipeg 
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(Goodrich 


SILVERTOWN CORD 


| soup BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 
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House & Garden 


A GARDEN UNDER a HILL 


(Continued from page 57) 


cuts across it on the bias; yet thisis one 
of the misdemeanors which garden ama- 
teurs most persistently perform. The 
proper grading of a site is nearly always 
a troublesome task, but without it there 
can be no such thing as a successful 
garden. Besides, there are no more de- 
lightful features of a garden than those 
which generally come with a thought- 
ful disposition of the grades—walls, 
steps and leveled terraces. All these 
things have been worked into the gar- 
den here, but none of them has the 
air of having been made simply for 
the sake of a wall, a flight of steps 
or a level space. They have grown 
naturally out of the conditions of the 
site, and the stones for the walls and 
steps were probably gathered on the 
spot. 

This upper garden makes a delight- 
ful place for perfect leisure. It has 
shade, seclusion and a view. The ten 
foot hedge of clipped yew not only 
affords privacy from the road but it 
forms a splendid rich, deep green back- 
ground for the riot of color in the 
upper border. The vine covered wall 
of the house on one side and the heav- 


ily massed planting of flowering trees 
on the other complete the enclosure 
and create the shade. 

From this pocket of a garden on 
the high ground of the place the lower 
garden slips down to the water. It 
is frankly nothing but a path against 
which have been planted irregular 
clumps of larkspur and lupines, lav- 
ender and lilies and low, spreading 
junipers, together with small flower- 
ing shrubs to give body to the scheme. 

Taken all in all, this little country 
place in Sussex is one of those rare 
establishments which must always be 
the despair of every homebuilder who 
wants the most livable and unpre- 
tentious thing obtainable. Of course, 
this particular house and garden 
achieved those qualities so delightfully 
because the generations with which it 
grew up wanted livableness more than 
anything else and pretentiousness not 
at all. And with a perfect site at 
their disposal, and good taste as well, 
something has been evolved which is 
even finer than the clever counterfeits 
that the movie geniuses create at 
Hollywood. 


HOW to KNOW REAL WATERFORD 


(Continued from page 45) 


cutting for which the Waterford glass- 
house was famous, and later the lav- 
ish use that was made of decoration, 
Certain pieces, too, are associated with 
the factory; the fine elaborate chan- 
deliers and candelabra of the period, 
for example, though luster cutting itself 
is said to have originated in Cork. 
The lovely boat-shaped fruit bowl on 
a stand, which is a rare prize today, 
and scent bottles of various patterns 
may also be taken as typical of Water- 
ford in connection with, strawberry 
diamond, hob-nail, and step-cutting of 
inimitable beauty and skill Now and 
again the glass has a damp shiny look, 
as if it had been dipped in water and 
not dried, and this may also be taken 
as peculiar to Waterford. 

All Irish glass is heavy, solid, and 
tough to a surprising degree. The 
decanters of that roystering age with- 
stood many a hard knock and many a 
fall, and made on occasion formidable 
missiles. The quantity of table glass 
that survives speaks well for its dura- 
bility. Cork glass is rather lizhter, 
on the whole, than Waterford, but 
heavy in comparison with modern 
standards. 

Authentic Irish glass can also be 
distinguished from fakes which other- 
wise have passed the tests by the 
"ring". This sound may be described 
as a deep musical humming with 
a sustained vibration, unlike the clear 
sharp note of ordinary glass. It 
must be heard and compared, since no 
description can be adequate, but it is 
quite unmistakable to a keen ear, and 
the old phrase, “Singing Waterford”, 
is not inept. 

Gilding, or traces of gilding, are 
often found on Irish glass. Fine en- 
graving played a considerable part in 
its decoration, and work from the 
south of Ireland would be sent to 
Belfast, where most of the finest en- 
graving was done. With the excep- 
tion of blue glass and green, there was 
but little colored glass made at that 
period. The old glass-cutters relied 
upon cutting and patterns and beau- 
tifully designed shapes for the needful 
variety. The great householders in 


lreland would have whole table ser- 
vices designed after their own patterns 
so that exact similarity or mechanical 
copies were not seen in the best work. 

Opinions differ about the care of 
Waterford and old Irish glass. Some 
hold cleaning it to be a sacrilege, 
and count the bloom and the irides- 
cence that appears on the surface an 
asset to be guarded and preserved, like 
the patina on old furniture. Others 
maintain that Waterford should be 
cleaned and polished, and kept, so far 
as possible, in its original condition. 
This is done by washing it in hot 
soapy water and polishing it with dry 
chamois leather. Thus, treated, the 
glass emphatically does not *look like 
new", but radiates a luster that is more 
akin to the black shine of silver than 
to the prismatic diamond glitter of 
modern cut-glass. 

The craze for Waterford and the 
big prices that collectors are ready to 
pay for it have had the usual result, 
and a flood of imitations have been 
made with such consummate skill as 
to deceive where deception seemed 
impossible. Less clever fakes betray 
themselves in various ways—they ex- 
aggerate, for example, a certain large 
quality of Irish glass into clumsiness, 
while failing in the matter of weight. 
Or, again, the cutting is done with 
rectangular precision, whereas the old 
work was often irregular, with lines 
that deviated from the exact straight- 
ness. The color is either too white or 
too obviously tinted. The faint yel- 
low tinge that characterizes some of 
the old glass from Cork is exceedingly 
hard to imitate, and the gray-blue 
tinge becomes, in the faker’s hand, 
crudely cobalt. Where authentic dishes 
vary in thickness, the second-rate fake 
will be uniform; the spiral, or air 
thread, in a wine-glass is of betraying 
evenness. Holland and Germany, 
Austria and France, produce extraor- 
dinarily good imitations. The final 
quality that still eludes the cleverest 
imitator is that of touch. The expert 
can detect in genuine Irish glass a kind 
of softness, almost a warmth that is 
not present in any modern glass. 
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TO MAINTAIN 
LINCOLN REPUTE 


More generous commendation has seldom been 
extended to a motor car than that evidenced in the 
readiness with which the Lincoln was accorded its 
place among the aristocracy of the automotive world. 


| Although one of the youngest of fine cars, it already 
has its traditions. The sound engineering embodied 
in its design—the faithful accuracy of its manufac- 
| ture—the resultant faultless performance through 
many years of life—these have, from the very first, 
| been unanimously granted it. 
| 


It is the fixed determination of the vast organization 

now sponsoring the Lincoln that nothing in manu- 
F facturing practice or in sales and service policy shall 
5 be permitted to detract for one moment from this 
high standing in public esteem. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY. DETROIT.MICHIGAN 
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Unsurpassed 
Cooking Speed 3 


Thislatest NEW PER- 
FECTION range is 
equipped exclusively 
with SUPERFEX 
Burners, One burner 
on every stove is the 4 
big GIANT SUPER- # 
FEX. The others are 4 


*]ittlegiants"orstand- 
ard size SUPERFEX j 


The Big Giant and 
the Little Giant 


O swift,submissive servants 
tospeed upcooking—theseare 

the powerful SUPERFEX Burners 
of the NEW PERFECTION Oil 


Burners, Range. In one short year this 
ThestandardSUPER- 3] beautiful new range has won the 
FEX equals thecook- 3| enthusiastic praise of thousands of 


ing speed of the 3 
ordinary gas burner ¥ 
and is faster than any 
other oil burner, ex- 
cept its own big 
brother the GIANT 
SUPERFEX. And the 
big GIANT itself is 
unsurpassed even by 
the giant gas burner, 


users, the country over. 


These burners (see explanatory 
panel)inthe big,convenientranges 
have swept old ideas aside with 
their speed, economy and wide 
range of clean, intense heat for 
year-round cooking in any home, 
anywhere. 


Let your dealer show you SUPERFEX 
Burners and the many improvements 
already made in this ultra-modern line 
of ranges, priced from $36 to $145.00. 
His demonstration will bea revelation 
in easy cooking. 

Price ofrange illustrated - - $80.15 
Stove,withoutcabinetandoven $58.50 
(Prices are slightly higher in far 
West, Southwest and Canada.) 

In addition to the new SUPERFEX Models 
our long established Blue Chimney Models 
of the NEW PERFECTION line used in 
4,000,000 homes, continue to be the world's 
most satisfactory oil stovesat their lower range 

of prices. 


THE CLEVELAN D METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7187 Platt Avenue . Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Makers of. PERFECTION ot Heaters 
Sold in Canada by Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


NEW PERFECTION 


OilRange with SUPERFEX Burners 
ois, Google 


House 


& Garden 


A PLANTING of 
INFORMAL FORMALITY 


(Continued from page 50) 


yellow-wood; double scarlet thorn; 
pearl bush with its early emerald 
leaves; and hybrid lilacs with immense 
heavy trusses of white, pink and dark- 
est purple. The sturdy pink weigelia 
and bush honeysuckles were used to 
screen the street, affording little temp- 
tation to pilfering passersby. In front 
of these, pink flowering almonds and 
tulip Picotee stand forth above the 
dwarf yews; and nearby are the sweet 
pink clusters of the Korean viburnum. 

Later, the fragrance of the hybrid 
philadelphus, lemon lily, and Harrison's 
Yellow rose is followed by the spicy 
pungent pepper bush in midsummer. 

Nor does the autumn lack interest, 
either of fruit or vivid foliage. Japa- 
nese barberry, Euonymus alatus, sorrel 
tree and bellflower (Enkianthus) all 
put on coats of red; blue berries on 
arrow-wood and turquoise vine, to- 
gether with white on the snowberry, 
attract the birds. 

To insure a restful effect, but few 
flowers were used in the composition. 
On the other side of the house the 
craving for color was indulged by a 
herbaceous border, but here a few 
very choice single peonies, a long drift 
of white foxglove, a single clump of 
lavender Japanese iris beside the pool, 
a pink mallow, with spikes of Lythrum 
roseum, were quite spectacular enough. 

It would have been following the 
accepted tenets of design to have the 
arbor “on the axis” of the turf panel, 
directly opposite the windows of the 
house. In this particular instance it is 
enjoyed more as arranged. As an ad- 
junct to the shady side of the garage 
it forms a more attractive shelter than 
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it ever would have been, if set down 
amid newish shrubbery, facing the 
afternoon sun. The rustic poles are 
peeled of bark and painted white like 
the building, which is embellished by 
lattices and a door of brilliant emerald 
green, as are the Windsor bench 
chairs, and table. This door with its 
handwrought latch and hinges was 
salvaged from an old farmhouse. The 
threshold is an old millstone. Glazed 
pottery of mingled blues and greens, 
vines of delicate tracery like akebia, 
wild grape, turquoise berry, and canary 
creeper; gay cretonnes and other ac- 
cessories make of the arbor a colorful 
place. Until the piping for the pool 
can be arranged, a shallow dish offers 
refreshment to the birds. 

Since flagstones are practically un- 
obtainable in this locality concrete 
fragments from the old garage floor 
were used instead. Their humble 
origin is never suspected. In the 
crevices are the following well-tested 
plants—dwarf moss-like Sedum acre; 
Sempervivum (hen and chickens), 
Gypsophila cerastoides, with its tufted 
mats of white; and the tiny maiden 
pink, its tiny cerise blossoms and turf- 
like foliage triumphant under any 
amount of tramping. In the beds 
along the sides of the arbor are col- 
umbines, primroses, violets, ferns, 
Solomon's seal, and lilies—all adapted 
to shade. 

Since it was not feasible to remove 
the driveway which lies between the 
house and this little informal garden, 
it was suffered to remain, though pref- 
erably there would be French win- 
dows, and a terrace next to the house. 


TS eee 


' 


The concrete pool, even 
with its plumbing, offers 
few building difficulties 


s-ot 


The circular basin has a 
i fagstone coping and a 
stone facing on inside 
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Oriental Rugs 


Endowed with a keen sense of 
color combination and graceful de- 
piction of floral and animal forms, 
the rug weaver of the East expresses, 
in his simple way, a practical beauty 
entirely individual. 


Environment, in addition to an 
inherent perception, has resulted in 
designs and color effects of an artis- 
tic beauty peculiar to a natural and 
untutored art. 


While exacting no premium in 
their cost, these interesting Oriental 
Rugs serve not alone a purpose of 
utility but add a distinctive charm 
to the home. 


We will be pleased to furnish 
details of those rugs we have that 
may be particularly suitable to your 
requirements. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


FIFTH AVENUE and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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AQUARIUM & WROUGHT IRON 
STAND 

Verdi Antique & Polychrome finish, $8.00 

WROUGHT IRON BRIDGE LAMP 

Black iron and Polychrome, with adjustable 

Arm & Parchment Shade, $5.00 


Sent Express Collect on Receipt of Remittance 
Art Iron Studios 


615 Tenth Ave. New York 


STUDY 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete instruction by cor- 
respondence in the use of 
period styles, color harmony, 
composition, textiles, cur- 
tains, wall treatments, fur- 
niture arrangement, etc. 

Start at once. Send for Catalog H-7 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
IOl PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1916 


ARTISTIC MAIL BOX 


of wrought iron—weatherproof finish 


Illustrated leaflet H sent on request. 


The H. W. COVERT CO. 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 


Bed 
Room 
Sitting 
Room 

ina 
Cottage 


Where decorative 
treatment is in 
Early American 
style, 


The valances are of old linen printed from the earliest copper 
this country. Over the mantel is a mirror in white and 


lates in 


old; the green 


glass candlesticks are old; and the barrel chair and sofa are covered 
in handwoven fabric of early American design. 


Miss 


New York 
444 Park Avenue 


Gheen, 


Decoration of Homes 


Inc. 


Chicago 
163 East Ontario Street 


Among the 


PAINTINGS by 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


in our collection, you can find the type 
of picture which will best suit your 


home. 


All of the best painters are 


represented by characteristic works, 


for sale at studio 


prices. 


Inquiries will be answered fully 
and promptly 


The MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


450 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


N the bright or neutral tones of 
your own choosing, this stick 
willow furniture makes a group 
which is especially delightful on 
porch or terrace. You will find 
other appealing pieces, too, for the 


| Barto collection contains every 


type of reed and willow furniture 


Barto for Day Beds 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


Interior Furnishers & Decorators 


775 Lexington 


CEL BARES! Be eee 


g Group in Stic 


-57A Wow m eA 


An unusual collection of bedroom 
sets, some painted and decorated, 
some in early American maple, will 
also attract your interest 

Immediate Deliveries 
You are cordially invited to make 
use of the Barto Expert Decorating 
Service for advice on colors and style. 


Ave., New York 


€ 


A REVOLVING octagonal 
book table is gracefully 
carved as to base, and has eight 
separate sections for books. 


CHAMBERLAYNE, INC. 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 


€ 
DARNLEY 


Mirror framed in wrought 
iron with fernery — polychrome 
finish—29” x 16". 50.29. 
Mirror without fernery $38.00. 


395 Madison Ave. New York 
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(Saoolo 
Designer of à 
Leather Swe : 
Qu : 


à a 
"Walt. Panels. | 


Send for our illustrated folder 
Studio and Showroom 
219 E. 60th St. NEW YORK 
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SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


Saves Thousands of Steps 


(D Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 


(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 


(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles 


(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent” Swivel Wheels. 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


| Write for descriptive pamphlet and dealer's name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 


504-G Cunard Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


Do You Want to Know 
Interior Decoration? 


ARE you eager for authoritative artistic knowledge and 
practical direction which enable you to;beautify your 
own surroundings at a great saving and which give you the 
foundation for a highly profitable professional career? 


The Arts & Decoration Practical Home Study Course be- 
gins with the Fixed Background, and takes you along step 
by step to Curtains and Draperies, Lighting, Color Textiles, 
Period Styles and Period Furniture and Composition. It is 
complete in twenty-four lessons, as fascinating as it is valu- 
able. Every student has the privilege of consultation with 
the distinguished directors in the solving of individual 
problems. 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein 
Nancy V. McClelland 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request 


ARTS & DECORATION 
48 West 47th Street New York 


Bird Baths 


are a source of endless pleasure. 
The birds they attract to your gar- 
den bring life, color and delightful 
entertainment. 


Erkins Bird Baths are to be had in a 
variety of distinctive designs and are 
rendered in ,Pompeian Stone, a stone- 
like composition that is practically ever- 
lasting. 


Our catalogue dl- 11 Diameter 
lustrating a lorge 1- 
variety of bird baths 3 21 inches. 
and enu garden 4 Height 
urniture at prices P $e 
that are practically 30 inches 
perge sent on re- 


Ivy holder with wrought iron 
stand (green or black finish) 
and hand hammered copper 
bowl—size of the bowl 6" 
deep x 9" diameter— 


Price—$7.00 each 


House & Garden 
Shopping Service 


19 West 44th St. New York 


Do You Ever Get Tired 
of Your House? 


When you open the front door—are vou just a bit thrilled, even 
yet? Or do you sort of take it for granted? .'. . hardly notice it. . . 


That's the fatal danger-signal—the first sign of ultimate boredom... 


Quick! Buy your house a new lamp like a soft golden moon— 
a fat foolish cushion that picks up the color-scheme—new china for 
the tea tray. If you can't do anything else, move the furniture 'round! 


But first—buy that tall deep red-brown-covered bit of magic that 
tells you just how—for every room in the house—in articles and 
photographs—300 illustrations—110 pages— 


HOUSE & GARDEN'S 


BOOK OF INTERIORS 
$4. 
House & Garden 25 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
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Reed Furniture 

Luxurious Comfort is the 
only term that adequately 
describes the Charming New p» 
Model here illustrated. This 
Design is also obtainable in 
a complete Suite. 

Our Personal Service in 
aiding patrons to secure just 
the Design and Coloring that 
appeals to their individual ^P 
taste is an advantage not Loose 
found in the average store 
where selection is usally 
confined to the stock on han 


SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 
Our Distinctive Importations of Decorative Fabrics offer 


every advantage to those desiring to avoid the commonplace. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


9 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


"Suggestions | in Reed Furniture” forwarded on | receipt of 25c postage. 
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————— 
| The Florentine - CRAFTSMEN ———— 


~ MASTERS of The METAL ARTS ~ — ~ 
253 Church SE, NEAR Franku ST, 


NEW-YORK= NY, =~ 


—MÀMÓ— 
CREATIONS and, | 
RePRopuctans 


é 
FRANKUN, 430m 


Very arristic 
aa- ÉNGUSH 
' LANTERN 
i Piawonen ComPLETE 
I WIRED -BACK -uth 


y» outdoor wse- 
| with bottom- in- 


i these dizés- 


4S »iz«! UE FUNK TR e 18,90 each 


‘Pmoject 
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H- nd €&'x ^k" n'$2625 0 


Same Lanteaw caw be OBTAINED 
with 24" choim with c teneri: fat. 
kall use uA e complete 


Same price 


Antique Oriental 
Rug Certainty 


Because Persia is exhausted 
and other sources nearly so, 
resulting in importers not re- 
ceiving 1% of former supply 
of antiques, and BECAUSE: 
through foresight based upon 
consular reports, I own a large 
stock of thick antiques, in- 
cluding Persians, you are 
invited to know these glories 
by writing for new descriptive 
list, prices at the lowest. 


Read the list, note the 
| credentials, indicate your 
preferences. I adhere to your 
requirements and pay express 
on approval, thus making 
your final- selections free of 
hypnotic salesmanship. My 
books show that my custom- 
ers invariably buy more than 
they anticipated. 


L. B. Lawton, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Té Brant Corp. 
(7. 2 East 42nd St. N. Y. C. 
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Berkey 6 Gay 


FURNITURE 


This shop-mark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer's protec- 
tion when buying and 
his pride ever after. 


A July Furniture Opportunity— 
"TheCambridge —EspeciallyPriced! 


July brings you a Super-value in this Colonial Dining Suite. 
Seldom, indeed, can you buy furniture of such distinction so 
inexpensively. For**The Cambridge" isa demonstration value. 

Built throughout of beautifully figured American walnut, 
drawers and cabinets mahogany lined, it interprets for 
modern use some of the finest traditions of Colonial cabinet- 
making. In beauty of design, in sincere, honest craftsman- 
ship, it worthily expresses those ideals that have marked 
Berkey & Gay furniture for over 60 years. 

“The Cambridge" is featured nationally this month to 
make it clear that you can buy Berkey & Gay quality at as 
low a price as /rue economy wil! permit. See it at your 
Berkey & Gay merchant's. (To the uniform prices quoted 
below he adds freight charges.) 


Sideboard $150 Chest $75 
China Cabinet 100 Armchair 21 
Table 120 Chair 20 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “The Cambridge,” 
together with name "d nearest dealer, sent on request 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
444 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 


PICTURE 


House & Garden 
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neighbors.” It was then that there 
came to him the inspiration to change 
the medium of his art and to fashion 
pictures in iron. “He thought in iron,” 
the Chinese wording has jt. He erected 
a forge in his home. 

Early and late he gave himself to his 
experiments with the metal which he 
knew. He had first to produce an iron 
of high ductility. Attaining this, ac- 
complishment was simple to the erst- 
while artisan in iron. His was a new art. 

No one today can tell exactly how 
he wrought. Indced though there are 
still imitators of his art, none of them 
are able to obtain that pliancy in iron 
which enables them to draw írom the 
molten metal the completed shcpes of 
the graceful bamboo, or the moze com- 
plicated flower designs. An examina- 
tion of the later work shows the usc 
of nails, wire devices and annealing 
where Tang conceived and executed 
entire units of his pictures from a single 
mass of molten iron. 

The canons of art which Tang fol- 
lowed are those laid down in the fiith 
century A. D. by Hsieh Ho in Records 
on the classification of Old Paintings. 

The paintings of the old masters 


Pl J 


A work-wearied man toils 
slope; 
stands the mountain peak 


down the 


The bamboo panel, one of 
the four by Tang symbol- 
izing the summer season 


In the orchid panel Tang 
made his symbol for spring 


were made either in the form of scrolls 
to be hung on palace walls, or they were 
done directly upon the walls of temples. 
The latter were of religious character. 

According to Hsieh Ho, the six can- 
ons, or rules of art, are comprehended 
in the following: ; 

Rhythmic vitality 

Organic structure 

Conformity with nature 

Appropriate coloring 

Arrangement 

Transmission of classic models 

It was my good fortune while re- 
siding in China a decade ago to have 
brought to me a few landscapes from 
the forge of Tang Tien-chih. For nearly 
three hundred years they had been the 
property of the Djung family the 
members of which were now reduced 
to poverty. The pictures appeared to 
be mere scraps of iron, the frames had 
decayed and the unity of the pictures 
was broken up. By the aid of one of 
the family they were restored to their 
former relationship and remounted in 
teak wood frames. 

These primitive pictures done by Tang 
in iron show close conformity to the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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It happened! 


He is telephoning for help— 
His beautiful closed car is on fire 
and two members of his family 
are severely burned. 


The disaster could have been 
averted. 


Pyrene, used when an automo- 
bile fire starts, is sure protection 
to life and property. 


Can you afford to risk your own 
life and your automobile, when, 
at a small price, you can equip 
your car with Pyrene and know 
that you are fully protected from 
fire dangers? 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every automobile 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


SSS es 
Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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ancient canons of art. They are strong 
with rhythmic vitality. Though crude 
and heavy, they have an unusual 
strength. The rugged line of the distant 
mountains blends with the foliage of his 
trees that have their base in some mar- 
gin of a lake or stream. He has elimin- 
ated to the last line possible every non- 
essential to his design. His subjects re- 
main close to nature and to life. His 
people go about the humbler avoca- 
tions of the Chinese; their toil bent 
figures are vital in their simplicity. His 
worshipper bends reverent in the shrine. 

The work of Tang Tien-chih was con- 
tinued by his sons and contemporaries 
who elaborated his simple landscapes, 
refining the lines of iron. A set of these 
pictures, eight in number, I found last 
year in the old city of Changsha. They 
are landscapes executed by an unknown 
artist for the house of Li who held 
them for two hundred years. They are 
in excellent preservation. Each picture 
is made up of several units, usually 
four, so spaced as to give a satisfying 
perspective. 

Here are men in tea houses built 
over the water, there a woman in her 
window waits the home coming of her 
spouse. An old man toils up the hill- 
side, men meet on the bridge to pass 
the time of day, and fishermen, who 
would have delighted the soul of Isaac 
Walton, sit dreaming over their sus- 
pended lines. 

The houses vary in type. The home 
of the villager nestles behind a clump of 
trees. A thatched cottage is outlined 
with geometric precision. Hills take on 
the fantastic shapes that the traveler in 
remote sections has seen.  Reeds and 
moss-grown rocks clearly indicate the 
banks of water ways. The boat on the 
rippling water carries the narrow necked 
basket of the fisherman. The waves are 
portrayed in ideal simplicity by a mere 
bended wire beneath the boat. The 
flag flying from the yamen pole is still 
swaying with the breezes of centuries 
ago. The spread of sails on the distant 
junks could have been attained only by 
the use of pliant bamboo stays. 

The trees which the artist shaped in 
this enduring medium are of the classic 
type known to all students of Chinese 
art. The pine, the wutung, the bam- 
boo, the willow, and the ginkgo tree 
are unmistakable. They stand in relief 
now in the foreground of the sketch, 


now partly hidden by some home or 
hillside. The care used in drawing 
identical branching in each tree of a 
group is typically Chinese. 

The moonrise of this artist is per- 
haps his greatest touch. Four parallel 
lines of ferrous mist, a circle of iron, 
and the heart is satisfied! With the un- 
yielding material to which the artist 
gave his thought, he has brought to us 
that rare experience to the occidental 
soul, an oriental moonrise. 

The quartet of the "four seasons" is 
still a Chinese delight. They comprise 
the orchid for spring, the bamboo for 
summer, the chrysanthemum for 
autumn, and the mei-hwa (yellow pru- 
nus) for winter. 

Tron lends itself to color effects. Time 
has added a touch of color to the iron 
with which the artist worked. Rust 
along the branches and in the rocky 
masses gives a depth and warmth of 
shade that is pleasing to the eye. 

The pictures of Tang Tien-chih, whose 
signature in iron is shown with his 
gracefully wrought orchid, and those of 
his successors have adorned the homes 
of many of the well to do families oí 
central China. They have been car- 
ried, I am told, as far as Chengtu, in 
the far western province that borders 
on the Himalayas. Some oí them 
have been used to adorn lanterns. 

The effectiveness of the picture in a 
Chinese setting is unusually good. The 
room of the Chinese opens by a door 
and a half partition, covered with glass 
or paper, onto the court yard. Iron 
pictures are used to decorate two of the 
remaining walls, being placed on oppo- 
site sides of the room in pairs or fours in 
exact line. The pictures are framed in 
teak wood, severely plain, and backed 
with lin-dz (silk over paper), of cream 
or white. They are set off by the strict- 
ly conventional character of walls and 
iurniture. 

It is to be regretted that the true art 
of producing iron pictures is lost to the 
world. Few men can combine the skill 
of the forger in iron with the soul of an 
artist. Only a rare artist could com- 
mand that spontaneity of composition 
which Tang Tien-chih and his con- 
temporaries employed when, with the 
iron white hot in the forge, they drew 
out in imperishable metal the lacy 
branches, the rugged mountains and the 
weary burdenbearer of their time. 
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without air so that canning which 
must cut the air supply makes the 
spore birthrate about nil. 

Vegetables take longer to can than 
the acid fruits and vegetables, such as 
tomatoes, as the spores do not hanker 
after acids as a rule. Of course the less 
heating and cooking the better for the 
naturalness of the canned materials. 

So the thing we want to do is render 
our fruits and vegetables as sterile as 
possible with as little fuss as possible, 
and to prevent spores from forming. 
Thus canning is simply the process of 
spore and bacteria birth-control in the 
storage of fruits and vegetables for fu- 
ture use. 

There must be some degree of vac- 
uum airlessness within the jar or can. 
In other words there must be more 
pressure from without the receptacle 
than within, making it difficult to take 
off the lid on account of the suction or 
lack of air and the air pressure outside 
the can. Therefore when you buy a can 


of anything it is better to see the can 
flat or pushed in at the ends than bulg- 
ing out. (In fact don’t buy a can that 
bulges out, for you may be pretty cer- 
tain that there is a merry time to be 
had by all the spores within and they 
are but too glad to pass on the merry 
time to you.) 

In order to make safety safer it has 
been found wiser to “process” after you 
have packed the containers. Add most 
of the heat after the container has been 
filled and safe from contamination. 


TESTING 


Stop, smell and look! This is the 
precaution that anyone should take 
with canned goods. It is marvelous 
how few bought canned goods are un- 
safe. And it is simply because the mak- 
ers have taken the right precautions. 

1. Be as particular in the home as 

the canner is in the factory. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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EO ERHAPS one of the most influ- 
2 M ential artists of the latter 19th 
XLA Century England was William 


y Morris. Together witha group 

À OQ of fellow artistshestrovetoturn 

ae mS the taste of that day away from 

the vulgarities of the Second Empire period and 

its imitations to a more natural and unaffected 
expression of beauty. 

o the decorative arts particularly William 
Morris devoted his attention. His intimate 
knowledge of the technicalities of weaving and 
dyeing, in addition to his great ability as a de- 
signer, enabled him to express on fabrics some 
of the best of his artistic achievements. 
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RINTED ON LINEN 


This exquisite design printed on linen in 
several charming color combinations is charac- 
teristic of William Morris’ work. It is exclusive 
in this country with F. Schumacher & Co. 

Your own decorator or upholsterer will make 
arrangements for you to see the Schumacher 
fabrics, including the Morris Print illustrated 
here. He will also arrange the purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufac- 
turers and Distributors to the trade only, of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 
60 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Offices in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. « uw 


Heed the danger sign—bleeding gums 


Just before Pyorrhea strikes—to undermine the teeth 
and health—kindly, knowing Nature sends a warning: 
the gums are tender and bleed easily. 


Take heed immediately, before it is too late, before the 
gums recede and the loosened teeth must be extracted, 
before the germ-laden pus- pockets form, before infection 
spreads throughout the system. 


Better yet, play safe. Don't wait for Nature's warning. 
Four persons out of every five over forty years of age, 
and thousands younger, are afflicted with Pyorrhea. This 
is the immutable law of averages. Your dentist will tell 
you that. : 


Go to him regularly, systematically, for tooth and gum 
inspection. And brush your teeth, twice daily at least, 
with Forhan's For the Gums. This healing dentifrice, if 
used in time and used consistently, will prevent Pyorrhea 
or check its progress. It will make your mouth clean 
and healthful, preserve your priceless teeth, safeguard 
your precious health. 


Forhan's For the Gums is the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D. D.S. It is time-tested, efficient, safe. 
The foremost dentists recommend and use it. 


Be on your guard. Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the 
Gums today. Brush your teeth with it regularly. 
Remember, in your case, the odds are 4 to 1 in favor 
of Pyorrhea. At all druggists. 35c and 60c in tubes. 


FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 
4 


Formula oy R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. = 6 
Forhan Company, New York c 
Forhan's, Limited, Montreal 
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Fruit and vegetables can be dried by the simple method of 
arranging them in trays and then playing a stream of air on them 


from an electric fan. 


In due time they are dehydrated 
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2. If it is a glass jar, beware of 
bubbles or mushy look of foods 
inside. 

3. The lid must take some force to 
remove. 

(The partial vacuum of course is 
due to the jar being sealed while 
its contents are almost at boiling 
point, air contraction and steam 
condensation being the causes). 

4. A tin should be smooth or look a 
bit pushed in. 

5. Discard any bulgy can. 

6. Throw away can or jar when in 
doubt. 

7. Throw away if unduly sour. 

8. Never swallow when you taste to 
test. 

The rare poisonings occurring from 
canned goods show that there is little 
danger when it is done correctly. The 
Bacillus Botulinus is very rare, occur- 
ring in some regions more than in others 
but the Government gives these meth- 
ods to guard against it and we quote: 

1. Make it the absolutely invariable 
rule never to can any vegetable or 
fruit not in first-class condition; that 
is, do not can food which is slightly 
moldy or specked, oversoft, or “just 
ready to spoil,” or partly rotted. Cut- 
ting out the soft parts and using the 
rest for canning may prove very poor 
economy in the end. 

2. Give all canned food a careful and 
rigid inspection at the time the can or 
jar is opened, and discard any material 
having an unusual appearance or odor, 
without even tasting it. It is a useful 
precaution to notice the odor of the 
vegetable while it is boiling since heat 
often intensifies certain putrefactive 
odors. 

3. Boil the food as it comes from 
the can before tasting it. The spores 
of Bacillus Botulinus may withstand 
long boiling, but fortunately are not 
likely to grow in the human body. 
Their poison however, is destroyed by 
thorough boiling; certain authorities 
recommend that the boiling process be 
continued for 30 to 45 minutes. It 
must be clearly understood, however, 
that we can not safely consume spoiled 
food even after boiling. 

4. The final disposal of canned goods 
which have spoiled, or are suspected 
of spoilage, is a matter of real impor- 
tance. Chickens and other animals may 
be and often have been fatally poisoned 
by eating such spoiled materials. Even 
worse than this danger is the possibility 
of spreading the Bacillus Botulinus (pos- 
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sibly other dangerous spores through 
the soil. With such considerations in 
mind it would seem that spoiled canned 
goods should be burned, or, if that is 
impracticable, they should be boiled 
for an hour with some efficient disin- 
fectant in order to be sure that all dan- 
Eerous spores are destroyed. Burying 
them deeply in the soil with a gener- 
ous covering of quicklime will prevent 
the poisoning of domestic animals and 
may have some influence in preventing 
infection of the soil with a highly 
dangerous organism. 


TOOLS FOR PRESERVING 


After these few words on the neces- 
sity for careful canning, we will go on 
and give you a brief description of 
what is on the market to use for your 
convenience. 

Included on this list is a lot of things 
that you will not want and some that 
you will crave. It is a list that is 
pretty well inclusive so that you can 
pick and choose. The only thing we 
would suggest is that unless you have 
enough things your canning will be irk- 
some and difficult. 

Before we go any further we want to 
make it plain that we will not discuss 
the canning in tins, only the canning in 
glass. 

First a birdseye view of the possible 
tools: 


Fach Each 
2 w w trays ....$ 3.00 1 jelly strainer.. — .T5 
1 ww bowl 1.25 lw w jug...... 50 
1 w w bow! 1.12 1l alum preserve 
1 cook pot 3.50 kettle ...... . 50 
1 sauce pan 2.50 1 glass measuring 
1 colander 1.08 | cup ........ .25 
1 sauce pan 2.00 1 aluminum meas- 
1 kettle 3.00 ure graduated .85 
1 skimmer .50 1 box of rubber 
1 ladle 1.00 rings ....... 15 
1 round dis ..1.88 1 w w spoon. 38 
1 funnel .15 3 cheesecloth 
1 Pressure cooker 25.00 dusters .... 
1 Hall canner l vegetable scrub — .13 
complete 5.50 S vegetable knives — .50 
1 tin puree sieve a f Dlespoon Sem 38 
(course) ... 1.75 | fe E 
1 culinary basket .63  ; ‘20 
lw e scale..... 7.25 1 105 
1 thermometer . 3.00 1 2.63 
1 Enterprise lset measuring 
chopper .... 2.75 spoons ...... .30 
1 Scotts parer.. 2.75  l duplex fork.... .38 
1 Sterling slicer. 4.89 1 felt jelly bag.. 3.00 
l bean slicer.... 1.75 1 spatula ...... 1.00 


The two or three tables must stand 
and not tilt. Covered with linoleum 
or whatever happens to be your table 
top. 

The stove must work. The fireless 
cooker, electric or non-fireless cooker, 
electric, gas, oil or whatever works 

(Continued on page 98) 
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A Pair of Thoroughbreds 


The Oldsmobile Eight Super Sport 
and the Sport Roadster 


Built for people who make the most of summer, the 
Super Sport and the Sport Roadster are thorough- 
breds. They have real distinction because they are 
built to be true sport cars—not just conventional 
cars with accessories added as an afterthought. 


Their low, clean-cut bodies are done in Weathered 
Bronze, a soft new shade of green. The rich brown 
Spanish leather upholstery and the olive Burbank 
top complete a color scheme of summer-time har- 
monies. Every refinement that would increase the 
joy and comfort of driving is present. 


And best of all, these cars are Eights—meaning 
that while you are hardly conscious of the engine, 
you enjoy the smoothness and flexibility that only 
an eight can give. Moreover, General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories proved the Oldsmobile Eight 


the most powerful engine of its size in America. 


Drive either of these twin sport cars and you'll 
appreciate the difference between ordinary trans- 
portation and luxurious, exhilarating travel. 


OLDS MOTOR] WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
EIGHTS and FOURS 


Other Eight Cylinder Models 
TouringCar $1375 Coupe - $1875 
Brougham 1775 Sedan - 2025 

Prices F. O. B. Lansing 


DSMOBI 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Sport Equipment 


Standard equipment of both the Super- 
Sport and Sport Roadster includes: 
Boyce Motometer, rear vision mirror, 
combination stop and parking light, step 
lights in doors. spot light. cast aluminum 
steps, Tuarc steel wheels, nickeled triple 
bar bumpers front and rear, cowl ventil- 
ator, cigar lighter, sun visor, drum type 
legal head lamps and cowl lamps. wind- 
shield wings, floor rugs, windshield 
eleaner, tool compartment in left front 
door, bicycle type fenders, top boot, 
nickeled radiator and hub caps. walnut 
side rails, gasoline gauge on walnut- 
finish instrument board, walnut steer- 
ing wheel and spokes, transmission 
lock, rear guard rails. double tire 
carrier. TheSport Roadsterhas, in addi- 
tion, two large luggage compartments 
and cast aluminum golf bag carrier. 
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O picture can show the 

qualities of accuracy, 
dependability and reliability 
which have built the Smith 
and Wesson reputation for 
superiority. Actual examina- 
tion will convince you. Any 
dealer will gladly permit close 
scrutiny of any Smith and 
Wesson revolver. 


SMITH & WESSON 


> Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 
A SPRINGFIELD 
Ee 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department F 


No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless = 
Né they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the namt YA 


= SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Branch Ofices: Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 


Western Representatives 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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sympathetically and controllably. 

It is often convenient to have large 
trays on which to place your different 
sets of canning implements. These 
trays come in aluminum, enamel, 
japanned tin. 

For washing, grading and sorting use 
the shallow trays, pans or bowls in 
enamel, aluminum or pottery.  Vege- 
table brushes, too, are invaluable to re- 
move any surplus dirt before the proc- 
ess of canning starts. 


Colanders and sieves for draining 
come in various kinds and varieties; 
tin, aluminum, enamel. Do not fear 
aluminum in canning processes, experi- 
ment has proved that it has no effect 
on foods. 

For the blanching process you can 
fall back upon the dear old pal “cheese 
cloth", or wire baskets. Many of these 
wire baskets and strainers are made 
with racks and clamps for steadiness 
and comfort. 

Then some large container, a bucket 
may do, but if you procure the large 
pots made for canning it is a neater and 
a nicer performance. 

You will need several kettles for 
blanching and rinsing after blanching. 
Don’t forget to have a tea kettle, a co- 
pious one, always on deck with boiling 
water. This will save steps, time and 
food, because you will then always have 
boiling water to supply to thirsty jars 
and for renewing blanching waters. 


CUTLERY 


Get knives that cut and that are es- 
pecially adapted for the vegetables you 
are going to cut. Remember that a 
vegetable knife that is suitable for po- 
tatoes or string beans will not cut pine- 
apples or squashes readily. 

The spatula or flexible bladed knife 
will be a tremendous asset to you. It 
will scrape out your bowls, save you 
time, material and altogether give your 
work finish. The kitchen without the 
spatula is like the garden without the 
rake. If you cook your canning foods 
first, you can remove bubbles from your 
jars with a spatula, also wooden 
paddles. 

It is not out of place here to speak 
of the stoners, electric fruit squeezers, 
choppers, slicers that are now being 
‘made for your delight. These are at- 
tachable to the table edge and quite out 
of the way and handy. Last and not 
least among these things is the tiny 
little inexpensive huller which saves the 
fruit, fingers and disposition. 

The stainless steel cutlery, of course, 
is quite ideal unless you can have silver 
knives that cut. Some acids in fruits 
and vegetables hurt the ordinary steel 
knife but the stainless steel is pretty 
well nigh impervious. 

Handle-fitted trays for holding and 
lifting out the jars while in the boiler 
are imperative needs. These must set 
up a few inches from the bottom of 
the boiler and must be so that the 
handles do not become too hot to hold. 
These are usually made of skeleton wire. 
A false bottom may be provided for the 
boiler too. If you have this and not 
the handled tray, you will need some of 
the jar lifters provided by able manu- 
facturers. If you have a large button 
hook and the sort of jar with a good 
clamp, you can lift out your jars with 
it very nicely. 

The seal and the proper weights and 
measures will take the guess work out 
of quantity hitting. The saccharim- 
eter to measure syrup thickness or 
density may or may not be useful. We 
should say unless you are doing can- 
ning or preserving for a huge household 
or for a business it is not absolutely 


necessary to have a saccharimeter, al- 
though, if you do use one, it is a tre- 
mendous lessening of guess work. A 
thermometer, of course, is necessary. 
If you are going to cook your product 
before canning then will you need 
sieves, spoons, funnels, and saucepans. 
The clock that keeps time, too, is a 
valuable accession to home canning. 


FRUIT JUICE PRESS 


For your convenience in one way or 
another you will be glad to know of a 
new press which crushes the juice from 
fruits simply and easily. Wooden uten- 
sils are convenient for crushing and 
pressing fruits, and enamel and alumi- 
num for handling the pressed pulp. But 
above all the glass container is wisest 
for storing. This press is of wood with 
central steel screw pin and handle. 


KINDS OF CANNERS 


This is the simplest canner. It may 
be just any old thing that can hold 
your jars and sufficient water. If 
provided with a false bottom it is a 
safe canner. 

These are buyable outside and im- 
provisable at home. The wash boiler 
or metal wash tubs covered snugly have 
often been used to very good ends in- 
deed. The false bottom may be wooden 
strips or heavy wire .netting. In fact 
all the bottom is supposed to do is to 
raise the jars so that the water and heat 
can circulate and keep the jars from 
jarring and bumping. 

This consists of a double walled bath 
and cover which extends down into the 
water, thus making in all three walls. 
This type of canner is good for vege- 
tables taking long time for processing. 

The steam pressure canner is made of 
very strong material fitted with a 
tightly adjusted lid which is so clamped 
down as to permit of a pretty high 
pressure, 

Most pressure outfits will carry a 
pressure up to 30 pounds with, of 
course, the corresponding temperatures 
from 212° to 274° Fahrenheit. Here 
you have the pressure gauge, safety 
valve steam pet cock, and the whole 
thing is regulatable as to pressure and 
temperature. It is therefore suitable 
for processing vegetables difficult to can, 
and in high altitudes where the tem- 
perature of boiling water is far below 
212°. Full directions come with this 
cooker, which is also usable for meats 
and daily cookery of all sorts. It can 
be had from the size holding three jars 
of one quart each to factory sizes hold- 
ing thousands of jars. 


GLASS JARS 


The jar’s nearest ally are the rubber 
seal rings. 

Don’t use the rubber of yester-year! 
Always buy new ones and remember 
that you must test these when you get 
them home. Remember too, that the 
pressure in canning these days tries the 
rubber as no old-time open kettle 
method did. 

The glass question is a varied one: 
The variety of glass containers are such 
that a choice is amusing: 


1. Glass jars: with metal screw 
tops lined with porcelain plus the 
rubber ring for air tightness. 
The tops are usable until they 
wear out. 

2. Glass jars: with tops which must 
be punctured before removing. 

3. Glass jars: whose tops are mar- 
ried to them by a rubber ring 
and a wire clamp. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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LloDee BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


If there is one word which will sum up the 
average owner’s impression of Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car, that word is 
dependable. 


If there is a word to express the quality 
which Dodge Brothers have striven, 
above all else, to build into the Touring 
Car, it is—again—dependable. 


Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
word dependable has come to be definitely 
associated, the nation over, with Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car—and the other 
vehicles bearing their name. 


Nor have Dodge Brothers built this en- 
viable reputation through advertising. 
They have built motor cars, so depend- 
able in fact that the word has presented 
itself automatically to the public mind. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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NTRODUCING GRAULITE (Formula Patent- 

ed) to its future users among Home Owners, 

Prospective Builders, Architects, Decorators, 
Manufacturers of Fine Furniture, and Manufac- 
turers who use Wood Products. 


GRAULITE, The Master Finish for wood, is 
the result of years of experimentation in producing 
a beautiful, transparent, durable and impervious 
finish for all woods, yet a finish which would effect 
a saving in the time and labor involved in its 
application. 


GRAULITE is unique in that it is a Filler, Stain 
and Finish in one. 


GRAULITE is not a paint, nor a varnish; neither 
does it contain shellac nor other materials ordinarily 
used in the manufacture of paint and varnish. 


GRAULITE is not merely a surface finish; it 
enters into and becomes a part of the wood fibres. 


GRAULITE is the master finish for wood trim, 
furniture and floors, bringing out the utmost 
natural beauty of the wood and achieving a surface 
which will withstand wear, marring and water. 


GRAULITE, applied to floors, will accomplish in 
two hours what ordinary methods of floor finishing 
require at least twenty-four hours. A GRAULITE 
finished floor can be walked on immediately after 
application. 


GRAULITE is a revolutionary method of wood 
treatment, like nothing else, now placed on the 
market in its perfected state. 


Write for the booklet on “Graulite, 
the Master Finish for Wood”, together 
with Architectural Specification cov- 
ering the application of Graulite. Sam- 
ple panels, on the wood you are using, 
will be furnished on request. 


W. F. GRAUL CO, INC. 


41 Pleasant Street, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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4. Glass jars: self-sealing but after 
it is sealed you cannot open it 
for any reason during the proc- 
essing. These have a lacquered 
metal top. Around the top is a 
narrow lining of a composition 
which when heated softens and 
sticks to the glass and, while the 
adhering is going on, the wire 
clamp holds it together and is 
removed after it is sealed. 

4. Glass Jars: with flat metal cap 
over the rubber ring and a brace- 
let ring with thread and over- 
lapping top edge which, when 
screwed over, holds the top se- 
curely. These tops can be used 
indefinitely. 


The Office of Home Economics at 
Washington says this about containers; 
"if the old-fashioned screw-top jar is 
used good caps are essential for safety. 
After having been used, the edge of this 
cap becomes flared and the porcelain 
lining frequently is loosened from the 
top. This lid then not only is difficult 
to sterilize but may fail to give an air- 
tight seal" So if you have such jars 
around use them for canning fruits and 
other things which are simpler to can 
than vegetables. 

It is a wise precaution to place a hot 
towe] under jars when filling them with 
"hot stuff", Especially when your table 
top has a glass or composition top. * 

In testing the hermetically sealed jars, 
if after twenty-four hours, you can lift 
them by their lids without mishap, 
the sealing is safe. Also, invert the 
screw-topped jars and a leak will soon 
show. 


ELECTRIC CANNING AND PRESERVING 


There is nothing so delightful as the 
simplicity of canning in the clectric 
kitchen. 

The chief value of electric ovens and 
fireless cookers used in this way, par- 


ticularly with the “cold-pack” method,- 


is the uniform temperature which elec- 
trical heating supplies. This does away 
with- all possibility of imperfect or 
intermittent sterilization, which, as those 
versed in bacteriological matters know, 
allows the development of the spores 
that will later become bacteria and pro- 


WALL TEXTURES 


duce fermentation. Moreover, the 
flavor of fruits or vegetables is found 
to be greatly superior when the un- 
varying heat of electricity is applied. 
After the preliminaries are done covers 
are then put on loosely and the cans 
set in the electric oven or electric fire- 
less cooker to be maintained at a tem- 
perature of 212? Fahrenheit for the 
specified time. This length of time for 
the “processing”, varies with different 
vegetables and fruits. Processing com- 
pleted, the cans are ready for cooling 
and putting away to furnish delectables 
for future use. 


OPEN KETTLE METHOD 


Where it is desirable or necessary, as 
in the making of preserves, to use the 
open kettle method, the electric oven 
by no means loses its importance. The 
kettle containing the preserves, instead 
of being set on top of the stove and re- 
quiring constant stirring to prevent 
burning, is put bodily in the oven 
where heat reaches it with no danger 
of scorching. 

Drying by electricity, that is, with an ° 
electric fan, is, of course, nothing more 
than a new version of the drying our 
grandmothers and mothers used to do, 
except that now the process is applied 
to nearly all fruits and vegetables, in- 
cluding those which it would never 
have occurred to the old-fashioned 
housekeeper to treat in this way. The 
equipment required is simple and really 
inexpensive—an electric fan and a pile 
of drying trays. (Any home manager 
with ingenuity can fashion these her- 
self if she desires). These trays—usu- 
ally four in number—have wooden sides 
and bottoms of galvanized wire screen 
covered with a thickness of cheesecloth 
to prevent the possibility of discolor- 
ing the product. “Drying racks" they 
are called, and when the electric fan is 
placed in front of them, tilted slightly 
upward or at an angle of about 30°, the 
breeze plays up through the screen and 
in due course “dehydrates” the fruit or 
vegetables to a condition that allows of 
keeping them over the winter. They 
can be stored in muslin bags or paraffin 
paper containers and put away until 
needed. 
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a limitation in the matter of texture, 
even if there was no limitation in color 
possibilities—and in houses not over- 
securely built there was, and is (why 
deny it?) the ever existing danger of 
cracks which occur even in the best 
plastering when the frame settles. Better 
plaster bases, more rigid metal lath, 
and other inventions, have gone far 
to minimize this danger, and sanded 
plaster finishes, tinted or painted, are as 
good as they ever were; in fact, they 
are better. 

But new architectural fashions began 
to demand something more in the way 
of textured plaster walls. First there 
were houses in the Italian villa manner, 
done in greater or less resemblance to 
their prototypes, and now, demanding 
textures even more textureful, there are 
Spanish interiors, done in ways ranging 
from fine and studious expressions of 
the style to things which a good art 
director would not accept for a motion 
picture set. From present indications 


Renaissance. If they are well done, 
they can be extraordinarily interesting 
and colorful, and can add a distinctly 
interesting and picturesque chapter to 
our compendium of adapted architec- 
tural styles. 

Also demanding rough plaster finishes, 
there are certain types of English coun- 
try houses, notably the mediaeval and 
Jacobean and the modern cottage types. 
Here rough plaster work is the natural 
and necessary complement to rough 
woodwork, tiled or flagged floors and 
that sort of thing. 

But rough plaster walls, obviously 
are exactly what not to think of in 
connection with any kind of Georgian 
interiors, 18th Century French interiors, 
chinoiseries, or any but the earlier types 
of interiors generally called “Colonial”. 
In these, and in many other types, 
paneling, brocades, silks, and wall 
papers will always remain the only 
conceivable wall treatments. 

One of the most varied and adaptable 


we might as well make up our' minds to^ of all recently developed treatments for 


a wave of popularity for interiors in, 
or near, the manner of the Spanish 


textured walls is one which is not even 
(Continued on page 102) 
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URTAINS that conform to the best ideas in 

modern decoration are these of Lustre-Lace from 
the Scranton Looms. In their beauty is expressed 
not only the skill of master weavers, but is shown also 
the fine originality which is characteristic of 'T'wen- 
tieth Century design. 


Heretofore, lace curtain-fabrics have been indis- 


putably lovely, but dull-surfaced as are most cotton Curtain selection is made easy for 
é A S l you by this interesting booklet, “New 
things. It remained for Scranton to create a lace so Outlooks for Every Home.” Another 
shimmering and silken of texture that it vies in sheen valuable aid for the home decorator is 
7 : z è s x $ the “Scranton Bedspreads” booklet. 
with the richest satin. Imagine this textile of airy These illustrate new and authoritative 
H ^ 7 Zaun treatments for every 
though luxurious mien, woven throughout with vary ips Ok eise ad 
ing patterns of the greatest charm, and you have a bed. Fill out and mail 
: : : = s EE coupon to-day, and if 
fair conception of this newest of all new curtain-laces. you have an unusual 
'The better to visualize Scranton Lustre-Lace Cur- curtain problem, write 
d our Service Depart- 
tains, however, we would suggest that you see them ment about it. 


at your favorite store. Ask also to see Scranton 
r4 Super-Filet Curtains, Shadow Laces, and Filet Nets. 


SCRANTON ,, 


LACE CURTAINS 2 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Dept. 8-G Scranton, Pa. 

Please send me without cost, "New Out- 
| looks for Every Home,” “Scranton Bed- 
| | spreads,” and companion booklets. 


È Q: ioe | 
; CURTAIN NETS re 
E 


BEDSPREADS 


s» Google NE LR 


Residence of A. P. Shalley, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


"not part NA. rigidaire 
for many times its cost"~ 


“The Frigidaire installed in my home is eminently 
satisfactory. It functions perfectly, we are greatly 
pleased and consider it the best modern improvement 
in our home. It seems to be perfect in its automatic 
operation. We would not part with Frigidaire for 
many times the amount it costs if we knew we could 
not get another one." 
A. P. SHALLEY 
2707 Shriver Avenue 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


This is typical of the experience of thousands of home 
owners with Frigidaire. In these homes Frigidaire is 
A) providing a better, more healthful method of refrigera- 


e) tion than it is possible to ever obtain with melting (& 
Gh, . AY 
d 9 ice. Its constantly cold, dry atmosphere keeps food [o 
JEU longer and in a perfect state of preservation, and Y 
! retains the original flavor and tastiness. It operates 
from your home electric current at an average cost 
no greater than you would pay for ice. 
There is a style and size of Frigidaire to meet your 
requirements, purchasable for a moderate price on 
very easy terms. Write for booklet HG 8 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
1 | Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
= A Dayton, Ohio L 
Joa EN 
ON AN 


am THE ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATOR for MODERN HOMES 


Frigid aire 
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Two detail photographs of brushed plaster wall 


finishes which combine 


color and texture in a 


wide variety of effects 
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a plasterer’s job, but which is applied 
with a brush. It is in powder form, 
and needs only to be mixed with warm 
water and applied to practically any 
surface, whether old or new. Several 
of the varied effects of this wall treat- 
ment are shown in the detail illustra- 
tions. The complete application of this 
finish includes the fixing of the first 
coat with a sizing compound, which 
also comes in powder form, and is dis- 
solved in boiling water, and the final 
finishing with a ready prepared glaz- 
ing medium, transparent and drying 
with a soft sheen. 

In the application of this finish, 
which consists of both materials and 
method, a great variety of effects is 
obtainable, from simple one-coat stip- 
pled washes to highly elaborate effects 
of blended color. It has been especially 
developed for the reproduction of the 
antique effects of Spanish and Italian 
plaster work, as well as- for walls imi- 
tating travertine and other similar 
stones. It has been found from ex- 
periments over a period of ten years 
that this finish does not crack or chip, 
and that when the glazing coat is ap- 
plied, it may be washed without det- 
rimental effects. 

Before the development of this meth- 
od of creating textured walls it was 
necessary to depend upon a degree of 
artisanship in the plasterer seldom en- 
countered. Italian plasterers are usu- 
ally endowed with a good deal of imag- 
ination and skill, and have produced 
excellently artistic plaster finishes, but 
it has never been possible to be sure 
of securing this kind of labor eco- 
nomically or in any given locality. 

For the wall treatment of lobbies and 
foyers, as well as for certain other 
types of interiors, artifice has supplied 
excellent imitations of such stones as 
travertine and Caen stone. These have 
been developed in cement, and very 
closely realize the best historic tra- 
ditions. Actual travertine and Caen 
stone are difficult and expensive to pro- 
cure, and architectural p:ictice in this 
country readily sanctions the use of 
good imitations. The wall in Caen 
stone effect reproduces the fine texture 
and soft gray tone of the French stone, 
and it is marked off in stone courses. 
The imitation travertine is handled in 
the same way, and reproduces a stone 
of porous appearance and soft, neutral 
color. 

About two years ago architecture was 
called upon to make a place for an 
entirely new material, and one with a 
remarkable variety of uses and range 
of color, added to its natural texture. 
This material is made of kiln dried and 
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chemically prepared wood fibre and fine 
cork, mixed with a fire and weather- 
proof binder, and pressed into its 
tough, compact consistency under a 
hydraulic pressure of 2,500 pounds to 
the square inch. It is resistant to heat 
and flame, as well as to moisture, and 
because of its consistency does not 
shrink or warp. Its appearance is that 
of an open textured stone, but it can 
be swayed, drilled, planed, nailed or 
screwed, like wood. 

It can be seen at once that this 
material has a future. It has emerged 
from the experimental stage, and has 
stood a variety of tests both indoors 
and out over a period oí eight years. 

For interior walls this material is 
made in sheets a half inch, or five 
eighths of an inch thick, and being a 
finish material requires no surfacing 
treatment after it has been'applied to 
the wall. Its best use is for interiors 
of simple lines and plain surfaces, with- 
out architectural embellishment, and 
its effect is that of antique travertine. 
The color, in this case, is a mottled 
ivory, one of the two standard or 
“stock” colors. The other is black, 
which may be used effectively in some 
instances, while such colorings as blue, 
green or brick red are specially added in 
the mixture. The material is shipped 
in slabs seventeen and a half by forty- 
seven and a halí inches area, and is 
cut to fit where it is used. Its best 
effects are those in which it is cut in 
relatively small units and jointed. It 
is used not only for walls, but for 
floors as well, and in this connection 
can be laid over old floors. The floot- 
ing slabs are made with a closer tex- 
ture than those for use in walls, and 
in thicknesses of an inch and a quarter 
are used for the construction of stairs. 

Certainly the vocabulary of architec- 
ture has been vastly enriched by these 
new methods and materials, and their 
proper and intelligent use is only a mat- 
ter of architectural sanity and good 
judgment. 

The necessity of specially trained or 
esthetically gifted artisanship no longer 
exists. Walls of interesting and pic- 
turesque texture can be achieved any- 
where, and at a reasonable cost, and it 
only remains for architects, decorators 
and owners to observe a degree of mod- 
eration and to be governed by a sense 
of fitness, if we are to escape the mis- 
fortune of having texture walls be- 
come a fad, or being used in interiors 
to which they are unsuitable. 

There are an ample number of in- 
teriors, both stylistic and otherwise, to 
give plenty of scope to all who ad- 
mire rough and inte-esting textures. 
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Vibrations from earthquakes are recorded by the | 

Seismograph. Side walls and ceilings produce ¢ 
asimilar record when cracks appear, indicat- 
ing disturbances in the building structure 
due to shrinkage and settlement of first 


Areyou protecting your home from 
settlement and shrinkage cracks? 


The home you are planning to build can now be protected 
from damage to costly wall and ceiling decorations caused 
by unsightly settlement cracks. These cracks are princi- 
pally due to shrinkage of first floor joists, supported on 
wood timbers. This trouble and expense can be avoided 
by using Truscon and National Steel Joist Construction 
in the first floor, thus making the interior as rigid and 
unyielding as the outside walls. 


Theillustration below shows across section view of this Steel 
Joist First Floor Construction. Hy-Rib Metal Lath is laid 
above to support the concrete filling. Over the concrete is 
laid wocd, tile, or any other typeof flooring. If desired, metal 
lath may be readily attached to the under side of the joists 
for plastered ceiling. The entire construction is very simple 
toinstall. It soon pays for its slight additional cost in the 
saving of repairs and its safety from fire. 


What protection have you 
from basement fires? 


Ninety per cent of résidence fires 
originate in the basement. Positive 
protectioncan besecured by build- 
ing your first floor of Truscon and 
National Steel Joists, Hy-Rib Metal 
Wiring Lath and Concrete Construction. 
No fire of basement origin can 
penetrate it since there is nothing 
that can burn. Steel Joist First 
Floors also eliminate basement 
dust and vermin. The air-tight, 
solid construction prevents cold or 
dampness coming up from below. 
Truscon and National Steel Joist 
First Floors are permanent, dur- 
able, fire-proof and economical. 
. Sendforestimatesand suggestions. 
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"This trademark iden- 
tifies products of the 
world's largest manu- 
facturer of Copper, 
Brass and Bronze. 


The American Brass 
Company manufac- 
tures all combinations of 
Copper, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
and Nickel which can be 
wrought into sheets, 
wire, rods and tubes for 
manufacturing and fab- 
ricating Mechanical, 
Electrical and Architec 
tural Construction. 


A single organization 
is responsible for the en- 
tire process of mining, 
smelting and manufac- 
turing, thereby insuring 
the utmost in quality at 
every stage from mine to 
consumer. 
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No RUSTY water in his 


neighbors tub 


HE tub is filling with rusty 

water—enough to make any- 
one start the day in a bad humor— 
yet next door, in the very same 
type of house, there are none of 
these vexations—the plumbing 
pipe is rustless brass. 

Rusting pipes are responsible 
for most plumbing troubles. Not 
only does rust reduce the flow 
to a thin trickle but the water is 
discolored and uninviting. The 
final results are leaks, damage to 
property and frequent repair bills. 

All this is avoided when Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe is installed. It 
is rustless. The added cost is only 


Know the vital facts about 
plumbing. Our new booklet "Ten 
Years Hence" tells the story. A 
copy will be sent free on request. 
Address Department G. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies inthe Principal Cities 
MILLS AND FACTORIES: 
Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. , Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


“TRUSOON STEEL COMPANY PRESTR 


Warehouses and ices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 
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Slate underfoot 


Garden Walks 
Coping 
Paving 
Thresholds 
Floors 
Stairs 
Landings 
Hearths 


HE enduring qualities of slate are such that, once in- 
stalled, the upkeep, deterioration, repair and renewal 
expense is practically nil. 


Slate is unaffected by the elements, heat, cold and frost. 
No matter where or how long slate is used, it presents the 
same resistant, non-absorbing surface. 


No other natural stone formation can equal slate in archi- 
tectural beauty and adaptability. It may be obtained in 
natural or finished slabs, blocks, tiles or sheets of any size, 
thickness or shape, in black, grey, brown, green, purple, red 

' or variegated colors. 


The underfoot uses for slate include flagging for walks, 
promenades, terraces, porches, entries, lobbies, alcoves, 
breakfast and living rooms; thresholds, hearths, sills, stair 
steps, risers and landings. Added to its other properties, 
slate offers a safe, sure footing. 


Other Profitable Uses For Slate 


In the middle ages it was discovered that a slate roof kept 
out the weather longer than any other natural or artificial 
material, This fact remains unchanged to this day. 


No one knows how long a slate roof wi'l last. 


Many of the slate roofs of medieval times are as service- 
able today as when they were put on, centuries ago. Fire, 
sparks, chemical fumes, weather conditions have no effect 
upon slate. It will not curl up or warp. 


Much of the slate quarried is used for re-roofing. 
The structural, sanitary, electrical and miscellaneous uses 


of slate are almost limitless. 


‘A comprehensive booklet, devoted to the 
varied uses of slate, will be mailed on request. 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia 


757 Drexel Building 
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Peach blossoms in 
shell pink on white. 
Also in pastel blue on 
yellow. From Lloyd 


WALL PAPERS for BEDROOMS 
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space but with an exposure toward open 
country, a river, or a lake—anything 
which gives unbroken or strongly re- 
flected light. The same window space 
in a much larger room would also re- 
quire a much lighter paper to get the 
same degree of illumination. It is simple 
enough, yet thousands of rooms lack 
charm and comfort because the atten- 
tion has been focused upon the dra- 
peries and upholstery before the light 
has been properly adjusted. As the 
starting point of the entire decoration 
of the room is the background, the 
walls, whether they be painted or pa- 
pered, should be considered long before 
anything else. 

There is one more point that is usual- 
ly ignored in this question of light ad- 
justment. What re- 
flecting power has the 
surface itself—the 
texture—of the pa- 
per? And is it a pleas- 
ant light that comes 
back to us from those 4 
walls? Workers with : £ 
pigments know that 1 
the most agreeable re- 
flections do not come 
from perfectly plain 
flat surfaces where the 
color, has been wash- 
ed or laid on in a 
solid flat tone. It is 
monotonous, tiresome, 
and glaring. The in- 
teresting surface, the 
broken and mottled 
color, the undertone 
and the overlay, all 
give a vibrating quali- 
ty which far surpasses 
the flat tone in quali- 
ty of  liveableness. 
This is one of the 
things that pattern 
does for us, too, 
whether in paper, 
rugs, or upholstery. It blue. 


Bradley & Merril 
A quaint and charming cottage 
paper has bunches of prim pink, 
mauve and yellow tulips on gray. 
From W. H. S. Lloyd 
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Landscape in greens and 
blue surrounded by morning 
glories in lavender, pink and 
Courtesy of Strahan 


breaks up the light, varies it, and sends 
it back into the room—a rich, interest- 
ing and pleasant glow. The emboss- 
ing of a paper serves the same purpose, 
does to the flat surface what the artist 
accomplishes on his canvas by the thick- 
and-thin of his paint and the manipula- 
tion of his brush. All these things 
add or detract from the light quality 
in a room. 

The effect of airiness is hard to sep- 
arate from the effect of light. Usually 
the light papers will give it. But there 
is one other element that crops out for 
consideration in obtaining the most 
successful results. I have already re- 
ferred to it in the article on halls; the 
effect that certain patterns have in pro- 
ducing the illusion of space and openness. 

The delicate colors 
may go far toward 
getting this effect in 
the bedroom, the 
pinks and grays, the 

i lavenders and whites, 
i the creams and blues, 
and so on. But we 
do not always want 
a delicate color. 
Sometimes we want a 
vigorous tone in ad- 
dition to the lightness 
and airiness. There 
are charming chintz 
papers with clearly 
marked patterns in 
fairly strong colors on 
clear white back- 
grounds. I recall one 
paper with vigorous 
green and red flowers 
wandering indefinitely 
across a clear white 
ground. It was a 
marvellous space 
opener and so cool 
and airy! Another 


had a meandering 
blue flower of small, 
(Cont’d on page iix 


Imagine this pale green paper 

with white lilacs in a big, square 

bedroom with maple furniture. 
From Richard E. Thibaut 
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ndividualism-in Good Furniture 


EW things lend a more refreshing note to a room 

than a piece or two of Chippendale. These fine 
examples, in rich antique maple finish, have all the 
grace and beauty of the Eighteenth Century. 
Characteristic, in their genuine value, of all furniture under 
Elgin A. Simonds’ trade-mark—to be found at your 
dealer’s, along with our modern designs and faithful 
period reproductions. 


Upon request we will send our illustrated 
booklet “H” on interior decoration. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


cHicaco SYRACUSE, N. Y. NEW YORK 
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MANTELS—FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
DISTINCTIVE METALWORK 


A Mirrored 


Wall Sconce 


A O THOSE WHO | : 
/3 LOVE lines of 
beauty the graceful 
proportions of this 
mirrored WallSconce 
will strongly appeal. 


Designed for place- 
ment in small Dining 
and Reception 
Rooms—or in dainty 
Bed Chambers. 


Finished in Mellow 
Gold, Silver and 
Gold, or harmoni- 
ously coloured 
Enamel. 


Quant and 


USEFUL GIFTS 


ANDIRONS: FIRETOOLS: FENDERS 
FIREBACKS: LANTERNS: WEATHERVANES 


Unusual and Interesting 


Visit our Studios 
where you may vieu 
a comprehensive Col- i 
lection of artistic fit- : | ff 
ments covering every 3 
lighting requirement. | 


No. 33089 


pices OI 
Height 10% inches Prices on request 


designs at moderate prices 


Illustrations ufon request 


Robert Phillips Company, Inc. 
Arlisans in all Metals 


Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St., New York City 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER: NEW YORK |) 


414 MADISON AVENUE, 
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at 
[ndispensable Convenience 
Instant 


OT WATER 


Rew of the size of your home, 
you can have instant hot water from 
a Royal Automatic Storage Gas Water 
Heater. Installed at trivial cost in your 
basement, a Royal will furnish piping hot 
water day or night, year in year out, and 
by its low gas consumption and high heat- 
ing efficiency, pay for itself. Regardless of 
the number of faucets open at the same 
time, Royal construction assures full city 
pressure. Write for our booklet, “Hot 
Water,” which tells about the patented 
spreader, main and auxiliary burner and 
other exclusive features. Ask your 
plumber to demonstrate the Royal. 
ARCHITECTS :—W rite today for a Specifi- 


cation Manual for your files. Also for copy 
of a report made by a committee of architects 


-BASTIAN-MORLEY CO. 
LAPORTE, IND. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


automatic 


` ise 32 for homes with Storage Gas Water Heater 


M one bath, kitchen and 
EN laundry fixtures, $92.00. 
BASTIAN- œ, Other sizes as reáson- 


MORLEY CO. "~. able. 
2339 Trusdale Ave., ~~ 

La Porte, Indiana © NS Coed Hoaselsening 
Send me “Hot Water™ and Se 

advise size Royal for home with ^s, 


bath and __other faucets > Send for 


-r 


Plumber's Name——— 
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WALL PAPERS FOR BEDROOMS 


(Continued from page 106) 


quite silly shape on a plain white 
ground. That, too, gave the illusion of 
space. In these papers it is the contrast 
that counts and provided there is enough 
of the clear light ground showing to 
keep the light reflection sure, the sharp- 
ness and darkness of the other colors 
only serve to enhance the effect of airi- 
ness and openness. These papers with 
their vigorous, colorful patterns are 
qufte masculine enough for men’s rooms. 

The effect of spaciousness is achieved 
in the same manner, sometimes by pat- 
tern, often by contrast and sometimes 
by color. For the most part, the paper 
which gives no hint of definite limita- 
tions of space in its measures or its 
movement is the most successful. Let 
the pattern lead you on from point 
to point and your room becomes limit- 
less in its dimensions. For the large 
room, you may ptefer the more definite 
designs, for a large expanse of plain 
neutral toned walls is monotonous and 
lacking in decorative effect. 

The wall should make itself felt as 
an integral part of the room scheme. 
Too light a tone in a large room is just 
as bad as too dark a tone in a small 
room; too little decoration just as bad 
as over insistent decoration in a small 
space. There should be enough pattern 
and color interest for the wall to hold its 
cwn and slip into every other shape, 
color, and bit of pattern in the room. 
Then you have the perfect background. 

There is nothing better for bedrooms 
than the chintz papers, and they come 
all the way from the dainty, delicate 
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and almost lace like effects to the 
stronger, more sharply defined colors in 
more decorative vein. These latter are 
splendid to use in rooms in which the 
wall is to be a large part of the furnish- 
ings, so often the case in the bedroom. 
The old rule, a figured wall and plain 
curtains, need not frighten the lover 
of color. With these chintz patterns 
the jolliest of effects are obtained by 
quite the reverse order of procedure. 
The piquant notes of color and design 
in the walls need equally distinctive 
draperies to bring out their full beauty 
and give the room the snap and interest 
it should have. So long as the move- 
ment is harmonious and the colors are 
in accord, there is nothing to fear, and 
often much to gain. 

For those who do not enjoy the 
flowered designs of these papers there 
are the blends, the stripes and the little 
plain effects, many of which come in 
fascinating textures and colors. There 
are also the quaint, old-fashioned papers 
with their set geometric figures, par- 
ticularly good in the early American 
rooms so popular just now. 

Study your room carefully before be- 
ginning to decorate, especially regarding 
the light. Keep the feeling of space, air 
and openness and you will have a bed- 
room, refreshing, pleasant and restful. 
Wall paper plays a large part. Before 
planning anything else, decide on the 
background best suited to the size and 
light of the room. Then choose the 
paper that in addition to these other 
qualities will give the greatest interest. 
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of sunlight drifting through a filagree 
of green. But when choosing a lake 
shore for your site, don’t forget that 
the season when you are there is its 
mildest and friendliest aspect. Other 
times, if it is a shallow lake, the melt- 
ing snows and spring freshets will raise 
it, or if it be like our own old mon- 
ster, it will lash itself into wild fury 
under the pressure of equinoctial storms. 
Angry waters have a way of gnawing 
beyond a reasonable reach. 

The suggestion to choose a site high 
and dry is likely to bring a smile of 
amusement. Yet a spot that appears 
dry as a barn door in hunting season 
may be partly under water at other 
times of the year—at least this is true 
of melting seasons in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. On the contrary, to build 
upon the highest point, unprotected, 
will make you the victim of the pre- 
vailing winds. Our cabin site is just 
enough higher in level to admit of the 
drainage being írom it on all sides, 
and is sheltered by trees from all the 
unkindness of the elements. 

Of course you will choose to dwell 
among trees—probably among ever- 
greens. Keep in mind that balsams are 
more lightly rooted than sister spruce 
and more likely to drop athwart your 
beloved cabin, victim of winter winds. 
Maple, oak and large healthy birch 
are staunch, and white pines a body 
guard. Some trees will have to be 
cleared out for your building, but in 
doing this, leave them remaining in 
groups, for trees like humans, seem to 
thrive better with a few well selected 
comrades to grow alongside. Sound 
trees, well-rooted and in friendly groups 


will withstand all save fire. 

Fire is a hazard—but not such a 
fearful one as some would have us 
imagine. The pioneer cabin is invari- 
ably in a clearing. To the pioneer type 
of mind ruthlessness indicates his 
strength, and love of beauty is a crim- 
inal weakness. I still sicken with the 
memory of a grove of a hundred year 
old cedars that a certain neighbor set- 
tler sacrificed to some vagrant fancy 
for a cabin-site. Once in a while I 
wish Nature were animate enough to 
tell impertinent Man what she really 
thinks about his smug, spry little de- 
cisions! 

As to the soil, there is a Biblical 
precedent for not building upon yielding 
ground or shiíting sands. The cabin 
must be builded upon rock—in fact 
upon several rocks whose base 
must be fixed in firm soil foundations. 
Upon these the sill logs may be laid 
to hold the floor joists with every con- 
fidence that they will be as solid as 
American currency. 

It all comes to this: Use your com- 
mon sense and see your dream cabin 
clearly in imagination before a stake 
is placed—for a man is judged by his 
site. A practical man of affairs dis- 
puted this with me recently and as his 
best argument instanced the site of his 
own summer home—a rather preten- 
tious affair upon a large acreage. Of 
course I had to accept in silence for 
how in the world could I tell him that 
I learned to know him from this very 
thing? I had discovered his garage 
placed upon a point of vantage—com- 
manding a view of hills upon hills 

(Continued on page 110) 
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HOOKED RUG SHOP 
Elizabeth Waugh 


COLLECTOR: 


PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


A collection of fine antique Hooked Rugs 
is at present a rarity, and we are for- 
tunate in having examples of almost every 
type on hand. In view of the immense 
difficulty of obtaining them, due to the 
naturally limited supply and the increas- 
ing demand we advise those interested 
in these most artistic of our native 
heir-looms to buy at once. 
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PORCH 


The most comfortable wicker 

chair you ever sat in. We 

import them from England 

and our annual shipment has 

just arrived. They are made : 

of brown English willow SANSA, 
with the bark left on. Un- AVL 
usual in effect—superlative VVV 
in comfort—reasonable in QU 
price. Low seat 16 inches. 

High seat 18 inches. 
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To facilitate your purchase we have de- 
vised a method by which you may 
assure yourself of perfect satisfaction 
though ordering by mail, At your re- 
quest we shall be happy to send you a 
selection of accurately hand colored 
photographs of our American Antique 
Hooked Rugs with detailed description 
of each specimen. On rugs so ordered 
we are able to quote remarkable prices. 
Our expert collecting and established 
reputation enable you to avoid serious 


rts " 
mistakes. The Hooked Rug Shop guar- . 
antees all rugs sold to be genuine an- 
tiques of original design and will cheer- t y 
fully refund the purchase price to any 5 


patron not perfectly satisfied. 
INC. 


$18.50 & $20.00 


Express Extra 
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Italian Arts and Antiques 


342 BOYLSTON STREET 


This Handsome Mary Stuart 
Console Set from maker 


~J You $29 


THERE is a richness in the sim- 

plicity of this English Table and 
Mirror which wins instant admira- 
tion—an elegance in the perfection 
of workmanship befitting the Old 
Masters. Designed for reception 
hall, living room or library, and 
offering a harmonious contrast with- 
out lavish expenditure. 

Finishes: Antique Brown Maho- 
gany, Antique Walnut, or Dull Rub- 
bed Brown Mahogany. The set at 
$29: either piece at half that. 


Write for Booklets 
illustrating the Jane 
Randolph Bedroom 
Suite, the Chelsea Liv- 
ing Room Set and 
Chadakoin Gate-Leg 
Table. 


mirror. 


Cassipy COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 
Since 1867 


101 PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET. 
NEW YORK CITY 


FURNITURE SHOPS ™ 


f. AMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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AIC. lay Di, T E E ECO o Itu res 


HE average householder has been unable by appearance 
to distinguish the difference between All-Clay China 
and Porcelain plumbing fixtures and other plumbing on 
the market—white in color, to be sure, but totally different 
otherwise. It is for the safeguard and guidance of such people 
as are truly interested in securing the genuine and best that we 
place this trade mark—our pride-mark on each and every piece 
of ware we manufacture. 


7 AN 
i PE 
dit" 
Stand; for Excellence 


"Tepeco" Fixtures are true china and porcelain, gleaming 
white, but far more important, sanitary beyond any other ma- 
terial from which plumbing fixtures can be made. The scien- 
tific reason for this is because glaze can be fired or baked on 
clay at such a high degree of temperature. Instead of merely 
coating the surface it fuses into the body itself, making chip- 
ping and peeling an impossibility. This high heat also means 
a close, impenetrably hard surface which resists the adhesion 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are not affect- 
ed by the action of cleansing preparations, medicine, fruit or 
ordinary acid stains. A dampened cloth quickly removes any 
trace of dirt. 


of soil. 


Because it is hard for people outside the plumbing trade to 
distinguish between All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures and other ma- 
terials, we urge you to insist that the "Tepeco" trade mark, 
the Star within the Circle, be upon your plumbing fixture 
purchases. 


Literature on request 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


House & Garden 


A log cabin somewhat resembling the primitive type, with 
the bark on the logs and a roof of poles instead of “store” 
material, and a ghostly welcome on the door 
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LOG CABIN 


(Continued from page 108) 


rolling away into blue distance—a 
stream like a silver ribbon flung upon 
misty green meadows. His house had 
two views—the dusty highway on one 
side and the garage upon the other. 

However—don’t think that I urge 
you to overlook practical details. By no 
means. perfect summer can 
ruined by having to carry water half 
a mile to the house—for by that time 
little water is left anyhow. Make 
everything as easy as possible. Don’t 
accent your “back-to-nature” so hard 
that you won't have time to turn 
around occasionally and take a look 
at her. 

Yes, I am strongly in favor of using 
logs. We are only beginning to realize 
the artistic possibilities of logs. Until 
your site is chosen, however, and you 
give me a notion about what you 
want, I can't give you more than this 
general suggestion. 

Best wishes for the Dream House— 

ALDRICH. 
P. S.—Decided to enclose a few pic- 
tures of the cabins in and about "'Pals' 
Cove", showing different tastes in sites; 
with the exception of two modern 
“pioneer cabins", they are all on the 
Lake shore. 


Dear Mac:— 

The site you have chosen sounds 
good to yours truly—and I'm darn glad 
you have decided to build of logs. You 
will never be sorry even though, as 
you say, you had long cherished a 
fancy for weathered shingles. Shingles 
are all right at a summer resort or in 
fact any place where you have to wear 
a necktie to dinner to please your wife 
—but in a forest primeval I feel like 
the old logger whe ran across such a 
construction one day and opined that it 
must have taken a doggone long time 
fer a feller tc whittle all them off’n 
a log. A log cabin has the Topsylike 
aspect of having “jest growed.” 

And, man, think of the history of 
log cabins in this country! Did you 
ever stop to think that the reason we 
have so few great men nowadays is 
because there are so few log cabins for 
them to be born in? The political slo- 
gan of this country should be *Back to 
log cabins!" Then see what would 
happen. 

But right in this connection, let me 
dampen your enthusiasm over gather- 
ing up all the architectural books on the 
pioneer cabin. If you are going to be 
a pioneer, you are going to wear your 
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be are first choice. 


pioneership, as somebody or other wore 
their rue, “with a difference.” This 
difference has its rise in a present day 
sense of freedom. Remember that our 
forebears utilized logs because they had 
no other choice for their house in the 
fastnesses: we utilize logs because they 
Pioneering has become 
an art instead of a duty. Study them 
over all you want to—it will be an 
interesting dip into evolution, for how- 
ever beautiful they are, you will find 
an air of grim taciturnity and gritted 
teeth about the home of our fore- 
fathers which suggests a child set upon 
a stool and told to work her sampler. 
They are quaint—but aren’t they a bit 
severe and unhappy about it? Haven't 
they a sort of all-work-and-no-play 
puritanism about 'em? 

Naturally enough. Seldom does one 
come across a pioneer cabin even to- 
day that is not constructed with a 
rank disregard of an intrinsic beauty 
in the logs themselves and what may be 
wrought of them. Casting our lot 
among fisher folk and “newcomer” 
homesteaders, we have ample opportu- 
nity to study the modern pioneer at 
close range. Oddly enough, though 
accustomed in his own native land to 
the beauty of stalwart, hand-wrought 
fashionings, the immigrant seems to de- 
spise the charm of sincere and thorough- 
going workmanship as soon as he sets 
foot upon our shores. He holds as 
his ideal from the first a better knock- 
down house than his cousin’s who came 
over four years earlier—enclosing a 
larger brass bed than his cousin’s—and 
3 shinier golden oak dining-room table. 
In lieu of the price of these, he util- 
izes a log “shack” for which he con- 
stantly apologizes—as he patches it up 
twice a year, clapping on a board here 
and there to conceal poor workman- 
ship, adding various lean-to effects as 
his family or his live stock increases. 
In every line of the hill-roofed walls, 
with their logs ill-matched and fitted, 
sloppily chinked and calked, is in- 
scribed the legend, “We hate this thing 
but it’s got to do for us until we can 
afford a factory-made house." 

The greatest amaze I've ever seen 
upon a human countenance appeared 
upon the face of a Norwegian home- 
steader when he discovered that a reg- 
ular man would build a log cabin when 
he could afford something else—and 
that such a building could actually be 
beautiful. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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LUNK 


The sash allows any 
degree cf ventilation— 
from a mere crack at 
top, bottom, or middle, 
to the full opening. 


Let Sanh 
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Residence of Roy E. Linds, Kansas City, Mo. 


Archt. P. H. Anthony, Kansas City, Mo. 
UNKEN Windows complete the attractive and 
comfortable home. 


More expensive than the ordinary double-hung type, 
they are more economical in the long run. 

Make a sleeping porch of your bed room with Lun- 
ken Windows. The sash, disappearing into a head 
pocket allows the full frame opening—100% ven- 
tilation. 

Do away with the bother and expense of taking down, 
storing and putting up of screens. Stored in the 
Lunken headpocket are full-length screens. Pull 
them down in the spring and push them up in the 
fall. That’s all there is to it. 

Lunken Windows are a simple solution to practically 
every window problem. Delivered complete—glazed. 
hardware applied, screened, weather-stripped and 


tested. 
Write to-day for detailed information. 


The LUNKEN’“ WINDOW €e 


4225 Cherry St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Do Your Dishes 
This Summer 


Are you going to spend the hot summer evenings bent over a steaming 
dish r will you be in the cool living room, out on the porch, or 
riding with the family? If you own a Sani you need no longer dread 
housekeeping in summer. Just take your dishes off the table—put them 
in tne sink—press a button—they’re washed! Use Sani, also, to wash 
doilies, napkins, and fine bits of linen. Sani can be installed in any home 
—old or new—at no greater installation cost than an ordinary old-fash- 
ioned sink, Write, today, for our Free Illustrated Booklet. We shall be 
glad to refer you to our nearest local branch office for a demonstration, 
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Tre WHITE HOUSE Lire 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


HE. above arrangement of WHITE 
HOUSE Units shows our No. so 
Dresser, flanked by a Side Unit ton left) 

and a Broom Closet (on right). This com- 
bination is ideally suited to the kitchen re- 
quirements ofthe modern sized home. 
The illustration itself suggests the excep- 
tional utility of such a combination, but to 
really appreciate the endless little conveni- 
ences of efficient arrangement as well as the 


Janes & Kirtland 
Established 1840 
133 West 44th St., New York City 


perfection of workmanship, and to realize 
the advantages of steel as against wooden 
construction, you must actually see WHITE 
HO! essers. 

WHITE HOUSE Dressers are entirely 
of steel, making them pest-proof and odor- 
less: the finish is white cnamel, baked on. 

Stop in at our showrooms, or write for 
our illustrated catalog on The WHITE 
H Line. 


“NINE FLOORS OF HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT” 


^ Home-made ice cream 
is here again 


HE pleasure of being equipped 

for making your own fresh, 

luscious ices and ice creams is 
that you are always ready for guests, 
ready with new family desserts, ready 
with cool refreshments for sweltering 
afternoons. 


These devices at Lewis & Conger's 
practically do the work while you 
watch. The ice crusher reduces ice 
cakes to little pieces. The Auto Vacuum 
Freezer works ingeniously without 
turning a crank. And for adding a new 
fascination to serving—here are bright 
nickeled scoops for single portions and 
interesting moulds for the whole fam- 
ily dish. 


TEwis& ConcER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue Pe 


Phone Vanderbilt 0571 


947 | pi 

NEW di" 

YORK 7 & Conger. 

Pd 5th St. & 

Ld Sth Ave. 

Pd Please send 

» ALII eee 

ems checked 

Pa OFreezer []ice crush 

P er © Scop O Mould 

Also please mail a free 

..CODy of your useful booklet 
Home Equipment." 

NENG ete Ue sss T btatadh 

Address 
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Ipe corrosion is no respecter 


of persons or property 


“Reading on Every Length" 
ERANCH OFFICES: 


Boston Pittsburgh 

New York Cincinnati 

Philadelphia Chicago 

Baltimore Fort Worth 
Los Angeles 


EADIN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


ORROSION is but another name fcr 

rust. ,In every hotel, home, office build- 
ing and factory there are from hundreds 
to many thousands of feet of pipe, and 
along every foot of every pipe, corrosion 
is seeking for a weak spot—some flaw that 
will give it a foothold. And once corrosion 
gets a foothold, a leaky pipe is only a mat- 


'ter of time. 


Tonight, somewhere, the gaily decorated 
ceiling of some hotel dining room may 
suddenly treat the comfortable diners to a 
shower bath—or your own dining room at 
home may be the scene of some such oc- 
currence. Tomorrow morning you may 
find your: office or your factory has sus- 
tained water damage from leaking pipes. 
A pipe leak heretofore may have meant 
only a plumber's bill to you. Next time 
the damage may be more serious. You 
cannot stop pipe corrosion once started, 
but you can guard against it by the use of 
Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. 
“Reading” offers two to three times the 
resistance to rust that steel pipe does. 
“Reading’s” life is two to three times as 
long. Its “per year” cost is one-half to 
one-third the price of steel. 

When you build or remodel or when you 
replace pipe it is the part of wisdom to 
specify “Reading”—the pipe that endures. 
Write today for “The Ultimate Cost.” 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. * 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought 


lron Pipe 


‘WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
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A log cabin in a suitable setting takes on naturally, 
by its color and texture, an architectural camouflage 
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(Continued from page 110) 


By the bye—I'm starting a movement 
here in Minnesota to have the build- 
ings upon our automobile tourist camps 
built of logs. Speak a good word for 
it where it may be heard, old boy— 
we've certainly got enough filling sta- 
tion architecture in the country to em- 
phasize sufficiently the influence of 
Spain and pagoda period. 

How do I know “how big a house 
you need"? You're the doctor. There's 
only one safe rule to follow in deciding 
that: you will need exactly one half 
of what you think you need. So, put 
down your six room needs and I'll 
sketch you out a notion for three. 
Personally, we decided on the unit plan 
—all one room cabins. This gives 
guests—or members of the family—an 
equal responsibility in the care of the 
household. (The actual reason for this 
decision, however, was that our first 
guest snored so loudly that we couldn't 
sleep.) Our guest cabin at Trailsyde 
is equipped with all necessaries to camp 
life—cook stove, dishes, and all the 
implements of life's warfare—and we 
find that the average person whom one 
really wants as a companion in the 
wilds, perfers to do or die for himself. 
This is the first thing to be decided 
upon. And remember that two cabins 
are almost as cheap as one—of the 
combined size and several extra corners. 

Unless you are going to have a deal 
more help than the average forest 
neighborhood affords, you will not 
want to mess about with very long logs 
—even if they are procurable. Sixteen 
to twenty feet is a manageable length. 

This means you can have a cabin 
room inside, of eighteen by fourteen 
rectangular—or a less attractive square 
room of eighteen each way. You are 
not likely to want to cut this up into 
a city kitchenette apartment—so your 
rooms need be added on, if you decide 
against the unit plan. 

You note that I take it for granted 
you prefer the logs laid horizontally. If 
you have only a small second growth 
timber in your neighborhood, however, 
you may have to choose the stockade 
type of log building willy-nilly. To 
show you a very satisfactory example 
of large logs so placed, I’m sending 
along a picture of an architect’s cabin 
at Pal’s Cove built stockade fashion, 
There are a lot of possibilities in this 
construction and he has had a mint 
of fun doing things in both form and 
color. The result is a most unique and 
highly artistic woodland home. 

Bear in mind the fact that your logs 
are bound to shrink and while in the 
horizontal placing they press down 
upon one another, if well fitted in the 
first place, thus adjusting the spaces 
by their own weight to a great degree, 
in the upright position they pull away 


from each other, necessitating more fre- ^ 
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quent recalking. Moreover, instead of 
a necessary evil, the saddle and notch 
corners of your horizontal logs add 
distinction and beauty to the cabin in 
our eyes. The flicker of firelight upon 
the mellow toned timbers with their 
varied shadings—and without, the 
rough-hewn, axe-marked log ends 
thrusting out from your walls at dií- 
ferent lengths . . . it's great, old man! 

When you ask me what kind of logs 
you need, I counter with the ancient 
wheeze of the spinster in front of the 
stamp-window: "What kinds have 
you?” 

Assuming that by “evergreen” you 
include all the various pines, spruce and 
balsam, let’s proceed to utilize the bal- 
sam for two reasons, first because it is 
less valuable than the pine or spruce 
in your landscape, and second it will 
“stay put”. Spruce twists and warps. 
As our Norwegian neighbors say, “It 
gets crooky”, although it has greater 
supporting strength and we utilize 
spruce for our roof beams. Hemlock 
is too hard to work upon, as is birch. 
Seven and eight inch diameter logs 
have been used in the cabins I'm show- 
ing you—the butt end of the log being 
about twelve or thirteen. Remember 
these logs have to be manhandled, so 
don't become too ambitious as to size. 
Moreover, proportion plays the chief 
part in the beauty of a cabin. The sill 
logs, of course, will be your heaviest 
timbers, and when placed on your 
foundation rocks, make sure that the 
projecting ends as well as the rest of 
the length is above the soil. But that 
will come later when you are all ready 
for your dream to materialize. 

As to the materials which will have 
to be imported, again that depends on 
your surroundings, Perhaps your 
village or backwoods blacksmith can 
fashion your hinges, latches and fire- 
place cranes. Possibly you must needs 
have these sent in from civilization. 
It’s reasonably sure that you can ar- 
range satisfactorily for your rough 
lumber at a country saw mill—possibly 
your matched flooring—and equally 
sure that you will have to order your 
roofing and the cement for your fire- 
place outside. Window frames can be 
dressed out from rough lumber on 
your *job"—but your glazed sash will 
come from that hinterland known in 
immigrant parlance as "th! cit-tec", In 
this—here’s a tip: small paned case- 
ment windows are cheaper and a mil- 
lion times more picturesque than the 
common garden variety of window. 

Another suggestion I hesitate to 
make, for it sounds unsportsmanlike. 
Here goes for the truth, however— 
not only did I import a damper (which 
I made haste to conceal in my chim- 
ney) but I lined the fireplace with fire- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Jan Tasteful Windows 


~ like those you admire _ 


' a CURTAIN 
FREE BOOK R O matter who does it, if it’s hard to do, and 
csp rc ODS risky in the doing, they won’t be cleaned as 


draping ideas 


bs 
La Z2» 


often as they should be. 

It is just one more reason for casement windows; 
there are at least 10 other good ones: 

That is to say, if they are outswung and equipped 
with Win-Dor operators. All eleven of the eleven 
reasons are given in our booklet called, “Things You 
Ought to Know About Casement Windows." 


Kirsch Curtain Rods and our free window draping 
bock are making artistic windows a National habit. 


Flat in shape—no sag 
Velvetone finish—no rust or tarnish 
Kirsch is the original FLAT rod, The flat shape 
revents sagging, gives neat draping effects. The 
Jelvetone brass or white finish stays new for years. 


Kirsch Curtain Rods come single, double or triple—extension 
Cur Seventh Annual and style or cut-to-fit, The Kirsch bracket is simple and strong 
ver 


est edition, —nothing else so practical The rod attaches or comes off . 
fos inustrationa of win. by merely? tilting; yet never comes down accidentally, Send for it. 
dosis and practical infor- Sold by Better Dealers Everywhere. 
ma ot A t iae each Kirsch Mfg. Co., 245 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
prm Kirsch Mfg. Co» of Canada, 456 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. Th e sement an Wale Q 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Interior 
Decoration 
and Proper 
Furnishing 
Room by 
Room 


The reason is given for 
every step—covers the 
whole subject in one 
volume. 


Making crea gu avail- r 
able to home-building Price, $6.50 


ICK your home-site today without thought 


192 illustrations in 
doubletone, 9 in color, 
7 diagrams, 296 pages, 
Octavo. 


of "city limits." Live in the country with 
all the comforts of the city. Paul Private Water 
Systems—efficient and economical—remove the 
only serious objection to suburban home-build- 
ing, the need for water under pressure. 
Paul Water Systems are self-contained, self- Send for thi: 
operating, complete and compact mechanical booklet “Paul 
units pumping under pressure from any water Water 2 
source to any outlet, and operate by private neme of your 
light plant, central station service or gasoline mearest Paul 
engine. dealer. 


Ft. Wayne Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
1701 N. Harrison St, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Water Systems 


/fortome andFarm 


Pressure service from cistern, well or spring. 
Self-priming—Self-oillng—Fully automatic, 
Every Paul System is Guaranteed. 


Treating of furnishing from the most inexpensively equipped coniare 
bungalow or flat to the smart apartment house of fair dimensions; and by 
both the modern non-period and period methods, All grades of expense 
are provided for, Complete furnishings of a number of premises is indicated 
—color schemes, appropriate walls, furniture, textiles and accessories being 
suggested for each room, The furniture illustrated is that which can be 
purchased in the open market. An effective plan for the securing of unity 
and variety in colour is presented and applied. The chapters on colour and 
form alone are worth the price of the book. 


LE LIPPINCOTT CO: 596, — "ELTE ba 


Please send me en illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar 
volumes. 


Please mention 
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*Mine Is a Very Friendly 
Little Home," She Wrote 


E do not know her—never saw her—this young woman 

in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; but her letter, full 
of pride in, and love for, her Rite-Grade, all-shingle home, is 
typical of hundreds of letters from all parts of the United 
States, written to us by owners of all-shingle homes. 


Some of the writers are masters, or mistresses, of mansions; 
some live in humble abodes. Yet the story is ever the same— 
each owns the “dearest”, the “most distinctive", the “loveliest” 


home! (Seldom is it "house"; 


oftenest "home".) There is 


something so natural, so appropriate, so endearing about all- 
shingle construction that it makes friends with the landscape 
and fulfills, better than any other construction can do, the 


ideal each of us pictures when 


"A shingle house," writes the 
Wellesley young woman, “is warm 
or cool, as you need it. The lap- 
ping of ‘shingles makes three layers 
of wood, which are better than one 
thick layer. They are like fur, 
or loosely-woven cloth, in some 
respects. A shingle house is less 
expensive, both in material and 
labor, than one of brick, stone, 
cement or clapboard. 

“Aside from all practical consid- 
erations, a shingle house is more 
artistic. Its surface blends better 
with natural objects. In harmony 
with rocks and trees, it composes 
a pleasing picture. Being, thus, at 
peace with its setting, it seems 
always to be a real home, warm, 
cozy and inviting. Mine is a very 
friendly little home and it has 
many admirers." 

Rite-Grade Inspected shingles 
bring to the home-builder, at a 
cost below that required for other 
kinds of suitable material, a cov- 


he thinks of *home". 


ering for both roof and side-walls 
that literally has no equal It is 
nature's own covering; it is gen- 
uine, imitating nothing, substitute 
for nothing. It is typically Amer- 
ican. 

Before you decide upon any type 
of construction for your new home 
—large or small—protect your best 
interests by getting the facts about 
Rite-Grade Inspected Red Cedar 
Shingles. The Rite-Grade mark 
guarantees you, under bond, the 
highest quality of the grade you 
buy. It stands for the highest 
standards of Red Cedar Shingle 
manufacturers, maintained by rigid 
inspection and backed by the in- 
tegrity of the foremost manufac- 
turers. Ask your dealer for Rite- 
Grade Inspected Shingles. 

Send now, today, for a copy of 
"The Rite-Grade Booklet of All- 
Shingle Homes". Shows the six- 
teen prize-winning homes of Amer- 
ica, with floor plans of each. 


RITE-GRADE SHINGLE ASSOCIATION 


470 Henry Building 
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* 
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"THE ROOK OF AGES- 
THE SIDEWALL OF 
INCREASING BEAUTY” 


PARA: 


Y AM 


| vito gle 


RITE-GRADE 


NSIMIEIC.TIEI!UD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
D” s “e 


Seattle, U.S. A. 


RITERRADE, 


INSPECTED 
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The shaded portion of this plan for a music studio shows the existing 


building: the outline portion will be added later. 


The second floor 


plan will add a bedroom and bath in the future wing, located above 
the office, hall and two music rooms downstairs 


PROGRESSIVE 


BUILDING 


(Continued from page 39) 


to achieve the house which is their 
ideal. The truth of the matter, how- 
ever, lies in a direction exactly opposite 
to the usual person’s misgivings about 
a progressively built house. They are 
sure only of what they see, and fail to 
visualize the future aspects of the ul- 
timate house. 

Reason, both architectural and hu- 
man, in favor of progressive building, 
are so strong that it seems doubly 
curious that the practice is not more 
general. To the imaginative mind 
progressive building seems such a fas- 
cinating pursuit as to be preferable to 
complete building in one operation, 
even if the necessary building funds 
were at hand. 

The fundamental architectural rea- 
son why progressive building is desir- 
able lies in the fact that it is the logi- 
cal way to build a house, and because 
it is logical it results in a house which 
is expressive. Progressive building, how- 
ever, cannot be done by a formula: it 
must follow the gradually expanding 
needs of the family; it expresses increase 
in the family fortunes: in the family it- 
self. It grows with the family, and 
thereby is truly a home, and not a 
stereotyped affair built with more than 
half an eye and half a thought to its 
selling value. We build too little for 
posterity, and a surprisingly large num- 
ber of people build not even with the 
expectation of passing their own span of 
life under the rooftree they have reared. 

All this has made against the human 
equation in architecture, and has pre- 
vented us from building many houses 
of the fine age-mellowed kind that we 
admire and become sentimental over 
as travelers in Europe, and especially 
in England. 

No doubt it is too much to expect, 
considering our aforementioned impa- 
tience, that we will reach the point 
of planning progressive building to be 
carried on by successive generations. 


If we ever do reach that point, we 
will begin to develop some real coun- 
try houses, and there is every reason 
in the world, from expediency, senti- 
ment and “pride of house” why pro- 
gressive building should be carried on 
through several generations, and the 
terrace and pool, or the library wing 
planned by the grandfather be at last 
built by the grandson. That grand- 
son could well grow up with the idea 
that his part in the house was await- 
ing him. 

Completeness, for its own sake is not 
only a fetish, but a barren one. When 
your place is entirely done, when the 
last bit of the garden has been built, 
and the last wing built on the house— 
what more is there of constructive in- 
terest ? 

In progressive building enough of 
the old remains always to constitute 
the nucleus of home and of all the 
sentiment that should attach to home, 
and the changes tend only to expand 
this, to add the interest of new vistas 
to old rooms and the sense of dreams 
come true to the whole house and 
garden. 

Two examples of progressive build- 
ing illustrate this article. The first is 
a small music studio, of which the 
major portion was built at once, and 
planned in such a way as to allow 
for the future extension, which is shown 
in the pen drawing and in the floor 
plans. 

In the second instance, three stages 
of a progressive building project are 
shown, illustrating the Scope and fer- 
tility of architectural vision as applied 
to this kind of work. It might seem 
at a first glance, as though the or- 
iginal house could be dismissed from 
consideration as a factor in either 
the present or the future stages of the 
house. Superficially considered, this 
might be so, but under present build- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Overton Residences, Keokuk (see letter below) 
“Very Warm" in Winter; “Coolest” in Summer 
“Your books will show that in April, 1912, I purchased quite a quantity 
of your Quilt . . used on the buildings, a peus of which is en- 
closed—only, however, on the roof of the bungalow, but all over and between 
the floors of the largest building. This latter building is very warm and 
can observe a considerable decrease in the use of fuel, and last summer, as 
hot as it was, the house was the coolest in the neighborhood.” 
Keokuk, Iowa, Dec. 31, 1913 F. C. OVERTON. 


Cabot's Insulating “Quilt” 


The “Comforter” that Keeps the Whole House Warm 

The S es on your bed keeps the bodily heat from escaping, and that's what 
makes you warm. Keep the heat from escaping from your house by insu- 
lating with Cabot's Quilt. The way to keep a house warm is to build it 
warm—and it saves you more than anything else you can do. 

Cabot's Quilt isn't a mere felt or paper. It’s a thick, matted insulator 
that is twenty-eight times warmer than cheap paper—by actual test. It 
costs but little to make your house warm for all time, and it saves one-third 
to one-half its cost every year in reduced coal bills—to say nothing of 
doctor's bills and comfort. 

Quilt retains the heat "ike a fireless cooker. 


Don't try to heat all out- 


rs. 
Send for a free sample of Quilt and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


8 Oliver Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
342 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
24 W. Kinzie' Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cabot's Shingle Stains, Stucco amd 
Brick Stains, Old Virginia White, 
ete. 


Brighten Your Home 
With Cheerful Curtain Effects 


Modern housewives everywhere are insisting on Blue- 
bird Curtain Rods. They are an efficient aid to all cur- 
tains and draperies, developed by experienced makers of 
home hardware. 


Bluebird” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Practical, simple, sagless, durable, “Bluebirds” 
allow beautiful and harmonizing draping effects. 
Distinctive finishes of Satin Gold or White Enamel, 
and single, double, and triple styles suit every home, 
every window, and every curtain. 

You can tell “Bluebirds” by their patented 
strengthening ribs. See that the Rods you buy 
have these— also the Bluebird” trademark. 
Ask your dealer. 


H. L. Judd Co., Inc., New York 


* Makers of home accessories for over fifty years" 


dc b o Goes 
up the Chimney 


A CCEPTANCE of the Kernerator as "stand- 
ard practice" in residences and apart. 
ments of the better class is steadily increas- 
ing. The  Kernerator—built-in-the-chimney 
aries SH years of satisfying usé in thousands 
of installations, has permanently answered the 
question of garbage and waste disposal. 


Through the convenient hopper door (shown 
below) all waste is „droppe into the brick 
combustion chamber in the basement. There, 
an occasional lighting burns all combustibles. 
Non-combustibles, rendered erm-free, are 
carried out with the ashes. he Kernerator 
cannot be installed in existing buildings—it 
must be built in when the house is erected. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
1025 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


thing of 


Aprotection | | | 
that pays for itself | f | ; : im | 
many times | 2” | 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 


will save your 
walls,draperies etc. 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


GLASS,MARBLE er METAL TOPS 


SopEMANN HrAr 8. Power Co. 
2304 Morsan ST. St Louis, Mo, 


TRUM li 


BUD i 


The SHOWER 
is a family affair 
—every member enjoys bathing in 
its sparkling, cleansing sprays 


ATHER, mother, the children, and 

even the older folks are invigorated by 
a few minutes under the shower. Those 
scintillating jets do more than cleanse— 
they massage. 


And Speakman. Showers, because of 
the Anyforce Head, do this as gently or 
as vigorously as you desire. 


We have a booklet which will aid you in 
selecting the right type of shower. The 
title is “Once-Used Water.” When you 
send for it, if you have a regular plumber, 
please mention his name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PEAKMAN SHOWERS 


Digitized | Gor gle 
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An inlaid walnut cabinet of about 1705. 
This and other illustrations are from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


FURNITURE of QUEEN ANNE’S TIME 


(Continued from page 78) 


Queen Anne fur- 
aie E distin- 
gui y these Xi 
Characteristics: X 

Construction: 
Light and higher 
than older models, 
rectangular but 
with slightly curved 
fronts and legs. 
The Dutch influ- 
ence is very easily 
discernible in most 
examples. 

Leg: Cabriole is 
characteristic, but 
cottage types are 
straight Zor turned. 

Foot: Dutch foot, 
often called duck, 
pad and club; web, 
bun, hoof, paw. 

Top: Broken pediment, “bonnet top” 
and “swan-neck” pediments on cabinets; 
ogee or double curve or cyma curve, 
often called Hogarth’s line of beauty. 
Chairs have cresting or cockleshells. 

Back: Broad central splat in fiddle 
shape; low and hooped; spooned com- 
fortably to fit the human back; 


Typical walnut 
armchair of gen- 
erous proportions 


A winged chair back of the period, 
with a design in needlepoint 


slightly raked or 
straight ; winged 
headrests on easy 
chairs; upholstered. 
Arm: Comfort- 
ably shaped in 
horizontal wooden 
types or canted— 
flared outward, es- 
pecially in uphol- 
stered types. 
] Seat: Broad or 
NN narrow, front cor- 
= ners rounded, nar- 
rower at back, 
fronts double curve 
or round, uphol- 
stered. 
Ornament: Cockle- 
shells and leaves 
carved simply on 
plain surfaces. Ve- 
neer, little marquetry, inlaying, lac- 
quer, gilding, painting; upholstery, 
caning. The Decorative Queen Anne 
furniture of George I. and George II. 
used the Queen Anne construction and 
added elaborate carving. Walnut prin- 
cipally used. Plain brass mounts. 
Mr. & Mrs. G. GLEN GOULD 


July, 1923. 


Far Better Than 
a Pair of Hands 


No scrubbing. No scouring. No dipping 
out of water. Sani-Flush cleans toilet 
bowls better than any other means, Faster. 
Cleaner. Easier. 

Sprinkle a little into the bowl. Follow 
directions on the can. Flush! Gone are 
all stains, discolorations, incrustations. The 
bowl glistens. 

Too, the hidden, unhealthful trap is 
cleaned, purified by Sani-Flush. All foul 
odors are destroyed. There is nothing like 
Sani-Flush. It will not harm plumbing 
connections, 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in the 


bathroom. 
Sani. pk y d at yd at groaa , drug, hardware, 
urnis ing stores. Price 


25e. Ces price, 35c; foreign price,50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents] Bed E Ritchie & Co. Led. 


33 Faringdon Rond, La Lois. [n 1, St Ege 


Sani i-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


An Artistic Fireplace 


Beautiful TILES 


NE of the most charming units in the home is the Tiled fireplace, 
with hearthstone of the same material. 
Oa thus used make the fireplace a completely harmonious part of 
the furnishings. 
In color it can match the general decorative scheme—with that blending 
cf tone and texture which is so desirable. 
Tiles represent such a variety of shapes, sizes, colors and finishes that 
the utmost freedom of treatment is afforded. 
There are no limitations in patterns, combinations or designs. 
Such an installation is capable of that individuality of expression which 
every home owner appreciates. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
315 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


PLANS for Homes 


GHELWELI California Style 
Homes are suitable for any 
climate. They are inexpensive 
to build and easy to sell. 


Write Today for 


Stillwell Plan Books 


containing pictures, floor 
plans and estimates of cost of 
building. They will help you 
visualize the home of your 
dreams and make that home 


a success. 


“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses, 7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Houses, 6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses, 6 & 7 Rooms—$1 
*Little Bungalows" 

75 Houses, 3-4-5 Rooms—$1 


SeEciAL OFFER: 


Send $2.50 for any three of these 
books and get Garage Folder FREE 


Books and Blueprints sold 
with Money- Back Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 


(National Plan Service) 


894 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


Go 


A 


Dy n 
Success v Wears like Iron 
PNN waterproof 
fireproof 
resilient 
ZN noiseless 


2 dust— 


for 
15 years 


A composition material easily applied in plastic form over practically any 
kind of floor. Laid about 3% inch thick. Imperial Floor does not crack, peel 
or come loose from foundation. A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non- 


slipping surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, disease germs or 
moisture. 


Ideal Flóor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Theatre, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hos- 
pital—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor is desired, Several practical 
colors: Full information and sample FREE of your first and second choice 

color, 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 136-138 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Keep Your Garbage 


Down in the Ground 


—where it is out of sight, cool and odorless, frostproof 
and away from flies and animals. So sanitary it can be 
placed conveniently near your door. That’s the 


IRON HORSE 
Underground Garbage Pail 


Only the cover shows. Complete sanitation all the year round. 
Opens with slight foot-pressure. Inner can, asy lifted out. Can 
be installed in a few minutes. Simply dig a hole—no cementing. 
Last for years. Extra heavy gauge pe lvanized metal, skillfully 
designed; reinforced; leakproof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


At your dealer’s or direct. 
“Easy Disposal of Garbage” 


Rochester Can Co. | 
110-120 Glencairn St. Rochester, N. Y. * 


Write today for free booklet 
giving your dealer's name. 
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Here is the home water plant 
that supplies plenty of water under 
pressure for every purpose about 
your house and grounds. It works 
automatically. |f you have elec- 
tric current, the Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant will supply an 
abundance of running water from 
cistern, shallow well, stream, 
spring or lake. 


This private pumping station 
brings all the convenience and 
comfort of city water service to 
any home anywhere. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Jts Automatic 


HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light 
circuit or home lighting plant 
system. Noiseless, automatic. No 
switch to turn. Costs only a few 
pennies a week to run. The unusu- 
ally large production and great 
manufacturing facilities of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. make these re- 
markably low prices possible. 


If you do not know our local deal- 
er, write to us and we will send 
you complete information. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


With 35- 
Gallon Gal- 
vanized Tank 
and 60 Cycle 
Motor; Pump 
Capacity, 200 ,; 
Gallons per E 
Hour— 


DO uie aa a tati te acd ac tdt. vie 
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“The 
Greatest Household 


Improvemen 


Sort 

WATER 
< 
OUTLET 


A machine 
that makes . 


For the lover of the sea 

and ships comes this vane 

which displays a caravel 
of Columbus’ fleet 


WEATHER 


N the days before 

there was such an 
accommodating service 
as a Government 
Weather Bureau, wea- 
ther vanes played an 
important role. To- 
day they are no less 
serviceable because 
they have added to 
their utilitarian pur- 
pose of showing how 
the wind blows that 
more esthetic purpose 
of being decorative and 
amusing. 

To people who live 
in the country the 
direction of the wind 
may mean many 
things—it may presage 
a storm or clear wea- 
ther, rain or a period 
of fair days. These 
are important to know. 
In addition, any one 
who lives in the coun- 
try is dependent on 
natural phenomena to 
a certain extent and 
keeps check on all such 


things as temperature, humidity, rain- 
In fact, no country 
house can be said to be completely 
furnished until it is equipped with a 


fall and winds. 


House 


4 


The peg-leg mariner can 
watch the weather from 
the top of seashore home 


c 


& Garden 


VANES 


barometer and a wea- 
ther vane in good 
working condition. 
The first two may be 
decorative in their de- 
sign, but, unless one is 
insistent on decoration, 
it is better to choose 
one that has a simple 
design; in fact, a scien- 
tific-looking thermom- 
eter or barometer gives 
one more assurance of 
dependability than the 
more decorative kinds. 
But when one is choos- 
ing a weather vane, the 
style of it has a great 
deal to do with its 
effectiveness. 

The mechanical 
working of a weather 
vane is simple. It con- 
sists of a shaft which 
supports crossed arms 
pointing permanently 
to the four corners, 
north, east, south and 
west. Above this is 
the indicator, which 
moves with the wind; 


it is balanced on the top of the support, 
one side presenting a broad surface 
which the wind pushes and the other 
an arrow or other indicator showing 


dependable thermometer, a reliable the direction of the wind. In order 


hardwater —SOft 


No longer is it necessary to use powders, 
special soap or tainted rain water to overcome 
the everpresent annoyance of hard water in 
your home—for no matter how hard your 
present supply, a Permutit water softener will 
turn it softer than rain. 


Quite decorative and 
Spirited is the design of 
four black sea-gulls, for 
the ridge-pole of a 
country house 


No chemicals, no extra pumps or motors 
are used. The softener is simply connected in- 
to your pipe line in the basement—your regu- 
lar water supply flows through it on the way 
to the faucet, and the wonderful Permutit ma- 
terial removes every grain of hardness, giving 
you clear, delightful soft water from every 
faucet in your house. 


A few cents per day is all it costs, and the 
machine will last a lifetime. Thousands are 
in use. 


Send for a free copy of our interesting book- 
let, “Soft Water In Every Home.” Write 
today. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Another country house design—suitable for the house it- 
self or for the barn—is this Dutch maid and her two 
ducks. Note how the ducks balance the weight of the maid 


Agents Everywhere 


July, 1923 


LEAVENS 


Fu rniture- 


anii iati Di Au 


ST the bedroom set for which 

you are looking. And—with | 
a finish or decorative motif of 
your own selection—according | 
to your particular specifications. 
You may thus work out harmo- | 
nious color schemes, or order a 
single piece to harmonize with 
other surroundings. That is the | 
Leavens idea. f 


When you buy Leavens furni- 
ture, either Decorated or Coloni- j 
al, the result reflects your own 
personal taste. There is no 
better way of obtaining complete 
satisfaction. 


Write today for literature 
William Leavens & Co. Inc. 


Manufacturers 


INDIVIDUAL 


BRIDGE SCORE PADS 
60 Cents Each 
Each Pad has 100 Sheets, 9x 7 


inches, with your name printed 
on each sheet. 


OR 


send ONE DOLLAR 
and we will mail the 
Bridge Pad and 4 
Favor Tallies, assorted, 
in Doll Figure or Flower 
Bud designs similar to 
the one shown here. 


Additional Favor Tallies 


may be had for $1.50 
j PER. DOZEN. 


Our twenty years’ experience in 
creating pleasing designs, and exe- 
cuting beautiful work in Social Sta- 
tionery is at your command by mail. 
We solicit your inquiries ọn Wed- 
ding Invitaticns and Announcements, 
Invitations to Receptions, Calling 
Cards, Social Stationery, Monogram- 


med Correspondence Papers, Menus, 
Tally Cards, Place Cards and 
Novelties. 


Send for our Catalog 
LAMBERT-DEACON-HULL 
PRINTING COMPANY 
2102 Locust St. Saint Louis 
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*Homes of 
Distinction" 


BEAUTIFUL book of 68 pages 

showing homes in Spanish, Italian, 
English, Swiss and Modern style. Most 
of these designs are shown in exact colors, 
so that the actual appearance of the fin- 
ished house can be determined. Floor 
plans, complete description, cost, etc., are also shown. The 
book has been prepared by skilled architects and designers at 
a cost of thousands of dollars. 


PS 


4 HOMES y 


Postpaid to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 


SCROGGS & EWING, Architects 
610 Lamar Bldg. Dept. E. Augusta, Ga. 


This Artistic Door Knocker 


Is an example of the beautiful and graceful lines which 
characterize much of the finest work developed in the 
early period of the Italian Renaissance. 
Made of solid brass, perfectly molded, and skillfully 
hand chased, this elaborate knocker is faithfully repro- 
duced from the masterpiece made famous by the tradi- 
tional artistic skill of ancient Italy. 
Artbrass Knockers include so large a variety of 
designs of various periods that selections can 
made to harmonize with any type of architecture or 
hardware. 


Send for free Door Knocker booklet illustrating 
fifty-four famous historic designs. 


ART BRASS COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. HG7 
299 East 134th Street New York 
Also makers of the Famous SAN-O-LA 
Bath Room Accessories 


834x5 fs 
inches 


Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress upon receipt 
of price. 
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In better homes the 
world over American 
Stationery has been tak- 
en up most enthusiasti- 
cally, For it embodies 
a happy idea—the idea 
of informal note paper 
neatly printed with name 
and address for family 
correspondence and 
household business pur- 
poses. €f Its style is cor- 
rect. Its form is conven- 
ient. And ite writing 
surface is unexcelled. 
But of all things which 
make American Station- 
ery a fitting note paper 
for any home, none is 
more outstanding than 
its distinctive quality. 
Q Among the other 
things that will delight 
you is our eurprisingly 
prompt delivery, which 
takes only a few days— 
not weeks. Use the cou- 
pon to order a trial 


package, today. 
10 orate. loss 


This comprises our“Reg- 
ular Package” which is 
made up as follows 
and mailed postpaid. 
PAPER: National Bank | 
Bond—clear, white, fine 
textured; exquisite writ- 
ing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6x7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, 
rinted as shown in il- 
ustration, in rich, dark 

blue ink. 
For orders west of Denver and 
foreign countries, add 10%. Al- 
ways remit withorder. Withthe 
tional facilities of our 


"| The AmericanStationeryCo. 
719 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 
--—---—CO U P ON---—---- 
The American Stationery Co., 
719 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
Genslemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 


as shown on attached slip. ( 

avoid errore, write or “pring copy plainly.) 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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You Can Have Shade 
This Summer 


Why wait ten or twelve years for a tree to grow when 
Hicks Time-Saving Trees are big enough and dense 
enough to give shade right now? 


Hicks Time-Saving Trees may be planted in midsum- 
mer, in full leaf, and give real comfort now—not a decade 
hence. Motor truck and fast freight service will get Hicks 
Time-Saving Trees to you in short order. 


NORWAY MAPLES 


Diam. 
4 in. 
434 in. 
5 in. 
6 in. 
7 in 


PIN OAK 


18-20 ft. 4 in. 
18-20 ft. 5 in. 
20-26 ft. in. 
25-28 ft. in, 
26-28 ft. 8-9 in. 


EUROPEAN LINDEN 
17.50 


; in. . 25.00 
in. . 30.00 
j in. el 45.00 
in. : 100.00 
; in. -l 180.00 
in, , 215.00 


These are only a hint of what Hicks can furnish in Time-Saving 
Trees. Our new catalogue lists Oaks, Ginkgo, Beech, Tulip Tree, 
Hornbeam and other desirable shade trees for home grounds, 
street planting, parks and playgrounds. 


Home Landscapes 


is the latest addition to the Hicks’ bcoks on home plantings 


The text fairly 
glows with Mr. Hick’s broad experience in planning and planting. Profusely 
illustrated with lovely photographs and rich paintings of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and landscape scenes. A copy will be mailed to you on request 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box H-9, Westbury, L. L. New York 


The ubiquitous golfer 
displays his hobby with 
a magnificent drive in 
perfect form from a 
tree-shaded tee 


WEATHER 


House & Garden 


VANES 


(Continued from page 122) 


to be permanently serviceable the indi- 
cator should move in a brass bearing 
which will not rust. , The weathervane 
should be painted black, as black gives 
it the best silhouette. 

The great field for decorative design 
is found in the upper indicator; here 
the architect’s or artist’s fancy can have 
full play so long as the design is so 
made and distributed on the top bar as 
to give perfect balance of weight which 
is necessary to its spinning easily on the 
supporting shaft. The seven examples 
shown here are only a few of the many 
fascinating and amusing designs now 


available. They can be chosen accord- 
ing to the building they are to grace. 
Each country hobbyist or type of 
sportsman can find the weather vane 
to suit his interest—golf for the golfer, 
a ship for the lover of ships, the but- 
terfly design for the naturalist, 
Although it is considered bad taste 
to wear one's heart on one's sleeve, there 
is nothing in the books of etiquette 
forbidding the display of one's hobby 
on one's ridge-pole. From the wea- 


ther vane on the roof passersby can 
read what sort of man dwells in this 
house or that. 


For the naturalist comes 
this amusing design of 
a lad chasing a butterfly 


The witch on her broom and the night's last bat in full 
füght before the coming dawn indicate the direction of 
the wind. All seven designs are from Arthur H. Todhunter 


Google 


1923 


July, 


proves sensation 
of the year! 


Any Size Circle Up to 80 Feet 


Rain King can be set to water any 
size area from 80 feet down without 
reducing flow at the hydrant. Due to 
fine bearings, design and workman- 
ship, it revolves freely where water 
pressure is low. 


Puts Water Where You Want It 


Set not to revolve and with nozzles in 
this position it waters parkways and 
borders along public walks without 
interfering with pedestrians. Rain 
King has more stationary uses than 
any other sprinkler. 


Two Directions at Once 
In one operation you can lightly spray 
the flowers and give the shrubs a 
heavy drenching. No other sprinkler 
will do this. Rain King is the only 
sprinkler adjustable to the size 
of your lawn. 


, 


OR the first time both the whirl- 
ing and stationary principle in 
sprinklers have been combined into 
one amazing sprinkler. As a whirl- 
ing sprinkler Rain King will water 
any circle from 80 feet down with- 
out reducing the flow at the hydrant 
and with a stream of any desired de- 
gree—heavy, light or medium. 


Used as a stationary sprinkler, 
each nozzle is a complete sprinkler 
in itself, with a full range of easy, 
quick adjustments for any direction 
and for any volume and density of 
water. With Rain King you can 
water long strips, odd shaped cor- 
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ners, large areas. In one operation 
it will lightly spray in one direc- 
tion while throwing a heavy drench- 
ing stream in any other direction. 
Or both nozzles can be concen- 
trated on one spot with any kind 
of stream, fine or coarse. 


Rain King is set instantly for a 
whirling or a stationary sprinkler. 
It is made entirely of brass except 
the base. Cannot rust or stick. The 
tested non-wear bearings last for 
years. Fully guaranteed. Only $3.50 
at your dealer's (Canada $4.75) or 
sent direct for the same price, post- 
age prepaid. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5554 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
33 years making quality products 
Canadian Factory: 352 Carlaw*Ave., Toronto 


other. 


rm 


Each Nozzle Is a Sprinkler 
Two sprinklers in onc. The two nozzles can 
be pointed in any direction and adjusted to 
any spray—each acts independently of the 


A Greatly 


*15 


Direct to you from 
the manufacturer, 
No dealers or 
jobbers. 


The blades gather the grass in 
little bunches and shear them 
off smoothly and evenly. 


MONTAMOWER; 


Simplified and Efficient 
Lawn Mower 


From the hundreds of attempts to 

produce and improve the lawn 

mower, Montamower stands out 

alone as the only real advance- 
ment in generations 


More Practical Than Any Other Lawn Mower 


Montamower—the result of eight 
years of development is guaran- 
teed mechanically perfect. Owner 
satisfaction proves it. Simple— 
durable—with an excess of 
strength in every part—it gives 
ears of service without trouble. 
lontamower does not run close 
enough to the ground to pick up 
sticks, twigs, etc.—it cannot grasp 
small stones that wouldinjure the 


Cuts tall grass—cuts dan- 
delions —June grass, etc. 
Ordinary mower just 
pushes them over. 


MONTAMOWER 


Montamower cuts the 

wn perfectly and trims 
clear to walls, fences, etc. 
—no fringe left. 


blades. Weighs only 742 lbs.— 
can Sails ke handled by a 
woman or child—silent in oper- 
ation—blades may be s ned 
or replaced by new ones at less 
expense than necessary to 
sharpen an ordinary lawn 
mower. Drive wheels do not 
mat the grass—grass catcher can 
be easily attached. Cuts a 16- 
inch swath. 


Trims Close—No 
Harm to Trees 


Montamower cuts clear 
to trees, shrubs, etc. with- 
out harming—no cutting 
by hand necessary. 


SALES COMPANY 


Perkins Building 


GRAND RAPIDS 


- MICHIGAN 


Reference—Grand Rapids Savings Bank 


turn of the Montamower. 


-"--———————— 


Address... 


omunassanaauuassssus. 


------MAIL COUPON TODAY------ 


Enclosed find remittance of $15.00. Please send one 
Montamower to this address: on condition that if it is 
not as represented my money will be refunded on re- 


Order a 
Montamower Today 


Guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented or money refunded. 
Send check or draft for 
$15.00. Delivery charges 
prepaid if remittance ac- 
companies order. 


Cd 
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BUILDING 


(Continued from page 116) 


ing conditions any point of departure 
is sufficiently advantageous to be worth 
while. In the absolutely commonplace 
little frame house on the site there 
were cellar, foundation walls and at 
least a usable shell of the house it- 
self, even though the alterations en- 
tirely obliterated its identity. 

The exterior of the present house 
possesses a high degree of architec- 
tural character, appropriately simple 
in its local mannerisms, and within 
pleasantly commodious. Its plan ac- 
commodates a studio over the garage, 
and an adequate arrangement for both 
floors of the house proper. 


BACK to the 


In the plan for the ultimate house, 
architectural vision shows its wings in 
a real flight, and the original point of 
departure could never be discerned, or 
even suspected in the gracious and ex- 
pansive country house which will rise 
tall and white above its fair garden. 
In this plan for the ultimate house, 
which will be put in work this sum- 
mer, the architect has made the pro- 
gression easy to read by indicating 
the area of the original house in 
double shading, the area of the pres- 
ent house in single shading and the 
additions for immediate future build- 
ing unshaded. 


LOG CABIN 


(Continued from page 114) 


brick. The huge logs which I like to 
burn make such a hot fire that the 
native rock has a way of exploding, 
after chipping away little by little. I'll 
grant you that the brick looks “sissy” 
before the first fire is built—but after 
the smoke puts a velvet coating on the 
stuff, you can’t tell what it was orig- 
inally. 

This—just to let you know what you 
are going to need no matter what sort 
of a place you go in for. From your 
letter the only real definite idea you 
seem to have is that you want a fire- 
place and a porch. Well, that's a good 
start. But for the sake of Vulcan, 
have a fireplace that acts the part. If 
you must have a smoke house, build a 
separate one. 

Yes—we've got quite an assortment 
of successful fireplaces and porches in 
our outfit. If you want to see 'em, 


Ill send you another bunch of pic- 
tures—with a few simple directions 
that any child could follow—if they 
were drawn ahead. 

“What do you order first? Gosh, 
man, I don't know. Windows probably. 
Hasn’t the good wife already got the 
curtains made for 'em? But—seriously 
—here's a point you may not know: 
winter cut logs are the only stuff to 
use if you can get them. Summer-cut 
logs can't be peeled and spring cut 
timbers—when the sap is running— 
mildew after they are peeled. Of 
course this mildew can be partly 
washed off and oil applied later but 
it’s more of a job, naturally, and like 
all extras, adds to the cost of your 
building. 

Yours fraternally 
In the Sacred Order of Woodnuts 
ALDRICH 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOKSHELF 


LOWERS ron Curtinc AND DECORA- 

TION by Richardson Wright. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Mr. Wright's latest garden book is 
crowded with ideas and entertainment 
on a subject which until now has re- 
ceived but scant comment, and that 
scattered. From seed to sideboard all 
the flowers which can be cut from the 
garden for indoor decoration are dis- 
cussed at length and from a fresh view- 
point. From the beginning one won- 
ders how gardens could ever have 
been made to seem a ponderous topic. 
Contrary to garden book tradition 
every line sparkles with a happy turn 
of phrase. Yet the refreshing manner of 
the book íails utterly to disguise the 
fact that it is deeply trenched with 
first-hand wisdom. 

There is an amusing prelude on the 
amenities of gardening. The gardener in 
Mr. Wright opens a controversy as to 
*Who shall grow the flowers? The 
man or the wife?" and "Who shall 
cut the flowers? The one who grows 
them or the one who merely admires 
them?" But the editor in Mr. Wright 
leaves the decisions to his readers. At 
least, there is but a hint that the 
visitor should accept the shears only 
after the flower-grower's most vigor- 
ous urging. 

The location, size, arrangement, and 
care of the cutting garden are duly 
considered. And then begin the plant 
lists. For the grower’s convenience these 
are arranged in five groups: Annuals 
and Biennials; Tubers and Bulbs; Per- 


ennials; Flowering Shrubs, and Roses. 
The descriptions are quick and con- 
cise, but most of all they are readable. 
They give the impression that flowers 
are something to be gathered and 
presed and smelled and looked upon 
in various lights and settings. The bot- 
anical aspect is dimmed in the light of 
practical affairs and the matter of 
beauty. Delphiniums, for instance, are 
not mentioned dispassionately, nor are 
sweet peas. With one a note of ex- 
ultation creeps in; with the other despair. 

One of the most important things 
in connection with flowers is to have 
them effective for the greatest pos- 
sible length ~of time after their sepa- 
ration from the plant, and for this 
reason the directions for cutting are 
made very clear and the subsequent 
care of the blooms is described with 
appropriate emphasis. The general 
advice for their indoor arrangement 
urges the creation of simple, telling 
effects, in keeping with the spot and 
the room they have come to deco- 
rate.  Fussy and arty displays are 
discouraged. The Japanese idea for 
once goes unpatronized. 

Bouquets, in single varieties and in 
combinations, are given for the early, 
middle and late seasons. Not with 
a lick and a promise, but in detail, 
and in such a quantity that the 
amateur will be provided with 
material for indoor floral decoration 
from one year’s end to another, and 
so alluringly that he will not rest 
until he has tried them all. 
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HE other day a reader— 

not too gentle a reader— 
complained that he didn’t like 
the way we mixed advertising 
and editorial matter in the back 
of the magazine. As he had his 
side of the argument and we 
had ours, it was only fair that 
ours should be explained. So 
we set about to show why this 
was done. 

(1) It is a more expensive 
arrangement, but we want the 
readers to get their money’s 
worth. 

If there were no “run-over” 
in the “back of the book”, if 
articles were written and cut to 
stop exactly at the bottom of a 
prescribed editorial ‘page, we 
could group all the advertising 
together and save an immense 
sum of money on our paper 
bills. But the articles would 
be shorter, contain less infor- 
mation and afford the reader 
less service. 

(2) It is a much more diffi- 
cult arrangement, but we want 
to help the reader. A magazine 
of House & GaRDEN’s type is 
essentially a publication render- 
ing service to its readers. The 
people who subscribe to it are, 
in the main, those who are plan- 
ning to build or are building, 
who are planning to furnish or 
are furnishing and those who 
are gardening. This is a con- 
tinual process. One doesn't sim- 
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Among the many interiors in 
the September issue is this 
example for a small house 
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ply build a home and then lose 
interest in House & GARDEN; 
the furnishing and the making 
and maintenance of the garden 
are eternally live topics. That 
is why readers resubscribe year 
after year to this magazine. 

Now people in this state of 
mind, people who are building 
and furnishing and gardening 
want to know three general 
things; they see a page of the 
magazine or read an article and 
they expect that page or that 
article to answer the first ques- 
tion—' How do I do it?" The 
next two questions are just as 
pertinent—‘‘Where can I get 
it?" and *How much does it 
cost?" for which they turn to 
the advertisements. In short, 
the readers of House & GARDEN 
are people who want to spend 
money and spend it wisely. The 
editorial pages awaken in them 
a natural and laudable desire 
for ownership; the advertising 
years ago on certain advertising 
pages assisted in the accomplish- 
ment of that desire. 

In a jocular moment many 
years ago a certain advertising 
man called the editorial run- 
over in a magazine ‘‘contaminat- 
ing matter", as it seemed to him 
to contaminate the advertise- 
ments. In this more enlightened 
age, neither editorial nor ad- 
vertisements are contaminated, 
but are mutually helpful. 
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SANTELMANN : į SOUSA 


The Victrola and the 
great bands of the world 


l Summer-time is band time. Hundreds of bands are delighting 
millions of people at the parks and seashore playgrounds of the 
nations. Here, Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, and Captain Santelmann 
with the United States Marine Band; in England, the Band of 
H. M. Coldstream Guards; in France, the Garde Republicaine Band; 
in Italy, the Banda Municipale of Milan; in Spain, the Banda de 
Alabarderos; in Brazil, the Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros; in 
Mexico, the Police Band of Mexico City. 

To record and reproduce the soul-stirring music of a military 
band is a matter of the greatest difficulty, but with Victor Records 
played on the Victrola you miss none of the thrills you would get in 
attending the concerts by these famous bands. 

Records by all of these great bands are listed in the Victor 
Record Catalogs and are on sale by thousands of dealers who will 
gladly play them for you. You may enjoy them in your home and 
whenever you choose. 


Victrola No. 80 
$100 


We especially recommend 


Mahogany or walnut 


Stars and Stripes Forever—March a y 
Golden Star (A Memorial March) i Sousa’s Band 35709 $1.25 
Garde du Corps March ? Arthur Pryor’s Band 17957 -75 


National Emblem March 


Marche Turque—Patrol : 
o eb giae m I pals 3 U. S. Marine Band 18894 .75 
ection 


Vespri Siciliana — Ballad 


Band of H. M. 
Vespri Siciliana —Selection Coldstream Guards } 35434. -1.25 
Princesse Mignonne Garde Republicaine Band 67266 -75 
Amoureuse— Vals Banda Municipale of Milan 65846 -75 
Paquetita— Vals Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros 69236 5 
Minuet (Military Symphony) Banda de Alabarderos 62660 -75 
Semiramide Overture | Police Band of Mexico 35167 1.25 
> 
i Wi 
ictrola mes 
$150 
Micron Mahogany or walnut 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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Wee just been playing Mah Jongg, or 
Pung Chow, or whatever it is called. It’s 
like editing a magazine, this Chinese game: 
you can “dog” your hand, which is easy, or you 
can play for suites, which is hard. You can 
dump the contributors’ mail into the press, there- 
by dogging your magazine, or you can select and 
play skilfully until the right articles are as- 
sembled for the right issue. We pride ourselves 
on having played for suites in the forthcoming 
September issue. 

It is the Autumn Furnishing Number and the 
three big suites are decoration, gardening and 
building, with two of a kind represented by 
household equipment and the shop pages. Thus, 
if you are interested in the Decoration Suite 
you choose the following: an article on cottage 
furniture, the photographs of a Long Island 
farmhouse decorated by Elsie Sloane Farley, the 
page of cornices, the three pages of enclosed 
porches and breakíast rooms, the article on how 
to put the Italian spirit into an interior, the 
page of new fabrics, the three pages of the Port- 
folio showing the rooms in a remarkable Cali- 
fornia bungalow, the page of color definitions, 
of china as decoration, and the garden aspect of 
tapestries. If you play the Gardening Suite you 
will select the article on lilies and how to make 
a lily garden, the page of designs for well heads, 
the suggestions for the care and pruning of grape 
vines, and the plans for tulip arrangement in the 
garden. If your choice is Building, then you turn 
to the questionnaire on what you should know 
and decide before you start to build, to the two 
remarkable houses by Frank Forster and to the 
article on decorative woods. In the two of a 
kind, Miss Peyser writes on beds and bedding, and 
the House & Garpen Shoppers select an inviting 
array oí new and tempting articles from the 
shops. 
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HILE we do not believe much in mottoes 

indoors, in saying tender sentiments along 
a fireplace mantel, every once in a while 
a poem comes to hand that appeals mightily. 
In an old issue of the Spectator we found the 
following verse. Decently lettered and framed, 
it might find a place on the guest room wall: 


THE PERFECT GUEST 


She answered by return of post 

The invitation of her host. 

She caught the train she said she would 
And changed at stations as she should. 
She brought a small and lightish box 
And keys belonging to the locks. 
Food rich and rare she did not beg 
But ate the boiled and scrambled egg. 
When offered. lukewarm tea she drank it, 
And did not crave an extra blanket, 
Nor extra pillow for her head. 

She seemed to like the spare room bed. 
She brought her own self-filling pen, 
And always went to bed at ten. 

She left no little things behind 

But stories new and gossip kind. 
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OSE to whom the glory of the narcissus 
is part of spring may well remember that, 
unless the powers behind Quarantine 37 
change their minds, this innocent bulb is to be 
forbidden in three years. You can’t imagine 
spring without its hosts of daffodils dancing in 
the breeze? The pest hounds at Washington 
can. If they could, they would forbid the breeze 
because it carries spores of plant diseases! Per- 
haps they would also forbid spring because that 
is a season when pests awaken to their nefarious 
work! However, this is the cloud—no bigger 
than a pest hound’s hand—that presages the 
coming storm. In these three years we must 
stock our gardens. After that the narcissus will 
join whiskey and be forbidden these shores. 
Perhaps the day will come when bulb-leggers 
from Holland will anchor outside the three-mile 
limit and garden lovers in small boats will sneak 
out under cover of night to buy their share of 
spring glory. , 


F9R the gardener August is essentially a 
lazy month. By this time the annuals are 
flowering abundantly, the perennial seedlings 
growing along and the  biennials fattening 
into healthy clumps for next years bloom. In 
August the gardener hasn't much else to do than 
water occasionally, scratch the soil to make a 
dust mulch, powder the phlox to keep down 
mildew and read the bulb catalogs. To these 
he can add the enjoyment oí contemplating his 
handiwork—of lying lazily in the shade and be- 
holding the flowers his efforts have brought to 
blossom. Too few gardeners do this. So en- 
grossed are they in their work, so busy at this 
and that, so rushed to finish before sundown, 
that they do not behold their garden with an 
eye seeking for beauty. Some part of every day 
should be given to that quiet enjoyment. Some 
month of every year. Dusk is the ideal time 
of day and August is the ideal month.  Aíter 
that comes September and the heavy work of 
autumn gardening begins. August is the garden's 
lull before the storm. 


THE contributors to this issue—Estelle 

H. Reis is a widely-published writer on 
subjects appertaining to the house; E. P. 
Felt is the New York State Entomologist; Elsie 
Cobb Wilson is a well-known New York deco- 
rator; Darragh Aldrich is an architect in Min- 
neapolis much sought aíter as a designer of 
cabins and camps; Norman Collart and Burton 
Elliot are authorities on the uses of paints and 
stains; Mott B. Schmitt is a New York architect; 
Murphy & Hastings, California architects, and 
Mellor, Meigs & Howe, and Soule & Edwards, 
Philadelphia architects. 
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ROM time to time readers of House & Gar- 

DEN ask why this magazine does not sell 
plans and why, in publishing a house, we 
do not give its cost. Both of these we have never 
done and there is ample reason. 

We do not sell plans because the making of 
plans and the designing of houses is the business 
of an architect, whereas the business of a pub- 
lisher is to issue magazines and books. A maga- 
zine of the standing of House & GARDEN must 
respect the work and ideals of the architectural 
profession. To sell plans would be working di- 
rectly against those whose creations are shown 
in these pages. 

The architectural profession is sustained by 
high ideals and its code of practice is well de- 
fined. Working with such a profession is the 
only way the architectural standards of this coun- 
try can be raised. Working against it would 
lessen our value to readers of taste and destroy 
the architectural ideals and prestige which for 
years have given House & GARDEN its standing 
in the magazine world. , 

We do not publish prices of houses for two 
distinct reasons: if the house has already been 
built and the owner is occupying it, would it not 
be bad taste to publish to the world what it 
cost him? That is one reason. The other is 
that any such figures are approximate, and as 
such are undependable and misleading. 

Except in rare instances we do not show de- 
signs of projected houses, that is, pretty draw- 
ings of houses which haven't been built. These 
also are misleading. And when approximate costs 
accompany them, they are doubly so. Imaginary 
houses may be entertaining to look at, but the 
photograph of the completed house carries con- 
viction. 

The standard of architectural taste in this coun- 
try is gradually being raised, but despite that 
effort at education, monstrosities are erected on 
all sides. In this warfare against ugliness, against 
shoddy building, against cheap, perishable work- 
manship those alone who maintain their ideals 
of taste and honest work will survive. 


ASHIONS in furniture and interior decora- 

tion come slowly and change slowly. This 
is not surprising, in view of the length of 
time it takes to design, make and distribute fur- 
niture, and the length of time it takes to es- 
tablish new ideas over an area as large and as 
sectional as these United States. 

For some time there has been a popular de- 
mand in Florida and on the Pacific coast for 
Spanish furniture and for Spanish interiors, and 
this popularity is only just beginning. to show 
itself in isolated instances in New York and 
elsewhere. It may or raay not be a significant 
fact that the first prize in the Annual New York 
Flower Show this spring was won by a Spanish 
patio. And four years ago, the architects Warren 
& Wetmore designed and furnished the main 
lobby of the Hotel Commodore in New York 
to resemble a Spanish patio. The revival and 
wide acceptance and adaptation of the decorative 
style of Renaissance Italy began with isolated 
instances and grew to be a formidable rival, if 
not a victor over the Georgian English style, 
with its attendant chinoiserie that was popular- 
ized by the decoration and furnishing of the 
Ritz Hotels and the Hotel Vanderbilt. 

Renaissance Italizn and Georgian English had, 
in turn, displaced the earlier modern French dec- 
orative ideal of voluptuous detail, of mirrors, 
gilded plaster and potted palms. So it goes, and 
when (or if) general appreciation and acquain- 
tanceship with the interesting possibilities of the 
style of the Spanish Renaissance gather unto it- 
self enough momentum, we may find ourselves, 
with seeming suddenness, in the midst of a new 
phase of decorative adaptation. 
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FRANCE in 


“Le Petit Manoir” in Montecito, because 
of its unusually pictorial quality, reminds 
us of how generally this opportunity is 
neglected. Even if the pictorial quality is 
accomplished by some such frank artifice 
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as the ragged shingle roof—why not? This 
kind of thing is sanctioned by its success 
in a given instance, and when it is definitely 
used to gain a definite effect. F. L. Baxter, 
owner; Soule, Murphy & Hastings,architects 
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the HOUSE 


A Proof That Architects Do Not Forget Closets, and Can Think 


OT without reason is the popularity 

of built-in furniture growing constant- 
ly greater. For by its use, each room may 
be provided with features reflecting an air 
of stability and.at the same time. making 
it more truly livable. 

In the small room, such furniture af- 
fords greater floor space because it is built 
into the wall itself and, for = 
certain types of pieces, need " 
not project into the room un- 
less desired. It utilizes space 
that would otherwise serve 
no purpose, and conserves 
room where it is really re- 
quired. Since built-in furni- 
ture is structurally a part of 
the room, it is safe from in- 
jury by movers or cleaners. 
In the types that may be set 
into the wall, dusting is 
greatly simplified, as there 
is but one side to be cared 
for instead of three or four | 
as when the furniture is out | 
in the room. 

In rooms both large and 
small, the structural charac- 
ter of built-in furniture 
makes it an architectural as- 
set. It may be selected to 
conform exactly with the 
spirit of the room, and by 
judicious planning, may be 
so located as to have direct 
decorative relation with it as 
an entirety just as all fur- 
niture should be considered 
but too often is not. In 
keeping its place as part of 
the wall, built-in furniture 
is more reposeful than the 
sometimes restless pieces 
otherwise planted about the 
room. Its permanence lends 
dignity, and by its use the 
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of Other Conveniences Besides 
ESTELLE H. RIES 


young house-keeper is released from large 
expenditures for movable furniture which 
lacks many of these advantages. 

Most built-in features serve the purpose 
of closets in one form or another. Whether 
they are china closets, kitchen cabinets, 
linen chests, inter-room openings, built-in 
bookcases, window seats—usually, if not 


Clark 


Built-in cupboards add very greatly to the convenience and accom- 
modation of a study, where there are always magazines and loose 
papers which should be accessible but invisible. 


Donn Barber, architect 


UNIV 


always, there is space for storing things. 
This is not invariably the chief purpose, 
but it is generally a subordinate one. 

For this reason, if for no other, built-in 
features are popular with housewives. The 
easiest thing in the world for a woman is 
to find things to tuck away in closets; 
whether it be clothes, linens, china, 
papers, childhood relics or 
what not, there are always 
more of these than she can 
usually accommodate. 

The time honored wooden 
china closet with its bent 
glass front and sides may 
well be dispensed with in 
the dining room. A well de- 
signed built-in cabinet which 
becomes structurally a part 
of the house, logically pro- 
vides a place to keep the 
china and will not suggest 
a museum exhibition as these 
things so often do. 

Many types of china 
closets and sideboards may 
be had “built-in”. Some of 
these are glass at the upper 
part, with small panes or 
fanlights suggesting the good 
old Colonial types, the lower 
part being a closed cabinet. 
Other architectural styles are 
available. Some may be 
selected that as far as the 
visitor knows, may be simply 
closed doors leading to an- 
other room, but they are in 
effect closets given to shelves 
for china and drawers for 


table linens, cutlery and 
7 other accessories. 
— d The built-in china closets 


and sideboards may either 
be flush with the wall, or 
may project into the room. 
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The Colonial types of china closet may be 
had triangular to fit into a corner, and 
where these afford sufficient capacity, are 
very delightful features. 

Much labor is saved, and much charm 
produced, by the use of dining alcoves for 
informal meals. These alcoves consist of 
a narrow little table paralleled at the long 
sides by a bench. The structure suggests 
a "diner" on a Pullman train—two seats 
facing each other and a small table be- 
tween them. This will accommodate 
three or four persons, and may be treated 


The breakfast al- 
cove off the kitch- 
en has become 
an accepted fea- 
ture of planning 
in these days of 
greater domestic 
efficiency, William 
Gehron, architect 


Waliace 


Here shelves and cupboards occupy This built-in sideboard and china 
the spaces on either side of the fire- closet performs more than usual ser- 
place. The hardware is copied from vice, for the back panels open into 
old local Pennsylvania models. The the kitchen, and the top drawers 
house is a recent alteration and R. pull both ways, into dining room or 

Brognard Okie is the architect kitchen. Herbert Lippman, architect 
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with so much color and character that 
breakfast and intimate little lunches will 
always be served there. Here, too, the 
children may take their afternoon snack 
without invading the more formal dining 
room. Since this little dining alcove is 
either part of the kitchen or very near it, 
effort is saved in serving and clearing 
away. 

There is always use for tables, and those 
that fold up out of the way when not in 
use commend themselves for several 

(Continued on page 94) 


glass topped table 
make this break- 
fast alcove as easy 
to take care of as 
it is to look at; all 
of which makes 
of it an arrange- 
ment suited to an 

apartment a) j| 


Tiled floor and | 


Wallace 


Old Colonial tradition is attractively 
followed in the chimney cupboard 
at the right, as well as in the china 
closet at the left, while additional 
storage is built in the deep window. 
R. Brognard Okie is the architect 
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A fireside alcove, with settles, de- 
signed with a careful attention to 
detail which makes it an integral 
part of the whole room, as well 
as an interesting feature. The ceiling 
follows the lines of the arched opening 
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Collinge 
The simplicity of this front is The first floor provides most 
made interesting by the tex- of the accommodation. The 
ture and profile of the shingle service wing and rear are at- 
roof and the battened shutters tractively and nicely planned 
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“LE PETIT MANOIR” 


Montecito, California 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The second floor plan shows 
the disposition of the 


and 


There is a distinct feeling of 
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the ancient French farm 


this California house 


suitably 
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This Is An Excellent Year To Start the Custom of 
Letting the Architect Sign the House He Designs 


N AN obscure corner of the house, where a honeysuckle 
drapes it from too public and curious a view, we have placed 
a small board on which is lettered: 
Jonn Ryper, 
FECIT 
1845 

This, with due family ceremony, was put in place one June day, 
when the peonies and iris and blazing Oriental poppies made the 
border jubilant with color. 

We were prompted to place it there after reading what Royal 
Cortissoz said recently on the occasion of a presentation of a medal 
to Mr. Henry Bacon, architect of the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington. This was the first time, it seems, that the United States 
Government has taken the trouble to honor an architect with a 
public ceremony. Mr. Cortissoz wondered why it wasn't more 
often done. And, following his thought, we wondered why people 
who build homes don't take the trouble to give the architect some 
permanent credit for their work. Perhaps the reason is because so 
many well-intentioned clients, having suggested an extra bath- 
room to the architect, consider themselves responsible for the de- 
signing of the entire house. So far architects have been satisfied 
if they are paid; much less honored. 


N ALL my wanderings through other people's houses I have 

found only two homes in which such honor was given. One to 
Stanford White—a little tablet in the hall of a country house—and 
one to the architect of a home in Elmira, N. Y.; the architect's 
name and achievement being carved on the mantel edge in the 
library. » f 

Granted that a home builder's relations with his architect have 
been pleasant, and granted that the bill has been paid without 
recourse to law, why not let the architect sign his work? Why 
shouldn’t the mark of such a great architect as Charles A. Platt on 
a house give it authenticity and value just as the butterfly gives 
value to a Whistler painting? If the client has so interfered that 
the architect isn’t proud of the house, he need not sign it, just as 
etchers do not sign proofs with which they are dissatisfied. The 
poet signs his poem, the sculptor his figure, the musician his com- 
position, the artist his painting, the writer his story,—but the 
architect joins the vast majority of Anonymous. 

It is not uncommon for the architect's name to appear on a public 
building. Mr. Cass Gilbert, I believe, is to be found smiling down 
from a capital in the corridor of the Woolworth Building, which 
he designed. Ivan the Terrible, legend reports, honored the archi- 


tect of his huge Cathedral in the Red Square at Moscow with 
the pleasant little ceremony of putting out his eyes; he didn't 
want the design duplicated, was the reason he is said to have given. 
Sir Christopher Wren doubtless received great honor in his day, 
and he has recently been receiving more encomiums, on the occasion 
of his duo-centenary. Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, I have heard, 
on the occasion of the first service in a church designed, was 
permitted to march in the procession in full doctor's regalia. Such 
eccasions are rare; the architect usually seems obliged to take 
his cash and let the credit go. 

Since this year of grace 1923 is as good as any to institute 
an excellent custom, why not mark it as the time in the history of 
America when home builders began to honor their architects bv 
asking them to sign the homes they designed? 

Just how the house can be marked will depend on the house 
itself. It is not uncommon to find inscriptions on the door lintel 
of Colonial homes; in an English type of home, the architect's 
name can be cut in an exposed beam; it could be stamped modestly 
in a piece of the wrought iron in an Italian or Spanish house. Per- 
haps the architect can best select the spot and the manner of mark- 
ing. 
While English is an excellent language, Latin is the accustomed 
tongue for inscriptions and the simple "Fecit" tells the whole 
tale in two syllables. Or one might use the Latin for architect, 
which is architectus. Of course, the date would be included. 


N OUR own case there was no architect. According to the an- 

cient son of the man who built this house, “Pop did it himself." 
On further questioning (for this old fellow was reticent), "Pop 
took it from a book because Mom liked it.” “Pop”, by the bye, 
was a master carpenter, a worthy man in any age. And there must 
have been some excellent books of house plans in those days, for 
"Pop" chose a good one—simple, severe, classical, in the Neo- 
Greek style that prevailed in this country from 1800 up to the Civil 
War. This John Ryder, for such was his name, built the house for 
his bride, tucked it on the side of a Connecticut hill facing south 
so that the north winds would not make living unbearable in 
winter time. In front he planted two elms, one for his bride 
and one for himself—and they still shadow the old house with 
their generous branches. Successive generations of owners have 
had respect for its lines and such additions as were made have 
only given it nobility....If, on some starry summer night, the 
shade of old John Ryder should lift aside the honeysuckle and 
read his name inscribed there, we hope he will be pleased. 


Melichar 


RELATED ROOF LINES 


The wing of a house is at its best when its 
roof lines are easily and gracefully related to 
the main building. Here is a pleasant rela- 
tionship, with the chimney rising between 
house and wing and adding its vertical lines 
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to the oblique lines of the two roofs, The 
house is of brick and slate, with white painted 
wood trim. It was designed for A. K. Wam- 
pole, by Mott B. Schmitt, architect, and is 
located at Guilford, Baltimore, Maryland 
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A CABINET-MAKER of COLONIAL AMERICA 


In William Savery of Philadelphia Collectors May Find 


HILE wide publicity has been 

given the name of Duncan Phyfe, 
the early New York cabinet-maker, few 
are cognizant of the fact that Colonial 
America produced in the person of Wil- 
liam Savery of Philadelphia a master- 
craftsman whose work, so far as we have 
been able to identify it, is, from the point 
of view of artistic worth, superior to that 
of the New Yorker. 

For a long time speculation has been 
rife as to the origin of certain unusually 
fine pieces of furniture which had come 
down through generations in certain Phil- 
adelphia families, and as to furniture 
found in other eastern states whose kinship 
with the Philadelphia pieces was unmis- 
takable. Even as late as the appearance of 
Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood’s valuable 
and scholarly two-volume work on ‘“Co- 
lonial Furniture in America” (edition of 
1913), William Savery’s activities as a 
Colonial cabinet-maker were practically 
unknown to students of the history of 
American furniture. Then came the dis- 
covery of the printed address-label of the 
maker of a very beautiful mahogany dress- 
ing table (or lowboy) preserved in the 
old Vam Cortlandt Manor House, New 
York, reading as follows, and first repro- 
duced in Mr. Lockwood's book: “William 
Savery, at the Sign of the Chair, near the 
market on Second Street". It was the dis- 
covery and publication of this label that 
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a Figure to Rival Duncan Phyfe 
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A tripod table of mahogany, which 


is attributed to William Savery. 


From the collection of the Metro- 
bolitan Museum of Art in New York 


Detail of a Savery highboy, showing 
the decoration of a drawer, with ro- 
sette shell motive surrounded by 
acanthus scrolls. The Rosenbach Co. 


(Left) Front view of a chair made 
by William Savery of Philadelphia 
about 1760 and now owned by Mr. 
A. H. Savery. Pennsylvania Museum 


(Right) A silhouette view of an au- 
thentic Savery chair. This is one of 
six made for an old Pennsylvania 
family by the Colonial cabinet-maker 
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awakened interest which led to the recov- 
ery of such information as we have to the 
present regarding the old Philadelphia 
cabinet-maker whose name had rested in 
obscurity too long, although his works 
were treasured by their owners and eagerly 
sought by discriminating connoisseurs who 
recognized their superior quality although 
they were ignorant of the name of the 
master who created them to the glory of 
American craftsmanship. One of these 
collectors was Mr. George S. Palmer, 
whose taste and enthusiasm were rewarded 
by the acquisition of some of the finest 
examples of Colonial American furniture 
coming to light. These passed into pos- 
session of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and in due course will be installed 
in the new wing of American art now be- 
ing erected through the munificence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 

The pieces in the Palmer Collection 
and others of the same genre awakened 
the interest of Mr. R. T. Haines Halsey 
(to whose researches the present writer is 
greatly indebted), and he set about to dis- 
cover all that was discoverable concerning 
Savery. With the assistance of Mr. Alfred 
C. Prime some interesting facts were 
brought to light, and it is from these rec- 
ords that the meagre biographical data 
which we have of Savery are derived. 

The surname of Savery is not an un- 
common one in Colonial America. Early 
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in the Seventeenth Century there were Sav- 
erys in the Massachusetts Colony and else- E 
where, and a family of Saverys had like- 
wise established itself in Barbadoes some- 
what later. Whether William Savery of 
Philadelphia was born in the Colonies, Bar- 
badoes or in England, we do not know. It 
is possible that he found his way from New 
England to New York and there served an 
apprenticeship to one of the many cabinet- 
makers plying their trade in that city before 
finally locating in Pennsylvania. It seems 
to me quite as likely that he went from 
Pennsylvania to New York, and returned to 
Philadelphia. We do know that Savery was 
a Quaker, that he was born in 1722, mar- 
ried Reese Peters April 19, 1746, and died 
in 1787. The year of his birth is derived 
from the entry of his death which states 
that this occurred in his sixty-fifth year. 
Further records, brought to light by Mir. 
Halsey and Mr. Prime show that William (Right) A high 
Savery was an assessor in one of the Phila- cket ota 
or highboy by 
delphia old city wards during 1754, and William Savery. 
that some thirteen years later he was agent eck Of the 
: osenbach Co. 
and collector of taxes for the guardians of 
the poor. Like many other thrifty members 
of the Society of Friends, Savery appears to 
have prospered exceedingly well. 
He became a property owner 
early in his career for at twenty- 
four he was receiving an annual 
rental of £52 for a house on 
Third Street, some twelve years 
later his tax bill was no less 
than £37 and by 1780 he was 
being taxed on some $46,000 
worth of property. William Sav- 
ery appears to have been a God- 
fearing, public spirited, indus- 
trious and provident citizen. As 
a craftsman his work shows a 
surprising degree of excellence; 
it is comparable with the finest 
English work of the period. 
Considering the fact that the 
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(Below) Detail of a pier table of mahogany with 
marble top, showing an elaborately carved apron and 
cabriole leg in the well known Chippendale manner 
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This pier table, from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, shows in its style of carving the influence of the 
French and of Chippendale, which came to early 
American cabinet-makers through the publications of 
Chippendale, Ince, Mayhew and Decker of London. 
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COLORS 


So Many Shades and Tints Are Being Created That the Decorator 
Must Keep Acquainted With Their Names - 


N talking about color three words are em- 

ployed more often than any others. They 
are tint, shade, and tone. They are used 
constantly—and pretty much at random. 
Only tone retains its individuality, largely 
because it refers to any color quality. A 
tint is something quite distinct. It is a color 
lightened by the mixing in of white, and is 
in direct contrast to shade, which is a color 
darkened or intensified by the mixing in of 
the same or another color. 

Paille, primrose and maize, of the yel- 


AMERICAN BEAUTY, called after the 
rose of that name. A light, purplish red. 


BRICK, a dark, dull, orange red. 


CARDINAL, bright red but not so vivid 
as scarlet. The color of a Cardinal’s robes, 
between scarlet and crimson. 


CARMINE, a rich red with a purplish 
tinge. 


CATAWBA, a dark, purplish red, taken 
from the name of a grape. 


CERISE, the French word for cherry, A 
bright, clear red, also a dark red purplish 
in tone. 


CHINESE, sometimes called lacquer red, 
because it is the tone one finds in much of 
the Chinese and Japanese lacquer work. 
A clear, vivid red with a great deal of 
orange in it. 


CINNABAR, brilliant red with an orange 
tinge, named from the mineral substance 
of that color. 


CLARET, dark, bluish red, named after 
the wine. 


CORAL, this color according to scientists, 
takes its name from the internal calcareous 
skeleton of one of the group of Alcyon- 
aria! It is a light, pinkish red, on the 
vermillion tone. 


CRANBERRY, a bright, dark red rather 
bluish in tone, named after the fruit. 


CRIMSON, a deep red color tinged with 
violet—a tone ranging from deep scarlet 
to a purplish red. 


CYCLAMEN, named after the flower, a 
rather hard, purplish pink, not as deep as 
magenta. 


GARNET, a very dark red, the color of 
the semi-precious stone. 
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THIS IS FIRST OF A SERIES OF SIMPLE 
DEFINITIONS OF THE NAMES OF COLORS 
CONSTANTLY USED IN DECORATION. THE 
FIRST TWO COLORS CHOSEN ARE RED AND 


YELLOW. THE GREENS WILL BE CONSIDERED 
IN SEPTEMBER. 


lows listed below, are tints, because they 
are definitely lighter than true yellow, and 
have been made so by the addition of white. 
Mustard, gold and saffron, on the other 
hand, are shades of yellow, being deeper in 


HENNA, an orange-reddish dye obtained 
from the leaves of an Asiatic plant. It also 
grows in Egypt where it is called Egyptian 
privet. A paste of powdered henna leaves 
is used to a great extent in the Orient as a 
cosmetic. A brownish, red color on the 
copper tone. 


ITALIAN PINK, a beautiful pale pink 
with a great deal of yellow in it. Much 
used in Italy for tinting plaster walls. 


MAGENTA, a bright, hard crimson with 
a preponderance of purple. Named in hon- 
or of one of Napoleon III’s famous vic- 
tories. : 


OLD ROSE, the color of dried rose leaves, 
a deep, dull, purplish pink. 


PEACHBLOW, a delicate, purplish pink 
color, the tone found in rare Chinese por- 
celains. 


POMPEIIAN, a rich, orange red, due to 
the use of red ochre. The color of many 
Italian houses. 


ROSE, usually means a clear pink or light 
crimson. Rose red sometimes refers to the 
deep crimson of Maréchal Niel rose. 


RUBY, a clear, deep crimson, the color of 
the jewel. 


SALMON, called after the fish—a light 
red or buff pink. 


SCARLET, a pure, vivid red, the color 
which leans neither to orange or violet. 
'The shade of the coats worn by British 
Army officers. 


TERRA COTTA, the color of a baked clay 
used for tiles and pottery. Usually a 
brownish red or yellowish red. 


VENETIAN, deeper than scarlet, a clear 
red with a tinge of orange in it. The color 
of Venetian sail cloth. 


VERMILLION, a light, vivid and bril- 
liant red verging on the orange tone. 


tone than the type. Of the various reds, 
crimson, garnet and claret are all shades, 
and peach-blow, rose and salmon are all 
tints, : 

Tone is a rather elusive word, when it 
comes to giving it a brief definition; but its 
meaning is generally instinctively under- 
stood. Speaking of primrose it might be 
said that that tint is a fine fresh tone of yel- 
low, or, speaking of claret it might be said 
that that shade is a much less usable tone 
than cinnabar. 


AMBER, the color of a yellowish trans- 
lucent resin. A deep yellow, sometimes 
with a greenish tinge. 


APRICOT, the color of the fruit, a warm 
pinkish yellow. 


BURNT ORANGE, a deeper tone with 
some reddish brown in it. 


CANARY, a light, clear yellow named 
after the color of the bird's feathers. 


CHARTREUSE, a light, greenish yellow, 
the tone of the liqueur made in the Car- 
thusian monastery. 


CITRON, the French word for lemon, a 
clear, bright yellow. 


DAFFODIL, cool, ligkt yellow the shade 
of the flower. 


GOLD, the hue of the metal. 


MAIZE, the color of Indian corn. 


MUSTARD, a deep yellow on the green- 
ish tone. 


OCHRE, the color of earth used for mak- 
ing paints, brownish yellow. 


OLD GOLD, a brownish, dull gold. 


ORANGE, the color of the fruit, the tone 
on the spectrum midway between red and 
yellow. 


ORIOLE, a bright yellow verging on the 
orange tone, named after the color of the 
bird's breast. 


PAILLE, the French word for straw, a 
soft, pale yellow. 


PRIMROSE, a very pale yellow. 


SAFFRON, a deep orange yellow, the 
color of the stigmas of crocus or saffron 
flowers. 


SULPHUR, a light greenish yellow. 
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Patricia, daughter of Billie Burke, has a sit- 
ting room all to herself, with walls and wood- 
work of green blue and curtains of cream net 
with canary yellow taffeta ruffles and valances. 
The furniture is maple. A yellow and 
cream striped fabric on the Patricia-size 
rocking chair adds a fine note of color to the 
room. Elsie Sloane Farley was the decorator 


A delightful chintz for 
a nursery has children’s 
scenes in various shades 
of blue. 35” wide. 
From the Chintz Shop 
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For a little girl's room 


a comes this chintz of Besides a sitting room, this fortunate Patricia has a bedroom, 
| | Fe £ ae * rose pattern on a Shell with cream net ruffled curtains and green blue walls and wood- 
m uo ue M pink ground. 31" wide. work. The dressing table is of cream net over yellow taffeta, 
ie "nc E 6 » l From the Chintz Shop and the bedspreads are of the same. Elsie Sloane Farley, decorator 
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When radio has inspired the design and 
making of special pieces of furniture to 
accommodate its mechanism, it is only 
ome step further in the country house 
to develop a room dedicated to the se- 
cluded pursuit and enjoyment of wire- 
less. Such a room is shown here in plan 
and with three of its side walls. The 
fourth wall is shown on page 51. The 
radio desk cabinet is drawn from an 
actual model, and the other furnish- 
ings have been carefully chosen and 
arranged to suggest the room's character 
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This specially designed 
seat is built. on stand- 
ard sectional drawer 
units, and is convert- 
ible into a bed. It is 
fitted with a box 
Spring, with a cover to 
match the chairs shown 
in the main illustration 
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HEN tea-drinking became the fash- 

ionable thing to do in Queen Anne's 
time in England, and the collecting of 
Oriental porcelains, at the same time, be- 
came a fashion and a passion, furniture 
designers at once rose to the occasion with 
a variety of tea-tables and glass-door cabi- 
nets. So closely does the design of furni- 
ture follow the demand of the hour. 

Within the year that radio “panels” be- 
gan to appear in every third house, and the 
receptance of words and music from the air 
became an accomplishment no longer con- 
fined to the rare electrical genius, furniture 
design has provided special desk-cabinets 
to hold the apparatus. It was the same 
with the phonograph, but radio involves 
rather more: from its very nature it suggests 
something more in the way of environment; 
it is a thing of great distance and far 
horizons. 

With the new radio desk cabinets as a 
point of departure it is not difficult to im- 
agine a special radio room, developed in an 
attic wing, and furnished in a manner be- 
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fitting its purpose. 
A room of masculine character, obviously. 


No frills or trimmings. The first thought, 
for some psychological 
reason (perhaps the 
primary use of radio at 
sea) is of a room with a 
nautical air. Not an 
imitation ship interior, 
by any means, for at- 
tempts to do this usual- 
ly produce something 
very unreal and some- 
times silly. A room 
can have a nautical 
air without being in any 
way an imitation of the 
interior of a ship. 
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A New Thought for the House in Town or Country Where “Listening In” 


is Getting to be One Serious Pastime 
ALWYN T. COVELL 


The floor, in the sketch plan with this 
article, is of tile linoleum, in two shades of 
slate gray, and the walls are of sand-fin- 
ished plaster, tinted. The furnishings are 
of the simplest, and the nautical air is given 
by the accessories rather than by an archi- 
tectural device. 

On either side of the door on one end 
wall are sectional bookcases, finished in 
dark brown oak. On the long wall to the 
right of the entrance, the radio desk is cen- 
tered before a dormer window through 
which the aerials would be brought. The 
windows are all leaded, and their casings 
cut to give them a pointed effect. These 
casings, as well as the cut of the ceiling 
beams, while not strictly nautical are de- 
signed to give the whole room an unusual 


The ever growing 
popularity of radio 
has resulted in the 
design and produc- 
tion of radio desk 
cabinets which are 
patterned .in their 
exterior guise after 
furniture of the his- 
toric periods. From 


A. P. Merchant Co. 


RADIO 


ROOM 


feeling, and to suggest, without attempting 
to imitate, the interior architecture of a 
ship. Two comfortable chairs are placed on 
either side of the radio desk, and these 
might be covered with dark blue mohair, 
corduroy or reps. 

The fireplace end of the room explains 
itself, and suggests a setting for an old 
map. The remaining long wall is shown 
in another sketch, and is treated with a 
specially built seat and bookcases. The 
seat consists of a box spring placed on a 
base which is made of standard sectional 
drawer units—a convenient place for papers 
and maps. Also a compartment behind it 
where pillow and covers are stored away. 
Terrestrial and celestial globes serve both 
useful and decorative purposes in the room. 
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HARSH TREATMENT FOR TREE PESTS 


How the Destructive Insects may be Recognized and the Various 
Methods by which They may be Destroyed 


HE last fifty years or thereabouts have 

witnessed the introduction of a num- 
ber of destructive tree pests, such as the elm 
leaf beetle, the gypsy moth and the leopard 
moth; while native insects, like the white 
marked tussock moth, the bagworm and 
the sugar maple borer have not been slow 
to take advantage of extensive and reliable 
food supplies and a considerable degree of 
protection from bird life. These recent de- 
velopments have resulted in a gradual in- 
crease in insect depredations which for the 
most part have been regarded as of little 
consequence, or considered as inevitable, 
and a careful examination of our trees at 
the present time shows the effect in a 
lamentable scarcity of perfect specimens, 
many of them with appreciable injury and 
not a few seriously deformed as a result of 
insect work. The operations of the sugar 
maple borer are particularly insidious, 
since a period of five to ten years may 
elapse between an apparently insignificant 
injury and the death of a considerable pro- 
portion of a symmetrical maple in its prime. 


HE Jong period between planting and 

the attainment of maturity makes trees 
particularly susceptible to insect attack. It 
requires.a generation to produce even a 
moderate sized tree, while the stately mon- 
archs on lawns and in parks may have 
complacently viewed the passage of five or 
six human generations. Tree hazards are 
immensely greater than they were fifty 
years ago and we who have benefited by 
the foresight of our predecessors should 
recognize this and take precautions which 
will make it possible to hand down an un- 
impaired inheritance. This can be done 
only by recognizing the dangers and antic- 
ipating injury, rather than waiting until 
it is necessary to reshape badly deformed 
trees or reinvigorate those which have been 
devitalized. 

The acceptance of insect ravages as in- 
evitable is an inheritance from an age 
which knew little or nothing. of arsenical 
poisons, and had no knowledge of a spray- 
ing apparatus better than a whisk broom or 
a hand pump originally designed for the 
washing of windows. Generally speaking, 
insect depredations may be prevented, and 
this is particularly true of the more valu- 
able trees on lawns and in parks, and to 
a less degree in the case of woodland areas, 
though much can be accomplished in bet- 
tering the forest situation by modifying 
the conditions which affect the abundance 
of insects, and particularly by protecting 
certain of the more efficient insect enemies, 
the birds. 

Our favorite shade trees are the Ameri- 
can elm and the sugar maple, though 
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horse-chestnuts, European elms, Norway 
and soft maples are strong competitors; 
the last named and the Carolina poplar 
being somewhat generally planted in certain 
localities on account of their rapid growth. 
These latter are cases where permanency is 
sacrificed for early effect, and in the case of 
the Carolina poplar at least it would 
usually be advisable to make provision for 
the future by the judicious interplanting 
of more permanent trees. 

All of these trees and others, which are 
occasionally planted on streets, lawns or 
in parks, have their insect enemies, certain 
of which are serious. Some of the more 
important of these pests are briefly dis- 
cussed below in the hopes that it may re- 
sult in the better protection of the trees and 
a fuller realization of possibilities in the 
growing of these beautiful and inspiring 
natural ornamentals. 

The American elm is an exceedingly 
valuable shade tree in spite of. its being sub- 
ject to attack by a number of destructive 
insects, such as the elm borer, the leopard 
moth, the European elm bark louse, the 
elm leaf beetle, the white marked tussock 
moth, cankeg worms and various scale in- 
sects. This constitutes a rather formidable 
array of enemies, yet elms are still very 
prevalent in the country, though in some 
areas they have suffered grievously, and in 
not a few instances magnificent trees have 
been hopelessly and usually needlessly de- 
formed, simply because they were not 
given a reasonable degree of protection. 


WEAKENED tree should always be 
carefully examined to learn the cause 
of the trouble, and if this is irremediable 
it is frequently better to remove the tree 
rather than allow it to persist for years in 
an unfavorable condition and be a possible 
source of danger to trees nearby. Some- 
times this condition results from poor 
drainage, drought, winter injury, loss of 
important roots, injury by gas, etc. The 
development of weaknesses may easily 
afford conditions favorable to insect attack 
and result in a series of depredations which 
may not only destroy the one tree but 
spread to others with disastrous results. 
The weakened or dead limbs in the top 
of a tree, or on one side, may be due to 
the work of borers, and in such cases the 
early cutting of the affected portions and 
the treatment of the cut surfaces with a 
protective material, such as a good water- 
proof paint or tar, is by all means advis- 
able. The early work of the leopard moth 
is limited mostly to the smaller limbs or 
branches, and consequently systematic 
cutting and burning of the  infested 
branches will do much to check the pest. 


The destructive leaf feeders occurring so 
commonly upon the elm, namely the elm 
leaf beetle, the gorgeously colored, dark 
tufted caterpillars of the tussock moth and 
the dark looping canker worms are all 
readily controlled by early and thorough 
spraying with a poison, such as arsenate 
of lead, using three pounds of the paste to 
fifty gallons of water, and in the case of 
the elm leaf beetle take particular pains to 
apply it to the underside of the leaves if 
the work is done sometime in June, because 
the grubs feed only on the lower surface of 
the foliage. Timely applications will pro- 
tect trees from this insect even if those 
nearby are badly injured. 


CCASIONALLY small branches of 

American elms die because of a rather 
thick incrustation with a brownish, oyster 
shell-shaped scale about 1/10" long. This 
insect and the related scurfy scale, the latter 
easily recognized by its whitish color, are 
sometimes rather injurious. In the winter 
they are very minute, white and reddish eggs 
respectively, the young appearing the latter 
part of May or early in June. Both can 
be checked by early spring applications 
with a miscible oil, 1 to 15, or with a 
tobacco soap combination when the tender 
young are crawling. 

The European elms, especially the 
Scotch elm, are occasionally seriously in- 
jured by the elm case bearer, a small cater- 
pillar which lives in a somewhat flattened, 
cigar-shaped case about three-eighths of an 
inch long, eats a hole through the epider- 
mis of the leaf and devours all of the more 
tender inner tissues in a somewhat char- 
acteristic angular excavation, the maximum 
dimensions of which are limited by the 
length of the miner’s body. Badly infested 
leaves have a peculiar spotted appearance. 
A closer examination would disclose a 
small hole about the size of a pin head near 
the center of each spot. Early spraying 
with arsenate of lead, three pounds of the 
paste to fifty gallons of water, is effective. 

The European elms are very susceptible 
to injury by the somewhat recently intro- 


'duced elm bark louse: an oval, brownish 


insect about 1/10" long, which winters up- 
on the twigs in a partly grown condition 
and may be easily killed by oil applica- 
tions as described above. This insect oc- 
casionally becomes so extremely abundant 
that portions of twigs and leaf stalks are 
yellowish with the numerous young in early 
July and the walks under infested trees 
kept moist with honeydew during the hot. 
dry weather of mid-summer. 

The foliage of European elms is some- 
times greatly disfigured by the irregular 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


M. E. Hewitt 


The Portfolio this 
month shows six views 
in the New York home 
of Mrs. Henry W. 
Howe, of which Elsie 
Cobb Wilson, Inc., was 
decorator. Above is 
the morning room, with 
yellow walls and wood- 
work and nasturtium 
color chintz hangings 
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Old pieces give quite an 
unusual flavor to the 
hall. Here the walls 
are putty color and 
the rug a Persian in 
subdued tones. The 
furniture is mainly old 
Jacobean pieces with 
one or two early Amer- 
icanaccessoriesin 
quite brilliant contrast 
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The past two years has seen 
a revival of interest in pine 
as a wood both for furniture 
and paneling. Original pine 
paneling is much sought after 
for the creation of rooms such 
as this well designed library 


Against the background of 
the old pine paneling have 
been used hangings of old 
amber brocade. The rug is 
Persian. Some of the furni- 
ture is covered in blue and 
some in blue and tan chints 
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The two views on this page 
show the owners bedroom 
which, like the other rooms in 
the house, are done in the 
early American taste. Here 
the walls are putty color and 
the furniture mainly maple 
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At the windows and on the 
bed the draperies are of blue 
glazed chintz with a border of 
old block print chintz. A neu- 
tral rug is enlivened with 
hooked mats. The cupboard 
holds a fine china collection 
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MODERN KITCHEN 


Proper Equipment Properly Placed Solves Most of the Service 


HE step-saving kitchen is one of the 

boons which the modern architect has 
given to the housewife, and the co-opera- 
tion between manufacturers of carefully 
designed kitchen equipment and able ar- 
chitects is notable. 

The domestic kitchen should be logically 
planned. Its importance has been neg- 
lected too often in installing the new and 
attractive fitments that have been placed 
on the market in recent  .. 
years. There is no need for (i 
inefficient or wasteful plan- 
ning of space in the service 
end of any dwelling house 
any more than in any manu- 
facturing plant if an analysis 
of activities is made and a 
careful layout considered. to 
fit individual needs. The 
woman who must cross her 
tracks a score or so times in 
preparing any simple meal 
has not done this, or else the 
limitations of the existing 
plan of her house are very 
severe. 

Writers on the activities of 
the domestic kitchen are 
generally agreed that two 
headings will cover every 
process that takes place. 
These are (1) preparation, 
and (2), clearing away, and 
every piece of kitchen equip- 
ment can be fitted. into these 
two processes in such a way 
that the arrangement will be 
efficient and logical, saving 
innumerable steps and af- 
fording more pleasant work- 
ing conditions. Included in 
preparation are all opera- 
tions necessary to setting the 
foods on the table. 

For preparation are needed 
the store closet, refrigerator, 
sometimes the cellar, a work 
table or cabinet where im- 
mediate small utensils and 
supplies are at hand; the 
stove, a serving shelf with 
warmed serving dishes near- 
by and direct access to the 
dining table. 

For clearing away are 
needed garbage disposal, re- 
frigerator, sink, and dish 
cupboard with direct access 
to the dining table from the 
cupboard. 

Considering these two 
processes together, a plan is 
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Problems in Well-Conducted Houses 


HOWELL TAYLOR 


immediately suggested, which places the 
outside and cellar entrance with refrigerator 
at one end of the room and the dining room 
door at the other with the articles of equip- 
ment arranged along each side. The dia- 
gramatic layout of logical positions on page 
57 follows this arrangement, and suggests 
the plan that should be sought for every 
kitchen wherever its location in any house. 

Some objection may be raised to the re- 


In an old house where the kitchen is reminiscent of the pest it is 
more pleasant to preserve this atmosphere than to destroy it or dis- 
guise it in modern dress. It con be made a servants’ dining room 


The beams, cavernous fireplace, old doors and corner cupboard have 
all been kept in this kitchen, and the curtains and hooked rug are in 
complete harmony with them. Elsie Sloane Farley was the decorator 
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lation between the sink and the work table, 
for many cooks feel that they must have a 
sink adjacent to the work table. More care- 
fully considered, however, it is easily seen 
that the use of water in preparation is sec- 
ondary to its use in cleansing dishes and 
other articles. The preparation of vegeta- 
bles at the sink is a separate process, which 
may be done at odd times, the prepared 
vegetables being set away until wanted. 
In elaborate establishments 
where more than one person 
is occupied in the kitchen, 
an auxiliary cook's sink 
lccated near, or set into, the 
work table is desirable. 

The three model plans 
shown need little explanation 
for the dotted lines indicate 
the direction of both proc- 
esses. Each is a logical plan 
for four types of kitchen, (1) 
the average small house, (2) 
apartment, and (3) the larg- 
er house. 

The same relative posi- 
tions for equipment are fol- 
lowed in each with one ex- 
ception, namely, the apart- 
ment plan. The position of 
the kitchen in so many 
modern apartments is such 
that only one wall is avail- 
able for outside light. A 
typical apartment kitchen has 
been chosen to illustrate de- 
sirable positions in placing 
the equipment. It is seen 
that the refrigerator only is 
out of place. 

Ideal conditions are usual- 
ly obtainable in the other 
two kitchens and the model 
plans are typical. The me- 
dium-sized kitchen might 
have a pantry attached near 
the outside entrance, but 
where space is limited and 
ample cupboard and shelf 
room is provided in the 
kitchen itself, many house- 
wives prefer not to bother 
with it. A dumb waiter to 
the cellar in any kitchen is a 
great step-saver and where 
no bins are provided in the 
kitchen for a few days’ sup- 
ply of fruit and vegetables, 
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becomes a desirable fea- 
ture. 
In the more elaborate 


kitchen for the large house 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Plans for the kitchen of a large 
house with logical arrangement 


DIAGRAMI SHOWING LOGICAL POSITIONS 


Proper arrangement of equipment 


effects economy 


in steps and 


energy 


A model arrangement for the 
kitchen of a medium-size house 


DINING ROOM 


An apartment house kitchen. De- 
signed by Schmidt, Garden & 


Martin for the G. I. Sellers Co. 
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Built-in cup- 
boards, modern 
stove and work 
table make the 
kitchen below 
easily working. 
Julius Gregory, 
ts the architect 


A preserving kitchen is a handy adjunct to a 
country house. In the home of James B. Taylor, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. William Adams, architect 
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In large and 
small houses the 
pantry should 
be equipped 
for _ smoothly 
running ser- 
vice., 2H. 
Behr, architect 
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WALLS 


Many Beautiful Effects Can be Obtained on Washable Surfaces 
by the Various Methods of Stippling, Blending and Stenciling 


NORMAN COLLART and BERTON ELLIOT 


O MOST of us, texture means some- 

thing we can feel or touch, while 
pattern is thought of as something to see. 
Thus a child assures himself that an ob- 
ject looks a certain way because he has 
felt of it, and because his fingers have told 
him so. The average grown-up, even, 
doesn’t trust his eyes when buying a piece 
of silk or woolen goods, for example. The 
fingers once more become the secret-service 
agents of the eyes and ferret out hidden 
qualities that might indicate whether or 
not the piece is as good as it looks. 

Your first impulse in viewing a piece of 
furniture, decorated wall or bit of nicely 
varnished or enameled woodwork, is to feel 
of it. Good enamel or varnish work feels 
smooth as plate, and any roughness de- 
tracts from your estimate of the quality of 
the finish, even if the color is all right. 
And how quick we are to condemn any imi- 
tation effects—something that seems to be 
that which our touch tells it is not! 

Now, pattern is too loose a term to use to 
express the idea of appearance in fabrics as 
well as in decorative effects. Take Scotch 
homespun for example. There are usually 
several colors in the weave of an interest- 
ing pattern. The yarn is generally uneven 
with the result that there is a scattered 
spotting of color. Remember the old salt 
and pepper effects in black and white— 
these can’t be called pattern, surely. It is 
simply the roughness of the surface and 
the rough broken color effect that distin- 
guishes this texture from the texture’ of 
broadcloth, silk, linen, or anything else and 
gives it its charm. It is this principle of 
texture that is so extremely useful in deco- 
rative art, and especially home decorating; 
many colors going into one surface to blend 
or melt into one common, soft, intermediary 
hue. These colors entering into this tex- 
ture treatment naturally can be handled so 
as to harmonize with a dominant color 
note, and herein lies its application to 
decorative wall treatment. 

In the average home, the use of texture 
is the most suitable effective and practical 
method that can be employed to secure 
proper interest in wall color. In decoration 
this does not necessarily mean tangible tex- 
ture, as in fabrics, for the texture that is 
indicated by pleasing contrasts in light and 
dark color will readily satisfy the eye; and 
a wall covering that is smooth to feel may 
have a most pleasing visible texture. 


T is usually some difference in designed 
texture that marks the difference be- 
tween the richer, more harmonious and 
more high toned decorative effects immedi- 
ately sensed in entering some homes, and 
the ordinary non-impressive decoration of 
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others. Texture is of many varying de- 
grees, so that appropriate effects may be ob- 
tained for different sizes and types of 
rooms. 

Pattern and texture have always been 
available in wall paper, and every house- 
wife knows how cozy a room can become 
with just the right interest in wall color. 
While the average home owner has known 
and appreciated the economical and sanitary 
advantages of painted walls, it has never 
been widely known that beautiful textured 
walls are obtainable in these painted ef- 
fects. They have only in the past few years 
come into general use in home decoration, 
and are the newest thing in wall and ceil- 
ing decoration. The best part of it is that 
these richly textured effects may be ob- 
tained by processes so very simple and 
practical that there is no home in which 
they cannot be used. 

There are two separate methods of pro- 
ducing these effects:—One of these is by 
cloth stippling or mottling, generally 
known among decorators as “glazed ef- 
fects”, the other by sponge stippling; both 
being produced over foundation brush coats 
of flat oil wall paint. $ 

Regular colors of flat oil wall paint, to- 
gether with a flat wall brush and a sponge 
(with a little varnish-size for the first coat), 
are all the materials and equipment one re- 
quires for the work. 


IRST apply two or three brush coats 

of the flat wall paint. Two coats are suf- 
ficient to cover well with all but the lightest 
colors, if the surface is in ideal condition. 
Three coats should be applied if necessary 
to produce a good uniformly even surface. 
If applied direct to plastered walls, the 
first coat of flat wall paint should be mixed 
half and half with varnish-size properly to 
seal the surface and prevent undue absorp- 
tion of the paint by the porous plaster. If 
the walls have been previously painted 
with an oil paint the addition of about a 
half pint of varnish-size to a quart of paint 
will tend to produce an affinity between 
the previous finish and the new coating, 
and cause the new coatings to adhere with 
greater tenacity. 

After the foundation brush coats have 
been applied, the sponge is used to print or 
stipple the texture over the background of 
the flat wall paint. In selecting the sponge, 
care should be taken to obtain one that has 
a good, even, open texture, or, in other 
words, an interesting pattern. The bottom 
of the sponge is the surface to use for 
stippling and it should be trimmed by slic- 
ing off with a knife to get an interesting 
flat printing surface. To do this, wash the 
sponge out carefully and allow it to dry 


hard. It can then be cut very easily with 
a large knife. The sponge can also be cut 
wet by using a large pair of shears. 

When ready to stipple, wring out the wet 
sponge so as to soften and open it up, then 
use it quite damp. Pour out on a board, 
cardboard or piece of tin, a small quantity 
of the stippling color, which is the same 
flat wall paint used for the brush coats, but 
of another color, selected for the stippling 
color. Rub the bottom of the dampened 
sponge into this. Tap the sponge once or 
twice on the dry part of the paper to re- 
move any excess paint. It is then ready to 
stipple on the wall. Having too much 
paint in the sponge will make a dauby im- 
pression, and too little paint will produce 
an uneven print and one that is too light. 


N stippling, simply keep tapping the 

sponge on the wall until the entire surface 
has been gone over. Tap the sponge 
straight onto the wall, without any turning 
or twisting motion. A firm, confident, but 
not too heavy stroke is best. Ten minutes 
practice on a big sheet of wrapping paper 
will give enough experience to get the hang 
of it, so that you can go right ahead with 
the stippling on the wall with the best 
of results. 

One can make a surprisingly large num- 
ber of prints with one loading of the 
sponge—sometimes twenty or more—de- 
pending upon the sponge. Rough plaster 
takes up the paint faster than smooth 
plaster. 

In stippling avoid going in straight lines. 
Work around and around. Do not place 
the first print after “loading” next to the 
last one where the sponge was getting dry; 
the difference in prints would be too notice- 
able. Start away a bit and work back, fill- 
ing in. 

For doing the wall close to woodwork 
and ceiling, use a small piece of sponge cut 
off from the opposite side to that being 
used regularly for painting. The ceiling 
ordinarily should not be stippled, but 
should be in plain color of some light shade, 
such as soft ivory or cream. 

Two or more stipple colors may be ap- 
plied, stippling the first color over the en- 
tire wall; then clean out the sponge and 
stipple the second color directly over the 
preceding color. 

To clean the sponge, wash out in ben- 
zine, gasoline or. turpentine. If it is to be 
put away permanently, wash with soap and 
water and place in a paper bag to keep 
from the dust. Otherwise, wring in clear 
water and it is ready to use again. - 

The beauty of these effects, of course, 
depends upon the harmony of the colors 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Hand of the Architect May 
Not Only Design But Transform 


MATLACK PRICE 


ODAY, owing to the condition of the 

building market, anything with a roof 
has possibilities as a house. Ruinous old 
farms, and dilapidated houses which have 
not even the simple dignity of most farms 
are being viewed through the eyes of imag- 
ination and envisioned as altered into 
charming country homes. 

Outside the architect’s problem, an alter- 
ation which will make a new house out of 
an old one calls for two things—imagina- 
tion and courage. 

Imagination, first, to see the house that 
can be evolved from the humblest and most 
unpromising old ruin, and then courage to 
buy the place and accomplish the job of 
remodeling. 

A lover of architecture in general might 
find the present high costs of building not 
an unmixed national affliction. He could 
entertain the hope that for every new house 
that isn’t built, some unsightly relic of the 
era of bad taste will be salvaged and made 
over into a house of permanent architectural 
fitness and beauty. 

Divided broadly into two main types, 
there is the alteration which seeks to en- 
tirely transform the old house so that the 
new one has nothing whatever in common 
with it, and the alteration which seeks to 
preserve as much as possible of the original, 
and to add to it more in size and conveni- 
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The remodeling of this house has pre- 
served much of the local architectural 
Lechnique of the original building, but 
has entirely altered its form. No elaborate 
details are employed to give the new house 
its rejuvenated appearance. The owner 
is H. Gregg Danby, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 
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THREE 
ALTERATIONS 
BY 
R. BroGnarp 


OKIE 


The original house 
in solid black, the 
additions in outline 
show that radical 
changes were made 
in the plans, which 
practically doubled 
ihe size of the 
house. Two views 


of the garden house 
are on page 126 
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KITCHEN 


House & Garden 


Porch 


The altered house and a snap- 
shot of the original house, 
from a similar viewpoint. The 
curious broken gable has been 
preserved and the box-like 
extension has been transformed 


"Before and after" seen in a snap- 
shot of the original house-and re- 
modeled house. Architectural sal- 
vage and planting effected the change. 
Mr. Okie's house, near Philadelphia 


A 


2 


The location of the main entrance remains, but little 
else of the original plan, except the window arrange- 


was retained 


ence than in character. The first 
type is the more frequent, because 
the original house in most cases 
possesses nothing worthy of pres- 
ervation, and the second type pre- 
supposes an old house which has 
a charm and character which it 
would be most unfortunate to ob- 
literate. 

Although the complete transfor- 
mation of an old house into a new 
one may seem to many people to 
be a greater undertaking than the 
"restoration" type of alteration, it 
is as a matter of fact easier. No 
conditions other than those im- 
posed by cost need to be observed. 
'The very entrance may be moved 
from one side to another, and the 
original building is of value only 
because of the economy it effects 
in excavation, foundations, walls 
and roof. The important point is 
to decide at once which kind of 
alteration will make the most of 
the old house. 
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The rear of this frame 
house has been altered 
from an appearance of ac- 
tual squalor to one of 
livable attractiveness, and 
the transformation has been 
made without elaboration 


TTE 
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The transformation of 
this old house into a 
new one affords an 
excellent example of 
) what can be done with- 
E out restoring to ar- 
: j chitectural pretentious- 
b -————-— — — Hein : of ness. Done for Dr. 
Ralph Pemberon, at 
Paoli, Pa. 
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Nothing was added to the area of the plan in 
tkis instance, but there was a rearrangement 
of partitions and windows 


The illustrations of this article 
show new houses made from old 
in both ways, by an architect 
whose imagination and conscien- 
tiousness achieve unusually happy 
results in this kind of work. 

In the first example the fin- 
ished house shows little in com- 
mon with the original except the 
characteristic local combination 
of ledge stone masonry partly ex- 
posed and partly stuccoed. A 
technique of simplicity, too, has 
been kept as a keynote, and it is 
a technique excellently suitable 
for the remodeling of old farm- 
houses elsewhere than in Penn- 
sylvania. 

It will be seen from the plans 
that the old house has been 
doubled in size, and given an en- 
tirely new arrangement, while the 
exterior has been treated so that 
the whole new house has the 
unity of expression which is one 

(Continued on page 126) 
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A Practical Explanation of Methods to Follow in Performing What is 
Perhaps the Most Difficult of All Garden Feats 


OMETIMES pools are called Na- 
ture’s Mirror, sometimes The Soul of 
the Garden. And there have been other 
names for them in garden writings, con- 
taining sentiment just as pretty. But it 
seems almost impossible to find any printed 
record of what they are called when they 
seep dismally away through an unexpected 
crevice, or when, on a winter’s night, they 
crack with frost. Unfortunately, there is 
no way to put a stop to those sweet banali- 
ties of the first instance, but there is a way 
to make the latter epithets unnecessary. That 
is by building pools. which will neither 
crack nor leak. And that is easier said than 
done. But it can be done with a very fair 
measure of luck if the methods outlined 
below are used. 

One hazard will lie in the fact that 
there is a temptation to undertake all gar- 
den affairs with your own hands. None but 
pool building should be resisted. Here you 
should stand firm, and turn the actual 
work over to skilled mechanics. For there 
is something about the crafts of plumbing 
and concrete-mixing which requires for a 
successful performance some previous sub- 
stantial experience. The situation of the 
pool, on the other hand, together with its 
size and appearance, should be determined 
by you or by your garden designer or ar- 
chitect. These matters will be touched up- 
on towards the end of the article. The im- 
mediate concern is practical. 

Generally speaking, an inside depth of 
2’ is plenty for any but a swimming pool. 
It is plenty for the growing of almost any 
kind of water plant, and for the sort of 
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fish suitable for pools. Less depth is some- 
times preferable in pools which are to be 
lined with brightly colored tiles and filled 
with sparkling, transparent water and 
darted with flashing gold and scarlet fishes. 
The depth is mentioned first because it 
partly controls the depth of the excavation, 
which is the first important step in the 
operation. The other thing which controls 
the depth of the excavation is the frost line. 

The distance below the surface of the 
ground reached by frost varies with the 
climate of the locality and the severity of 
the season. The frost line at your pool is 
not the depth to which frost goes in an 
average winter, but the greatest depth to 
which it has ever been known to go there, 
with 6” added to the distance for good mea- 
sure. This distance may be as great as 5’ in 
rigorous climates, while in the far south 
and on the lower Coast it seldom needs 
consideration. 

Regardless of the depth of the pool the 
outside walls must go below frost line. 
Otherwise there will be freezing under- 
neath and the consequent expansion will 
more than likely crack the floor of the 
pool. Frost cannot get under to this vul- 
nerable spot if the side walls are sent down 
to the proper depth. I have made a draw- 
ing, shown below, of a section through a 
typical pool, which will illustrate this point 
as well as the others as they come up. Here 
the inside depth of the pool is 2’, and the 
frost line is considered to be 3’ 6” below 
the surface of the ground. If the outside 
depth of your pool comes below frost line, 
as it very often will, there is of course no 


need to carry the outside walls below the 
bottom of the floor. 

Another preliminary consideration, and 
a very important one, is that of setting the 
pool upon solid ground. Any settling of 
the earth upon which the pool rests is 
bound to result in a strain on the structure 
which it may or may not be able to with- 
stand. If it should resist the strain on its 
walls and floor it might shift bodily off 
a true level and the water line would 
lie on a disturbing angle with the coping, 
while if it should give way it would open 
and drain off in a manner that was not 
part of the original scheme. Therefore, if 
the pool must be built on a fresh fill, let 
the side walls go down to solid ground and 
tamp the earth well before pouring the 
concrete of the floor. 

Frost, next to poor construction, being 
the chief enemy of pools, the more care 
taken to prevent damage in this direction 
the better. Thus the caution is suggested 
of filling in behind the side walls with a 
6” layer of cinders and the laying at the 
bottom of this cinder fill, below the side 
walls, of sections of open tile drain pipe 
which will carry off the water that seeps 
easily through the cinders. Without this 
cinder backing, water is apt to collect 
against the walls, and, freezing, perform 
its devastating stunt. 

In setting the forms for the sidewalls 
another bit of safety may be practised by 
giving both faces a slant (technically 
known as a "batter") of an inch or so, 
from the bottom to the top, towards the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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A cross section through a typical garden pool of concrete, showing the methods of construction which may be used 
and the principles of design which may be applied on pools of almost any size or shape. 
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The house of Mrs. E. N. Edward, Paoli, 
Pa., takes advantage of its sloping site, 


and presents two very different aspects. E. Nelson Edward, Architect 
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It illustrates, too, the effect of a simple 
treatment of stucco and lattice work. 
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A well-studied 
example of the 
semi-formal 
English type of 
brick country 
house. The en- 
trance 
initely Tudor 
and the use of 
metal case- 
ments is chat- 
acteristic of 
the same, style 


is def- 
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THE HOME OF CHRISTOPHER 


Centerville, 


Delaware 
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House 


L. WARD 


& Garden 
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coment 


The plan is of 
large area, ar- 
ranged about a 
great central 
hall, in the old 
English man- 
ner. In a plan 
of this extent, 
long passages 
are  mecessary 
to give access 
to its several 
wide parts 
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The garden front presents an interesting com- 
position of roof lines and chimneys. A house 
of this type, conservatively designed, built of im- 
pervious materials, gains attractiveness with age 


SO 


Looking into the dining 
room through the passage 
between the library and 
morning room. The deco- 
rative plaster beams and 
pointed doorway give dis- 
tinction to the interior 


The sleeping porch, in the 
wing of the garden front. 
This detail affords a good 
illustration of the brick 
"nogging" in true half- 
timber construction with 
brick between the timbers 
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(Right) Sir Watkins 
is a bold, handsome 
flower with a sul- 
phur yellow peri- 
anth and a yellow, 
orange-tinged cup 
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In a meadow, 

orchard narcissus 

can be natural- 

ized in quantities 

jor spring dis- 
play 


“White Lady" is 
a Leedsii—a 
white — perianth 
with a small cup 
of pale canary 
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DAFFODILS 


H. STUART ORTLOFF 


HE daffodil is, without a doubt, the 

most popular flower of early spring 
for there is no other manifestation which 
gives us quite the same thrill, nor makes us 
feel, as we see it nodding and swaying in 
each passing breeze, that summer is actually 
on its way and that the fierceness of winter 
over. 

Like the other things which delight us 
with their early spring bloom, we have to 
plan for and plant daffodils in the fall of 
the vear in order that they may be in their 
places and ready to respond to the first 
warm rains of spring. They may be 
planted as early as it is possible to procure 
them, or as late as we are able to dig in the 
ground, but October is the best possible 
time. Planted then, they are able to make 
sufficient roots to be ready for an early 
start, and not enough top growth to be 
endangered by the winter cold. Election 
Day has been in the minds of many the 
acme of the bulb planting season. Public 
duty accomplished early in the day, what 
can be more pleasant than to spend the 
rest of the holiday burying small brown 
bulbs whose glory will be culminated next 
day? 

Wordsworth has given us a most glowing 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Ernest Wise Keysers 
"Orienta," an exotic, per- 
pendicular pool figure, 
would effectively end a 
long path in a small garden 


The same sort of situation 
would be suitable for 
Arthur E. | Lorenzani's 
"Fountain of the Golden 
Age" with its graceful lines 


A garden whose entrance 
were flanked by two goats, 
like Albert Laessle’s 
“Billy” would begin with 
a bit of decorative humor 


Jane Scudder’s bird bath 
figure and the others here 
are from the current Na- 
tional Sculpture Society's 
exhibition in New York 


\ SOME RECENT GARDEN PIECES 


Shown at the Hispanic Museum by American Sculptors 
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Border pinks 
mixed with 
pyrethrum at 
the base of a 
wall make an 
excellent sum- 
mer edging 


THE FAMILY 
of PINKS 


Meeting the Dianthus 
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Grass or Scotch pinks, Dianthus 
plumarius, dre another favorite, 
giving a delicacy of bloom and 
color and a pungent fragrance 


Although they lack fragrance the 
Chinese and Japanese pinks give 
abundantly in color and form. 
They are easily raised from seed 


are big and little, short lived and 
long, given to diseases, annoyed by 
pests, and possessed of certain idio- 
syncrasies as to soil, climate and 
moisture. 


IKE the Smiths, the Dianthus or 
Pink family is a large one. It has 

its direct descendants and its collater- 
al branches. No one, unless he be a 
botanist or a great authority on the 
subject or an unredeemable flower 
fiend would ever attempt to meet all 
the members of this family either in 
their native haunts or in local gar- 
den soil. For, beside being a nu- 
merous tribe, this family is widely 
scattered and its members have 
adapted themselves equally well to 


At the present, six members of this 
family are thriving in my garden; in 
fact June is a big pink month with 
us. There are the masses of Sweet 
William (the collateral branch men- 
tioned above) in Newport pink and 
Sutton's scarlet—both glowing colors 
worth all the other tints put together; 
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the rigors of a glacier, to dry mea- Without Sweet William, Dianthus barbatus, a gar- cheddar pinks or D. caesius, grown 
dows, to chinks in rocks, and to in- den sig compe Ie i. o y grand sores into huge mats of white and pale and 
sys H in mid-June in € Locauty o, ew Orr. or H : 
nocuous and sheltered positions in massed effects the single colors are better than deep pink from seed in one year, and 
garden edges. Like the Smiths they the vari-colored pheasant eyed kind shown here (Continued on page 98) 
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In This Second Article the Architect Tells How to Build F replaces, 


EAR Mac:— 

Your cheery, “All set—let's go!" 
comes to hand. It’s a great little spirit 
in which to start building anything. 
Hang onto it even when you find out that 
it takes twice as long to put up your cabin 
as you had planned. As soon as I had 
read as far as the “three 
rooms with central fire- 
place," I ran through my 
kodak prints of “Seven 
Glens"—the three room 
cabin we put up last year. 
"We" means two strap- 
ping big woodsmen with 
iron muscles and a knack 
at twirling logs as if they 
were fence rails. My job 
was heavy bossing and 
putting up the fireplace, 
with a lift now and then 
on the one or two-hun- 
dred pound rocks. The 
prints tell the story of our 
long but joyous job—from 
the time the cabin lay in 
a boom in the harbor. It’s 
easy—if you know how. 

First of all, clear your 
site of all your big trees, 
utilizing what you can— 
and of the small growing 
things transplanting as 
many as you think will 
grow well. Don’t let your 
crew begin with ruthless 
upheaval. Strike the key 
note at once, or they will 
probably have the place 
looking as if an earth- 
quake had brought up 
your cabin from the depths 
of destruction instead of 
giving it the appearance of 
having grown up amid 
surroundings of untouched 
beauty. 

Don't think that be- 
cause a man lives in the 
woods all of his life he is 
a lover of wood things— 
the very familiarity with 
them often makes him con- 
temptuous. The abomina- 
tion of desolation about 
the first cabin I built—de- 
spite all I could do—still 
makes me sick in retro- 
spect. In “Seven Glens"— 
a construction of 32’ x 40’ 
over all—even the trees 
which touched the sides of 
the building when it was 


Porches and Construct the Walls 
DARRAGH ALDRICH 


completed were unharmed—and the moss 
still clings to the nearby rocks. I got an 
entirely new conception from my crew of 
what the term “gentlemen” originally 


meant. 
After we had staked out the building, 
we dug away from the ground within the 


lines all that might be a firehazard or carry 
smouldering running flame, and piled up 
the rocks about the site marked for the 
fireplace. Then the logs, peeled and dried, 

were brought up. 
Ready now for the underpinning or sup- 
ports for your sill logs. Probably you will 
find plenty of rock for 


Looking into an un-roofed scale model of “Seven Glens”. 
the point of view is from the rear, looking toward the front 
door. Everything is made at a scale of half an inch to a foot 


In this way vision is granted to the prospective cabin 
builder. A gable-end view of the model shows the structur- 
al facts of the cabin. Darragh Aldrich, architect and artificer 


that—but you can utilize 
cement piers if you prefer 
them. We used rocks 
throughout—and managed 
to level up pretty well. 
Your sill logs you lead 
from your longest and 
strongest suit in this game, 
and bridge across your 
supports, leveling up with 
more care than you ever 
put into anything else. In 
plane with the sill logs are 
adequate supports through 
the center of the building, 
likewise resting on rock 
underpinning. Upon these 
are laid your floor joists, 
spiked down into place. 

Then the first logs of all 
walls are laid all around— 
this means the partitions as 
well as the outer walls. 
Then comes the rough 
flooring fitted to the first 
log and nailed to the joists. 
During this time carry the 
fireplace masonry up to 
this level—where, unless it 
is in the outside wall, it can 
await the pleasure of the 
mason for a time. 

In starting your wall 
logs, cut a saddle in the 
lower log at the corners of 
your building and a notch 
in the upper log to fit it, 
spiking well with nine or 
ten-inch spikes into place. 
Set your door frames and 
cut your logs accordingly, 
spiking well into the door 
frames. 

Carry the wall up thus 
to height of window sills 
and set the window frames, 
building the wall logs to 
them and spiking through 
the frames into the log- 
ends. 

We have found it, by the 
way, a great saving in time 
and material to set the 
frames and build to them 
instead of constructing as 
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Here the project begins to take 
form. The layout of the floor logs 
reveals the shape and size of the 
cabin, and the method of framing 


At the left: The base of the stone 
chimney is laid, and its structure 
built into the opening in the wall 
which has been left there for it 


At the right: A detail of porch 
construction, in which a frame of 
milled strips, nailed to the logs, 
is provided to take the screens 


Below: The front wall and porch 
of a cabin nearing completion, 
with the framed openings tem- 
porarily braced. Two cabineers, 
in the other picture, are rolling a 
log into place for the roof 
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The technique of the most primitive 
stone masonry is the thing for the 
really consistent log cabin fireplace 
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The cabin fireplace of “Seven Glens”, 
which is seen in its setting in one of 
the illustrations of the scale model 


the average woodsman does—cutting the 
windows and doors through the logs after 
they are in place. You can see for your- 
self how it is possible to utilize shorter and 
more manageable logs in the former 
method. 

However, it is unwise to cut into your 
highest wall log—your plate log—to ac- 
commodate your frames. Try to have one 
full, uncut log carrying across above your 
highest opening in order to make firm your 
support and tie the walls together 
staunchly. 

Your gable ends are then spiked on up 
to the required height. Establishing the 
pitch of your roof, cut your gable logs to 
this. The ridge log is cut into the peak 
and the purlins into the slanting ends and 
all are well spiked into place. The top 
wall logs, the ridge, and the purlins must 
be enough longer than the walls to carry 
the projection of your roof at each end. 

Then cut in your rafters at intervals of 
not more than 314’ and lay on your roof 
boarding. 

The logs carrying your porch roof are 
best built into your walls if the design 
admits of it, thus making the porch an in- 
tegral part of the building instead of being 
clapped on afterward—and looking the 
part. 

Your fireplace can be made a veritable 
bulwark of strength to your building bv 
proceeding with the masonry as your par- 
titions ascend, tying your logs right into 
the rock and mortar structure. 

If you are utilizing any of the composi- 
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This is the manner of notching the logs at 
the corners—an essential of construction 


The operation of calking the logs, in 
which all hands can assist, is another 
essential in the making of a log cabin 


Above this cabin fireplace are rough log 
slabs, and below the cross-tie log, a bit 
of quaintly crude carving for decoration 


tion roofings, this should be unrolled, cut 
to fit, and left to stretch in the sun before 
nailing down unless you desire a ruffled 
effect atop your cabin. Needless to say, 
this roofing must be well-nailed and well- 
pitched where it laps. Remember that 
pitch and nails come inside the roofing- 
rolls. 

Now a matter which is often a bone of 
contention amongst cabin-builders is wheth- 
er or no there shall be skylights. We 
are all for them and many a one who has 
seen the cheeriness of our cabins in the 
woods as against the gloominess of the 
average woods house has gone back and 
cut a hole in his own roof. Particularly 
in the room used as a kitchen is a skylight 
a boon and on a stormy day the living 
room will be a lot more attractive with a 
bit of light filtering in from overhead. A 
curtain can be arranged, if need be, to 
obscure or tint the light upon days of bril- 
liancy—but I assume that you are not erect- 
ing your woodland home in a blistering 
spot anyhow. 

In building the skylight, the frame of it 
should be several inches above roof level 
and adequate flashings provided about it to 
prevent seepage of rain or melting snows. 
The fireplace chimney, of course, must have 
flashings at the roofline for the same rea- 
sons. These may be of tin or roofing—our 
own being all that they should be though 
originally discovered in old tin cans about 
the can dump. Hammered out and painted, 
this salvage has kept us perfectly dry. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Used for Cooking, Ventilating, Drying and Heating, the Electric Fan Has Become 


a Permanent Item in the Household Equipment 


HE fan is a valuable asset in a room 
because of its power to change the air 
and create a moving air in the room. The 
latest theory in ventilation lore is that mov- 
ing air is more necessary than fresh air. A 
radical sounding statement, but one with 
considerable reasonableness behind it. 
For many years people maligned the fan 
and felt that its only function was the mak- 
ing of drafts. But at the present stage of 


things the fan only makes drafts when, 


drafts are insisted upon or when they are 
desired, and it is probably becoming one 
of the most needed tools in the home. It 
is the same old story that the best of things 
can be used so as to render them a danger 
or a menace while the same things rightly 
used are life giving, useful and endearing. 

It depends entirely upon where you place 
and how you place the fan, and what you 
want it for, as to what it will do. In our 
case during the year—summer, winter, fall 
and spring—we wanted it for many 
reasons: 

1. To keep the air moving and vital 

2. To increase the heat in the room 

3. To dry the hair after shampoo 

4. To dry home laundry 

5. To-keep cool 

Taking up these five uses: (1) If you 
put the fan by a window you can whirr the 
air so that the bad air goes out and the good 
air comes in. (2) If you direct the air sent 
off by the fan toward a radiator you will 
increase the heat in the room and get more 
value out of the heat that is generated. (3) 
One of the ways of drying the hair is by 
the electric fan. Do not put it directly at 
the back of your neck. Draw the hair to 
the front and then to the side, and so on. 
(4) It is amazing how rapidly you can dry 
a chemise or pair of gloves when you want 
them in a hurry with the help of the electric 
fan. Drying is accomplished by the means 
of circulating air. The best driers on the 
market are based primarily on circulation 
of air and some have the best electric fans 
in them to accomplish this. (5) Of course 
we all know that the fan will keep us cool. 
Here, unless you place it correctly, you will 
get a too direct draft. But if you place it 
so that you get the air and not the draft you 
will have the change of air in the home in- 
stead of going to the expense of beaches 
and hills. 


| you place the fan so that the air is 
reflected against the wall near where you 
are reclining after a hard day’s work you 
will get the most delightful relaxation and 
coolness. Try it sometime. Keeping cool 
with a fan doesn’t mean that it is necessary 
to be drafted by a fan. 
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To get the best results from an electric 
fan, without having drafts on any person in 
a room, the fan should be placed toward 
the ceiling of the room, so that it keeps the 
air in circulation, or it may be placed in a 
window, facing it toward the room, in 
which position it draws fresh air into the 
room, 

The winter as well as the summer in- 
cludes the use of the electric fan, for as 
we said above, the very fact that you can 
increase your heat by using it would make 
its winter use worth while. Then too, you 
can supply a draft to your furnace if by 
chance the natural draft is faulty. As you 
know, the fact of having a faulty draft 
causes the coal to burn uneconomically, 


but by the use of the fan, which in this | 


case (rightly) creates a draft, your coal 
will be properly supplied with oxygen laden 
air and will burn to a finer ash. This in 
itself is a saving. Coal that isn’t used up 
is paid for over and over again. The fan 
helps to burn the coal to the bitter end and 
saves money for you. 


E have already told you how the fan 

is used in some laundry driers. Well 
that is but one use. It is invaluable as a 
means of wafting out the steam from a laun- 
dry so that the worker does not become dis- 
commoded by steaming. Oftentimes a laun- 
dry becomes intolerable by being steam 
fogged and you can hardly see an inch before 
your eyes. The fan properly placed will 
waft this steam out and through the win- 
dow. This is worth considering. The 
office manager considers his subordinates 
and it is well for the Domiologist too, to 
consider her domestic’s comfort....and it 
seems to us that this is a very inexpensive 
way of insuring comfort in every season 
of the year, and also of insuring the staff. 

As the sick room, more than any other, 
needs to have pure and changing, yet ab- 
solutely draftless, air, the electric fan has 
come to be a particular boon here. It 
changes the air while giving no draft and 
the patient is vitalized and not vitiated. 

We could go through all the rooms in 
the house and, say, buy a fan for each 
one. This would include the nursery, 
where, of course, the air must be clean and 
sweet. 

There are several firms who have util- 
ized the electric fan in the neatest way 
for kitchen and industrial ventilation. It 
is merely an exhaust fan which is easily 
and rapidly installed over the window or 
in the flue, where it whirrs silently and 
removes smoke-laden, odor-laden, steam- 
laden air. This fan is so made that it 
takes little or no time to put in and makes 


absolutely no mess during its swift incor- 
poration into the home’s comfort kit. One 


-maker is so solicitous of your ease that 


he has this fan installed in a panel which 
you can hang any place, so easy is it to 
put in position. Over the top of the win- 
dow it will hang as if born there, so at 
home will it be. Its great good in the 
kitchen affects the whole house, because 
it removes all the odors of cooking. Here 
also the fan can promote flue action when a 
stove won’t draw. 

In this way, too, can the fan not only 
keep the tone of our home in keeping with 
our desires—free from odors, but in re- 
moving soot, gas and dust through the flue 
and out of the window, it helps to save our 
draperies, curtains, walls, furnishings, 
floors, and saves over-much window clean- 
ing. This exhaust fan can be installed in 
three ways: (1) in a square cut in the 
wall, (2) in the flue leading from the 
hood over the range into the chimney, or in 
a section of the upper sash of the window— 
and in other ways when necessary. As a 
ventilator this is superb, inexpensive and 
un-ugly. An electric fan well placed in 
the kitchen will keep the domestic staff in 
place—and don’t forget this, as it is quite 
as important as moving the air. Isn't it 
amazing what the element of circulating 
air does—besides driving yachts? For it 
is circulating air that does the trick—and 
that only. 

In last month's House & GARDEN we 
told how the fan can be used in drying 
fruits and vegetables for preserving, so 
we need not speak of it again, only to re- 
mind you that dehydration saves material, 
time and trouble. 

There is but one way to buy electric 
fans and that is to buy them of the very 
best makers. The test of the fan is its 
motor. If the motor be bad your fan will 
be bad. The only way you can get a good 
motor is to buy the fan off makers whose 
motors are of the highest grade and no 
swerving from this. 


ANS are usually four-bladed and pro- 

tected from you, and you from them, 
by some sort of wire cage. However, 
whether a fan has a cage or not, it should 
be taboo as a toy, because no cage is beyond 
the keenness of a child when he desires to 
reach anything. 

For domestic use the fan comes from 6" 
to 16" in diameter. One firm makes a 
very dressy nickel plated fan which is real- 
ly a beauty in every way. However, all 
the established makers are making such 
good fans that there is little to choose 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The grouping of win- 
dows with a door 
always creates a pic- 
turesque impression, 
wheiker from in or 
outside the house. In 
this case the door has 
been designed to 
match the windows, 
so that the arrange- 
ment has not only 
charm but fine unity 
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Looking out into a courtyard from one of the Looking into a living room through a tall arched 
tall windows of the living room illustrated at ` window, the glass doors which disappear into 
the left. The disappearance of the glass doors pockets in the thickness of the wall. A window 
creates much the effect of a great open loggia like this is a splendid frame for vistas beyond 


WINDOWS F ROM INSIDE AND O UT 


Mellor, Meigs S Howe, Architects 
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Flower prints are attractive 
hung in pairs. Here they are 
unusually decorative above a 
dressing table on either side 
of an old-fashioned mirror 


COLORED 
PRINTS 


Godey prints in colors are 
charming ina bedroom. The 
one below is framed in deli- 
cate jade green. 10” high, 
642" wide, priced at $4.25 


An aquatint of an American clipper 
ship painted by John Taylor Arms is 
in tones of sea-green and blue. The 
size is 12" x 18", and the price $30.50 


Unusually romantic in feeling is the 
colored print above, of a Spanish gal- 
leon. From a painting by Prof. Diemer, 
framed in bluish-green, 24" x 19", $12.50 


Flower prints in color effec- 
tively framed in black with 
a gold molding on the inside 
of the frame are priced at 
$10.25. T he size, 6V2" x 934" 


Old flower prints in color 
can be used effectively in 
many types of rooms. The 
one above is 8V5" x 114%" in 
a narrow black frame, $4.75 


An old French print in color, 
picturing either a garden or 
sea scene brings both color 
and interest to a room, 1314" 
x 19%", Framed $10.25, 
unframed $6.25 


These prints may be purchased through 

the House & Garden Shopping Service, 

19 West 44th Street, New York City, 

if the Same Models Are Not Avatlable 
in the Local Shops 
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Readers who live in 
large cities may 

these articles or sim- 
ilar ones in their local 
shops. In event they 
do not, House & Gar- 
den will gladly pur- 
chase them through its 
Shopping Service, 19 
West 44th Street, New 
York City. Remittance 
should be made by 
draft, money order, 
certified check or check 
on a New York bank. 


EQUIPPING 
the 
BATH ROOM 


Accessories for Comfort 


and Convenience 


(Below) Soft hand towels of Simple rubberized silk curtains An excellent bath set consists of 


criss-cross huckabuck, with em- for the bathroom are hung on towels 29" x 50", $4 each; bath 
broidered three letter mono- ivory rings. In a variety of mat, 46" x 26" $7.50, and wash 
gram, come in three sizes, 20" stripes and checks 36" wide, cloths $.90 each. The colors are 


pink, blue and lavender and the 
monograms match the borders 


x 36" $4.75 each, 18" x 34", $6.10 a yd. glazed chintz shade 
$3.75, and 15" x 24", $2.50 material 24V5" wide, $2.05 a yd. 


(Below) A unit 
cabinet for the 
bathroom contains 
medicine shelves 
above with a mir- 
ror door, a small 
shelf for dressing 
table, drawer for 
clean linen and a 
hamper for soiled 
towels, 5’ 9” high, 
17" wide, 16" deep 
$30.50 


“EL 
pad] 


With woodwork painted 
one of the colors in the 
paper this flowered de- 
sign in pale pinks, blues 
and yellows would create 
an effective bathroom 
wall surface, $1.05 a roll 


A cool bathroom could 
be made with the walls 
papered in this green 
palm leaf pattern. It 
should be shellaced and 
the woodwork painted 
green. Paper, $1.40 a roll 
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The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for AUGUST 


SUNDAY | MONDAY | TUESDAY | weDNespay | THURSDAY | FRIDAY | SATURDAY 
1S i lL N e M dd Melons ai Bay iren; 4. evergreens | 
H ?, lawns can ripening now ms, hydran- may an 
T Calendar. of the gardener’s labors seeded down should be kept geas and other at this time. 
is aimed as a reminder for undertak- > a 
^ ; now. Failure sprayed with plants custom. These are 
ing all his tasks in season. It is fitted to with lawns is | Bordeaux mix- | arily used for plants that 
the latitude of the Middle States, but its often due to ture to prevent p.azza decora- need n great 
service should be available for the whole the impro] blight. Itis a tion are usually deal of water, 
preparation of good plan to infested with so it is advis- 
country if it be remembered that for 
the ground and lace small various aphids able when re- 
every one hundred miles north or south the meagre al- oards under and other in- setting them to 
there is a difference of from five to seven lotment of the young mel- sects. It is ad- saturate t he 
days later or earlier in performing garden seed. Sow grass ons to assure visable to use soil thorough- 
io The d. N thickly, as this ripening. Allow tobacco sprays ly to restore 
operations. — e dates given here are, of will help to the melon’ to regularly as a and "encourage 
course, designed for an average season. choke the weed leave the vine preventive of activity of the 
growth. voluntarily. these pests. roots. 
5. Vegetables 6. Bulbs for T. Buds 8. Gather . This is 10. Thecane 1l. Hedges 
of the different forcing in will be forming the onion crop tne time that fruits ^ should of al t 
forcing types | greenhouse on most of the now. When cuttings should be looked over evergreens tha’ 
may be started Should be or- greenhouse the tops have be taken of all at this time. have been con- 
for greenhouse dered at this ehrysanthe- down the various Old shoots on fined to & form 
cultivation. To- time. Bo: mums at this onions should bedding plants the raspberries and various 
matoes, cauli- pans, soil an time and be led and such as coleus, and  blackber- plants that are 
flower, lettuce, other necessary strong feedings left in the sun geraniums and ries should be clipped, should 
spinach,  pars- materials used will be neces- È the alternantheras. cut out en- be gone over 
ley, beans in the forcing sary if you tops can be These plants if tirely as these now as growth 
and f these plani want highest twisted off and carried in a do not bear is about to 
New Zealand should be made quality flowers. the onions cool green- again. Young cease. This will 
spinach are ready, as some Sp oc- themselves house through- shoots for next be the final 
vegetables of of these bulbs easionally with stored in a out the winter year should clipping and 
ay culture are available tobacco prep- cool place unti will make good now tied should be done 
under glass. now. aration. ready for use. stock plants. ly in place. carefully. 
CLARENCE FOWLER ArBERT D. TAYLOR 
12. Crops 13. There is 14. Roses 15. If you 16. Strawberry 17. Early 18. This is the 
that remain in time to a sub- want high- may cele! should time that A 1 
On the Calendar page the ground, sow some cool stantial growth hila | set out at this now be ready cial attention Mr. Taylor finds time | 
this month are seven such as Swiss | crops in the | should be en- looms it wil | time, ^ which | for use. Bank- should be given to combine with his 
oted land chard, par- garden. — Sev- col by | be necessary to | will bear a full ing this with to cabbage and ever i y 
noie ndscape ar- snips, etc., eral sowings of top dressings | keep the plants | crop of fruit | earth is not ad- other green ver increasing prac- 
chitects from various | should have a | peas should be | of bone meal ly diss | next year. | vised on ac | vegetables on tice in Cleveland the 
: top oc- made this or any good . This Make certain count of the in- account of the JS 
sections of the coun- casonally with monti also forti lain means B Con- | that both the | tense heat. Tt leafeating,. in- writing of books and 
a strong fer- spi cress, nt. iO! stant con- fect an best to use t i 
try. Most of Mr. Ulizer to pre radishes, let- it does not im- sistent pinch- Perfect. types paper bleachers ts should papers on the technic 
Fowler’s fine gardens vent thom tuce, turnips, prove the qual. ing onthe are planted. | or boards for be sprayed | and the various ma- | 
7, beco : 'oung assure * purpose, arsen.: ; ; P 
are near New York | tough. Soluble | ground is dry, | flowers it gives | in order to re- | proper faul- | blinching only | of lead to de | terials of his profession 
fertilizers are water well the plant more duce the num- zation of the in usable quan- stroy the in- 
more available. fore sowing. vigor. ber of buds. flowers. tities. sects. 
19. Neglected 20. Blennials 21. Flowers 22. 'This is 23. Lateccl- 24. Don't 25. After 
ground that is such as fox- intended for the time to y. eabbacoe, Jet your flower gathering 
intended for glove and cup- cultivation in build cold- cauliflower and ardenrun | peach crop, 
| cultivation and-saucer, can the greenhouse frames for the kale may still own. Keep spray the trees | 
next year be started from this winter fall and winter. be planted. Use the tall flowers with Bordeaux 
should be bro- seed now. It is should be Brick or con- plenty of water staked and cut mixture to keep 
ken up. The good practice started now. crete is prefer- when setting out all the dead the various 
proper forki to sow quanti- Seeds of vari- red but a sub- out these flowering foliage diseases 
or plowing wit. ties of peren- ous annuals stantial wood- plants and stalks. Keep in check. Trees 
the subsequent nials now, car- such as stock, en frame make a habit the edges trim- aMicted with 
harrowing will rying them mignonette last some time. of watering med and stir the yellows 
remove large over the winter and sna;drag- | Next to the them twice the soll on the should be cut 
quantities of in the cold- on may be ouse the daily until the surface. This is down and 
the trouble- frame and set- sown, or small coldframe is plants show as necessary burned to pre- 
some rye them out plants may be the gardener’s that the roots now as in the vent the spread 
twitch grass. in early spring. purchased. friend. are established. spring. of the disease. 
26. If you 27. — Before 28. This is 29. — Newly 30. Itis just 31. It is ad- _ Summer set i 
have a = cold weather, an excellent set out plants as necessary to visable to have lip to earth's i 
house, up look over the time to go over t are not prune vines as & smal step- bosom bare, i 
a compost, Te- and prune the satis- itis other ladder or at And loft the il 
of ts. broken shade trees, as actority can be plants. All old least a box to flushed print 
Use top soil glass, doing it is easy to see stimi in and unproduc- stand on in or- in a poppy 
with a good sod any necessary how the work growth by ap- tive wooa der to get at theres j 
growth adding repaír work. should be done. plication of ni- should be re- the top of the Like a yawn | 
manure Be certain. the Removethe trate of soda, moved. poles when of fire from the 
bone meal and boiler isin limbs very sulphate of am- will give more picking limas grass it came, || 
- stacking it up working condi- close lea monia or room for the or oti types And the fan- BS 
D. | fan Rees | Be S | ataa AE Ww IET CR 
nt so larly in a green- an y al ed to 
Cuartes D. Lay Phe green ma- | house that | wo care- | usingthese, | shoots Now is | the top that flame. PHELPS WYMAN 
A ; terial will de- was closed last fully.Make goo resulta the time for the greatest FRANCIS 
Mr. Lay practices in compose. year. cuts clean. will be noticed. this work. yield is found. THOMPSON A graduate of the 


New York and is the 
author of many gar- 
dens, estates, town 
developments, a n d 
private and public in- 
stitutional schemes 
about the country 


From month to month we plan to show on this page 
portraits of persons directly concerned with the 
art of gardening. Already there have appeared in 
vartous groups the 16th century herbalists: Parkinson, 
Gerarde,- Lobel and others of that splendid crowd, 
whose records are still a fresh and fasctnating kind of 
garden literature; then some extraordinary figures of 
the Renaissance whose garden designing was such a 
fostiug phase of their wide and amazing geniuses 
that they will probably never be known as landscape 
architects but as Michelangelo the sculptor, Raphael 
the painter, and Vignola the architect; then some 


James L. 
GREENLEAF 


Some of the 
most beautiful 
estates in the 
country have 


been designed 
by Mr. Green- 
leaf, president 


of the Ameri- 

can Society of 

Landscape 
Architects 
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writers, from Pliny to Poe, who have dwelt fondly on 
the gardening theme; then, $n poetic April, some poets 
who have made gardens and flowers immortal in verse; 
then some horticulturists of the middle years in Amer- 
ica; then some garden authors of today; last month 
seven noted women landscape architects, and now seven 
men of the same complexion. From this country, Eng- 
land and Europe, we are collecting pictures of men and 
women who are or have been connected in picturesque 
and interesting ways with gardening. As these por- 
traits accumulate in definitely composed groups of seven 
they will appear. 


FERRUCIO 
VITALE 


Probably as 
well known as 
any landscape 
architect in the 
country, Mr. 
Vitales distin- 
guished work,it 
can be said, is 
worthy of its 
designer’s repu- 
tation 


Harvard School of 
Landscape Architec- 
ture, with subsequent 
experience in the 
Olmsted ofice, Mr. 
Wyman is now prac- 
ticing in Minneapolis 


Osstan C. SIMONDS 


The head of the firm of O. C. Simonds & Co. 
in Chicago, is an enthusiast in the cause of ra- 
tional naturalistic design in landscape architecture 
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SALMAGUNDI 

A happy package for the 
summer social affairs, house 
parties, beach parties, sails, 
touring, cards—indoors and 
outdoors a leading favorite. 
The beautiful Salmagundi 
box of metal affords extra 
protection for the chocolates 
within. 


or active outdoor life 


NAET Chocolates! They belong in the picture 
of the Big Vacation, just as they are so socially useful 
during the rest of the year. People who find Whitman’s so 
delightful all winter do not deprive themselves of the 
pleasure when they take to the seashore or mountains. For 
the vigor and exercise of out-of-doors make them even more 
eager for the concentrated, sustaining nourishment of pure 
chocolate sweetmeats. 


No need to pack Whitman’s ina bulgy grip or superheated 
trunk. Wherever vacation trails may lead you, there you 
will find a Whitman agency, supplied direct from us with 
Salmagundi, the Sampler, the Pleasure Island and those other 
Whitman packages you have learned to like so well. 
Whitman’s are the only chocolates distributed nationally 
in this manner. No resort is too remote to have its store 
which shows the sign 


Chocolates 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman’ s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1557 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch: 449-51 Minna St. 
Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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One of a pair of 

satinwood knife- 

boxes, dating from 
1775 


HEN we consider that the Adam 

Brothers were architects and that fur- 
niture was a matter of supplementary interest 
with them, it is significant of the value 
of their work that they inaugurated a style 
persisting well into the 20th Century. They 
designed furniture for more than thirty years 
but were not cabinet-makers. 

Their style is a reversal to Roman design 
inspired by excavations in Italy, especially at 
Pompeii. France adopted this style and the 
Adams drew not a little from French models. 
In his twenty-sixth year Robert Adam went 
to the Corftinent and studied and sketched in 
Italy, later publishing a valuable work on 
architecture, including some furniture designs. 
Returning to England, he worked with marked 
success and soon became a great favorite, for 
public taste eagerly accepted this classic re- 
vival, James Adam also made a Continental 
tour, and his published “Journal” evidences 
his scholarly appreciation of Classical art. 

The Adam Brothers followed their father’s 
profession. William Adam, in fact, in his day 
was the most widely known architect in Scot- 
land. The architectural taste of his sons came 
by direct heritage. The eldest son, John, suc- 
ceeded him. The second son, Robert, is the 
most famous. James, 
the third son, and pos- 
sibly another brother, 
William, worked with 
him in London. Their 
attention to the most mi- 
nute details of decorating 
and furnishing gave the 
art of interior decoration 
a great impulse. 

Before the time of 4 


Robert Adam few En- mount, with 


ring handle of 
small floral motif 


A block 
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A fluted chair leg 
of Adam design 
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Mahogany roundabout chair up- 
holstered in crimson damask. From 
the Astro Rolitar Museum of Art 


THE 
of the 
BROTHERS 


One of Adam’s own designs for a 
mirror. The delicacy of ornament 
worked into the frame is charming 


A mahogany day bed in the Adam style, dated 1770 to 1780. The seat-rail is carved in a classic 
design of scrolled acanthus leaves with balustered seat ends. Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Such Adam boxes 

were placed at 

the end of a side- 
board 


glish architects had made any effort to obtain 
grandeur and variety in the interior of private 
houses. The influence of Adam stamped ar- 
chitectural work of the period and many years 
afterward. The Adam-style profoundly im- 
presses Chippendale’s later work. Heppelwhite 
draws from it, as does Sheraton; though each 
retains his own individuality in design and 
workmanship. . 

These are the Adam characteristics: 

Construction: Rectangular with fine pro- 
portions, light and graceful; well balanced 
architectural detail; underbracing occasionally 
used. Mahogany and satinwood chiefly used. 
The use of these two woods is illustrated on 
these pages. The two knife-boxes are of satin- 
wood. Their graceful classical outlines and 
the delicate bow-knot and floral festoon of 
their ornament are characteristic of Adam 
design. Mahogany, on the other hand, is 
used in the roundabout chair. The ornamental 
leg. straight and tapering with grooved and 
delicate carving, the seat-rail carved with 
classical precision of design and workmanship 
and the arm supports are all characteristic. 
Note also the adaptation of the lyre motif in 
the fret-work of the back. 

Ornament: This is the distinctive feature 
of Adam furniture. Like 
the construction it is 
light and graceful and 
architecturally disposed 
with an eye to spacing 
and proportion. Classic 
motifs of French type 
and Roman ornament of 
the Pompeiian school; 
urn, swag, finial, wreath, 

- . honeysuckle, acanthus, 
The: ovak- back (Cont. on page 124) 


plate is a feature 
of this ring mount 
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teristic Ad- 
am chair 
paw foot 


A table leg fitted 
with a spade foot 
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THIS BOOK ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING--FREE 


This Book Tells 


How to make your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. 

How to put and keep floors, wood- 
work and furniture in perfect 
condition. 


How to finish soft.and hard 
woods. 


How to refinish old wood in 
stained and enameled effects. 


How to fill unsightly, germ- 
catching cracks. 


How to stain wood artistically. 


JOHNSON'S 
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POLISHING WAX 
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PROPER TREATMENT 
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your home that delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness by 
using Johnson's Paste or Liquid 
Polishing Wax occasionally on 
your furniture, floors, linoleum 
and woodwork. Johnson's Wax 
cleans, polishes, preserves and 
protects—all in one operation. 
Easy to apply and polish. 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50 
With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 weighted brush with 
wax applying attachment and a 1 Ib. (85c) can of Johnson's 
Prepared Wax) you can easily keep your floors and linoleum 
like new. This special offer is good through dealers—or 
send $3.50 direct to us. (Send $4.00 if you live West of 
the Rockies). 


Are You Building? 


If so, you will find our book particularly interesting and 
useful, for it tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods 
so they are as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Tells 
what materials to use—includes color card—gives covering 
capacities, etc. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and 
expert answer to all questions on interior wood finishing— 
without cost or obligation. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 
name of your best dealer in paints. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 8. Racine, Wis. 
* The Wood Finishing Authorities" 


Please send me free and postpaid the Johnson 
Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


Dealer's Name 
My Name 
Address 
City & State 
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THE TEXTURE of PAINTED WALLS 


(Continued from page 58) 


used, just as do furnishings or any 
decorative effects. In a large room, 
where the eye is normally at some dis- 
tance from the wall, the stipple may 
properly have greater contrast with the 
foundation color than in a small room. 
Likewise, in a room not too brightly 
lighted, this contrast may be more no- 
ticeable too. 

While it is best to visualize the entire 
effect beforehand, it may be remembered 
that the stippling color may be modified 
by lightening or darkening it when 
you are all ready to put it on the wall, 
in order to get just the right soft and 
harmonious effect. Various distinctive 
and individual shades for the foundation 
color may be secured by mixing two 
of the standard shades of flat wall psint 
together. As a rule flat wall colors dry 
out lighter than when first applied. 

The most beautiful effects appropriate 
for ahy room, and exactly meeting your 
ideas, can be produced if you will spend 
a few hours and a dollar or two ex- 
perimenting beforehand. Get a small 
size can—usually a half pint or pint— 
of three or four different colors along 
the general lines you have in mind, and 
also a small can of white. Take a 
measuring cup and measure different 
proportions until you get just the mix- 
ture you want. Make a memo of the 
proportions. Then brush a couple of 
coats of the mixture on to a sheet of 
heavy white paper. Experiment until 
you get just the right mixture for the 
foundation coat. Then experiment until 
you get the desired shade of stippling 
color, which may be tried out on the 
painted sheet by cutting off a small piece 
of sponge from a part that will not 
spoil the printing surface to be used on 
the wall. 


THE “CLOTH STIPPLING" METHOD 


In producing these effects two or three 
brush coats of the ground color should 
be applied to the wall, the same as for 
sponge stippling; being sure to mix 
varnish-size with the first coat, as pre- 
viously directed. 

For the stippling, obtain some “glaz- 
ing liquid" and some tubes of “glaze 
and stencil colors", transparent oil colors 
of great clearness and brilliance of tone, 
which permit the underbody color of 
the flat foundation coats to show 
through to a considerable extent, pro- 
ducing a rich, iuminous depth of color, 
truly beautiful. 

The glaze coat may consist of one or 
several colors. Tint as many batches 
of the glazing liquid with the glaze and 
stencil colors as there are to be colors 
in the stippled effect. Tint to approxi- 
mately the depth of color of the effect 
desired. Do not make the color darker 
than the finished effect is to be, with the 
intention of stippling most of the color 
off to lighten the effect. When this is 
done, the beauty of texture is largely 
destroyed, and besides too little glaze 
film is left to make a practical wall. 
In reality, the stippling is done only to 
take out brush marks and produce inter- 
esting texture, or “scrolls.” 

In starting the work, the first step is 
to coat over (with a flat wall brush) 
as much space as you can comfortably 
handle—about four to six feet wide 
from ceiling to floor—with the clear, 
glazing liquid. Then apply the tinted 
liquid, brushing on freely with a flat 
wall brush. Where two or more colors 
are to be used, they should be applied 
simultaneously, using a different brush 
for each color—running the colors to- 
gether somewhat and blending them 
with the brush before stippling, so that 
one color will run into the other softiy, 
otherwise the wall will appear too 
spotty. Whichever tone is to predomi- 


nate, in a two or more toned effect, 
should be applied over larger spaces of 
wall, rather than be stronger in color. 

As soon as the tinted glazing liquid 
is applied, stipple the glaze coat with a 
crumpled cloth held loosely in the hand. 
Old soft gingham is ideal for this pur- 
pose (cheesecloth, sometimes used, is 
not so desirable). Experimenting alone 
will teach the beginner the best way to 
crumple and hold the cloth. A smooth 
pad will give a very fine texture—usually 
too fine to be desirable. Wringing the 
cloth roughens the texture, and by a 
twisting and lifting motion of the wrist 
most beautiful scrolls may be produced. 
By twisting the hand without any side 
motion of the arm, the scroll will re- 
semble flowers, while a sweeping move- 
ment will produce a more branching 
effect. It is important to do the cloth 
stippling at once after the glaze coat has 
been applied to the wall, before the 
glaze “sets up." 

When two or more colors are being 
stippled, it is advisable to stipple all the 
spots of one color in the area you are 
working on—then turn a clean part of 
the same cloth, and stipple all the spots 
of the next color. Then do the portions 
where the colors are blended together. 
Observing this practice closely will keep 
the effect clean and prevent a muddied 
appearance. 


BLENDED EFFECTS ON GLAZED WALLS 


A blended effect may be produced in 
one color stippling, beginning with a 
mere suggestion of a tint at the ceiling 
and coming down into a rich, deep tone 
at the floor. It is possible also, to blend 
two or more color stipples, but it is not 
practicablé for the inexperienced to try 
it. In producing this effect, tint the 
glazing liquid to the depth of tone de- 
sired for the lower wall. Pour off 
about one-third of this mixture and add 
to it an equal amount of glazing liquid. 
Apply a coat of clear, blending liquid 
to the wall, as previously mentioned, 
then immediately apply the lighter tint 
over it, starting at the ceiling angle 
and bringing the color down to about 
three or four feet from the floor. 

Then brush the darker mixture on the 
lower three or four feet extending it well 
up into the lighter tone. Blend the 
color by brushing back and forth. Start 
cloth stippling et the ceiling and work 
down into the darker color. If proper- 
ly done, all appearance of a “high water 
mark” or a break in the two tones will 
be avoided. 

Rooms decorated in either sponge or 
cloth stipple effects, as well as those 
done in plain colors of flat wall paint, 
are much improved by using a stenci: 
border pattern to give a point of in- 
terest, either through gathering together 
the principal colors of the room in purer, 
brighter tones than is possible in the 
general wall color, or else by a careful 
selection of complementary or similar 
colors. 

Contrary to what might be expected, 
the application of stencil design is real- 
ly relatively simple, while the effects 
produced are often beautifully rich. 
Wall stencils may be secured at most 
paint stores in a variety of designs. 

The size of a stencil border should 
correspond to the proportions of the 
room. Smaller borders are desirable in 
smaller rooms, likewise in low ceilinged 
rooms. More conventional designs should 
be used in rooms oí simple type, while 
floral patterns are usually most suitable 
where the features of the room give a 
suggestion of graceful lines. Where the 
furnishings:are to be elaborate a stencil 
design should be used which conforms 
to the period or style of the furnishings 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A woman’s regard and affection for a 
motor car are in direct proportion to 
its ability to promote the happiness 
of her family. 


To meet with her approval, it must 
be first of all a safe car to drive— 
combining ease of operation with 
prompt obedience to throttle, brakes 
and wheel. 


She demands, too, that it be liberally 
endowed with the finer qualities— 
with that beauty and artistry which 
immediately suggest exceptional 
worth. 


Moreover, it must be dependable; it 


must possess that readiness to serve, 
so essential in important affairs. 


Finally, she desires it to be qualified, 
by reputation and performance, to 
reflect her family’s social position 
and prestige. 


These are the attributes which 
women require and seek in a fine 
car, and which lead them, in the ma- 
jority of instances, to Cadillac. 


For women know, both by their 
own observation and by reports 
of friends, that Cadillac not only 
answers these requirements but that 


it fulfills them in a superlative degree. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


$1 
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Individual Artistry 


To add the final touch to an other- 


Wise artistic interior,our designers and 
cabinet-makers co-operate to produce 
a true work of art—a creation so 
completely outside the pale of the 
commonplace that its striking individ- 
uality will greatly enhance the entire 
interior beauty of your home. 


Che 
Rorimer-Brooks Sttdios 
Decorators and Furnishers 
1157 Euclid Avenue. 


> a Cleveland, Ohio 
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A simple border generally looks best. in 
the simply decorated and furnished 
room. The degree of brightness in 
stencil colors will also pretty closely 
follow the same general trend. 

Regular stencil colors in a large vari- 
ety of shades are sold for the purpose 
by every paint store. A small tube will 
go a long way. A regular stencil brush 
with short bristles should be used for 
doing the work. The colors usually 
need thinning, as directed by the manu- 
facturer. 


THE CORRECT USE OF STENCILS 


It is generally necessary to trim sten- 
cils at the top and one side before 
starting to use them, so you can get as 
near to the ceiling and the corners of 
the room as desired. In applying the 
stencil design simply hold the stencil 
flat against the wall surface. A few 
thumb tacks may be used to hold the 
stencil in position, especially until you 
become accustomed to it. They will 
not injure the walls. 

Apply, the color with a rotary 
“scrubbing” motion, keeping the brush 
at right angles to the wall, the brush 
helping to hold down the stencil while 
it is applying the color. 

Stencils are usually provided with 
guide marks to enable the repeat pattern 
to follow in correct position. Two color 
stencils are also provided with guide 
lines, so there is no difficulty about the 
colors registering. 

One of the secrets of success in sten- 
ciling is to keep the side of the stencil 
that goes against the wall absolutely 
clean. Lay the stencil, paint side down, 
on a piece of paper aíter doing each 
length and wipe the back with a soft 
cloth. It only takes a moment and is 
time well spent. Take care not to bend 
or break off the stencil while wiping off 
with the cloth. 

The principal other point to observe 


is to have the stencil color at the right 
consistency, so that it will not run un- 
der the stencil. If very scant brushfuls 
are used there is seldom any difficulty 
from this source. In breaking in a new 
stencil, make a print or two on paper, 
as the first print or two usually run 
under and blur. 

With many stencil designs, particular- 
ly large patterns, it is not desirable to 
finish each corner as you come to it, 
as this would necessitate bending the 
stencil, and it would then not be flat 
for the straight wall work to follow. 
Work as near to the corner as possible, 
without ‘bending the stencil (merely 
curving the stencil does not matter) 
then measure off on the wall around 
the corner, the length of the design 
(from guide to guide) and when the 
stenciling is finished clear around the 
room, with the exception of the corners 
—then do the corners. The stencil must 
be bent, and this can now safely be 
done as all the other work has been 
completed. Measure off the first space 
and mark the stencil, bending it up 
over a yardstick, taking care not to 
break the design. All corners should 
be measured and the design bent to fit, 
in the same way. If the walls are true, 
little trouble will be experienced. In 
many instances, particularly with large 
figures, it is often desirable to work 
out the border so that a design, for in- 
stance, will come directly over a fire- 
place or over the center of a doorway. 
In cases where it is desired to have a 
stencil come out even at a certain point, 
lay off the pattern on the wall in the 
regular way, until about six or eight 
repeats remain before the point where it 
is desired to center the design. Then 
find what the discrepancy, if any, will 
be, divide the remaining space by the 
number of repeats remaining, then pro- 
ceed to “steal” that distance, each time 
extending the stencil a little or crowding 
it as necessary. 
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blister mines, about half an inch in 
diameter, of a sawfly miner. The 
whitish, legless grubs, about 14” long, 
are easily destroyed by spraying the 
leaves with a tobacco soap preparation 
early in June. 

Occasionally the foliage of American 
elms is badly infested by light green 
plant lice. They harmonize with the 
leaves so well that they are easily 
overlooked. The foliage may be kept 
wet with the excreted honeydew 
and later blackened by the sooty fun- 
gus developing therein. Such outbreaks 
are usually controlled speedily by nat- 
ural enemies, though in the case of 
more valuable lawn trees, it would be 
advisable to check the pests by early 
spraying with a tobacco soap solution. 

The sugar maple borer is one of the 
most serious and dangerous enemies of 
this favorite shade tree. The stout, 
black, golden-marked beetles about an 
inch long are abroad in mid-summer, 
deposit their eggs in slit-like cavities in 
the bark and the grubs bore in the liv- 
ing cambium. The galleries frequently 
partly girdle the tree, those of the full 
grown grub having a diameter of 14” 
and seriously weakening, if not killing, 
that portion of the tree above the gal- 
lery. The damage is rarely evident un- 
til some years after the mischief has 
been caused. Sugar maples should be 
examined each fall and early in the 
spring for evidences of boring and the 
pests destroyed with a wire or cut out 


rT 
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with a knife. This insect is somewhat 
local and occasionally one may find 
very badly infested, practically worth- 
less trees which should be cut out in 
order to prevent the insects escaping 
and attacking better trees. 

The sugar maple is occasionally de- 
foliated by the forest tent caterpillar. 
Danger of this character is always pre- 
ceded by the deposition of light brown 
egg belts on the smaller twigs, conse- 
quently even a cursory examination in 
winter or early spring will indicate the 
probabilities for the coming season. 
Damage by these pests may be easily 
prevented by thorough spraying the 
last of May or early in June with ar- 
senate of lead. 

There is a wooly bark louse which 
occasionally becomes somewhat abun- 
dant upon the leaves of sugar maples 
and is also recognizable by the chalky- 
white incrustations covering good sized 
areas of the larger limbs and trunk. 
This is the so-called false maple scale. 
It disfigures the foliage and undoubtedly 
weakens the trees. There are three 
generations, the second brood hatching 
in June, the third in August and the 
young of the last over-wintering. Thor- 
ough and usually repeated sprayings 
with a tobacco soap preparation when 
the minute yellowish young are crawl- 
ing is the safest and on the whole the 
most satisfactory method of control. 
Applications of oil emulsions to sugar 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Those who ride in a Packard 
Single-Eight invariably say it 
surpasses any previous motor 
experience. 


The new engineering principles 
embodied in the Single-Eight mark 
it as a car apart from and above 
any claimant for comparison. 


A single ride establishes new 
standards of appreciation—of 
fleetness, acceleration, flexibility 
and motoring luxury. 


In appearance, the Single- Eight 
typifies the connoisseur’s ideal of 
a superlatively beautiful motor 


car. Its grace of line and brilliance 
of finish make it dominant wher- 
ever it appears. 


The Packard Motor Car Company 
invites you to ride in this beauti- 
ful new car—to see for yourself 
that it exceeds in every way the 
previous best among fine cars. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, 


Google 


at Prices Ranging from $3650 to $4950, at Detroit 
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Riddle 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 


Many a beautiful inter- 
ior is marred by ineffective 
lighting equipment. Old 
fixtures may easily be re- 
placed by new Riddle Fit- 
ments, which lend distinét 
chara¢ter and beauty to any 
interior, Our Planning 
Service makes it easy to 
choose exaétly the right fit- 
ments for your require- 
ments. Full details, with 
name of dealer and copy 
of the Riddle Fitment Book- 
let, sent on request. 


The Edward N. Riddle Co. 
283 Riddle Building 


Toledo, Ohio 
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maples are dangerous and inadvisable. 

The rapidly growing soft maple is a 
favorite of the cottony maple scale, an 
insect which frequently produces on the 
underside of the smaller branches fes- 
toons of cottony matter projecting from 
frequently closely placed, oval, brown 
scales about 14” in diameter. The 
minute, yellowish young crawl in im- 
mense numbers the latter part of July 
and may be destroyed by thorough 
spraying with a tobacco soap prepara- 
tion, though on soft maples an early 
spring application of an oil emulsion, 
1 to 15 parts of water has given excel- 
lent results. This cottony maple scale 
also occurs on sugar maples and a num- 
ber of other trees, though usually in 
much smaller numbers. 

The soft maple is a favorite of the 
leopard moth. Badly infested trees are 
easily recognized by the numerous brok- 
en branches usually less than 2” in di- 
ameter. In serious infestations, trees may 
be headed back very generally by the 
work of this borer. 

Systematically cutting infested twigs 
in late summer and early fall and burn- 
ing them at once, otherwise the borers 
may escape from the twigs, is one of 
the more satisfactory control measures. 
The larger borers may be destroyed in 
their burrows with a bent wire or by 
injecting bisulphide of carbon. All 
badly infested limbs should be removed 
or at least the worst of the affected 
wood cut out. 

The Norway maple is remarkably 
free from insect troubles. The most 
serious enemy is a plant lousé which 
occasionally becomes excessively abun- 
dant and in conjunction with dry 
weather in early summer may be re- 
sponsible for a very heavy leaf drop. 
Occasionally, this pest becomes so nu- 
merous as to deform the leaves early in 
the season and produce a very unsightly 
condition which may be accentuated 
by the sooty fungus developirf& in the 
copious honeydew. Early and thorough 
spraying of the undersuríace of the 
leaves with a tobacco soap preparation 
is the most satisfactory control measure. 
It not infrequently happens that natu- 
ral enemies, such as lady beetles and 
their ugly, black spined grubs and the 
vari-colored maggots of flower flies, de- 
stroy most of the aphids before serious 
injury develops, though it is unsafe to 
depend upon these natural agents. 


FOES OF THE HORSE CHESTNUT 


The horse chestnut is one of the fa- 
vorites of the black, yellow-marked, con- 
spicuously tufted tussock moth cater- 
pillars which also feed upon a number 
of other trees, particularly linden, elm 
and maple in about the order named, 
It is a pest of city and village trees. 
The tussock moth passes the winter in 
conspicuous, white egg masses about 14” 
in diameter attached to filmy cocoons 
usually spun upon the larger limbs and 
the bark of the trees. It is compara- 
tively easy to remove these before the 
caterpillar’s hatch in early spring and 
thus prevent any possibility of injury, 
since the grub-like females are wingless 
and infestation from other trees must 
depend largely upon the crawling of 
caterpillars. This latter can be pre- 
vented by the use of sticky bands, such 
as tree tanglefoot, on the trunks or by 
tying near the middle a broad strip of 
cotton batting around the trunk and 
then turning the upper portion down 
over the string, thus providing a very 
effectual barrier to crawling caterpillars. 
Early spring applications of arsenate of 
lead are also very effective. There is no 


reason why this pest should be allowed 
to cause more than very nominal 
damage. 

The ornamental white birches are 
seriously injured by the bronze birch 
borer, the slender, white grubs of which 
excavate numerous, sinuous galleries in 
the cambium layer and thus girdle 
branches or even entire trees. Birches 
are usually attacked near the top and 
as the galleries girdle the smaller 
branches, there is first a thinning of the 
foliage and later the death of the limb. 
Occasionally the entire trunk is badly 
infested at the outset and the entire 
tree dies. Weak tops or sickly trees 
should be carefully examined and all 
affected parts cut and burned in order 
to prevent the insects spreading to other 
trees. There are reasons for thinking 
that spraying the foliage of the birch 
and adjacent elms or other trees with 
poison early in May would destroy 
many of the pests before they had an 
opportunity to deposit eg 


TULIP TREES AND POPLARS 


The tulip tree, like the Norway maple, 
is unusually free from insect attack. 
It is frequently infested with a large, 
brown scale insect nearly 14” in di- 
ameter. The insect occasionally becomes 
so abundant as fairly to incrust the 
underside of the limbs in mid-summer, 
at which time badly infested branches 
have a distinctly disagreeable acid odor. 
Application of lime sulphur wash at 
winter strength just after the leaves 
fall has been advised, and is fairly effec- 
tive and probably preferable to early 
spring treatment with a miscible oil, 
since there is some danger of injuring 
the trees with this latter material. 

The Carolina and Lombardy poplars . 
are very liable to be attacked by the 
recently introduced mottled willow 
borer, the grubs of which may be found 
in shallow burrows frequently overlaid 
with brown, shrunken bark. The beetles 
appear in mid-summer and deposit their 
eggs in small punctures in the bark. A 
considerable degree of protection may 
be secured by spraying the foliage with 
poison the last two weeks in July. It 
is also possible to destroy many of the 
hibernating grubs by applying a car- 
bolineum emulsion in December or 
April, the latter probably being the safer. 

The poplar borer, a grayish, yellow- 
ish-marked beetle about 174" long in- 
Íests various poplars and occasionally 
is quite injurious to ornamentals. The 
nearly full grown borers excavate large 
shallow galleries in the sapwood and 
frequently produce quantities of coarse, 
excelsior-like borings which collect at 
the base of badly infested trees. Paint- 
ing the egg scars on the bark in Octo- 
ber with carbolineum or creosote kills 
the young borers. The older ones may 
be dug out with a wire or destroyed 
by injecting carbon bisulphide. Badly 
infested trees should be cut and burned 
or dried quickly, since they may con- 
tain many borers and prove a constant 
source of infestation for other poplars. 

Some of the more important insects 
injuring shade trees have been discussed 
above and directions given for control- 
ling these pests. Unfortunately trees 
are large and spraying out of the ques- 
tion for many individuals. This treat- 
ment, however, is not excessively costly 
and all that is necessary is an apprecia- 
tion of the situation and the utiliza- 
tion of some method for bringing about 
the desired results. Some of the more 
Progressive cities of 10,000 inhabitants 
or more have learned that it is entirely 
feasible to provide for the systematic 

(Continued on page 86) 
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HE fascination of old furniture lies no doubt 

to some degree in the mellowness that time 
brings, and in the sense it imparts of service 
faithfully performed; still more in charm of de- 
sign, inherent in the well defined style that has 
developed naturally as the every-day expression 
of the life of a people; but above all in the fact 
that it possesses character—the quality that can 


The purchase of Kensing- ^ 


ton Furniture may be ar- 


A GROUP IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard and Table with Heppelwhite Chairs, by Kensington. 


be expressed only by craftsmanship. 


It is the distinction of Kensington Furniture that 
it retains the charm and the decorative quality of 
the antique because it also is the product of crafts- 
manship, and because it faithfully interprets and 
gives life to the spirit of old work in design as 
well as in execution. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes, 
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hA Write for Illustrated 
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t Jour d ccor- A Y EE ` ~s “How maton F A 
ranged through yourdecor- — KENSINGTONMGCOMPANY — mure May be Purchased” 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 
Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Street 


is TE ere 


This pleasing and practical adaptation of 
several architectural types into a modern 
design is gaining much favor now. 
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Insuring 


OUR home! How carefully you plan it to express 

your individuality, to fit your pleasant moods, to 
insure your comfort, repose, peacefulness. How es- 
sential is quiet there! And how much doors and 
their hinges have to do with Quiet! 


Hinges, the most vital fact of doors, are mostly 
taken for granted. But not by architects; not by 
builders; nor by those responsible for great hotels, 
for modern office-buildings. They make very sure 
of quiet doors. They select McKinney Hinges, for 
the sake of door-ability. 


*Door-able" is fact, not mere phrase, where 
McKinney is concerned. Any building worth using 
is worth hinges that keep doors able. Doors that are 
silent, smooth-working, when first hung true. Doors 
which work smoothly and silently as the years go on. 

Quiet doors! McKinney Hinges insure them. 

There are McKinney Hinges for every sort of use, 
and to conserve any sane economy in building. You 
get a clear idea of this from "Suggestions for the 
Home-builder," a useful little book many have liked 
to utilize. May we mail you a copy? 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets. window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 


Google 


Door-ability— 
which includes Quiet! 


House & Garden 


| HARSH TREATMENT for TREE PESTS 


(Continued from page 84) 


care of trees either through the street 
department employing a city forester or 
a shade tree commission. A city or a 


| large community can easily provide for 
| the spraying of hundreds or thousands 
| of trees because the cost of a power 
| spraying outfit is not excessive in com- 


parison with the value of the many 
trees. Certain cities have also found it 
feasible to provide for the spraying of 
trees on private grounds at approxi- 
mate cost. 

The general care of the trees on the 
streets is bound to result in more at- 
tention being given to those privately 
owned and if the authorities of a city 
or village find it undesirable to provide 
for the care of private trees at approxi- 
mate cost, reliable tree protecting com- 


| panies are in the field for all such work 
| and can give better rates for a number 


of trees, and for that matter they are 
very willing to look after street trees. 
In some cases this may be the more 
economical solution. 

There is nothing better to control 
leaf feeders as a rule than arsenate of 
lead, used at the rate of about three 
pounds of paste or one and a half 
pounds of powder to fifty gallons of 


THE DELIGHT 


spray. Timely and thorough applica- 
tions of this poison should result in 
practical freedom írom injury by leaí 
feeders, unless some very unusual con- 
ditions exist. 

One of the better and most generally 
used contact insecticides is nicotine sul- 
phate, forty per cent nicotine, used at 
the rate of one pint to one hundred 
gallons of water to which should be 
added six to eight pounds of any cheap 
soap in order to give spreading or 
crawling properties to the solution. 
This is a contact insecticide and must be 
thrown in such a way as actually to 
hit the insects. It is most effective upon 
young insects or those which are com- 
paratively unprotected, such as many of 
the plant lice. 

It is not necessary at the present 
time to accept unsatisíactory conditions 
so far as insect control on home trees 
is concerned. A very large degree of 
protection may be obtained at a reason- 
able cost if individuals or communities 
can be brought to see the possibilities 
along these lines. This protection, if 
the best results are to be obtained, 
should be systematic and extend 
throughout the trees’ entire existence. 


of DAFFODILS 


(Continued from page 66) 


description of his “host of golden daffo- 
dils" fluttering and dancing in the breeze 
as it sweeps across the lake. It is an 
ideal location for them as they should 
always be seen in masses—a group here, 
a group there—íor then we are able 
to get the full benefit of their beauty. 
The beds and borders of the flower 
garden should have them interwoven 
with the perennials. But the rarest 
pleasure is afforded when we *'natural- 
ize" them. They bring sunshine into 
shady places; they are beautiful in 
large clumps at the edge of the wood; 
or as a carpet for some open glade in 
the woodland itself; with their glory 
reflected by some stream of water thev 
are doubly beautiful; and in the rock 
garden against the cold gray masses of 
weather-beaten rock they bring new 
life and joy early in the year, a fore- 
taste of the beauty and the joyousness 
of the coming season. 

These sturdy blossoms of early spring 
do best in a light rich loam with a good 
drainage. The average garden soil is 
suitable, but if it is too heavy it may 
be lightened by the addition of a quan- 
tity of wood ashes, humus or leaf 
mold, or a little sand. Some daffodils, 
especially those which are most easily 
naturalized, prefer a turf loam, and do 
well in the open lawn. They enjoy a 
fair amount of sunshine, but prefer to 
be in partial shade part of the day 
which insures a longer period of bloom. 
A general rule which may be applied 
with safety is that the paler a daffodil, 


| the deeper the shade in which it will 


thrive. 
THE PLANTING ARRANGEMENT 


The bulbs should be set 3" or 4" 
apart and then covered with 2" or 3" 
of soil, 2" if it is heavy, and more if 
it is light and dry. The planting ar- 
rangement is a matter of personal choice, 
they are effective in long close-set 
single rows or in ribbons edging the 
beds and borders, in groups along the 
shrubbery border, or massed in a semi- 
shady spot, but they are always most 
effective in groups of five, ten, or more, 
as fancy directs throughout the border, 
under trees, or at the water's edge. 


As these flowers are very easy to 
naturalize in the lawn, the meadow, or 
the woodland which is open enough to 
allow some sunlight, it is practical to 
tuck in a few hundred and let them 
develop as they will. They should be 
located where they will not be molested 
by early spring mowing, however, for 
they should have ample time to finish 
their period of bloom and ripen or 
cure themselves if they are to bloom 
year aíter year, and increase. They 
grow more slowly in such locations, it 
is not necessary to move them about 
except every three or four years, for 
in this time they are apt to become too 
crowded for their own good. 


TREATMENT IN THE CARDEN 


Those which are planted in the gar- 
den where there is a certain amount of 
cultivation and frequent fertilizing, 
however, need to be lifted every other 
year, divided, and reset for they be- 
come so matted together that they will 
send up nothing but lush foliage, and 
many buds which blast. Before re- 
planting the soil should be thoroughly 
worked and a little well rotted manure 
or bone meal worked into it. 

In planting dafíodils many pleasing 
pictures may be created if we will re- 
member to inter plant them with per- 
ennials and annuals which bloom at 
the same time, or if we will give them 
locations under and in front of flower- 
ing shrubs and small trees which have 
a wealth of bloom or graceful young 
foliage in the early spring. Purple au- 
brietia and the snowy arabis two 
pleasing rock cresses, the creeping phlox 
subulata both white and pale lavender 
but never the magenta, forget-me-nots, 
pansies and violas, columbines, dicen- 
tra, corydalis, and meadow rue with 
their beautiful gray green foliage and 
interesting blossoms, all make pleasing 
notes of contrast. While the crab and 
common apple, the cherries, the plums, 
the shad bush, forsythia, Japanese 
quince, dogwood, willows, and similar 
others make exquisite backgrounds and 
compose with the nodding masses of 
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THE INTIMATE RECORD 


Written into the log book of every owner 
who has subjected his Lincoln to the rigors 
of cross country touring are the outstanding 
facts of Lincoln worth. 


These intimate, day by day records tell of 
mile after mile taken without effort by car 
or driver—of abundant reserve energy ready 
at a touch for the unusual emergency—of 
notably competent service men ready where- 
ever their aid may be sought. 


It is by sparing nothing that can contribute 
to keeping the Lincoln capable of such sus- 
tained performance that the Ford organization 
has made Lincoln ownership an experience 
heartily to be desired. 


Both in building the car and in providing 
service attention for it, it is understood that 
what the owner is entitled to have, not 
what he might be persuaded to accept, is to 
be the guide. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY. DETROIT.MICHIGAN 
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Newest of all new curtain laces 
with the richest of silken sheens 


| this shimmering Scranton Lustre- 
Lace is woven more than mere lustre or 
striking pattern. It is imprinted with the 
handiwork of masters of design and weave, 
who, striving ever for perfection, necessarily 
give their greatest skill to each product from 
the Scranton looms. 


Look at this Lustre-Lace Curtain in the 
Flemish Filet weave. Its soft glowing pat- 
tern and airy transparency will add unusual 
grace to the windows in your home. Picture 
it there, giving distinction to the home's ex- 
terior, glorifying each transformed room. By 
all means see the many Lustre-Lace designs 
at your favorite store. See also the Scranton 
Shadow Laces, Super-Filets, Filet Nets and 
attractive Scranton Bedspreads. 


"New Outlooks for Every Home" 
is a handbook on curtaining and 
window draping which every home 
decorator should have. Fill out 
and mail coupon to-day for this and 
"Scranton Bedspreads,” a new book- 
let on the latest boudoir vogues. If 

| you have an unusual curtain problem 

- write our Service Department 

l ? about it. 
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LACE CURTAINS 
THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY x 


Dept. 8-H, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send me without cost, “New Out- CURTAIN NETS 


looks for Every Home,” “Scranton Bed- @ 


spreads,” and companion booklets. BEDSPREA DS 
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of DAFFODILS 
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yellow, pale creams, and whites of the 
hosts of daffodils. 

So far we have spoken only of the 
daffodil which calls to most minds 
those jolly yellow trumpeted flowers 
of early spring, and have seemingly 
slighted the narcissus, the name which 
we usually associate with the pure white 
varieties. On investigation we find that 
most catalogues list countless numbers 
of narcissus and never, never call them 
daffodils except parenthetically. The 
reason for this is that narcissus is the 
correct latin name for the whole fam- 
ily, while daffodil is the familiar title 
which we have given them as a com- 
mon name. The family is a very large 
one, divided and sub-divided into a 
number of groups, and it is well to 
become more or less acquainted with 
these in order that our selections may 
be representative and have the added 
charm of variation. 


THE TRUMPET TYPE 


The first class is the popular trumpet 
type, where the crown or trumpet is 
longer than the surrounding perianth 
segments (petals). This class in turn 
has three divisions, the all yellows of 
which Cleopatra, Emperor, and Van 
Waveren’s Giant are the best; the white 
or creamy colored ones, with Peter Barr 
and Mme. de Graaf as leaders; and the 
ones which have two colors, bicolor, 
cream white and yellow blended to- 
gether such as Spring Glory and Em- 
press. 

The second class or division is the 
Incomparabilis type, or the large chal- 
ice-cupped sorts, where the crown or 
trumpet is about a third as long as 
the surrounding perianth segments. 
Sir Watkins, Will Scarlet, Great Warley, 
and Bedouin are the best representa- 
tives of this type. 

The third division is the Barrii type, 
or the short-cupped varieties, where the 
cup or crown is less than a third as 
long as the surrounding perianth seg- 
ments. Masterpiece, Conspicuous, and 
Seagull are the best of this type. 

The fourth division is called the 
Leedsii group, or the eucharis-flowered 
sorts, whose petals are white, and the 
cup cream, buff, or orange color. While 
this class has all of the varying sizes 
which may be found in the Incompara- 
bilis and the Barrii classes it depends 
for distinction solely on the color of 
its blossoms to differentiate it from the 
rest. Czarina, Sirdar, Lord Kitchener, 
and the Queen of the North are the 
most distinct beauties of this group. 

The fifth division is the Tazetta hy- 
brids, which includes several of the new 
horticultural varieties some of which 
have several flowers on one stalk. This 
group is best known to us through the 
common use of two of its members, the 
Paper White and the Chinese Sacred 
Lily, for winter forcing indoors in 
pebbles. But there are many more 
such as Admiration, Klondyke, Elvira, 
and Mignon which may be chosen as 


| excellent garden sorts. 


THE POETS' NARCISSI 


The sixth division is the popular 
Poeticus varieties, of which the most 
essential characteristic is a rich, pure 
white perianth. Cassandra, Ornatus, 
and Horace may well be chosen for 
representatives, for they have lovely 
white petals and beautiful stained and 
painted cups of red, orange, or scarlet. 

The seventh group is made up of 
the double varieties, which are inter- 
esting when used in combination with 
the single ones, but these, like most 
double flowers, lack the grace and airy 
loveliness of the single varieties. Sul- 


phur Phoenix and Van Sion are two oi 
the best double narcissus. 

There might be several more groups 
made up of the various hybrids, but 
while they are very interesting and 
beautiful they belong more to the 
province of the collector rather than 
to the average garden lover, and these 
are not as necessary to create a good 
display as the other groups. 

The following is a notation of the 
various points which has led to the 
selection of the different varieties as 
representatives of their respective group- 
ings: 


CLASS 1. TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
All-Yellow 

Cleopatra A very large and beautiful 
bloom. Very broad and 
over lapping petals. Trum- 
pet bold, long, and a deep 
yellow. 

Emperor A rich, full, yellow trumpet; 
ånd a deep primrose peri- 
anth. Excellent for out of 
doors and also for forcing. 

Van Waveren’s Giant The largest of 
all. Bright yellow trumpet 
with a primrose perianth 
shaped like a campanula. A 
very tall and vigorous 
grower. 

All or almost white 


Madame de Graaf One of the largest; 
perianth pure white and 
trumpet a very pale primrose 
paling to white. Delicate 
flower. 
Bicolor 
A rich yellow trumpet with 
surrounding petals of sul- 
phur-white. One of the best 
for naturalizing. 
Spring Glory A long chrome yellow 
trumpet with a reflexed brim. 
The perianth is a clear white. 
Large and beautifully formed 
flowers. 
CLASS 2, INCOMPARABILIS OR LARGE 
CHALICE-CUPPED DAFFODILS 


Bedouin Large white perianth which 
is broad and spreading. And 
a large and expanded cup of 
glowing orange scarlet. 
Fluted and crinkled brim. 

Great Warley The largest of this class. 
A striking flower with its 
broad white perianth and 
clear yellow crown. 

Sir Watkins A bold and handsome 
flower with a sulphur yellow 
perianth and a yellow cup 
which is tinged with bright 


orange. 

Will Scarlet A striking blossom with 
its fiery orange red cup in 
the midst of a creamy white 
perianth. 

CLASS 3. BARRII OR SHORT CUPPED 
DAFFODILS 

Conspicuous A tree flowering and 
strong grower. Large soft 
yellow perianth and a short 
cup edge with orange scarlet. 
Splendid for naturalizing. 

Masterpiece A perfect formed blos- 

som with a flat and spread- 

ing crown of orange and a 

creamy white perianth. 

A large spreading perianth 

of pure white with a cup of 

canary yellow edged with 
apricot. 

CLASS 4. LEEDSII OR EUCHARIS FLOWERED 

DAFFODILS 
The largest and most hand- 
some of the type. A tall and 
robust grower. Broad white 
perianth which is twisted 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Fiorentine Cxoftsmen! 
— Wrovont IRON of Distinetion 4 
253 CHURCH ST- NEW-YORK, 
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"I Did Not Dream A Course 
So Wonderful." 


Te voluntary tribute to the Arts 


& Decoration Practical Home 
Study Course in Interior 


Blower Stands 


Decora- 


Sized « PRICES tion is typical of the appreciation of the 
5 wa $22.50 enrolled students. 
y € o «20.50 They are enthusiastic over its artistic and prac- 
A tical usefulness, in telling what to do and how to 
4 ©% § 8.50 do it, and the great saving in money it makes 
36' se 6 | 6,50 possible in the beautifying of homes. 


The course of 24 lessons with more than «oo 
illustrations covers every phase of interior decor- 
ation — Fixed Background, Walls, Floors and 
Ceilings. Lighting, Curtains, Hangings and Dec- 
orative Textiles, Choice and arrangement of Fur- 
niture, Composition, and how to know and to use 
Period Styles and Period Furniture. 


x = The knowledge it gives you is essential to a cul- 
tural education, a necessity in making homes beautiful, and it lays the foundation 
for a profitable career in a fascinating profession. 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland 
An illustrated booklet will be sent you on request 


ARTS & DECORATION 48 West 47th St., New York 


3' ree 14.50 
Finiseed m black ov 


green padychrome 
Y 


A REVOLVING octagonal 

book table is gracefully 
carved as to base, and has eight 
separate sections for books. 


CHAMBERLAYNE, INC. 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Copper ev Jron pots — 

I diam. 8" high $ 5.50 
Other designs in Stands ~ Lamps ~ 
LANTERNS - etc- in Cok — BR 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Antique Oriental 
Rug Certainty 


Because Persia is exhausted 
and other sources nearly so, 
resulting in importers not re- 
ceiving 1% of former suppl 

of antiques, and BECAUSE. 
through foresight based upon 
consular reports, I own a large 
stock of thick antiques, in- 
cluding Persians, you are 
invited to know these glories 
by writing for new descriptive 


ARTISTIC MAIL BOX 


of wrought iron—weatherproof finish 
To comply with the new 
law, effective January 1, 
1923, requiring mail boxes 
or letter slots for all pri- 

vate residences. 
Price $6.00, with lock and key $6.50 
Postpaid 
Illustrated leaflet H sent on request. 


The H. W. COVERT CO. 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 


Complete instruction by cor- 
respondence in the use of 
period styles, color harmony, 


list, prices at the lowest. 


Read the list, note the 
credentials, indicate your 


composition, textiles, 


niture arrangement, etc. 


INTERIOR DECORA 


Established 1916 


cur- 
tains, wall treatments, fur- 


Start at once. Send for Catalog H-7 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
IOI PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 


preferences. I adhere to your 
requirements and pay express 
on approval, thus making 
your final selections free of 
hypnotic salesmanship. My 
books show that my custom- 
ers invariably buy more than 
they anticipated. 


L. B. Lawton, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Bird Baths 


are a source of endless pleasure. 
The birds they attract to your gar- 
den bring life, color and delightful 
entertainment. 

Erkins Bird Baths are to be had in a 
variety of distinctive designs and are 
rendered in Pompeian Stone, a stone- 
like composition that is practically ever- 
lasting. 


Our catalogue il- 
lustrating a large 
tariety of bird baths 
and other garden 
furniture at prices 
that ere practically 
normal, sent on 7e- 


AQUARIUM -& WROUGHT IRON 
STAND 


Verdi Antique & Polychrome finish, $8.00 
WROUGHT IRON BRIDGE LAMP 
Black iron and Polychrome, with adjustable 
Arm & Parchment Shade, $5.00 
Sent Express Collect on Receipt of Remittance 
Art Iron Studios 


615 Tenth Ave. New York 


every advantage to tho 


72242710 


Reed Furniture 


Luxurious Comfort is the 
only term that adequately 
B describes the Charming New 
Model here illustrated. This 
Design is also obtainable in 
a complete Suite. : 

Our Personal Service in 
aiding patrons to secure just 
the Design and Coloring that 
appeals to their individual 
taste is an advantage not 
found in the average store 
where selection is usuall 
confined to the stock on hand. 


SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 
Our Distinctive Importations of Decorative Fabrics offer 


se' desiring to avoid the commonplace. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


The REED SHOP. Inc. 


9 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage. 
hons dro ot Mt ae cece le ec EE 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


' Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 


(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 


(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 


(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent’ Swivel Wheels. 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and dealer's name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 


504-G Cunard Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 
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This sho; 
Berkey 


-markisinset inevery 
Gay production. Itis 


thecustomer’s protection when 
buyingand his pride ever after. 


Discontinued Designs in 


Berkey 6 Gay 


FURNITURE 
at Authorized Discounts 
During August 


WICE each year, a great Furniture Exhibition is held at 


Grand Rapids. To it come 


merchants from all parts of the 


country to select their stocks for the ensuing six months. 


Naturally, they want these selections to be fresh and different. 
They want new things to offer their customers. To satisfy this 


demand, manufacturers bring 
exhibit. 


out many new designs at each 


What Are “Discontinued Designs"? 


Good furniture never becomes “out of date." Artistically 
genuine, structurally sound, the passing of time serves only to 
enhance the worth of a Berkey & Gay piece. The styles of 
yesteryear are just as lovely today. 


But, obviously, we cannot 


continue to enlarge our lines 


indefinitely. In order that new designs may be added, others 


must be discontinued. This ver 
exclusive character of Berkey & 


fact helps to preserve the 
ay creations. 
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and a very large delicate cit- 
ron colored crown. 

Lord Kitchener A large sized flower 
with a very flat and broad 
perianth of pure white, and 
a large crown of delicate pale 
primrose with a crinkled 
edge. 

Queen of the North A lovely flower 

with its very broad perianth 
of white, and a lemon col- 
ored cup prettily fluted. 
A broad overlapping perianth 
of silvery white and a large 
straight crown of delicate 
cream color, fluted and 
frilled at the mouth. 

CLASS 5. TAZETTA HYBRIDS 


Admiration Sulphur yellow perianth 
and a sulphur yellow eye 
with a scarlet border. 

Three or four flowers on a 
long graceful stalk. Broad 
white petals and a golden 
yellow cup edged with 
orange. Fragrant. 

Klondyke Yellow perianth and a deep 


Sirdar 


Elvira 


A CHANGE of 


yellow cup. One of the 
deepest and finest of yellows. 


Mignon A very distinct flower with 
its white perianth and 
creamy white cup edged 
with a deep orange scarlet. 

CLASS 6. POETICUS VARIETIES 


Cassandra A very fine flower perfectly 
shaped. A wide spreading 
perianth of pure white and a 
crown which is rimmed with 
lark red. 
A most beautiful snowy 
white perianth and a dark 
red cup. 
A pure white perianth and 
a broad cup with a margin 
of scarlet. Blossoms very 
early. Good for massing. 
CLASS 7. DOUBLE VARIETIES 
Suphur Phoenix A large double white 
flower with a sulphur center. 
Excellent for cutting. 
Van Sion Golden , yellow. The most 
common double daffodil. 
Good for garden groups and 
also for cutting. 
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between them. 

The fan can be of the oscillating type. 
The first swings from side to side and 
the second is stationary. Of course, 
the oscillating fan costs more than a 
stationary fan of the same size. 

When you buy a fan, being a motor 
equipped device, you must know 
whether your electrical current is A C 
(alternating) or D C (direct). Don’t 
forget this or you will lose time and 
effort by having the wrong thing in- 
stalled and get to hate the fan because 
you haven't bought it intelligently. 

It is best to know, too, whether your 
voltage is compatible with your fan’s 
capacity, as well as knowing whether 
your electricity is “alternating” or “di- 
rect” current. If alternating, know the 
cycle and voltage of your current. 

Most fans come in three speeds, which 
are: slow, medium and fast. This en- 
ables you to regulate the air circulation 
at will and gives you a choice of hurri- 
canes or zephyrs in the home. 

In making fan connections, don’t plug 
from fixtures if you can possibly avoid 


kind of connection you have there, get 
the combination plug which has the 
thread plug as well as the blade plug, 
and then you can attach the fan con- 
veniently. 

At the high rate of ten cents per kilo- 
watt hour (KWH) the fan consump- 
tion of current will only cost you three 
quarters of a cent an hour, a meagre 
enough price to pay for sweetness of at- 
mosphere, comfort and health; for 
surely health is the outcome of clean, 
fresh air. 

Fans can be enameled, or finished in 
any way you like, to be a fitting adjunct 
to the rooms in which they are placed. 
Another prime requirement in the fan 
is the silent element. And the best fans 
are practically silent. The one in our 
studio never makes a sound and we 
dwell together in peace and comfort 
and we bless it every moment of our 
lives, especially this season of the year. 

One could get romantic over the elec- 
tric fan because of its bringing fresh air 
and all the things that thrive on it, 
but we think we have sufficiently placed 
before you the all-year-roundness of this 


it. Plug from the base board conveni- 


device which was once just used in 
ence outlets. If you don’t know what 


How You May Effect 
MARKED SAVINGS 


There are not many of the discontinued pieces. But your 
Berkey & Gay merchant may have some—or some suites of 
which his stock is incomplete—which he will include in his 
August Sale. Among them, you may find just the piece to 
complete a suite or to carry out a desired decorative scheme. 

pek selection is necessary. Reductions from the standard, 
uniform prices will prevail during this month only. Watch for 
your Berkey & Gay merchant’s advertising—or for the card 
shown below in his window! 


Í 


summer. 


Look forit! Itisevidence 


Authorized Merchants cAn Augus? Clearance Sale of that the store displaying 
- ] x c * it has been duly author- 

Will Display Berkey © Gay ized to participate in this 
This Card — FURNITURE event. You may buy with 


^ confident assurance. 
at Authorized Discounts 


== 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
444 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 
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Take the avro Vacuum FReEzER in the Car 


‘How to make Home-Made 
EAM without cranking 


-the ice-cream will be frozen when you get there 


A perfect Summer day; a long 
ride over good roads, far out in- 
to the country; a restful little 
spot off the roadside, under 
cool, verdant trees; picnic bas- 
kets packed with delightful 
goodies, — and, home-made ICE 
CREAM! 


But “how the ice cream?” Why, 
with an Auto Vacuum Freezer, of 
course. A quarter million families who 
own Auto Vacuum Freezers have 
found that velvety, delicious, home- 
made ice cream is the easiest dessert 
to serve at a wayside lunch. 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer freezes 
the ice cream without cranking,—oper- 
ating on the principle of the vacuum 
bottle. It consists of a beautifully 
white enameled container and two 
covers. Only 3 parts! The ice cream 
mixture is poured in at one end, into 
a central compartment, and the ice 
and salt packed into a surrounding 


compartment opening at the other end. 
Then the covers are clamped in place, 
sealing both compartments air-tight. 
No particle of ice or salt can possibly 
get into the ice cream. 


In forty minutes the ice cream has 
frozen itself, without any cranking, 
fussing, or labor. There is no churn- 
ing to let the air in and the flavor out, 
— and the cream will remain frozen 
for eight hours, without repacking or 
other attention. The ice cream may 
be served directly from the freezer, for 
an Auto Vacuum Freezer presents a 
decidedly pleasing appearance. 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer comes in 
3 sizes, 1 qt. at $5; 2 qt. at $6; and 4 
qt. at $10. A salesman at any leading 
hardware, department or general store 
will be glad to show you an Auto Vacu- 
um Freezer and to explain its advan- 
tages more fully to you. Or, if you pre- 
fer, we will be glad to fulfill your indi- 
vidual order promptly upon receipt of 
your remittance and the coupon below. 


Atleading Hardware, Department & General Stores 


Auno VACUUM «S FREEZER 


THE NO-CRANK FREEZER 


———MPa (f | 


12 A-V FEATURES 


1. Makes velvety-smooth ice 
cream. 


2. NO CRANKING. 
3. Only 3 parts. Light weight. 


4. Ice cream freezes itself in 40 
minutes. 


5. Cannot leak. 


6. Ice cream stays frozen for 8 
hours without repacking. 


7. All metal. Easily washed. 
8. Sanitary. 

9. Good looking. 

10. One of three convenient sizes. 
ll. Free recipe booklet. 

12. Guaranteed. 


Free Recipe Booklet 


Whether you buy an Auto Vacu- 
um Freezer immediately or not, 
be sure to write us for the free 
recipe booklet of “Delightful 
Dishes.” You will find it a great 
convenience this Summer when 
preparing  on-the-spur-of-the-mo- 


ment desserts. 


Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., 
220 West 42nd St., New York City. 


Enclosed is my check for $5, $6, $1( 
Please send me a 1 qt.,2 qt., 4 qt, Aut 
Vacuum Ice Cream Freezer, together wit 
your recipe book of "Delightíul Dishes." 


Kitchen Comfort 
All the Year 


AiR-Way Multifold Window 
Hardware brings all the comfort 
of grandmother’s outdoor summer 
kitchen to the modern home. 4iR- 
Way equipped windows enable 
you to quickly convert your hot, 
stuffy kitchen into a pleasant, 
breezy porch. 


<AR> 
Multifold 
Window 


Hardware 


On stormy days and in winter, 
snug-fitting 4iR-Way windows shut 
out rain, wind and cold more effec- 
tively than the ordinary double- 
hung window. They’re absolutely 
weather-tight and free from annoy- 
ing rattling. 


Yet this is only one use for AiR- 
Way. Because it turn3 any room 
into a sun parlor or sleeping porch, 
many homes are now planned with 
AiR-Way Multifold windows 
throughout. Your comfortable 
bedroom, for example, with its 
cozy warmth and conveniences, may 
instantly be made a private sleeping 
porch at night. 4iR-Way windows 
slide and fold inside—no interfer- 
ence from either screens or drapes. 


Don't think of building 
or remodeling without 


first investigating the 

many advantages of AiR- 

Way hardware. Write 

today for your copy of 

Catalog M-4, which tells 
all about it 


Most hardware and lumber dealers carry 


AiR-Way hardware in stock. If not, they 

branch. Remember, there is no substitute 
for AiR-Way. 

: (o. 

C'A Hanger for any Door that Slides. 
AURORA.ILLINOIS.U.S.A. 
Minneapolis Boston Omaha St. Louis Cleveland San Francisco 

RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., Ltd. 


will order it for you from our nearest 
. e. 
ichards-Wilcox 
Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City New York Indianapolis Los Angeles 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


Exclusive manufacturers of ‘‘Slidetite’’— 
the original sliding-folding garage door hardware 
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House 


Watiace 


The household telephone booth has been combined with a 
group of other closets, and all are fitted. with replicas of 


the old Pennsylvania hardware. R. 


B. Okie, architect 
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(Continued from page 39) 


purposes. Such a table might be em- 
ployed for the dining alcove just de- 
scribed. If the alcove lacks a window, 
it is quite possible to use a folding 
table. But better yet would be its use 
as a serving table in the little dining 
room, or as an additional kitchen table 
to use when baking or preserving or 
other times when the work is heavy. 
Such a table might be well placed on 
the kitchen porch for any of the uses 
that suggest themselves, or in the chil- 
dren’s room to play on. 

When not in use, a table of this sort 
swings up on a hinge into a shallow 
wall closet. One end of it when used is 
supported by the sill of the closet, and 
the other end rests on a stand or leg 
or pedestal or whatever you like to 
call it. This folds flat against the under 
side of the table when not in use, and 
may be adjusted to rest there by catch 
or hook, although gravity will keep it 
in position parallel with the wall closet 
into which it fits and is attached, 

An ironing board arrangement may 
be had on the same principle and has 
several advantages. The ironing board is 


always an awkward piece to lift and 
carry, and to store when not in use. 
The built-in type does not need to be 
lifted or carried. It is stored in a shal- 
low closet when not in use so that it 
is entirely out of the way and secure. 
It cannot drop or fall and is not exposed 
to dust. When it is wanted, simply open 
the closet and lower the ironing board 
upon its firm hinge, letting down the 
strong, sturdy stand that supports it 
stably and without risk of slipping off 
or away. 

In small houses where the living room 
and dining room are separated only by a 
wide-open doorway, the possibilities of 
built-in furniture again come into play. 
There are many types of colonnades, 
bookshelves and other between-room 
Íeatures that may be used in this con- 
nection. They may be had in such form 
that bookcases will be on the living 
room side, and cabinet on the dining 
room side, the wood finish to conform 
to that of each room. Both rooms will 
seem larger with this treatment and the 
temperature of the house will be better 

(Continued on page 98) 


Nothing could better illustrate the compact- 
ness of built-in conveniences than this desk 
across a wall recess. Donn Barber, architect 
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LioDG&E BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


In the cool of a Summer morning, it is grati- 
fying to take your seat at the wheel, con- 
scious that the Touring Car will do your bid- 
ding faithfully the long day through. 


It is that time-tried dependability—so vital 
to the pleasure and economy of motoring— 
which, more than any single factor, has en- 
deared Dodge Brothers Touring Car to so 
many hundreds of thousands of owners. 


One-eighth of the total weight of the car 
consists of chrome vanadium steel. Many 
more pieces of alloy steel are used in 
vital parts than normal wear requires. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 


98 


SILVERTOWN is the one word that means 
“cord tire” to the world. No need to add 
“cord” or “tire.” SILVERTOWN means both. 
But now it is also the one word that means 
“One Quality Only.” For SILVERTOWN is 
the product of a one-quality policy. We 
center thought, skill, and care on it, and 
make it the perfection of cord tires. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 

ESTADLISHED 1870 


In Canada — The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
Toronto » Montreal + Winnipeg 


(Goodrich 


SILVERTOWN CORD 


SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER. 
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equalized than if shut off by regular 
doors. 

For other parts of the house, built-in 
tray cases are very economical in plan 
and use. Their series of shallow drawers 
makes it possible to utilize practically 
all of the space. One can readily under- 
stand that in deep drawers such as the 
familiar chiffonier possesses, usually only 
the bottom of the drawers is used for 
the accommodation of belongings, while 
the upper part is just waste space. 

Shallow tray cases, as these are called, 
permit not only an economy of space, 
but a better classification of belongings 
and the improved order incident there- 
to. This makes possible a readier se- 
lection of the article desired and elim- 
inates the frequent last-minute s. o. s. 
at the end of a fruitless search. An or- 
dinary closet door protects these trays 
from dust and exposure and is in keep- 
ing with the rest of the woodwork. 
Householders find that much heavy and 
costly furniture may be eliminated from 
the household requirements in places 
where builders have considered these 
things. 

For linens, shallow tray cases are par- 
ticularly recommended. The old way 
of piling pillow cases upon sheets, and 
sheets upon counter-panes in a closet, 
means dislodging the whole bu:iness 
every time one needs access to the lower 
items in the pile. It is well to have 
separate places for double and single 
sheets and for large and small pillow 
cases, as every housewife knows that 
it is a strain on the temper to pull 
down a narrow sheet and shake it out 
preparatory to dressing the bed, only 
to find that it is the wrong size. The 
type of linen case referred to may be 
built like open drawers without the 
front end, so that towels, etc., can be 
taken out without pulling out the trays 
if desired. Linen cases should be built 
into the bathrooms, bedrooms or halls, 
and in dining-room, kitchen or pantry 
according to conditions. One should not 
attempt to have tablecloths and nap- 
kins in the same place with bath towels 
or sheets. 

Built-in attic steps are a new and use- 
ful feature. They are similar to a ladder 
with a solid wall behind it, the ladder 
being so hinged as to rest horizontally 
parallel with and nested in the ceiling 
when not in use, the wall underneath 
it harmonizing inconspicuously with the 
ceiling. It may be readily pulled down 
when access to the attic is desired, and 
as readily moved into place. 

A well considered window seat has 
an appeal all its own. In the small house 
where there is little space for chairs, and 
in the larger one where bare corners 
and uninteresting spots are not iníre- 


quent, there is good opportunity for 
this pleasant feature. The lower portion 
may be used as a chest or closet to con- 
ceal various things according to the 
room in which it is placed: magazines 
in the living room, toys in the nursery 
and so on throughout the house. The 
bay window offers a particularly de- 
lightíul setting for a window seat, aí- 
fording secluded places where groups of 
persons may enjoy slight exclusiveness 
without complete isolation. Here it fits 
into space not otherwise required and 
will give an air of completeness and 
coziness that everyone may enjoy. 

It is possible to upholster a window 
seat in cretonne or other material in 
harmony with the rest oí the room. 
There is no special need to do this, how- 
ever, except as a matter of personal 
preference, as window seats may be had 
in stock designs with excellent wood fin- 
ish, in styles to harmonize with the 
character of the room. But the use of 
brightly colored cushions and uphol- 
stered seats gives a snap, verve and ac- 
cent to a room that immediately at- 
tracts attention. 

Many small houses are resorting to 
the use of what may be called a utility 
room. This is a room provided on all 
sides with alluring closets and built-in 
features that convert it to various pur- 
poses as required. Push a button here, 
touch a switch there, tum a knob 
somewhere else, and there you are! The 
door-bed is indispensable here as it 
makes possible the combination of bed- 
room with living room, library, den, 
playroom and others. Sliding doors are 
immensely useful in the utility room, 
making possible new divisions and ar- 
rangements. One might have what to all 
appearances is a simple living room. At 
meal time, a few motions will reveal a 
kitchen unit by moving back sliding 
doors, and a small folding dining table 
may be let out of the wall. Some oí 
these wall closets might be concealed 
with draperies or screens or pictures, ií 
desired, although their good wood fin- 
ish, just like the room itself, makes this 
quite unnecessary. The little cabinets in 
the inter-room openings may conceal 
things that are wanted when the living 
room has been converted to a dining 
room or bedroom. 

The utility room is haven in all sorts 
of emergencies. As a makeshift arrange- 
ment it should not be permanently suí- 
fered to undergo a Jekyll and Hyde 
transformation every day: one certainly 
wants to preserve the amenities and 
traditions of home better than that. 
But it is nevertheless, for all that, 
worthy of consideration in planning 
the house, and offers fascinating pos- 
sibilities to the imaginative housewife. 
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destined to go into a rockery; border 
pinks, with the fragrant Miss Simpkins 
leading in favor where it scents a 
cove in the long border; D. Plumarius, 
or the common Scotch, grass or garden 
pink, with its white and delicate rose- 
tinted clouds lying along an edge hard 
by the stiff foliage of blue and white 
Siberian iris; rock pinks or D. Petraeus, 
which hold delicate rose colored 
flowers above little tufts of foliage and 
seem to enjoy mean soil, so long as it 
is sandy and moist; and finally the an- 
nual sinensis or Chinese pinks and the 
Heddewiggi, or Japanese, which make 
up in color what they lack in scent— 
for they have no fragrance—and which 


flower till you tire of cutting them and 
then accommodatingly seed themselves 
all over the place. Some day we will 
add Amoor pink—D. Dentosus, glacier 
pinks—D. Neglectus, Maiden pinks—D. 
Deltoides, which somehow, have escaped 
our attention so far, and sand pinks, D. 
Arenarius. When these flower all in 
bloom the garden will seem like a re- 
union of the Pinks family. 

Practically all these kinds are easy to 
raise from seed and can be further 
increased by seeds and layers. The 
annual sorts—the Chinese and Japanese 
varieties—can be treated as biennial, 
raised from seed in July or August, set 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Starting, Lighting and Ignition System 


is created to be the perfect complement 
for those fine motor cars whose quality 
is never compromised. Symbolic of DéJon 
perfection is the superior construction 
of the coil. the heart of a cars electrical 
system. It is designed and bakelized 
against insular breakdown. It unfail- 
ing gives a hot spark in frigid weather 
without sacrifice to high speed per— 
formance. 


DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique . 


POUGHKEEPSIE.NEW YORK 
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Belber Bags and 
Suitcases combine 
smart styles with 
convenient de- 
signs and dura- 
bility that is most 
unusual. Specials 
for both men and 
women, 


9758 


ES 


doubles the convenience/ 


To open— 
turn lock up 


To lock— 
turn lock down 


HERE are many wardrobe trunks 

which contain a fascinating array of 
drawers and pockets and little conve- 
niences. You will find all the most 
desirable of these in Belber Safe-Lock 
Wardrobe Trunks. And more! 


The new Belber Safe-Lock is a strik- 
ingly attractive feature found in no other 
trunk. It eliminates the nuisance of 
bending over or of breaking your nails to 
lock or unlock unwilling catches. It is 
surprisingly simple—quite different from 
the usual complicated locking devices. 

To unlock—turn the lock up as illus- 
trated above. To lock, turn it back down 
and the trunk is locked in four places at 
one time! No tugging or straining at all. 


In addition, every Belber Safe-Lock 
Wardrobe Trunk contains the improved 
Belber features of greater strength, re- 
finementandsmart, attractiveappearance. 
Prices are reasonable, from $40.00 to $175.00 
Our booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe Trunks 
—and how to pack,” explains these features, 
gives you helpful information on packing and 


shows you the kind of trunk with just the 
conveniences you want. Write for it—free. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 


World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
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out in the border in September or 
October and carried over with a light 
winter protection. They will bloom 
from July on till frost, if faded flowers 
are kept cut. In fact, we have carried 
over the same plants for two years 
and still received abundant flowers. 
These pinks should receive a light small 
stake and be bound loosely with raffia, 
otherwise they will sprawl and drag 
their flowers in the dust. 

The cheddar pinks—whose name re- 
minds us of excellent cheese—grow into 
flat low mats in a short time when 
given good soil. They begin to raise 
their buds on thin, wiry stems in mid- 
May and by the first of June the green- 
gray foliage is hidden under solid dabs 
of white and light and darkish pink. 
Since the plants increase so fast it is 
necessary to give them yearly division 
so that the centers won't die out. 
Cheddar pinks can be used for the 
border and will appreciate a rich soil, 
although it is more pleasant to furnish 
them with a position that approximates 
their habitat—the top of a wall, or a 
space between rocks or along the edge 
of a broken flag walk. The position 
should afford good drainage. The ched- 
dars and the garden pinks—D. plu- 
marius—share with the other members 
of the family a penchant for lime in 
the soil. All of these should be spaced 
a foot apart when finally set out. 

Sweet William, of course, is easily 
raised and the percentage of seed ger- 
mination would have done Roosevelt’s 
heart good. It is quick and abundant. 
Keep the seedlings growing along and 
in September place them in the border 
where they are to bloom next year. 
After they have finished blooming, rip 
them out and fill the place with annuals 
held in readiness—a shoal of blue lark- 
spur faced down with golden calendulas, 
or a mat of French marigolds or a 
covering of scarlet verbena and lavender 
ageratum, or one might even use sweet 


HOW to 


alyssum. Sweet William can be cut 
back after flowering and carried over 
more than one season, but the second 
year’s bloom is not satisfactory as the 
first and, besides, new batches of plants 
can so easily be raised from seed you 
save yourself from the desired colors. 
Although the pheasant eyed types are 
amusing, they are not nearly so effective 
en masse as those with a single color. 

Under the head of the border pinks 
come several desirable varieties, Miss 
Sinkins, clove pinks and others under 
well-known names. These are hardy. 
Their flowers are quite large and their 
fragrance very satisfying except to those 
who have hay fever. They should be 
used as edging plants in borders and 
in this position stand up quite stiff 
and wiry, needing no support. Later 
on in the season they get scrawny and 
the plant should be divided each year 
lest the middle part die out. Favorite 
varieties can be increased by layering, 
which consists in slitting the under side 
of a stalk just below a joint and bury- 
ing it with a handful of soil. This done 
in July, the layer will take root and be 
ready for cutting apart from the parent 
plant in September. 

The firm of Allwood Brothers in 
England have succeeded in creating a 
new race of hardy border pinks which 
come in a variety of colors and approxi- 
mate in size the envied and aristocratic 
hothouse carnation varieties of this fam- 
ily. They have a further advantage: 
the average border pinks, D. plumarius, 
give a comparatively short season of 
bloom whereas the Allwoodii pinks, be- 
ing a cross between the common pink 
and the perpetual flowering carnation, 
flower from June until autumn. They 
come in white, pink and purple, and 
variations of these colors and in single 
and double forms. They require a sunny 
position and a soil that is not too 
heavy. Those Allwoodii pinks are now 
available in America. 
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center of the wall. Then, in case 
of freezing inside or outside the pool, 
the pressure will not be a direct thrust 
against the walls but a glancing thrust, 
which is much less dangerous. Precau- 
tions of this kind may seem far-fetched. 
They are often eliminated and the pools 
often survive. They add little to the 
cost and are certainly worth their ex- 
pense in the peace of mind they give 
the pool owner. 

Usually forms are set on the inside of 
the side walls only, the ground on the 
outside being cut down sharply and 
cleanly to serve as an outside form for 
the concrete. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the concrete is composed of one 
part cement, two parts sand, and three 
parts crushed stone or gravel, and is 
mixed thoroughly with water until it 
achieves a jelly-like consistency. It is 
then poured into the excavation until it 
fills the side wall trenches and bottom 
to a level half way through the floor. 
Woven wire reinforcement is then laid 
on the half-poured floor and reinforcing 
rods set in the center of the side wall 
spaces, as shown in the drawing. Then 
the pouring of the floor is completed, 
after which the forms for the side walls 
are put in place, their bottom edges 
just touching the surface of the floor. 
The concrete for the side walls must be 
poured immediately so that it will effect 
a perfect bond with the fresh concrete 
below. 


Before any concrete work is done the 
inlet and outlet pipes must be put in 
place. As this opens the way to a dis- 
cussion of the plumbing, and inasmuch 
as the rough shell of the pool has been 
poured, the concrete will be allowed to 
“set” for a while, so to speak, and this 
other phase of the construction disposed 
of. 


Water has to be gotten into the pool 
somehow, and out again. In very small 
pools, where the inconvenience of the 
thing does not matter, plumbing can be 
dispensed with and the basin filled with 
a hose and emptied with a rubber tube 
syphon. This method cannot be recom- 
mended, however, in any but extreme 
cases, because it interferes too much 
with garden leisure. And furthermore, 
it offers no means of keeping a con- 
tinuous flow, however slight, coming 
in and going out. This continuous 
flow is almost essential. It prevents 
stagnation, gives movement and sparkle 
to the water, keeps water plants and fish 
healthy, and is in every way a splendid 
influence. 

The inlet pipe may be an inconspicu- 
ous opening in the side of the pool, a 
fountain, or a bubbler. A fountain 
inlet requires a pipe brought up (gen- 
erally) in the center of the pool to a 
level just above the water line. The 
nozzle can be adjusted to make a spray, 
jet or solid stream. A bubbler, simi- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Standard of Comparison 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


Google 


*That's One Reason Why 
We Chose a Buick" 


The sense of security contributed by her knowledge 
that Buick Authorized Service is everywhere within 
convenient reach is another advantage enjoyed by the 
woman who drives a Buick. 


Wherever she may live, wherever she may drive, 
she always knows that somewhere close at hand is 
this authorized service, established for the sole purpose 
of giving to her and to all Buick owners the uninter- 
rupted use of their cars. 


Nor does the infrequency with which her Buick 
requires such service lessen to her its value. She 
likes to feel that it is always present, always ready 
should by chance an emergency arise. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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when friends call 


Sometimes on long, lazy evenings with the second 
pipe well alight and the hero of the story in the 
book you are reading just remarking to the lady 
in blue that they must have met somewhere before, 


there is a sudden ringing at the door. Then the 
cheerful voices of friends —the greetings of welcome 
and the settling back for a visit. 


A Davenport Bed is the popular haven at such 
times as this. Four or five group themselves on 
its snug cushions, relaxing to its gracious comfort. 
And later, when happy hours of visiting must give 
way to hours of restful sleep, the Davenport Bed 
offers the comforting embrace of a restful bed, 
with real bedsprings, real mattress—all that a 
good bed means, 


Davenport Beds are charming and inviting pieces 
of furniture. In graceful outlines and with ex- 
quisite skill the designers have builded into them 
a tone of luxury and beauty that adds to your 
joy of living. 

The Davenport Bed is a modern addition to the 
furnishings of the home, saves space, and is easily 
converted from davenport to bed and back again. 
In both capacities the Davenport Bed is eminently 
practical. 


Your furniture merchant will gladly show you 
many designs and combinations of upholstery and 
woods from which you can readily make aselection. 


Our brochure shows photographs of 
nearly a hundred styles. Write for iz. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS 
OF AMERICA 


Standard Oil Building, Chicago 


CheDAVENPORTBED 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY: NIGHT 


Copyright 1923, Davenport Bed Makers of America 
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larly installed, gives the effect of a boil- 
ing spring by having its opening from 
1” to 3” below the surface of the water. 
By these means, then, the pool is filled 
and kept in motion. 

To keep the pool from running over, 
and to keep the water line at a uniform 
level, an overflow pipe is used. This 
pipe can be installed in several differ- 
ent ways. The method illustrated in 
the drawing on page 62 is a trifle more 
elaborate piece of pipe-fitting than the 
usual devising, but it does away with 
one drain pipe, and is neat of arrange- 
ment and simple to operate. It is an 
overflow and drain-off combined. By 
examining the drawing it will be seen 
that when the “drain valve" is closed 
the water from the pool will flow un- 
impeded up and down the pipes marked 
“overflow”. Now, the cross pipe at the 
top of this arched arrangement is fixed 
at the same level with the desired water 
line of the pool, so that the water will 
not begin leaving the pool until it has 
reached the height oí the cross pipe. 
To avoid turning this contrivance un- 
wittingly into a syphon, and thus drain- 
ing the pool completely (just why it 
should do this is rather involved and 
difficult to explain, and doesn't matter; 
it simply does it), it is necessary to drill 
a little hole in the top of the cross 
pipe to prevent a vacuum forming 
inside. 


DRAINING THE POOL 


Of course when the valve handle 
marked “drain valve" is opened the 
water stops going through the arched 
overflow arrangement and  rushes 
through the larger pipe below, empty- 
ing the pool in short order. In con- 
nection with this overflow and drain- 
off pipe line it is essential that a fine 
wire mesh screen be fitted. over the 
pipe opening in the pool, else there 
will be trouble. 

The valve for the inlet pipe should 
be located close to the drain valve in 
order that both valves may come within 
the same valve box. The box, if made 
of wood, should be thoroughly creo- 
soted, and it should rest on a bed of 
cinders, as shown in the drawing, so 
that any water dripping from the pipes 
or leaking in through the cover will 
drain off easily. The box may be lo- 
cated at any distance from the pool so 
long as the cross pipe of the overflow 
arrangement is fixed at the proper level 
to keep the water line of the pool 
where wantéd. The character of the lid, 
then, should be determined by the char- 
acter of ground surface around it. If, 
for instance, the surface there is paved 
with flagstones, a manageable flagstone, 
fitted with ‘a countersunk ring-bolt, 
might be used for a cover; if the sur- 
face is turf, a cast iron lid painted dark 
green would be best perhaps. 


DETERMINING PIPE SIZES 


The pipe sizes in all cases should 
be governed by the size of the pool, 
the size and strength of the inlet stream, 
and the speed with which it is desired 
to empty the basin. Each pool is a 
distinct problem in this respect, and the 
problem for each one should be. solved 
by a competent authority in these 
matters. 

To get back to the pool proper, there 
are finishing touches to perform which 
have as much to do with the practical 
working of the pool as they have to do 
with its appearance. When the concrete 
has "set" and the forms are removed, it 
will be seen that the concrete surface 
inside the pool is not particularly smooth. 
In certain types of gardens this will 


not matter, nor will it matter if water 
plants are to be grown in the pool 
and water transparency, therefore, 
no object. However, in cases where a 
smooth finish is wanted, and where an 
added precaution against leakage is de- 
sired, a coat of rich cement may be put 
on the bottom and sides. This cement 
grouting on the bottom can serve as 
the means of getting a slope from all 
parts of the pool to the outlet opening, 
this being obviously important. 


TILE-LINED POOLS 


When the pool is to be lined with 
tiles, the tiles are set on this cement 
grouting. lí the tiles are the very small. 
"mosaic" variety, they may be pasted 
on sheets of paper in the pattern de- 
sired, faces down, then set in mass on- 
to the cement. Tile setting of any 
kind is work for an expert. 

All the directions given so far may 
be applied to garden pools of almost 
every shape and size. The principles 
outlined are generally the same in every 
instance. . Pools that are variations from 
this most ordinary type are raised pools, 
pools with curved basins, and pools 
with puddled clay bottoms. Yet even 
these require the same safeguards 
against frost, the same kind of rein- 
forcement, the same schemes of drain- 
age, and the same plumbing arrange- 
ments—all, perhaps, with some slight 
adaptation to their peculiar needs. 

Most of the construction described 
above is underground and out of sight. 
The shape of the pool and its coping 
are the things most noticeable from 
above, and it must be admitted that 
these things are pretty often common- 
place and absurd. 

The size of the pool should bear some 
relation to the size of the space it oc- 
cupies in the garden and by its impor- 
tance in the scheme. There is no strict 
rule about this; it has got to be felt 
to a large extent. Generally a pool in 
the center of a garden may be smaller 
than one at the end. 

THE MATTER OF SHAPE 

The worst possible shape for a pool 
is that of a rectangle in which the 
length and width dimensions while 
different, are so nearly similar that 
their relationship is utterly undistinc- 
tive. If the shape [is rectangular it 
should be exactly square or definitely 
long. Oval pools are difficult to build. 
as well as to handle in the garden's 
design. Round pools seem to be at 
their best when the outside line of the 
coping forms a square or when they are 
set in a square space; the combination 
of these two primitive shapes being al- 
ways pleasing. Other shapes than these 
should be studied carefully and given 
skillful treatment to avoid the possibili- 
ty of becoming ridiculous. Naturalis- 
tically irregular shapes in obviously ar- 
tificial pools fool nobody and fill sen- 
sitive observers with disgust. 

The matter of copings is one that is 
usually overdone. In a very grand gar- 
den there is an excuse for conspicuous 
copings of cut marble, but rarely is 
there an excuse for them elsewhere. Ac- 
cording to the other treatment in the 
garden the pool may be coped with 
brick, tile, flagstone, or even turf. In 
the drawing on page 62 the top sur- 
face of the coping is shown to be flush 
with the surface of the ground adjoin- 
ing. The effect of this arrangement in 
an unpretentious garden is infinitely 
more satisfying, and more graceful than 
one in which the coping is raised. The 
coping should have something of an. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Here they are Sir! the world's most distinguished 
cigarettes—in a special new size—20 for 30€ 


-E > 


For the connoisseur’s taste— 
and the thrifty man’s purse 
—here’s the best cigarette news 


intact, while materially cutting 
the cost to you. Hence, the new 


“PALL MALL SPECIAL” 


Try them tonight in many a day. —twenty genuine Pall Malls 
Jor your Luxury Hour Famous Pall Mall—the most for D triumph in volume 
- that easy chair hour distinguished of all cigarettes producen. 
after the days toil, —is now available in a special A zrimmer cigarette than the 
when every man feels new size— 20 for 30c. Pall Mall Regular—a little 
entitled to taste lifes IET smaller in girth, but with plain 
Lack. Sosavouwill At *a shilling in London— y i 
smoke them aeien and a quarter here," Pall Malls RU NS uec d 
Patt Matt Specials have always been the world’s ven P "os oa tl : 
size-plain endsonly best cigarette buy. But the z d Ba Ot is n Medi 
20 for 30€ makers of Pall Mall have ™4°° 7? ee S 
Gaon evolved new economies in man- Try Pall Mall Specials tonight 
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ufacture which leave the quality 


for your Luxury Hour. 


20 for 30¢ 


[WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢] 
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Graulite Answered 


The Urge of Necessity 


€ OU absolutely must curtail the time of these 
wood finishing operations," was the demand 
made of the wood finishers. 

"We absolutely cannot do it using shellac, varnish 


or paint," was the answer. 

"Then get something else." 

There wasn't anything else—then. 

Today, that something else exists—it 


is Graulite 
Take first the question of time saving 


—this is the schedule for finishing standing trim for 
two rooms of average size: 


First Day —Apply s*ain and allow to dry 


Second —Apply filler—allow to d 

Third " osha” Paper y 

Fourth " —Apply coat of Shellac 

Fifth ? —Sand Shellac 

Sixth " —Apply coat of varnish, then allow to dry 


Seventh " —Sandpaper the coat of varnish 
Eighth " Lp coat of varnish and allow to dry 
Ninth " —Rubbing down the last coat of varnish 


TOTAL TIME—Minimum...60 Hours 
Here's the difference with Graulite 


—same two rooms to get exactly the same result 
as to appearance and permanence: 


First Day—Apply Graulite—allow to dry a few mo- 
ments then wipe off residue (Requires 
a no sand papering). 
Second —Apply coat of wax, which requires only 
our hours, or Graulite Surfacer, which 
requires eight hours. 


TOTAL TIME—Maximum...12 to 16 hours 
Saving with Graulite—at least 60%. 


The result, it is true, is the same but there is a beauty 
to the appearance of a Graulite finished room or of 
any woodwork that is new and pleasing. “What a 
relief to get rid of that varnished look—the grain in 
that wood seems to rejoice” is the exclamation of 
interior decorators who have used Graulite. 


Graulite is for all kinds of wood—oak, mahogany, 
walnut, birch, ash, maple, cypress, hard pine, gum 
and hemlock. And because of its remarkable dura- 
bility, toughness, wear and water resisting qualities, 
Graulite is particularly adapted to floors, table tops, 
chairs, wainscoting, in fact for everything of wood. 
You can walk on a floor treated with Graulite im- 
mediately after it has been applied. 


Send for Graulite booklet 


Home owners, tell us what kind of wood you 
intend to use and we will submit samples cover- 
ing your requirements. Architects, write for large 
panels and specifications. Manufacturers of furni- 
ture, tell us your problems—we can save you money. 


W. F. GRAUL COMPANY, INC. 


41 Pleasant Street Northampton, Mass. 


/GRAULITE. 
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The label on the Savery chair in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum; chair shown on page 44 


A CABINET 
COLONIAL 


-MAKER of 
AMERICA 


(Continued from page 45) 


indicate his establishment at an early 
age in Philadelphia, and that he mar- 
ried there when only twenty-two, it 
would seem more probable than not 
that he was a Philadelphian born. 

In Colonial times there were more 
cabinet-makers working in America than 
one generally supposes. Many of these 
attained excellence in their work. Some 
of these early craftsmen were native 
Americans and others were newly come 
from England, setting up their shops 
in Boston, in New York, in Philadel- 
phia and in other cities in the colonies. 
Without doubt William Savery served 
his apprenticeship to one of these. Ro- 
mance would like to have us think it 
was, perhaps, to some relative of Reese 
Peters, the Mrs. Savery-to-be. 

Savery’s early pieces cannot, with the 
exception of a chair which has come 
down to one of his lineal descendants, 
be identified. Even this chair, were it 
not known to have been from Savery’s 
shop, is not distinguished in any par- 
ticular manner of quality which differ- 
entiates it from the more ordinary prod- 
ucts of the chair-makers and cabinet- 
makers of 1725-1775. Good, honest 
workmanship is probably the extent of 
Savery’s early contribution in the his- 
tory of American furniture. Then 
came the newly published volumes of 
the famous English cabinet-makers, 
and undoubtedly Savery, as was 
the case with other contemporary 
American cabinet-makers, was greatly 
inspired by these. There was, for in- 
stance, Thomas Chippendale’s “The 
Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s Di- 
rector” which was issued in parts in 1754 
at a shilling apiece, the complete work 
in book form appearing in the edition of 
1762. Then Ince and Mayhew's “De- 
signs” made its appearance in 1760, 
while the well-known works of Decker 
and others followed. Such earlier books 
as Batty Langley’s “Guide to Builders” 
(1729), Langley’s “Treasury of Designs" 
(1740), “Gothic Architecture” (1747) 
undoubtedly had found their way into 
the hands of American cabinet-makers, 
Batty Langley's ‘Builders’ Director” 
(1767) was also influential. All these 
were illustrated by well-engraved plates, 
but were published at so low a price as 
to be available to all. A study of Wil- 
liam Savery’s masterpieces in furniture 
reveals the influence of the designs of 
Chippendale, and also those of Robert 
Manwaring (London, 1765-1775), in his 
work, an influence which certainly had 
not asserted itself when the chair of 
which mention has been made, was 
built, which object proclaimed its in- 
debtedness to the Dutch style (at its 
height 1725-1750). The tripod stand 


and the tilt table ascribed to Savery 
have identical guilloche designs, both 
from plates published by Batty Langley. 
The pieces in the Palmer Collection 
which may definitely be ascribed to 
Savery consist of three high chests, 
(called highboys, though not the true 
highboy type), two dressing tables 
(called lowboys, though different to the 
true English type) and a secretary desk. 
A tripod stand and a pie-crust tilt table 
and a pier table in the Metropolitan 
Museum collection seem also more likely 
than not to be Savery pieces. There is 
also what appears to be a Savery dress- 
ing table in the collection of the Minne- 
apolis Museum of Fine Arts and one 
figured in a sale at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, last year. This was 
described in the catalogue as follows: 
“Oblong top with refined ogee molding; 
indented at corners. Front fitted with 
long molded drawer and deeper drawer 
below, set in a finely scrolled apron and 
flanked leg, two smaller ones; trimmed 
with scroll pierced (flat) brass bail 
handles and escutcheon. The lower cen- 
tral drawer richly carved with rosetted 
shell motive and dainty acanthus leaf 
scrollings. Inset quarter round fluted 
pilasters, supported on beautifully pro- 
portioned cabridle legs having finely 
bracketted and acanthus scrolled knees 
and virile (bird-) claw and ball feet. . . 
in its fine original condition, and even 
the handles have retained their origi- 
nal condition". This piece has a 
plain apron while the two Savery 
dressing tables in the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum have elaborately carved 
aprons, the more beautiful example 
being the one Mr. Palmer  ac- 
quired from the estate of the late Rich- 
ard Canfield, whose collection of rare 
pieces of mahogany was one of the fin- 
est in private hands. The dressing table 
in the Van Cortlandt Manor collection 
has already been mentioned and recently 
a fine high chest of drawers was exhib- 
ited in Philadelphia by ‘the Rosenbach 
Company. Undoubtedly the time is not 
far distant when a census of Savery 
pieces will be made, and one could not 
suggest a more interesting furniture ex- 
hibition than a loan collection of exam- 
ples by William Savery. It would then 
be possible for the public to appreciate 
how fully he deserves as much glory as 
Duncan Phyfe has recently received! 
Savery employed mahogany and also 
Virginia walnut, a wood easily mistaken 
for mahogany, in his work. One of the 
dressing tables, (lowboys) in the Metro- 
politan collections is of mahogany and 
the other is of the Virginia walnut. The 
Metropolitan high chests of drawers 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Around about the first of August, summer clothes 
seem to undergo a mysterious change. They were so 
smart, so crisp, so satisfying just a week or two ago. 
Now there’s something wrong with every one of them 

. a bit droopy. . . a thought faded .. . don't go to- 
gether, somehow. . . you haven't a thing to wear! 

It’s still too early to look for autumn clothes—you've 
months in the country yet. But it's just the time to 
run into town, choose a length or two of shining crepe, 
of soft moire, of lovely clear-toned satin, and whisk a 
brand-new írock out of the top of a clever little paper 
envelope—a Vogue Pattern! 

Since our wardrobes don’t wear out all in the same 
spots, Vogue has chosen things for you for sport, for 
the street, for the afternoon, for the evening. And 
here they are for you on this page—your end-of-the- 
season clothes. 

The smart little pleated suit (Dress No. G-7211; Cape 
No. G-7212), may be in white crepe for the country; in 
which case you'll decide on a blouse with the less-than- 
elbow sleeves that are the alternatives for the slender, 
well-cut, full-length sleeves sketched for town. For 
town, too, you may take the model in, say, navy blue— 
for Paris is saying navy blue in every cable, and no shade 
is as becoming to the average woman. Black would be 
useful, too, and quite as chic as ever. The whole suit 
is charmingly easy to make, of course—no making to it. 
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Cape G-7212 


To make a new crepe afternoon frock with a touch 
of drapery—or to combine two worn frocks into one— 
you might try No. G-7214. If you were to leave off the 
sleeves altogether, you'd have a little dinner dress that 
you'd find ever so useful. Speaking of dinner dresses 
makes us think of No. G-7204—such a lovely graceful 
thing with its shining satin drapery and its Chantilly 
cape-back collar. You'd be simply amazed to see how 
easy it is to make—skirt in two pieces, blouse in two 
pieces, and that engaging collar in one piece, cut out of 
fourteen-inch lace—haven't you a bit on hand that would 
make it? 

Last of all, for genuine usefulness, how about a dress 
of moire? Paris continues to use it for simple frocks 
and others not so simple, and so can you. For no frock 
in the world could be simpler than No. G-7202, (all in 
one piece except the sleeves), while No. G-7213 is an ex- 
ample of the not-so-simple, yet quite-as-charming. Paris 
talks about tiers in both coats and dresses for this winter, 
those smart flat tiers that moire makes so beautifully 
and keeps in place so well, tiers cut with a hint of the 
circular, just as you see them here. . . . Which gives 
you the assurance you've been looking for that your end- 
of-the-season clothes won't have to go into retirement 
with the golf balls. But—Vogue Patterns never do! 


Coats and separate skirts $.65 each; 
cbs $1.00 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 


19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City 
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The Furnace Coil 
Takes Every 7 Movelful 


Depending on furnace coils for 
hot water in winter and resort- 
ing to the drudgery of the “tea- 
kettle method” in summer 1s the 
wrong kind of economy Tests 
prove that the coils take every 
seventh shovelful of coal to heat 
the water 


A Royal Automatic Storage Gas ` 
Water Heater will give you mstant 
hot water day and night the year 
round in kitchen, laundry and bath. 
Thousands of installations prove the 
economy, efficiency and the safety 
of the Royal system of mstant hot 
water service. For homes, apart 
ment buildings, offices, the Royal 
insures maximum heating efficiency 
for minimum gas consumption. A 
booklet, “Hot Water,"—sent on re- 
quest,—will solve your problem. 
Write today for information about 
exclusive Royal feature. 


ARCHITECTS :—Write today for a Specifi- 
cation Manual for your files. Also for copy 
of a report made by a committee of architects 


BASTIAN-MORLEY CO. 


LAPORTE, IND. LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 


BASTIAN -MORLET. LIMITED TOROWTO. CAN 
Worlds Foremost Heater Builders 
Size 32 


THE 1 
) 
for homes with 


automatic 
` Pee. one bath, kitch- 


Storage Gas Water Heater 
en and laundry 


fixtures, $92.00 


BASTIAN. >=, 
MORLEY CO. ~~ 
2340 Trusdale Ave., é 


La Porte, Indiana ss Good Housekeeping 
N, Approval 


Send me “Hot Water" and ` 
x beg for Booklet 


` 
advise size Royal for home with Bow 


= bath and_ _ other faucets. ~*~ 
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(highboys) and the secretary desk are 
of mahogany, as is the tripod stand and 
the tilt table. Here one may be re- 
minded that although the high chests of 
drawers and the dressing tables such as 
these pieces by Savery are commonly 
called highboys and lowboys, the true 
highboy and the true lowboy known in 
English furniture in the latter part of 
the 17th Century, had long before 
passed out of fashion (early 18th Cen- 
tury) and these “highboys” and “low- 
boys" of the last half of the 18th Cen- 
tury were really indigenous to America 
creations of our own cabinet-makers 
and in their construction retained the 
cabriole legs that superseded the twined 
legs of the true highboy and lowboy of 
the English cabinet-maker. 

An examination of the accompanying 
reproductions of photographs oí Sav- 
ery's furniture will show how strong 
were French and Chippendale influences 
in Savery's high chests of drawers. On 
the tables the carving of the skirts is 
fully worthy to be placed along with 
the best work of the English cabinet- 
makers of the Chippendale period. In 
Chippendale’s “The Gentleman’s and 
Cabinet-Makers Director”, plate CLXI, 
is described and pictured an “Inigo 
Jones Bookcase” which seems to have 
been studied with good effect by Savery 
as regards some of his carved ornament, 
Robert Manwaring's designs, “The Cab- 
inet and Chair-maker's Real Friend and 
Companion" (London, 1775) contains a 
plate of designs (Plate XXXI) which 
Savery referred to in working out the 
fretwork of his secretary desk in the 
Mertopolitan Museum. (In connection 
with this piece, which Mr. Palmer dis- 
covered in Camden, New Jersey, one 
may note that the original flat brass 
handles had given way to ones oí later 
pattern). 


EARLY AMERICAN FLAMBOYANCY 


After 1760 the American high chests 
assumed a much more ornate character 
than in earlier years. The superb high 
chest with the central foliate and rococo 
carved cartouche and finials of urns 
with flames and the one with cartouche 
missing are fine examples of this elabor- 
ate style. It is more or less a tragedy 
that the cartouche and finials, once seen 
by Mr. Palmer on the high chest, when 
it. was in a former owner's possession, 
now without them, should have dis- 
appeared. 

There is scarcely as much as a forlorn 
hope that thev will ever turn up. Mr. 
Lockwood suggested that the central 
cartouche of the Savery high chest was 
inspired by the carved cartouche over 
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the pulpit of St. Peter's Church, Phila- 
delphia. The original owner for whom 
the high chest was made appears to have 
been James Moulder, a captain oí ar- 
tillery in the Revolutionary War, one of 
the soldiers who crossed the Delaware 
for the Battle of Trenton. 


THE SEARCH FOR SAVERY PIECES 


Second Street in old Philadelphia ap- 
pears to have been especially affected by 
Colonial furniture makers. In addition 
to Savery's address card which has been 
referred to, there is extant one of 
"James Gillingham Cabinet and Chair 
Maker in Second Street between Wal- 
nut and Chestnut Streets Philadelphia", 
a label discovered pasted on the back oí 
the seat of a chair constructed after a 
design shown on Plate X oí Chippen- 
dales “Director.” Gillingham’s card re- 
calls to one that in earlier years Ameri- 
can furniture makers were divided into 
chair-makers, cabinet-makers, carvers, 
joiners, etc., later coming to combine 
these crafts as probably did Savery and 
as did such still later cabinet-makers as 
Duncan Phyfe. That Savery's shop ap- 
pears to have been known as “The Sign 
of the Chair" cannot be held to indi- 
cate conclusively that his earlier efforts 
were entirely directed to chair-making, 
but it is possible that they were. There 
is much, we hope, which time will dis- 
cover to us concerning William Savery's 
handiwork. It may be that a more 
widespread interest awakened by calling 
attention to this early master may un- 
cover many pieces bearing the ear-marks 
of Savery's genius. We may, at some 
later day, be able to confirm our belief 
that the pier table in the Metropolitan 
collection is Savery's, and that perhaps 
a second pier table in this museum, one 
found in a Baltimore house, was fabri- 
cated in Savery's atelier. 

William Savery was fifty-eight when 
his name was placed on the Militia 
muster roll of Philadelphia in the 4th, 
6th and 8th classes. Mr. Halsey tells us 
that these militia classes of the Chestnut 
Ward, Philadelphia were under com- 
mand of Thomas Bradford, and that 
opposite Savery’s name as his excuse 
from complying with the muster call 
the explanation has been written in the 
word “old”. Whether age or Quaker 
tenets kept him at home we do not 
know, but if he was not at the front, 
he was not behind in his civic obliga- 
tions for this is the year in which he 
paid his £149 16s 6d tax so cheerfully. 
Seven years later he breathed his last, 
not guessing, perhaps, that he would 
pass to an enviable immortality in the 
history of American art craftsmanship. 


BUILD a POOL 


(Continued from page 102) 


overhang to create a shadow, the over- 
hang being 1” on an average. Then. to 
complete the fine effect of a flush coping 
the water level should come to just un- 
der the coping or, if the coping is un- 
usually deep, to within 2” of the top. 

The cultivation of plant and animal 
life in a pool is another story, or sev- 
eral; but it may be said that tadpoles 
and goldfish help to keep the water 
clear and discourage mosquitoes. 

The winter care of the pool is im- 
portant. It should be emptied if it 


can be given a waterproof covering. It 
is common practice, also, to leave the 
water in it, put boards over the top, 
and on the boards pile a quantity of 
manure. Seepage through this cover- 
ing will then produce a valuable supply 
of liquid manure that may be bucketed 
out in the spring and used to a splendid 
advantage in the garden. All supply 
and drain pipes that are not below 
frost line should be drained off. After 
all of which, as winter sets in, one can 
only hope for the best. 


“It will always remain to Wedgwood's credit 
that he was the most successful and original 
potter the world has ever seen—the only one, 
through all the centuries, of whom it can be 
truthfully said that the whole subsequent 
course of pottery manufacture has been in- 
fluenced by his skill.” Encyclopedia Britannica 


One of the greatest achievements of Josiah 
Wedgwood was in the development of cream- 
colored ware, or "Queen's Ware," which he 
brought to perfection in 1761. So highly 
esteemed was this ware that, in 1763, Wedg- 
wood was commissioned to make a special 
Service for Queen Charlotte of England, and 
ten years later a dinner service of about two 
thousand pieces for Empress Catherine II of 
Russia. 

That “Queen’s Ware,” after one hundred 
and sixty years, has lost none of its original 
popularity may be attributed in part to its 
rare beauty, and in part to its extremely 
serviceable quality. 

*Queen's Ware," like many other Wedgwood 
products, has been widely copied and imitated 
and the purchaser should always make sure 
that the ware is stamped with the genuine 
mark of Wedgwood. 


Our illustrated booklet "C" 
Breakfast Service of Decorated. Quecu's Ware, by Wedgwood will be sent upon request. 


UT Josiah Wedgwood & Sans, Puc. 


OF AMERICA 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalt, 


255 FIFTH AVENUE New York Queen's Ware, Etc 
, Etc. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
Potteries Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England WEDGWOOD 


« ste edle | 
ROOKWOODII p. 


POTTERY AND TILES CASSIDY COMPANY 


Whether old and quaint or ultra and modern i INCORPORATED 
in feeling, tiles possess a charm rarely equaled 
by other materials used in home building. 


Reproduction of an English sconce with hand cut 


Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 
Since 1867 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. E i01 PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 
Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio | NEW YORK CITY 
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260 General Electric Floodlight Projectors have 
made the Goddess of Liberty a new woman, 


The right light 
for the lady 


There is fine symbol- 
isminthefactthatthe 
Statue of Liberty is 
lighted by electricity. 


For electricity is a 
great Liberator. Its 
functionistodriveout 
darkness; to free wo- 
men from household 
drudgery and to trans- 
fer heavy burdens 
from men's shoulders 
to the shoulders of 


There were only 
1277 electric light 
and power compa- 
nies when the Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany was founded in 
1892. To-day there 
are over 7000 com- 
panies with a total 
investment of more 


thanfivebiliondo machines. Let it do 
agante ^ more for you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


| Google 
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CABINS 
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Now you are all ready for your grand 
finale, finished flooring, doors, setting 
your casement windows into place, put- 
ting on your hardware, making enough 
closets, cupboards and shelves to please 
your wife, and constructing appropriate 
furniture for your place. For the love 
o’ sweet Heaven, man, don’t turn your 
self-respecting cabin into an asylum for 
decrepit city furniture, leaking out its 
insides. “Excelsior” may be an excellent 
slogan for an Alpine village but it’s a 
darn poor one for an untrammeled va- 
cation in the woods. Any man who 
can build a cabin can certainly make 
furniture to fit into the general har- 
mony of things and this is a good place 
to use up all you have left of your 
slab lumber with the bark on. 

Your doors are mighty picturesque 
fashioned of either lengthwise or cross- 
strips of this shaggy lumber stained 
with a forest green stain—a color fin- 
ish that amply repays the little labor 
and timé it takes to apply. One coat 
brushed in well is sufficient, and far 
better than two coats applied now— 
though next year you may want to 
touch up your frames here and there 
where they have sun-faded somewhat. 

While you are wielding the brush and 
the can of stain, get the rest busy on 
calking—a long job and one where the 
whole family can lend a hand. The 
amount of oakum you can fill in de- 
pends, naturally, on how well your 
logs are fitted in the first place. But 
if there is any left over, keep it—inas- 
much as for a couple of years your 
logs are going to shrink a little and 
your calking will have to be looked 
to until they’ve reached a size which 
is comfortable to themselves. There are 
other chink-filling devices besides using 
oakum, but nothing anywhere near so 
satisfactory. Oakum not only makes 
your cabin snug and tight but it is 
also a preventative of bugs, moths and 
vermin—similar to the friendly office 
performed by the tar paper between 
the floors. 

By the way, in answer to your ques- 
tion, “What’s the use of dressed lumber 
in a cabin?"—the floor is one place 
where it seems desirable. We had the 
same notion as you have—all rough 
lumber. After one season, however, of 
getting along with rough flooring, 
which, despite all efforts at tight laying 
in the first place, shrunk to admit all 
the flies in the neighborhood every time 
we had a fish dinner, we decided unani- 
mously on a matched floor of dressed 
lumber, stained a rich dark brown to 
match our footprints on a rainy day. 
Between the rough floor and this we 
laid tar paper, letting the ends come up 
well between the flooring and the walls 
to keep out any undesirables that might 
try to effect an entrance in this way. 

Your final chores which, by rights, 
ought to be got at as soon as your cabin 
is ready for habitation, is the oiling, in- 
side and out with two coats of linseed 
oil—the first coat being thinned out 
about twenty percent with turpentine. 
Not only does the oil finish help to pre- 
serve the wood and—theoretically at 
least—render it less liable to checking, 
but it retains for your cabin its new 
and colorful appearance. Remember 
that logs do not weather artistically as 
do shingles. They merely turn dull 
and drab and seedy looking. Upon my 
canoe trips, I have investigated any 
number of cabins of trappers, rangers, 
and settlers in general and have yet to 
find one whose beauty was enhanced 
by its dingy weathering. 

Just a hint, to close: If you don’t 
complete everything about your cabin 
the first season, don’t worry over it. 
Take the construction of your little 


dream home in the woods as a pleasure 
and not a sentence at hard labor. 
Leave some chores to go back to next 
year. Nothing is so restful during the 
strenuous season of trying to make 
both ends meet and tying a knot in 'em 
as to close your eyes upon all evidences 
of civilization about you and dream 
of the good licks you are going to put 
in on your woods cabin the minute you 
can break away írom the demnition 
grind. 

Here's to your success. Let me know 
how you come on! 

Yours, 
ALDRICH. 


EAR Mac:— 

Your wife's idea of Heaven being 
a fireplace with a porch around it may 
not be exactly orthodox, but it's a 
mighty comforting picture. Anyhow, it 
suggests what are likely to be the main- 
springs of your log cabin. As it is all 
I have to go on until I hear from you 
of further developments oí the dream 
house in the woods, I am sending you 
a few pictures of our materializations 
along the fireplace and porch idea— 
at Pals’ Cove-on-North-Shore. 

By the way, in your letter you have 
cited the only argument against a porch 
on a cabin, namely, that the pioneer 
archetype hadn't any. I have heard 
that argument several times before and 
I have found that two words will re- 
fute it, “Too bad!” At least if it is not 
adequate refutation, its serves the same 
purpose—it silences the arguer. Proba- 
bly the pioneer mother had no time 
to take advantage of a porch in the day 
time, and as for utilizing it at night 
as we do in our age, it simply wasn't 
done in pioneer etiquette. The pioneer, 
even the modern variety, is strongly 
averse to sleeping even with the window 
ajar. 

Nobody can tell you what sort of a 
porch you want until you have told 
him what you want it for. Every va- 
riety may be adapted and worked 
out in logs and, however much of an 
iconoclast you are, you want the thing 
to conform in some measure to the 
design of your cabin. If all you want 
is a platíorm hooded by an extension 
of roof to keep the water from drib- 
bling down your neck when you poke 
your head outside the door to see when 
it's going to clear up—look about you 
Íor some oddly shaped, crooked forma- 
tion on your trees, some naturally curly 
or permanently-waved limbs, and utilize 
them for brackets, bark and all. Which 
brings me to the observation that you 
want a porch with the bark on. There 
may be one or two practical arguments 
against it, but they are weak and 
wavering against the strong assertions 
of greater beauty and harmony with 
the surroundings. 

Your ideal of the cabin is to have it 
a lovely thing that seems to spring up 
naturally, and the porch is the chief 
factor in bringing this about. As the 
columns of the trees lead to the porch, 
so this latter leads to the more com- 
plete shelter of your hearth and home. 
It's the connecting link—whether miss- 
ing or no. 

Of course the shaggy cedar bark is 
the ideal, and unless there has been 
an overdemand for railroad ties in your 
neighborhood, you are likely to be 
able to corral all the cedar you need 
for porch-posts—and possibly the rail- 
ing. Other material you will need is 
a load of white pine or spruce slab 
lumber from your nearest sawmill if 
possible. In lieu of this commercially 
worthless stuff, you will have to put 
up with a better and far less artistic 

(Continued on page 110) 
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One of the new [mene wall 

finishes which combine texture 

and color to any degree de- 

manded by architecture or dec- 
oration, 


CRAFTEX 


Decorative Wall Textures 
For New Walls or Old 


Today, the pendulum of home decoration has swung 
back to the periods of simplicity and genuineness. 


Why decorate your walls, which form the background 
of your home, with something which must be changed 
or “done over" in one or two years? 

What could be more beautiful than the charm of a 
textured pattern which never repeats itself; the restful- 
ness of gazing at a permanent wall finish which becomes 


The open grained texture of 
Roman travertine and the fa- 
mous Caen Stone of Normandy 
can be reproduced to perfec- 
tion by the use of Craftex 


more attractive as it is mellowed with age and which can 
be washed without injury to its surface? 


Recommended by United States Gypsum Co. 


With ten years of successful installations back of it 
and recommended as a permanent decoration for SHEET- 
ROCK wall board, Craftex has proved to be a simple 
and artistic form of wall decoration covering old paint 
successfully or concealing the joints of wall board and 
expressing always the individual’s desire. 

Our booklets “Individualism in Wall Decoration and How 


to Obtain it” and “One Coat Craftex Wall Finches: will be 
` mailed you upon request. Address Dept. "B 


SIMMONS GARDNER CO. 


146 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
101 Park Ave., New York 


Where less pronounced tex- 

tures are desired, this finish 

carries a note of genuineness 

and simplicity. It is a close 

reproduction of early colonial 
plaster work. 


v AE iiis, 

The antique effects of Spanish 

and Italian plaster work can 

be readily modeled with Craf- 

tex on new or old walls—or on 
wall boards. 


E 


Every Home Lover Should 
Read This New Booklet 


You will enjoy reading “The Over- 

Beauty Spotsin Your Home"— 
a profusely illustrated booklet which 
we are sending to all who request it. 


How oak flooring became the ideal 
wood floor, why it has always been 
considered a luxury, though now a 
demonstrated economy, why it en- 
hances even the most modestly fur- 
nished room, and how to judge its 
real value—these are but a few of 
interesting touches you will find be- 
tween its covers. The edition is lim- 
ited. Write today for your free copy. 


Aprotection 


that pays for itself | 
many times 


P rli 


Whether you are planning to build 
or want the touch of refinement oak 


floors will give to your present home, | 

specify “Perfection” Brand Oak Floor. ix AE LL en SHIELDS 
ing for happiest results. Writes us we ms | UE |! will save your 
for full information if you do 29 As dll "M Pi 


| walls,draperies etc. 
"A SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 
GLASS,MARBLE or METAL TOPS 


SopEMANN HrAr 8. Power Co. 


2304 Morsan ST. ST. Louis, Mo. 


not find it on sale where you live. 


il; 


ARKANSAS OAK 
FLOORING COMPANY 
Pine Blvff, Arkansas 


PERFECTION 


Brand Oak Flooring 


Sel 


p? | 
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j if 
t that house \ "gh 
but for one thing- j y | 
Aa S 
*[ turned the faucet in the bath- | 1 Wu 
room while the real estate agent | \ 
was showing us around. The water 
was rusty—even in this new house. \ 
I knew that meant rusty, dirty- 
looking water for my morning 


bath and shave.” 


Houses equipped with Anaconda 
Brass Pipe are more livable and 
more salable. Water run through 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is always as 
clean and crystal-clear as it comes 
from its source. The reason is that 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is rustless. 


Corroded pipe brings not only 
rusty water, dripping faucets and 
leaks, but the inevitable annoyance 
and expense of plumbing repairs. 


Yet, Anaconda Brass Pipe adds 
only about $75 to the cost of a 
$15,000 house. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


from 


Don’t buy or build un- 
til you know the vital 
facts about plumbing. 
Let us send you ournew 
booklet “Ten Years 
Hence” which tells how 
to save money on 
plumbing. It is free. 
Address DepartmentG, 


Each length of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe carries the 
Trade-Mark stamped in 
the metal—a permanent 
means of identification. 


MILLS AND FACTORIES: 


Ansonia, Conn.,Torrington, Conn., Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ANACONDA 


GUARANTEED | 


BRASS PIPE 
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variety of lumber. You know what I 
mean by slab side, don’t you? The 
cast-off stuff, rough sawed, with great 
patches of bark left on here and there. 
Prepare to be almightily snubbed by the 
mill hands when you ask for such a 
thing—and your sanity doubted. You 
may even be gently prodded toward 
the doorway and urged to get some air. 
But—stick it out! 

You get an effect with this stuff in 
your cabin “trim” and furniture, the 
doors and shelves, that is simply great 
—but more of this anon. For your 
porch you will utilize it for barge 
boards, or, if you plan this for a 
sleeping room or outer living room, 
you will use it to back your balustrade 
solidly before screening. One porch 
shown here is so backed, the boards 
being stained a forest green—against 
which the rich brown of the cedar posts 
stands out in bold relief. 


The barge boards of The Crow’s Nest 
are of this same picturesque roughness, 
the spots not covered with bark being 
touched with the forest green stain that 
seems the natural efiect of sunlight 
through a drift of leaves, the graining 
giving varying tones. 

Individual effects are gained by a 
fancy design of the balustrade and by 
a grouping of the pillars instead of 
having them spaced regulariy. The 
architect's cabin, "Squantum," of which 
I told you before, has an interesting 
shelter formed by the rooí's extension, 
supported by posts in groups of three 
direct to the ground itself and placed 
far enough in to give wide eaves. It 
gives a very definite and interesting im- 
pression of the Japanese. The simplest 
and probably the most “‘cabinish” way 
to build your porch is to extend the 
gable end, chalet-fashion, and support 
it by pillars. From both views—inside 
and out—this is usually satisfactory, 
especially upon a small cabin. 

In The Crow's Nest this effort is en- 
hanced a lot by the roof of split sap- 
lings, carefully matched and placed by a 
real craítsman at logwork. 


Just a word about your roof line by 
the way. If possible—which means if 
the level is practicable—have your porch 
roof.an extension of your main roof. 
If this would mean that you bumped 
your. fool head each time you crossed 
the porch, flatten the pitch of your 
porch roof. The average cabin porch 
looks like a barnacle on a ship's side. 
Just keep in mind the fact that this 
ante-room is an honest-to-goodness in- 
tegral part of the house itself, not a 
makeshift or an afterthought. Accent 
the “log” part all you want—but make 
it a “loggia” not an "apologia". 


THE FIREPLACE 


Like a kid with a couple of pieces 
of candy, I've saved the best for the 
last., When you say “fireplace” to me 
you have got me started rocking my 
hobby. I feel, very comprehencingly, 
that our nearest log cabin neighbor, a 
dear little Frenchwoman, speaks truly 
when she graciously asks her visitors 
to gather about "the heart", It surely 
is the heart of the wilderness home and 
those who gather about it reflect its 
varying moods. I defy anybody to be 
downright grouchy when the fire roars 
and races crackling up the broad chim- 
ney—and I've yet to see anyone who 
does not dream his dream as he sits 
quiet before the glow of red embers. 
Ever notice how they seem to breathe 
and fade—breathe and fade? It’s the 
most heart-opening phenomenon I know 
of. Get a group of people before a deep 
fire-hearted bed of throbbing embers on 


a stormy night—and they will be tell- 
ing each other their middle names be- 
fore long. 

But don’t think this joyous harmony 
is gained by a tossing together of rocks 
helter-skelter, chinked with gobs oi 
mortar. Funny thing, isn’t it, that while 
the town house must have the most 
perfect care in the design and con- 
struction of its fireplace, which is used 
only a few times during the winter— 
and then for effect rather than because 
of need—the fireplace of the vacation 
lodge upon which the joys of vour days 
of freedom depend, is usually apolo- 
gized for as “something we stuck to- 
gether in a week”? And doggone it, 
you feel in duty bound to admire it 
though everything is out of plumb but 
the cracks. 

Quite understandable too. Don’t think 
you have an easy job on your hands, or 
one that you can unhesitatingly turn 
over to any of your amateur helpers 
on the job. It has got to be the most 
carefully thought out and lovingly con- 
structed part of your dream house. It is 
in the fireplace, too, that individual taste 
finds its greatest opportunity for ex- 
pression. So, make up your mind that 
nothing in your cabin is so difficult, so 
fascinating, so satisfactory in results as 
a successful fireplace. 

Just keep in mind three size qua 
nons: , 

It must be in harmony not only 
with the architecture of the cabin but 
also the woodsy environment, 

It must be beautiful in its propor- 
tions—not only of a general size and 
shape to suit the room, but also in its 
related parts. 

It must be completely practicable—it 
must draw well. 

As long as you keep to native material 
the first of these will be difficult to 
escape. The rocks of your fireplace are 
going to look as if they belonged in 
that place, if they actually do belong 
there. One of the fireplaces of which 
I send you the picture, built of rock 
found within easy hauling distance, is 
so identical in coloring, and carefully 
attained ruggedness with the cliff visi- 
ble just beyond it through an open 
window, that it gives the wall of the 
large living room the effect of having 
been hewn out of the cliff itself. 

Now as to proportions: if you have 
not an intuitive feeling for proportion, 
by heck, I don’t know what you are 
going to do about it. Ask your wife. 
Women usually have a good eye for 
balance. Or, get a consensus of opinion 
—and then do what you intended to 
in the first place. Too small a fireplace 
and chimney for the size of your room 
gives the whole the air of a playhouse— 
too large leaves you breathless with a 
sense of being overpowered. 

I don't want to give any rigid math- 
ematical suggestions, but the actual pro- 
portions of our fireplace to the longest 
dimension of the room seem to be 
about one-third. This is generous and 
will give the effect of massiveness with- 
out being overwhelming. 

Another uniform characteristic of our 
fireplace is that the openings are built 
up from the floor. More practical from 
every standpoint—especially if you are 
going to utilize your fireplace as an 
adjunct to the stove in cooking (as you 
are sure to do). It heats the room bet- 
ter and it is, we think, more attractive. 
However, wallow on the floor if you 
want to when you cook—it's really a 
matter of taste. 

Not so the practicable aspect of your 
fireplace, however, for there is nothing 
more detrimental to the general morale 
of the best sportsmen in the world than, 
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carelessly slammed doors subject plaster to blows before it is certified by the Roper 


Every Roper Gas Range is 
quality mark—the Roper purple line 


inspected by a woman 


Pf i] e Effect 


cracked plaster around 
much used doors 


he Cure 


HE opening and closing of doors subjects 
surrounding plaster to shocks. Not hard 
blows, it’s true. But never-ending vibrations, 
day after day, year after year. That is why 
cracks so frequently appear around much-used 


doors and windows. 


i us 
ROPER EP. 


To avoid such unsightly defects, stronger con- SECRET ET Pt ee ge eg ee eS | 
struction is necessary. That is why the plaster in -— - D = —————————dÀj 
so many new homes is being made crack-proof with f , 

In Overy line of endeavor there is a 

An od urn leader, whose product is out- 

METAL LATH | | standing in quality. In gas 

“The steel heart of plaster" l | EA ranges, this quality leader is 

The steel strands of the lath reinforce the brittle I / i D Roper. For 38 years house- 

E EAR: | l M \ wives have confidently 

plaster in every direction. | {s,s turned to Roper for the ul- 

To prevent cracks use Kno-Burn around windows and IB Lo fg pec = j timate in gas range beauty 
doors, in all corners, throughout bath rooms and on all b € 3] D d W and convenience. , 
ceilings under inhabited rocms. | NC uw 4 Ropergasranges havealways 

Fireproof construction of frame buildings is now possible. | b. à SY been—will always be—built 
Incombustible plaster and Kno-Burn Metal Lath form a B THE ROPHR GUN ONO. DO. the highest ideal of home 
fire-resisting barrier that has been officially given a one-hour | in connection with the Rover Ven. service, Chey may be seen 
rating. Metal lath should also, for safety’s sake, be used | care-free cooking. wherever better household 
over heating plants and at chimney breasts, under stairs and I utilities are sold — priced 
around stair wells. | from $35 to $300. 

` y The RoperRecifile— on- 
Ask Your Architect or Builder l Mr GE fine eiue e] 
how to make plaster crack-proof and frame | will be sent on receipt of 35 cents. 
homes fire safe with Kno-Burn. Or send for | GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Si, 
Home Building. You will find the sugges- I 168 Mission Strcet, San E raucisco, California 


tions practical and valuable. Free, of course. li R O E R 


GAS RANGES 


1237 Old Colony Building, ^ Chicago | (formerly ECLIPSE) 


L| | BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINESESEESAND THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 
Copyright, 1923, by Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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Prettier Teeth 


If you fight the film 


While you leave teeth coated 
with a dingy film, their luster can- 
not show. 

Look about you. Note how 
many teeth now glisten. And mark 
what they add to good looks. 

The reason lies largely in a new 
method of teeth cleaning. Mil- 
lions now use it daily. Accept 
this ten-day test we offer, and 
learn what it does for you. 


Why teeth lose beauty 


A viscous film clings to the 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The tooth brush alone 
does not end it. No 
ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. 

So much film re- 
mains. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it, then 
it forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on 
film. Those cloudy coats hide the 
teeth’s luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. That’s 
why so few escape tooth troubles. 

Germs breed by millions in film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. And that be- 
came alarmingly common. 


Better methods now 


Dental science studied long to 
correct this situation. It found 
two film combatants. One of them 
acts to curdle film, one to remove 
it, and without any harmful scour- 
ing. 

Able authorities proved these 


10-Day Tube Free "” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 157, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent eurdles the film and re- 


moves it without harmful scouring. 
Its polishing agent is far softer 
than enamel. Never use a film eom- 
batant which contains harsh grit. 


methods by many careful tests. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. 
In that were embodied these two 
film combatants for daily appli- 
cation. 

That tooth paste is called Pep- 
sodent. Leading dentists the 
world over now advise it. Care- 
ful people of some 50 nations are 
employing it today. 


Multiplies two agents 


Pepsodent does two other things 
which research proved essential. 
It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. 
That is.there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth de- 
cay. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there 
to digest starchdepos- 
its which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 


Thus every use gives manifold | 


power to these great natural tooth- 
protecting agents. 


This test amazes 


This 10-day test of Pepsodent 
amazes and delights. The results 
are quick and conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for it. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after us- 
ing. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whit- 
en as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the other good effects. 

In one week you will realize 
what this new method means. 
You will see results which old 
ways never bring. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Google 
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LOG CABINS 


(Continued from page 110) 


being smoked out of home. And there 
is no sense in having it smoke. Putting 
up with such an active agent in ruin- 
ing a vacation is all tommy-rot. Find 
out a little about the rule in building 
the darn things before you start. 

Now I am not going to launch forth 
into detailed dissertation upon every 
step in building the fireplace—though 
by the sweat of my brow and the blis- 
tering of my hands Ive earned the 
degree of master mason. These fireplaces 
are hand-done, let me tell you, and the 
smallest of "em contains about eight 
tons of masonry—cement, sand and 
stone—while the most massive we have 
put up has purt' nigh forty-odd tons. 
It's a beaner, though, if we do say it. 
But now here is a hint: Your firecham- 
ber first of all has its sides drawn in 
toward the back and the backwall of 
it is inclined forward. Above this and 
before the flue is started, an adequate 
smoke chamber—the width of the fire- 
chamber—should be built. Now for 
your flue. It should be in area, from 
one-sixth to one-tenth the area of the 
opening of the fireplace. 

This depends chiefly on your sur- 
roundings. If you are hemmed in by a 
high cliff or tall trees the nearer one- 
sixth the better—but if you are in a 
clearing, with everything in favor of 
your chimney, one-tenth will be suffi- 
cient. I may say that in all of our fire- 
places, we have split the difference, the 
settings of the cabins being medium 
open. All of our flues are one-eighth 
the opening of the firechamber. 

In my letter anent the materials you 
were to order, I believe I confessed 
that I purchased the best dome damper 
on the market and also enough fire- 
brick to line the opening. This is not 
a necessary expenditure but it certainly 
has been worth the cost to us. Your 
warmed open chimney is going to lure 
every chilly mosquito and fly in the 
neighborhood the minute your fire is 
out—one reason for a damper whose 
main benison is shutting off the cold 
or damp down-drafts in the room in 
stormy weather. As for the firebrick— 
if you had ever seen the results of your 
hard labor spall away under the chafing 
of intense heat, or if one of your in- 
nocent bystanders were hit in the eye 
by a bit of exploding native rock—you 
would understand why I prefer the un- 
sportsmanlike but “safety-first” fire- 
brick for lining. 

Just a word about the pictures I 


am sending—for no black and white 
prints are going to give you even a 
notion of what may be done in the 
way of artistic effect. Of course we are 
blessed along Superior with most gor- 
geous colors in our rock formations, en- 
hanced by every variety of brilliant 
lichen—but there are mighty few places 
in this best-of-all-possible countries 
where one cannot satisfy his craving for 
a colorful fireplace. And don’t be 
afraid of rocks with moss and lichens 
on them if they are sound. I hate to 
give the impression of feeble-minded- 
ness in our community, but we have 
actually chosen the rocks in most cases 
for the beauty of their colorings and if 
this was due chiefly to the growth upon 
them, we have aided and abetted said 
growth by wetting it from time to time 
with a sponge kept for that purpose. 
About five minutes a week devoted thus 
to the shrine of Beauty repays you— 
if you like that sort of thing. It gives 
a little more the impression of a wood- 
land grotto—that’s all. 

In one of the larger fireplaces here, 
the rocks, selected because of their vivid 
coloring are rounded into delightful 
shapes through hundreds of years of 
Superior’s mighty wash. The balance in 
the careful avoidance of symmetry is 
worked out with the love of an artist 
for his work. Above, timbers carved 
and stained, add fantasy in touch. 

A somewhat smaller design, long and 
narrow, is most interesting in the unique 
effect obtained by utilizing straw in the 
mortar, as it was used in the exterior 
and interior plaster finish years ago. 
The boulders inset in this give strength 
and charm of design and color. 

The fireplace of The Crow’s Nest, so 
dubbed because it is perched atop a 
cliff and overhangs a ravine, is a 
particularly rugged example of what 
can be done with our native rock. 

Now, have a very definite notion of 
your fireplace before you start your 
cabin, for it must grow up along with 
it. As to the various steps in the log 
construction, the best I can do for you 
there is to follow out the building of 
our cabins, whose problems would at 
least be as numerous as yours—and en- 
close a few pictures so that you can see 
how it goes and what you are up 
against in deciding on three rooms. Best 
as ever to yourself and the Girl who 
sees heaven as a fireplace with a porch 
around it. 

ALDRICH. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


HE Wares or THE Mino Dynasty. 

R. L. Hopson. CLOTH, 4 TO. xvi 
+ 240 pps. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The period of the Ming Dynasty in 
China 1368-1644 A. D., must be con- 
sidered as the most important in Chi- 
nese ceramic art. Through the reigns of 
the seventeen emperors enthroned dur- 
ing these 276 years, the potters art 
advanced in degrees of perfection. The 
interesting story of this recondite period 
is told in “The Wares of the Ming Dy- 
nasty” by R. L. Hobson, Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics and Ethnog- 
raphy of the British Museum, a su- 
perb new book illustrated with 128 re- 
markably fine plates, eleven of which 
are in color. Mr. Hobson is one 
of the worlds foremost authorities on 
oriental ceramics and this new book not 
only exhibits his remarkable scholarship, 


but it is written in so clear and inter- 
esting a manner that it must appeal to 
the layman as well as to the collector, 
and great skill has been shown by the 
author in compressing the story of Ming 
Wares into the pages of a single volume 
without any omissions that would strike 
the most critical of connoisseurs. We 
have in this new work a book which is 
without rival in any language as an in- 
troduction to Chinese ceramic art. So 
carefully has the author presented his 
materials, so free are his pages from 
speculation, that it is safe to say this 
book will not be supplanted as a surn- 
mary of our knowledge of the wares oi 
Ming. Typographically the book is an 
adornment to the library of the art 
lover. 

Although to us of Western tradition 
the Chinese porcelains and pottery of 

(Continued on page 114) 
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“Stop Depreciation BEFORE IT BEGINS— 
BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST” 


Tide Wafer 
Cypress 
ae FM EY GLE OPAL SE 
“The Wood Eternal” 


“is the World’s Standard Specialty 
Wood for its particular uses—not 
merely an alternative commodity.” 


We recommend Cypress only where it is best for you. 
Builders and prospective builders will be intensely interested 
in the following excerpts from the U. S. Government Report 
on Cypress—Bulletin 95, Dept. of Agriculture, Forest 
Service: 


"CYPRESS is put to almost every use as an interior trim for 
houses....natural color or stained....contains little resin.... 
thus affords a GOOD SURFACE FOR PAINT, WHICH 
IT HOLDS WELL....popular....for kitchens, where it is 
subjected to dampness and heat....shrinks, swells or warps 
but little....For the parts of houses exposed to the weather 
it serves equally well. AS SIDING IT PRACTICALLY 
WEARS OUT BEFORE IT DECAYS....made into porch 
columns it retains its shape, holds paint, and has sufficient 
strength....It is placed as cornice, gutters, blinds....and rail- 
ing, and is much used for Porch Floors and steps....Much 
CYPRESS lumber is employed in the construction of SILOS 
....The FARMER puts the wood to many uses....ITS 
LASTING PROPERTIES FIT IT WELL for curbs.... 
Resistance to decay fits it for stable floors and timbers near 
the ground, as well as for....gates, and especially for fence 
posts....one of the best available woods for picket fences, 
because it shows paint well and holds it for many years, but 
lasts a long time without it....widely used for this purpose 
....in regions remote from its range....It is PRE-EMI- 
NENTLY FITTED for (greenhouse construction)....where 
it is called upon to resist dampness, excessive heat, and all, 
the elements that hasten decay....sash, frames, benches, boxes, 
and practically all else....the builder needs....,etc." 


(YOU Know the Conservatism of Govt. Reports) 


When planning a Mansion, a Bungalow, a Garage, a Sleeping 
Porch, a Pergola or just a Garden Fence, remember— 


“With Cypress You Build But Once” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 Peydrass Building, New Orleans, La., or 1210 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER s c 
DEALER. IFHE HASN'T IT. LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. “44, 


Google 


WHY do you take a deep breath when you 

step outdoors? That's right! Your system 
craves the pure, fresh air. But WHY is the out- 
door atmosphere so different from that in your 
home? The difference would surprise you if 
you could only SEE the atmosphere. 


The vitalizing element of the atmosphere in most homes 
is largely destroyed by overheating or stagnation. Fire 
poisons and personal contamination—enemies more pre- 
valent than are realized—render the air still more unfit for 
breathing, sap your vitality, and increase your susceptibil- 
ity to disease. 


The mission of the FarQuar System is to provide stimu- 
lating warmth and maintain an atmosphere that is pure, 
fresh, and invigorating,—a result realized through scien- 
tific construction based on established principles of hy- 
gienic heating. 


Therein lies the difference between ordinary heating 
systems and the FarQuar,—a difference that means re- 
newed vigor and better health. 


Some Exclusive FarQuar Features 


An electrically welded, seamless steel fire-box prevents escape of 
fire poisons; a positive automatic control insures uniform tempera- 
tures with once-a-day firing; large air capacities insure mildly 
warm temperature; adequate ventilating system evenly distributes 
heat, prevents stagnation of air, and promptly removes all personal 
contamination. 


Now you see WHY the FarQuar System accomplishes 
results impossible with any other heating method. 


If interested in a better atmosphere 
in the home, ask for FarQuar booklet 
free to home owners and builders. 


The Farquhar Furnace Company 
708 FarQuar Bldg., Wilmington, Ohio. 


Enthusiastic users often be- 
come interested in the sale of 


FARGYAR 


SYSTEM 


Some choice territory still 
open. Write for particulars. 


Copper Screen Cloth 


foryour new home 
Look for 


There are some places about a house 


E where materials of a low first cost may 
eEnd of be used with economy in the long run. But 
Puer screen cloth for windows, porches and 


doors is not one of them. Don't take 
chances with your protection against 
insects, 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth will give you 
the maximum of service at a minimum 
of expense. It is made of copper 99.8% 
pure, It cannot rust as do iron and steel. 
It will not disintegrate as do cloths made 
of uneven alloys. It is not soft like or- 
dinary copper cloth, because it has been 
made stiff and strong by a special Roeb- 
ling process. 


While the first cost of Jersey Copper 
Screen Cloth is slightly higher, the differ- 
ence is insignificant when compared with 
its durability, also the cost of paint, re- 
pairs and extra labor, which must be ex- 
pended on some other kinds of screen 
cloth is avoided. 

Use Jersey Copper Screen Cloth (16 
mesh, dark finish) for your door, window 
and porch screens. Look for the red and 
black tag when you buy custom made 
screens or screen cloth from the roll. 


` If you cannot readily obtain Jersey Cop- 
per Screen Cloth in your locality, write 
us. We will send you on request a book- 
let “A Matter of Health arid Comfort”, 
regarding screen cloth which you will 
find worth reading. * 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH Co. 
South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.896 Pure 
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PLANNING the MODERN KITCHEN 


(Continued from page 56) 
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T 
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AIT CHEN 


The three plans on this page show an ideal arrangement of 
kitchen equipment as designed for a typical kitchen by the 
Home Assistant Association of New York 
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~ALAV of 
AIT CHEN ARRANGEMENT 


The proximity of work table to stove on one side and 


preparation table, work table 


a compact, 


and sink on the other makes 


step-saving disposition of all the equipment 
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=. 
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LET PANTRY 


In city homes and apartments where space is at a premium 
it is necessary to use every inch of shelving and to have it 
conveniently located and designed for a definite use 


no silver and china are brought into 
the kitchen, but washed and replaced 
ready for use again in the pantry, the 
serving dishes, etc, being placed directly 
in the warming oven, which has doors 
on both sides, where they may be 
easily reached in serving hot foods from 
the stove. 

Wherever possible, the use of a com- 
bined dish and serving cupboard, which 


opens through to the dining room is a 
valuable element in the plan of any 
average sized kitchen. A relatively close 
position for the stove and sink at 
opposite ends of the cupboard with 
the dining room door nearby, afford 
maximum ease in serving a meal and 
cleansing dishes. A warming compart- 
ment is often built into the cupboard 
successfully, 
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(Continued from page 112) 


Ming have seemed remote since they 
preceded the wares of the Ch’ing Dy- 


nasty of the reigns of the familiar 


Fats Hsi, Yung Chéng and Ch'ien 
ung emperors, they are, from the 
Chinese point of view, comparatively 


; modern. 


' In his introductory chapter Mr. Hob- 
Son says: 

“In the long vista of Chinese history 
which stretches back in an unbroken 
line far beyond our era, the Ming 
dynasty seems relatively near and 
modern. The supreme periods of the 
major arts had passed. The great 
painters of the T'ang (618-906 A. D.) 
and Sung (960—1279 A. D.) dynasties 
were already invested with the halo of 
antiquity; and though there were still 
names which added lustre to the annals 
of Chinese art, the Ming dynasty is 
best known to us for the development 
of one of the minor craíts. 

“The porcelain of Ching-té Chén, 
with which the name of China is uni- 
versally associated, reached its full 


maturity under the Mings; and later 
generations had little to add to its 
development except perfection of detail. 
hinese writers and collectors of 
after times speak of the Ming porce- 
lains with deep respect; and some of 
the Ming reigns have been unanimously 
voted the classic periods oí porcelain 
manufacture." 

It is, indeed, only recently—and Mr. 
Hobson has had much to do with 
bringing this about—that Ming wares 
have begun to be understood, that we 
have realized the superiority of the 
finest Ming pieces to those of other 
periods. Mr. Hobson says: 

“It would now seem that we have to 
deal with two distinct types of (Ming) 
porcelain, the one a finely potted, deli- 
cately finished article. . . .and the other 
a thick and heavy, or at any rate 
roughly finished, ware suitable for 
transport by sailing ship or caravan to 
Western markets. The extremes of 
these two groups are certainly as the 

( Continued on page 116) 
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August Is Hot? 
Not Here! 


O the Banff-Windermere Highway is open at 
last! It took five years to make those fifty- 
seven scenie miles, right over the middle of the 


humped-up Rockies with snow on their stubborn 
heads. 


But now, you can do six thousand miles; see twelve 
American and three Canadian National Parks; and 
never meet any obstacle worse than a view you've 
just got to get out and snapshot. © 


There are other new roads, opened this year—the 
Lackawanna Trail, from Scranton to Binghamton 
—the Williamsport Trail to Washington—the 
Shenandoah Valley road from Staunton to Luray. 
All the good old favorites, too—that marvellous 
Columbia River Highway—the Adirondacks—the 
White Mountains—California—Quebec— 


There’s just no sense in staying still and being hot. 
Or sticking to the nose-to-tail-light post roads where 
you’ve tried what they have for breakfast at every 
one of the inns. 


Come on!.... And if you're not sure of where to 
come to, consult the Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
that knows just as much about motor roads as it 
does about steamships, railroads, hotels and inns. 


Just tell us the size of your car 
and the length of your purse 
and we'll make a tour to fit. 


The Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
25 West 44th Street 


New York City | 
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This home recently completed at a total cost of $9,690; owner has been offered $15,000 ¢ 
built from National plans and specifications , 


How to Beat the High Cost 
of Building 


There never was any better time to build a home! Get started right: and 
your new house can be built just as you want it, for exactly what you plan to 
pay, and according to today's standards in modern construction. Use the free 
services of a nation-wide building organization; read the offer made here: 


Good News for All Who Wish 
to Build a Home 


lf you have hesitated to tackle the building problem single- 
handed, here is your chance to secure expert advice and 
practical aid in every step of planning and erecting a home 
of your own. The National Homebuilders Society will make 
it pleasureable and profitable for you to build—now. The size 
and scope of thisorganization makes experiment unnecessary 
woe haces —failure impossible. From selection of the lot to the com- 
plans > > . A 4 
you supplied for $10. pleted house—including every item of scientifically tested 
Qur houseis ideal. equipment; plumbing, heating, lighting, decorating and 
di ' even landscape gardening; everything is covered; nothing 
is overlooked. You caz have your home— build it ow—have it on Zzzte—keep 
the cost within the eszzta/e—and have every little detail of 
convenience, comfort, and attractiveness exactly as intended. 
Your local contractor can handle the job—your local dealers 
supply the material. They will welcome the standard service 
of this organization, because it makes the work twice as 
easy for all concerned. 


184 Page Book Explains All 


Our new book—The Homebuilder—is a mine of information for home” 
builders; makes plain every point of selecting, financing, and building 
any kind of home you desire. Ready now! é P 

Don't postpone building; don't compromise ona ‘My home completed: 
‘ready-made’ or ‘knock-down’ house; a real home of fne sodety's materia 
artistic conception, proven practicability of arrange- wy, and MOET, H. 
ment, standard construction from foundation to roof or Wisconsin! ` 
is now easy to acquire—and without the waste that 
always occurs when untested specifications are used. Every National 
house has been built and finished, and labor and material checked to the 
dollar. There can be no ‘extras’! The big new book shows plans of over a 
hundred of these homes and photographs of the actual houses. 


SEND NO MONEY 
All We Want Now Is Your NAME 


Get this wonderful book of facts about home-building, and the countless 


"We would never have 


Your book andnervices ways this society aids you, Joining forces with us saves you time, worry, 


not made itallso money, Thereare no duesto pay. You do not send a cent to get the book. 
easy. Couldseliforal-- Profusely illustrated —184 pages— plans—pictures—diagrams— every de- 
mosttwicewhatitcost tail of design, construction, decoration of modern homes suited to any 
us. E. McK.L., Mass.” pocketbook. NOT a catalog, but a building guide. Yours to examine 
without obligation; only $3 if you decide to keep it permanently. Plans, specifications a£ cost 
at any future time. Use coupon: 


NATIONAL HOMEBUILDERS SOCIETY 
A corporation not for Profit) (3) 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me PREPAID The Homebuilder— 
your new 184 page illustrated building guide, 
with plans and actual photographs of modern 
houses, completely describing their construc- 
tion and equipment. I will either return the 
book after a week's examination or send $3 in 
full payment of everything, with no further 
obligation of any kind. 


Se 
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Just as rain — 


H-952V Mixometer 
Shower. For use in stall 
or over built-in tub. A 
turn of the Mixometer 
handle controls the 
shower's temperature. 


By the Anyforce Head, 
you control the shower's 
force. This head is 
placed at an angle; not 
necessary to wet the hair. 


freshens the foliage of 
Nature's children in 
field and forest, so a 
shower refreshes you. 


N NATURE way of washing, 
the water is used once. It passes 
on, carrying away everything of 
which it has cleansed the pores of 
flower and plant. 


And so it is with your shower. The 
clear, sparkling sprays strike your 
back, chest, arms — your entire body. 
Each flushed-out pore again breathes 
naturally as the water runs off. You 
are stimulated and refreshed. 


Not only have those scin- 
tillating sprays cleansed, but 
they have massaged as well. 


In all the better class homes being 


. built today, showers are part of the 


regular bathroom equipment. And 
where alterations to bathrooms are 


. being made or considered, showers 


are always included. 


There are many types of showers. 
Toaid you in selecting the right type 
for your home, we have a booklet 
entitled “ Once-Used Water." If 
you are really interested, we'll be 
glad to send you a copy. In writing 
for *Once-Used Water,” if youhave 
a regular plumber, will you please 
mention his name? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


Google 
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poles apart, but they are none the less 
of one and the same family. Between 
them is a wide range of porcelains of 
varying quality which fill the gap and 
lead us gradually from one extreme to 
the other.” 

In disentangling the threads of the 
story of Ming wares Mr. Hobson ex- 
hibits a positive genius. He describes 
the growth of the Ming technique and 
its essential features in detail, and in 
a manner that will enable the reader, 
aided by the fine and well-chosen illus- 
trations which accompany the text 
(and which do illustrate it!) to dis- 
tinguish for himself and to appreciate 
the points of Ming porcelain. Special 
attention has been given by Mr. 
Hobson to surface decoration, as the 
most prominent feature of Ming por- 
celain is the use of the pictorial and 
polychrome designs as opposed to the 
monochrome glazes of the earlier, 
Sung (960-1279 A. D.), period. Ming 
is not, says Mr. Hobson a home for 
stray pots, in which every mongrel 
piece, which has no fixed attribution, 
can find a refuge, nor is it a locus 
penetentiae into which anything wrong- 
fully posing as Sung or Yiian (1280- 
1637 A. D.) should be degraded when 
found out. 

That Mr. Hobson’ monograph 
authoritatively answers the question 
“What is Ming?” may not please 
everyone for the reason that it is not 
agreeable to some to welcome an at- 
tempt to eradicate errors which have 
so many vested interests tangling its 
roots. Mr. Hobson does not hesitate 
to express himself on this as follows: 

“Specimens of this ware (K’ang Hsi 
1662-1722 A. D.) have been bought 
and sold and collected as Ming; and 
auctioneers in selling them to-day are 
chary of giving them another name, 
lest some old-fashioned owner should 
charge them with ‘carelessness’. Worse 
still, they have been published as Ming 
in large and expensive books. This is 
particularly true of those fine porce- 
lains which have grounds of the 
precious green-black, green or yellow 
enamels; and one has seen these con- 
fidently described as Ming even when 
touches of rose-pink and the opaque 
blue of the famille rose appeared 
among their enamels. It has taken 
years of wearisome repetition to 
smother, though not yet finally to 
annihilate the ‘Lowest oft’ myth; and 
it is safe to say that a generation of 
enlightenment will be needed to get rid 
of this particular Ming fallacy.” 

As the preface to Mr. Hobson’s book 
states, “the text is based primarily on 
information obtained from Chinese 
sources and the occasional notes made 
by Europeans who visited China in the 
Ming period. . To this must be added 
the deductions which can be made 
from the study of well-authenticated 
specimens, and, of course, the valuable 
work enshrined in the books which are 
mentioned in the bibliography. The 
first twelve chapters are occupied al- 
most exclusively by the porcelain of 
Ching-té Chén; the next four by the 
porcelain and pottery made at other 
centres. For the convenience of 
printing, all the Chinese characters 
have been collected together in the 
final chapter, to which reference is 
made in each case. . . .The bulk of the 
illustrations are drawn from private 
collections, but reference is made 
throughout to important examples 
which can be seen in public museums 
. .. In the colour-plates an attempt 
is made to illustrate the chief Ming 
colours.” It would be difficult to 
overpraise Mr. Hobson’s book. 
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HE PartsH-Watson COLLECTION 

OF MOHAMMEDAN PorTERES. By 
R. Meyer RicrzsrAHL, Ph. D. Published 
by E. WEYHE. 

There has long been need of a con- 
venient reference work on the early 
Mohammedan potteries of Persia in the 
10th and in the 11th Century, of Meso- 
potamia in the 12th, of the Classic peri- 
od in Persia from the second half of 
the 12th Century into the 13th, and oí 
the Sultanabad potteries dating from 
the end of the Classic period, a work 
at once scholarly, well-illustrated, em- 
bodying the results of 20th Century 
research and a work which would prove 
as interesting to the layman as to the 
connoisseur and collector. Dr. R. 
Meyer Riefstahl has given us just such 
a work in “The Parish-Watson Col- 
lection of Mohammedan Potteries”, 
one of the most beautifully printed and 
finely illustrated art volumes that have 
appeared in many years. 

European pottery is almost entirely 
derived from the ceramic art of the 
Near East—the salt-glazed stonewares 
of Flanders and the lower Rhine are an 
exception. Dr. Riefstahl traces the de- 
velopment of Mohammedan wares in 
a clearly written and thoroughly in- 
teresting manner. “The wonderful 
evolution of pottery in Italy from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century”, 
writes he, *is based on Mohammedan 
inspiration. The polychrome faience 
and maiolica potteries produced every- 
where in Europe during the seven- 
teenth century are derived from pot- 
teries that traced their descent back to 
the Near East. In the seventeenth 
century the blue-and-white Chinese 
pottery and, on a smaller scale, the 
Ming five-color ware, were copied by 
the Dutch in the diverse Mohammedan 
techniques. Later, these wares were 
made in all European countries. Chi- 
nese inspiration did not supersede the 
Mohammedan until the invention of 
porcelain in Meissen in the early 
eighteenth century. Our modern move- 
ments in art, with its desire for beau- 
tiful color and expressive simplicity, 
reacts again towards the Mohammedan. 
The work of medieval Near Eastern 
potters has an especial appeal for us.” 

Not only is this appeal an zsthetic 
one, but the potteries of the Near 
East convey and confirm many im- 
portant facts of the history of their 
period. Fortunately American Muse- 
ums and private collections are rich in 
examples of Early Mohammedan pot- 
teries. Many of these pieces are re- 
produced in the superb illustrations in 
Dr. Riefstahl’s volume, whose color 
plates are truly unsurpassed. 

In the earlier pages Dr. Riefstahl 
Sketches the general historic back- 
ground, skillfully showing the connec- 
tion of Mohammedan pottery with its 
Assyrian, Archaemenid, Roman and 
Sassanian predecessors, as well as its 
influence on European art, to which 
reference has already been made. One 
finds in this book vivid pictures of 
Persian civilization in the 12th and in 
the 13th Century, a civilization which 
the decorations on Persian pottery of 
the period depicts or suggests. Not the 
least valuable portion of the book is 
Dr. Riefstahl's explanation of the tech- 
nique and processes employed by these 
early potters. 

“Mohammedan potteries are entirely 
different from both the Greek and the 
Chinese,” writes Dr. Riefstahl. “They 
seldom surprise by beauty of line or 
perfection of material; their sandy 
pastes and glazed earthenwares are very 
brittle, poor and fragile." 

(Continued on page 118) 
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castonal Uses 
at Most Attrattive Prices 


Made by skilled workers who have devoted their lives to creating 
beautiful farniture and sold direct to you at a big saving in price. 


The Newport Nest 


Almost limitless in their many uses— nesting into 
a compact space when not desired, this nest of three 
tables should be in every well-appointed home. 

The graceful design, beautiful finish and superior 
construction reflects the work of master craftsmen 
whose ideal is to create distinctive furniture. 


$3375 


Finishes: Antique Mahogany or 
Dull Rubbed Brown Mahogany 


Other Tables of Many Uses 


GATE LEG BRIDGE TABLE COLONIAL TILTING TOP 

Although designed for an „games, this This beautiful Tilt-Top table will lend 
m EN top. afore itself to many uses. Its 
many other uses, | top 18 27 inches in dia- 
For teas, | meter — an appropriate 
size for many purposes. 


luncheons, 
s d 


Tables for Oc 


Tops 25x15 and 
zaxl6and 21x15 


etc. it is un- 
surpassed. 


frya-| "age: 


These tables can be had 
in either of these finishes: 
Antique Mahogany or 
Dull Brown Mahogany. 


Three in. wide 
when folded 

Specify the finish you desire, enclose check or money order and shipment will be made imme- 
diately—direct to you, All prices f.o.b. Jamestown, N.Y. Illustrated. Circulars sent upon request 
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PORCH 


The most comfortable wicker 
chair you ever sat in. We 
import them from England 
and our annual shipment has 
just arrived. They are made z 

of brown English willow ^ NN 
with the bark left on. Un- VLU 
usual in effect—superlative RN 
in comfort—reasonable in " MNA, 
price. Low seat 16 inches. 
High seat 18 inches. 


$18.50 & $20.00 


Express Extra 
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Italian Arts and Antiques 


342 BOYLSTON STREET 
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A Bedroom Lamp 
of Wondrous Beauty 


HE DISTINCTION and in- 
dividuality of this dainty Bed- 
room Lamp, with Dresden flow- 
ers entwining its slender shaft, 
create an impression of appealing 


mimm 


beauty. 


animnm 


Against a background of painted 
furniture it becomes the pièce de 
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résistance of the entire room. 


Finished in Foliage Green and 
Gold; with Shade of figured Silk 
in colours to harmonize with any 
decorative treatment. 


Visit our Studios where you may 
view a comprehensive collection of 
artistic fitments covering every light- 


ing requirement. ` 


Prices on request 
No.53496 Height 2014 inches 


Robert Phillips Company, Inc. 
Artisans in all Metals 
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Offce and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St, New York City 
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There’s many a good place for bookcases in your home. 
And many happy hours for reading. These specially 
designed bookcases will protect your books, keep off the 
dust which makes books a care, withstand dampness and 
h abuse. Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases grow, too, 


B with your library. 


o Low and graceful, the Apartment Sectional is a 


” "The Globe 


great favorite, Its decorative possibilities are limit- ; 
less. Ask to see it in all the period designs. Pop. Wernicke Cc 
ularly priced, everywhere? Dept.B3-8 


Cincinnati, Ohi 
The Globe“Wernicke Co. / ou. mimis 


Unusual Decorative Effect 
of the CINCINNATI for Bookcases, 
^" New York Washington Chicago 
Bonon Cleveland St. Louis 
Detroit. New Orleans Name zi 
Philadelphia 


2 Address. 
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TEPECO 


Stands for Excellence 


not discolor with years of use. 


forego the advantages of F 


guide, 
Send for our instructive booklet, 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Boston New York 


T 


Google 


build a modern home and 

then furnish it with old-fash- 
ioned equipment is a false economy. 
A truly modern bathroom is a per- 
petual delight, but because to the 
casual eye plumbing fixtures look 
so much alike, only those who buy 
by the trade-mark of the maker may 
know exactly what they are getting. 


The reputation of The Trenton Pot- 
teries Company’s ware for excellence in 
mechanical construction, quality and design 
entitlesthese products to first consideration. 
The cost of installation is no greater be- 
cause of that quality; the plumbing main- 
tenance is less. For evenly glazed vitrified 
china and porcelain is immune to corrosion. 
Sediment will not readily adhere to its 
glossy, self-cleansing surface, and under 
ordinary conditions and normal care it will 


' Because of our inability to meet the 
demand for all types of TEPECO All-Clay 
Plumbing Fix-ures, you may not be able to 
sccure the exact style of toilet or lavatory 
that may be specified. The virtue of 
TEPECO ware is such that it will pay you 
to change to a type available rather than 
ECO products. 
Let the star and circle trade-mark be your 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO 


San Francisco 
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From the 7th to the 9th Century 
Chinese.ceramic wares found their way 
into the Near East. From A. D. 833 
to 838, the city of Samarra was the 
home of the Caliphate, and here have 
been unearthed abundant evidence of 
this fact. However, the Sassanian lusters 
were essential: Mohammedan as the 
Chinese were unacquainted with this 
technique. 

Harun al Raschid made the City of 
Raqqa his capital when Bagdad became 
unsafe for the Caliphate, but Dr. 
Riefstahl points out that the old poeti- 
cal attribution of the Raqqa wares to 
that Caliph’s reign (A. D. 786—809) 
must be given up in view of the fact 
that all the Raqqa so-called were 
excavated from quarters of the old city 
that were not constructed until the 11th, 
the 12th and the 13th Century. 

In the second half of the 7th Century 
the Mohammedan conquerors were 
firmly established on the ruins of the 
preceding Sassanian Empire. Buchara 
and Samarcand were occupied in 674 
and 676. The early years of the 8th 
Century found the Caliphate firmly 
established in Transoxonia. In politics, 
literature, art and science the Arabic 
influence swept over Persia and Turk- 
estan, But before long Turkish control 
asserted itself and the power of the 
Caliph of Bagdad dwindled to the con- 
fines of his rose garden. With the con- 
sequent decrease in Arabian influence, 
the old Persian traditions in literature 
and art were revived, marking the gold- 
en age for Persian literature. 

The 12th and 13th Century potters 
in Persia invented a new technique, 
that of overglaze painting, which 
greatly increased, as Dr. Riefstahl tells 
us, the possibilities of polychrome dec- 
oration and of elaborate design. This 
brought the beautiful Rhages potteries 
into being, reflecting, so many of them, 
the contemporary styles of miniature 
painting in Persia. Dr. Riefstahl has 
much of especial interest to say on this 
subject. 

The sultanabad wares close the his- 
tory of the Classic period in Persia, 
and Dr. Riefstahl tells us that nothing 
new is crcated in Persia during the 
15th Century, the most interesting pot- 
teries coming from Turkestan, Buchara 
and Samarcand. Chinese influence was 
again felt in the 16th Century and 
called forth new efforts, but these did 
not, like the early Mohammedan wares, 
become a source of inspiration for 
Europe, and these 16th Century Per- 
sian wares have therefore only a local 
interest. 

Other sections of Dr. Riefstahl's 
volume are taken up with “Pictorial 
Representations on Rhages Pottery”, 
“The Story of Bahram Gur”, the ad- 
venturous hunter king (A. D. 420- 
438), one of the most picturesque fig- 
ures in Persian history, legend and lit- 
erature, (whose exploits were celebrated 
by Firdusi, Nizami, and other Persian 
poets), and “Textile Patterns on Mo- 
hammedan Potteries”. The detailed 
descriptions of each of the plates, the 
Bibliography and the Survey of Dates 
Referred to are all that could be de- 
sired, and the Index is especially to be 
commended. In passing one wishes to 
congratulate the publisher for having 
produced so valuable a work in so 
harmonious a form. 
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HE PHYSIOLOGY oF THE ASCENT 

or Sap. By Sir Jacapts CHUNDER 
Bose, DIRECTOR or THE Bose RESEARCH 
Institute, CALCUTTA. LoNcMANS 
Green & COMPANY. 


The manner in which the sap ascends 
the stems of plants has long been a 
puzzle to botanists and mzy lcnz con- 


tinue to be so, though its solution ha: 
been attempted by many brilliant minds. 
The difüculties that surround the in- 
vestigations of the subject are in some 
cases almost insurmountable. The 
problem is not merely that of how the 
plant secures sufficient moisture for its 
vital processes, but the greater one of 
how it is able to provide and move 
that great transpiration stream which, 
entering at the roots, is lifted upward 
in the stem for many feet and finally 
is evaporated from the leaves. It is, 
of course, known that all plants trans- 
pire many pounds of water for each 
pound of dry weight produced—in the 
alfalfa, for instance, more than a thou- 
sand pounds are required—but the exact 
method by which the sap is able to 
ascend so rapidly is still more or less of 
a mystery. 

Early investigators of the ascent of 
sap ascribed the phenomena concerned 
to the vital processes of the plant, thus 
taking the problem from the physicist 
as not capable of being investigated by 
any means at his command. Gradually, 
however, the majority of students have 
reached the conclusion that when the 
purely physical processes of capillarity, 
osmosis and evaporation are thoroughly 
understood, their combined action will 
provide an adequate explanation for the 
phenomena involved. Dixon in 1914 
proved to his own satisfaction, at least, 
that the evaporation from the leaves, 
coupled with a little-understood but 
powerful cohesion of water in the 
transporting tissues was sufficient to ac- 
count for the rise of water in any plant. 

To such ideas the author of the pres- 
ent volume, who is widely known for 
his experiments on the irritability of 
plants, does not subscribe. He goes 
back to vitalistic causes for his explana- 
tion and asserts that the ascent of sap 
is a psychological process which is 
maintained by co-ordinated cellular ac- 
tivity throughout the plant. He speaks 
of nerves of the plants and insists upon 
the physiological continuity of the plant 
mechanism. By a series of searching 
experiments he has studied the effects 
of anaesthetics, poisons, varying tem- 
peratures, drought, and other stimuli 
on the movement of sap and concludes 
that the rate at which it travels in plant 
tissues is much too rapid to be accounted 
for by osmosis. He assumes, therefore, 
a sort of pumping action or “pulsating 
activity” in the cells to explain the ac- 
celeration observed. By means of an 
electric probe he claims to have located 
these pulsating cells, in the dicoty- 
ledons, at the point where wood and 
bark join, that is, in the cortex, and 
has measured their pulsations with a 
sensitive galvanometer. 

It is possible, however, to interpret 
some of the responses observed in more 
than one way. When a drooping leaf, 
ten inches high on a stem, becomes 
erect after the stem has stood in water 
for a time, he assumes that the water 
has travelled upward ten inches, but it 
is quite as likely that the intake of 
water has replenished the lower cells 
in the stem and that the effect, rather 
than the water, has travelled to the cells 
of the leaf. When a pipe a mile long 
is full, or nearly full, of water, a small 
addition of water at one end will cause 
a flow from the other, without the ad- 
dition travelling the whole length of the 
pipe. As to the statement that the 
water moves through the stem much 
more rapidly than it could by osmosis, 
it may be said that all the water gets 
into the plant in the first place by os- 
mosis through the root hairs; in fact, so 
rapidly do these structures absorb water 
that a considerable pressure, known as 
root-pressure, is soon set up in the stem 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Coziness in 
the Living Room 


friendliness in the dining room— 
the desired atmosphere in every 
room—are all easy when you use 
efficient 


Bluebird” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Single, double and triple styles 
are adapted to all windows and 
drapes; and Satin Gold and White 
Enamel finishes keep them like 
new tor years. 

“Bluebirds” have patented, orna- 
mental, sag-proof ribs—an exclu- 
sive feature. That is why they are 
the superior rods for ell draping 
purposes. Ask your dealer 


H. L. Judd Co. Inc., New York 


Makers of Home Accessories 
for over 50 years 


HE convenience, comfort and sani- 

tation of your new home is greatly 
enhanced if you have a Kernerator built 
in. (It cannot be installed later.) All 
household waste, garbage, broken glass, 
cans and the like, dropped through the 
convenient hopper doors, fall to the 
brick incinerator in the basement. There 
it dries automatically, and an occasional 
lighting burns everything combustible. 
The waste itself is the only fuel required ; 
therefore i! costs nothing to operate. Non- 
combustibles are sterilized and removed 
with the ashes. Consult your architect or 
write— 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 
1025 Chestnut St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Residence at Pelhamwood William Gehrom, Architect 


The elusive ideal in country house design is to create harmony 
between the exterior walls and the roof, A composition of such true 
pictorial charm as this hillside residence is made possible by the gray 
greens, splashes of purples, browns and yellows of the Tudor Stone 
roof, backed by the ccol green of the surrounding foliage. 


We should be glad to send you our booklet 
descriptive of Tudor Stone Roofs. 


3hising- an) Helon: Slate Company 


Quarries and Main Office: West Paulet, Vermont y 
Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York á 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ra 
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Imported Cereal Set 
15 Pieces $8.50 


HIS European-made, earthenware cereal set is 

an ornament to your kitchen, with its vivid 

| blue and black decoration, and it will help you in 
| systematic housekeeping. 


oo MMIL. ioe 
mtd 


| A great convenience for your own home or an un- 
usual gift for a summer bride, here is something de- 
cidedly useful that will serve for years. 


| In the inevitable household reorganization this 
| fall, vou will find the assortment of housewares at 
| Lewis & Conger's enormously helpful. 


7 Lewis 


" & Conger, 
7 — 45th Street 
U7. & 6th Avenue. 
i New York, N. Y. 
« 
^ [] Send me by express 
Pd 


coliect, your 15-plece 
cereal set, costing $5.50. 


45th Street and Sixth Ave. ^ zs O Send me your free booklet. 


“Home Equipment." 
Y Phone Vanderbilt 0571 ^ 3 ea 
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Slate Roof on Model of "Home Sweet Home,” at -Washington, D. C. 


Slate Helps to Perpetuate 


«Home Sweet Home” 


It is significant that the model of the original 
“Home Sweet Home" erected at Washington, 
D. C., and dedicated in June by President Hard- 
ing at the beginning of "Better Homes Week" 
and Shriners conclave, is roofed with slate. 


This house, a memorial to the writer of that 
immortal song, is dedicated to the perpetuation 
of the American home. What more fitting than 
that it should be roofed with the stone which out- 
lasts the centuries. 


Look to your own “rooftree.”” Make your home a home- 
stead—a place of shelter for posterity—a monument to 
your good taste and foresight. Roof your home with slate. 
Replace less permanent roofs with this once-and-for-all 
covering. —— 

The smooth, even surface and beautiful colorings of 
slate also adapt this enduring rock for countless uses in 
home equipment. 


You will be gratified to learn from your contractor how 
readily and reasonably a slate shower bath may be installed 
anywhere such a bath is needed. Septic tanks of slate are 
most efficient where municipal sewerage systems are not 
available. 


Consider These Household Uses forSlate 


Shower Stalls Fire Places 
Sinks Hearths 
Laundry Tubs Floors 
Kitchen Slates Sills 

Table Tops Wainscoting 
Flower Boxes Shelving 


Septic Tanks Base Boards 


A booklet devoted to the varied Home 
uses of slate will be mailed on request. 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 
757 Drexel Building Philadelphia 
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and is manifested in the “bleeding” of 
grape-vines in spring, in the exudation 
of sap from many trees, in the excretion 
of water from the tips of grass-blades 
during the night, and in many similar 
occurrences. In this connection it is 
also puzzling to come upon the state- 
ment that excessive transpiration does 
not increase the rate of ascent of sap. 
One wonders whence the extra mois- 
ture comes. 

It is difficult, also, to reconcile with 
the observed facts the statement that 
the ascent of sap is most active in the 
cortex. By standing any young shoot in 
colored water for a time, the path of 
ascending water will be indicated by the 
stain and this is always most noticeable 
in the vessels of the wood or xylem 
showing the path of greatest movement 
to be here. Nor does the removal of a 
ring of bark or cortex retard the ascent 
of sap. The process of "ringing" cer- 
tain plants to increase the size of the 
fruit recognizes this. Moreover, it has 
Írequently been shown that water will 
rise in stems that have been recently 
killed, proving that here at least, pul- 
sating cells are not necessary. The very 
presence of vessels in the wood may 
be assumed to be for the transportation 
of water. It must be added that the 
vessels of many plants have a lining of 
protoplasm and that this lining has 
often been assumed to have some in- 
fluence on the ascent of sap. The idea 
that pulsating cells have no part in the 
movement cannot be summarily dis- 
missed though their activities may not 
prove to be of the first importance. 

It is not likely that the statements 
made in the book will go unchallenged 
by students of plant physiology, but 
they cannot fail to interest them. The 
advocates of physical processes will now 
re-examine the evidence in the light of 
these new discoveries. Whatever the 
final outcome, all will be indebted to the 
author for the many ingenious methods 
he has devised for studying the problem. 

In most cases the plants have been 
made to record their own responses and 
nearly a hundred photographs of such 
records and of the machines employed 
in securing them are included in the 
book. That responses to stimuli occur 
in plant parts that are usually regarded 
as lacking in motion now appears to 
be an established fact. The author 
deserves much credit for the fertility of 
invention with which he has attacked 
the problem and for the painstaking 
manner in which he has carried the 
work through. 

WiLLARD N. CLUTE 


ARDEN PrasNING, Bv W. S. 

Rocers. DovBLEDaAv, Pace & Co. 
This is a book on gardening planning 
for the amateur, to be read with a 
bundle of stakes under one arm and a 
measuring tape in the free hand. Still, 
there are passages in it to be read over 
whenever he pauses to rest in the shade. 
There is this, for example, which con- 
tains the essence of garden design: 

"It is well for the gardener to start 
with an open mind. He should look for 
suggestions from the site, not omitting 
to take into account its immediate en- 
vironment. The best gardens are per- 
sonal: they take their character from 
their makers. I am sometimes asked 
*What style of garden would you sug- 
gest for my plot?’ and I am tempted 
to reply, ‘The commonsense style.’ The 
exact treatment for a given plot is not 
to be laid down by rule. The gardener 
may not recognize the possibilities of the 
site at first glance, but he will do so 
when he has carefully studied it." 

Now, if every beginner in garden plan- 
ning were to weigh the wisdom of those 
words and put them into practice gar- 


dens would grow which might be on 
friendly terms with their situations and 
be rid of the stiffness and the affectation 
and the self-consciousness which charac- 
terize so many gardens today. “Suit- 
able” and “sensible” are homely words. 
perhaps, but they represent the most 
desirable traits a garden can have. 
instance, as Mr. Rogers says elsewhere 
in his book, “One frequently hears the 
term ‘a natural garden.’ I might state 
here that a natural garden within the 
limits of four square boundary walls in 
the sense of a garden which shall de- 
ceive the spectator into believing that 
he is looking at a piece of pure nature, 
is unattainable. Nor is it desirable that 
we should strive to make that sort of 
a garden. Yet nature cannot be ieít 
out of the question. The gardener pro- 
vides the home and the occupant and 
there his work ends. He must rely on 
the hand of nature to fill in the outlines, 
which she can do far better than he can 
tell her.” 

That is the truest kind of talk, and 
every amateur, before he plans his gar- 
den, should consider it seriously in re- 
lation to his own problems. It is 
splendid advice, but, unfortunately, good 
as it is, it is not enough from which to 
design a beautiful garden. To do that 
something has to be felt. Some almost 
inexpressible feeling for form and for 
the right use of materials has to be 
acquired before a gardener can make 
a garden which lies on the level above 
the commonplace. This is not said to 
discourage the amateur but to remind 
him that the designing of grounds and 
gardens is not all a matter of rules and 
regulations. The imagination has to 
get into it somehow. It softens one 
theory of design here and hardens an- 
other there, and as it receives assurance 
from repeated experiences it becomes 
bolder. Then, when its owner comes 
upon the warning, which Mr. Rogers 
makes repeatedly in his book, to avoid 
symmetry, he will say, “But in this par- 
ticular place perfect symmetry seems 
to me the only thing to have; at least, 
Ill try it.’ And the chances are he 
will be right. At any rate he will have 
used his own judgment against a con- 
trary opinion. 

In the matters of practical construc- 
tion Mr. Roger's advice, while it does 
not sparkle with originality (it is prob- 
ably his intention to avoid the unusual) 
is sensible and sound. When he illus- 
trates certain details of design, however, 
such as the shape and the arrangement 
of flower beds, and the disposition of 
trees, paths and water, the good taste 
of his examples is very often question- 
able. On page 80 of his book there 
is offered as a design for a flower bed— 
a star; on the following page an array 
of shapes equally absurd. 

Toward the back of the book plans are 
shown of small plots varying in size and 
shape and including almost every type 
which might be found in the average 
suburb. The planning is generally not 
good. In fact, the remark made above 
that the designing of gardens and 
grounds is not all a matter of rules and 
regulations is pretty well substantiated 
by the solutions of the various problems. 
Theoretically the arrangements. are 
sound enough, but actually they are stiff, 
pointless, and, in the location and ar- 
rangement of flower beds particularly, 
of a “geometrical” and quite ridicu- 
lous artificiality. The drawings them- 
selves are masterpieces of cruel and un- 
sympathetic rendering. 

Briefly, the good points of the book 
are outweighed by its bad ones. It is 
a pity; for much of the text, as has 
been noted above, contains excellent 
instruction. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Mrs. Stone Buys An Irsa 


Mrs, Ella H. R. Stones 
Residence 


Pasadena, California 


In a recent letter from 
Mrs. Stone, she says: — 


-— and now her kitchen is an inviting spot; 
greasy fumes, cooking odors, steam, smoke and moist- 
ure are quickly removed — the atmosphere is fresh, 
clean and invigorating, since Mrs. Stone bought an 


It’s a compact, quiet running, exhaust fan; easily in- 
stalled in your window sash or wall opening. Connects 
with your lamp socket. Guaranteed asacomplete unit. 


See your electrical or hardware dealer for 
demonstration; write for illustrated booklet 


Tre WAITE HOUSE Pine 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


HE above arrangement of WHITE perfection of workmanship, and to realize 

HOUSE Units shows our No. so the advantages of steel as against wooden 

Dresser, flanked by a Side Unit ton ieft) construction, you must actually see WHITE 
and a Broom Closet (on right). This com- HOUSE Dressers. 


bination is ideally suited to the kitchen re- WHITE HOUSE Dressers are entirely 
quirements ofthe modern sized home. of steel, making them pest-proof and odor- 


It has proven one of the novel 
and attractive features of our 
home and is as necessary to the 
kitchen as a window or door, 
and every Architect should speci- 
fy it in his plans," 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING COMPANY 


The illustration itself suggests the excep- 
tional utility of such a combination, but to 
really appreciate the endless little conveni- 
ences of efficient arrangement as well as the 


less; the finish is white enamel, baked on. 

Stop in at our showrooms, or write for 
our illustrated catalog on The WHITE 
HOUSE Line, 


2862 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


Janes & Kirtland 


Established 1840 
133 West 44th St., New York City 


FOR OFFICES : STORES: 
FACTORIES- PUBLIC BUILDINGS: 
RESTAURANTS -THEATRES :HOUSES:-ETC: 
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The two big sources of fuel 
| 4 waste are over-heating and 
under-heating, which are 
bound to result when drafts 


and dampers are regulated 
by hand. 
Automatic 
= heat control eliminates this waste. 


| 
— ee 
1 


BEAUTIFUL, “COLORFUL 
TILES 


For the porch, Tiles have a double value. 


Because they are weather-proof and indestructible, they are most practical. 
They cannot warp or fade. They always retain their original beauty. 

No refinishing, no replacing; and the cleaning problem is simplified. — 
Then. there are the qualities which make Tiles the proper decorative 
material. 

Each installation may be given an individual treatment. In color and 
design their possibilities are unlimited. 


INNEAPOLIS” 


The, 
HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Hcating Plant” 


maintains a steady fire and an even, 
healthful temperature. It automatic- 
ally closes drafts and dampers when 
desired temperature is reached; opens 
them automatically when the temperature 
falls below the point indicated on the ther- 
mostat. Prevents fire from dying too low or 
burning too fast. Records over a period 
of 38 years show a saving of V5to % in fuel. 
Quickly installed in any home on any 
heating plant. Write for booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2790 4th Ave. So., i 


inneapolis, Minn. 
Service Branches In 20 Principal Cities 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
315 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


oso, Google 


The Permutit Water 
Softener—fountain of 
youth for all your 
household. 

Send for the Booklet: 
“Soft Water in Every 
Home”. and for the 
name of the agent in 
your town. 


the delight—the safety 
—the economy of soft 
water is now available 


to every household— 


Soft, soothing, sparkling, lather 
building water—all you want of it 
and whenever you want it—Tright 
from your faucets. No need to use 
queer chemical powders and spe- 
cial soaps or to fuss with rain 


water. 


The water softening tank goes 
right into your cellar, and is con- 


nected to your regular water sup- 
ply, giving you all the pleasures 
and savings of soft water at a few 
cents operating cost per day. 


Soft Water 


The 


1. Eliminates rain water cisterns 
2. Protects plumbing and saves fuel 
3. Delivers soft water at city pressure 
4, Adds 1/3 longer life to fabrics 

5. Cleans clothes with less washing 
6. Softens and beautifies the skin 

1. Is a natural tonic for the hair 

8. Delightful for shaving — 

9. Makes vegetables more tender 


10. Is excellent for drinking 


tit Company 


440 } Fourth Ave. New York 


Offices in all principal cities 


Google 


House & Garden 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN'S BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 120) 


HE VEGETABLE GARDEN, By ADOLF 
KnuHM. Dovustepay, Pace & Co. 

It is a question whether a book on 
vegetable gardening should be written 
for reading or for reference. Mr. 
Kruhm, in this volume for the amateur, 
has effected a fairly successíul compro- 
mise. His chapters progress right on from 
"The Economic Value of the Kitchen 
Garden", through “How to Maintain 
Fertility" and "The Midsummer Gar- 
den" to “Fall Work in the Garden." It 
is not difficult to learn all about the 
culture of carrots, say, merely by 
looking up "carrots" in the in- 
dex and finding a brief but com- 
plete discourse on the subject. Thus 
you may read through the book simply 
to gain a general knowledge of vegetable 
gardens, or you may find with perfect 
ease the particular plant or practice 
which interests you at the moment. 

There is one stumbling block to read- 
ing the book through from the very 
beginning. In his eagerness to make 
vegetables-fresh-from-your-garden seem 
the only kind fit to eat the author draws 
such a lurid, distasteful picture of store 
vegetables that one's appetite for both 
this sort of food and the book itself 
is apt to be somewhat diminished. 


OUSE Prawrzs, By Parker T. 
Barnes, DouBrEDav, Pace & Co. 
For all those who have experienced 
difficulty in getting plants to grow in- 
doors there are words of real encourage- 
ment in the preface to this volume for 
the amateur. The reader is assured that 
only those plants are mentioned in the 
book which are sure to succeed, and 
that if a selection is made from the 
various kinds enumerated failure is next 
to impossible, unless it be brought about 
“by carelessness and inattention to the 
first principles of cultivation.” The 
culture of all these plants, from cac- 
tuses to carnations, is thoroughly de- 
scribed, and granting a supply of sun- 
ight and carefully controlled heating 
arrangement, it seems perfectly reason- 
able that the high hopes Mr. Barnes 
asks the reader to entertain might be 
fulfilled. 


HE BrLossoM CIRCLE or THE YEAR 

IN SourHERN Garvens, by Julia 
Lester Dillon. Published by the A. T. 
De La Mare Co, Inc. 

This little book of Mrs. Dillon's is an 
extremely practical thing, done in a per- 
sonal, intimate style. It is chiefly va!u- 
able as an outline of the plant material 
suitable for the Southern States, though 
it is more than an outline in this re- 
spect. It tells what plants will thrive in 
that section of the country and de- 
scribes the ways in which these plants 
may be most effectively used, and the 
advice given is largely a product of the 
author's own experience. The horticul- 
tural directions are arranged according 
to the months, which is a sound method 
and always gratifying to the amateur. 


FORESTRY FOR PROFIT, by Theo 

philus Tunis. Published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. There are numberless 
woodlots throughout the country which 
might be turned from an expense into 
an asset if their owners could only be 
persuaded that this were possib'e. Mr. 
Tunis’ methods are new, and they seem 
as logical as they are unique. The 
author has actually demonstrated their 
practicability, and with remarkable suc- 
cess, on his Lotuswood plantation. The 
cardinal points of his system are good 
drainage, careful preparation of the soil, 
proper spacing and selection, regular 
cultivation, and annual pruning of 
species and varieties for a rotation and 
gradual thinning of the marketable 

; Product. The book is well illustrated. 


LD FasuroNED Soncs or A House 

AND GaRDEN, by Florence Van 
Fleet Lyman. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. Behind this slight collection 
of verses is an earnest desire to express 
the author's affection for her home. It 
is eminently successful. We all have 
feelings in varying degrees and voice 
them, audibly or not, in our own partic- 
ular way; so we cannot help recogniz- 
ing our own type of devotion in these 
"old fashioned songs" of Mrs. Lyman's 
and being touched accordingly. The il- 
lustrations show an unusually attractive 
house and garden, and the frontispiece 
shows the author under an arch of the 
roses named after her brother, Dr. 
Walter Van Fleet. 


HE Burcess FLowER Book FOR 

Cumpren, by Thornton W. Burg- 
ess. Published by Little, Brown, and Co. 
Wherein Peter Rabbit and his friends 
are sent adventuring among the wild- 
flowers for the horticultural benefit of 
that popular creature's youthful follow- 
ing. Though it must be somewhat be- 
wildering at times to be told that prac- 
tically every plant one encounters is 
encumbered with several names. It can- 
not help but be confusing to anyone, 
but to a child especially, to learn that 
"the flower Peter was looking up at was 
the Wi'd Morning-glory, or Great Bind- 
weed, also called Hedge Bindweed. In 
some places it is called Lady's Night- 
cap." But such is the penalty we pav 
for succumbing to a loosely handled, if 
sometimes picturesque, nomenclature. It 
is in books for beginners, like this one, 
that some start might be wisely made 
toward simplification. Otherwise we like 
Mr. Burgess’ idea and the way he has 
presented it, with its delightful story 
and its many, many pictures—most of 
them well colored. 


ISTS or Prant Types, by Stephen 

F. Hamblin. Published by the Har- 
vard University Press. While these 
splendidly organized lists are especially 
useful to the professional designer they 
make a valuable book of reference for 
the garden amateur. The lists are sep- 
arated into three sections: Trees, Shrubs 
and Woody Vines, and Perennials and 
Annuals. Under shrubs, for instance, 
there are lists for all the different 
heights, then there are lists for all the 
different habits, for all the different 
types of leafage, all the different colored 
fruits, all the different flowers, lists for 
those which grow in certain kinds of 
soil, for those which require certain 
kinds of cultivation, and finally there 
are lists for the different uses to which 
the shrubs may be put. It is not as 
involved as it seems. No common names 
are given nor any descriptions. 


OW to Kxow Wirp Frutrts, by 

Maude Gridley Peterson. Published 
by the Macmillan Co. The shrubs and 
small trees which bear colored fruits are 
among the most decorative in the land- 
scape scheme, yet we have actually 
made usc of very few of them in our 
gardens and on our grounds. That is 
one reason why this book comes along 
at an opportune time. Its aim is to en- 
able us to get acquainted with them. 
The plants which bear decorative fruits 
are listed in six different groups: those 
whose fruits are red or reddish purple. 
black or dark purple, blue, vellow, green 
and white, and the identifications are 
made easy by descriptions and carefully 
drawn illustrations. To know these 
plants, and to use them, is to achieve 
unusual beauty in our fall and winter 
surroundings. 

RricuaRgD H. Pratt 
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Tor every Draping Purpose | 
CURTAIN Rops 


IRSCH CURTAIN RODS come single 
double or triple, for any draping effect . 
extension style, or 
kind of window. 
The FLAT SHAPE prevents sagging and insures neat, 
effective appearance of drapes. It’s particularly easy to 
shir the curtains on the rod and attach or detach the 


rods from the brackets—done by merely tilting—yet the 
rods never come down accidentally. 


The Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White finish is 
guaranteed not to rust or tarnish. 


cut-to-length, to fit any 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 246 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada. Ltd., 457 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario. 


Free Book — Pictures Window Treatments 


Our Seventh Annual Edition pictures window treatments for every 
room in colors, with the practical information you want as to ma- 
terials, rods, color schemes, etc. Gladly mailed free on request. 


Bring all “outdoors” into your home. Convert your bed- 


rooms at will into sleeping porches by installing Lunken 
Windows when you build. 

Lunken Windows—storm-tight in winter because of com- 
plete copper weather-stripping—allow ventilation when 
desired, from a mere crack at top, bottom or middle to 
100% opening. 

Copper-bronze cloth screens with rust proof metal frames 
are part of the Lunken equipment. Pushed up into the 
window pocket, they save the trouble and expense usually 
encountered in the yearly putting in and taking out. 
Lunken Windows cost a little more to install but quickly 
pay for themselves in comfort, convenience and lessened 
labor costs. 


Look Into Lunken Windows Before You Build. 


This Residence of 

Mr. B. Remke, 

Cincinnati, ts equip- 

fed throughc ug 

àith Lunken Win- 
dows. 


Write today for detailed information. 


The LUNKEN- WINDOW“ €e 


4226 Cherry St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Casement > 
Window ( 
Operators 


Why Have A 


Stuffy 
Kitchen 


N K E N Interior 


MBS. Ella G. Smith, of Ithaca, N. Y. had that 

^. kind. But she hasn't now. Her husband 
said it couldn't be done, but she did it. Her kitchen 
is now cool and the air full of vigor. What she did, 
you can do for surprisingly little. Send at once 
for booklet called, “Things You Ought To Know 
About Casement Windows." In it Mrs. Smith 
tells exactly how she did what she did. 


The Casement Hardware G 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Decorators 


Use this 
Book 


BECAUSE 


the subject is 
covered so 
clearly and in 
great detail 


A special feature is an illustrated chronological key of 19 pages 


with 113 illustrations for the identification of period furniture 
at a glance. 


p 250 ILLUSTRATIONS, 371 PAGES OCTAVO 
This is a practical book for the expert as well as the novice. It treats of furniture 
of the English, American Colonial and Post Colonial and principal French periods. The 
different articles of furniture found in common use, during each period are fully de- 
scribed and illustrated. Dates, reign, wood employed are given. 
on arrangement and furnishing and special advice to buyers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., East Washington Square, Philadelphia 


illustrated pamphlets of this 


With extra chapters 


^ send me and the other PRACTICAL BOOKS 
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‘Tt happened! 


The closed car he has just passed 
is on fire—the women and chil- 
dren in that car are trying to 
escape. 


If the fire has not gained head- 
way, he can put it out instantly 
with his Pyrene—save the pass- 
engers and save the car. 
Whenever you and your family 
ride in a closed car you face the 
danger of fire. 

Are you willing to take the awful 
risk? 

Install Pyrene in your car at 
small cost and you are safe from 
fire dangers. 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every automobile 


ong 


“KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
a A 


Google 
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husk, flower and fruit, scroll, mask, 
oval, fan and ribbon; animals’ heads, 
legs and paws; painting, gilding, painted 
medallions and panels; carving in low 
relief; caning, upholstery. 


classic design. 


Top: Usually straight, sometimes or- 
namented and crested, often with vase- 


shaped finials. 

Back: Straight or slight- 
ly raked—inclined back- 
ward; oval, rectangular, 
barred baluster; splats in 
lyre, vase and other dc- 
signs unconnected with 
seat; caned, upholstered. 

Arm: Straight or 
curved; French arm sup- 
ported on a vase-shaped 
baluster. 

Seat: Rectangular, 
round or bowed front, 
narrower at back; caned, 
upholstered. 

Leg: Delicate, straight 
and tapering, round or 
square, fluted — grooved 
channels, reeded—raised 
from the surface like rods 
or reeds; classic models 
characteristic. 

Foot: Plain, spade, tap- 
ering, turned, carved, or- 
namental ankle in classic 
design especially charac- 
teristic. 

An Adam room where 
every detail has been con- 
sidered is needed fully to 
appreciate Adam  furni- 
ture; but many Adam 


An upholstered 
chair arm with vase 
supports 


English arm chairs in the Adam style mad 
The vase-shaped arm-supports continued 
and grooved legs are characteristic of this style. 


FURNITURE 
BROTHERS 


(Continued from page 78) 


companions. 
Mounts of 


When we 


A furniture mount 
back-plate 


without 


Ornament for a 
panel of a commode 


e between 1780 and 17: 
in the rounded, tapering 


of 
ADAM 


pieces find delightful places in rooms 
like those of Colonial days when deli- 
cacy and ladylikeness were assumed 


We must indeed “mind 


our manners” with such formal and 
accurate surroundings. 
lounging, is inconceivable. 
pany furniture.” 


Loafing, even 
It is “com- 


recall that Adam designed 
sedan chairs, Austin Dob- 


son's lines sing in the 
mind: 
"The Ladies of St. 


James's go swinging to the 
play"—and we seem to 
catch the flirt of a fan 
through the window ot a 
lacquered chair, and the 
scent of the nosegay a 
lover offers by the way. 
“One great reason for the 
success achieved by the 
Brothers Adam,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Eberlein, “was 
that they deemed no de- 
tail too trivial to receive 
their personal attention 
and care. They felt it both 
their duty and privilege 
not only to design houses 
but to supervise their in- 
terior decoration, and they 
did not regard a commis- 
sion as completed until 
they had designed all the 
furniture, supervised its 
making and witnessed its 
placing in the positions 


they had planned for it." 
Mr. ap Mrs. G. GLEN 
GovrD 


Adam style chair 
with sloping sup- 
port 


eters 


PEI SII ALLIS 


Eo d DE SOE 


D 


mnes 


E 


795. 


The curved back 


and reversed curve of the back legs are interesting. From the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art 
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Furniture. 


me 
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The Whiteland Port- 
able Radio Receiving 
set with everything 


INDOOR complete (loud speak- 

er and head phones) 

č AD IO in a sturdy traveling 
case, prompt ship- 

OUTDOOR ments assured, spe- 


y 


an UN aaa 


IPRA 


cial price, direct from 
the factory. $109 


JUST the bedroom set for which 

you are looking. And— with 
a finish or decorative motif of 
your own selection—according 
to your particular specifications. 
You may thus work out harmo- 
nious color schemes, or order a 
single piece to harmonize with 
other surroundings. That is the 
Leavens idea. 


Take aWhiteland RADIO 
along with you! 


Hear the Baseball scores, the latest market prices, orchestras and the famous 
singers in your home, at the seashore, on the trail, on the water, anywhere— 
this set can be put into operation by anyone who can turn a knob. Everything 
technical has been eliminated, Full directions in the case with every set. 

The Whiteland Portable Radio Set is absolutely complete—no additional 
equipment necessary. Within sturdy traveling case it contains the latest 
improved 3 tube Radio Receiving Set. Operates on ordinary dry batteries, 
which are in the case. This set is a quality product, built by experts 
compactly and finished attractivély. The low price is made possible by 
selling direct (no middleman's profit). | Tbis set will be sent to you anywhere 
upon receipt of check or money order for $109. 

Fully GUARANTEED: If you are not 
fully satisfied with the Whiteland 
Portable during the first month you 
have it, you can return it and purchase 
price will be refunded. No strings. 
The Whiteland Portable must make 
good or we will. 


WHITELAND ws: 
383 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Manufacturers of 


Radio apparatus 
for over 10 years. 


AMERICAN By STATIONERY 


CA Deli 
Y Sete ole 


One simply must have a 
good informal note paper 
to carry on the business 
of a household —to kee 
up family correspond- 
ence—or to engage free- 
ly in the exchange of 
letters among close 
friends. To meet the 
urgent need for such 
stationery we originated 
r —eight years ago — the 
printed single-sheet type 
WM of note paper which has 
been taken up » enthu- 
idc dope eR peso dis aic SCHADE diac ace siastically in the coun- 
v0 00 UAM m'e better homes. Q The 
originalsheet—American 
Stationery —is character- 
ized by a sterling quality 


$ hat i hy of a plac: 
Drive In and Out of a Warm Garage pap hay r T 
neatly and accurately 


W 1 printed. It is made u 
A l l inter and delivered with sharo 
promptness. And, be- 


cause of our unique pro- 


When you buy Leavens furni- 
ture, either Decorated or Coloni- 
al, the result reflects your own 
personal taste. There is no 
better way of obtaining complete 
satisfaction. 


Write today for literature 
William Leavens & Co. Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Easily operated, only 

two knobs to tum > wm "m 
Tune in on the desired "i 
station—and there you | 
are!!! 


32 Canal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Enjoy the same comfort 
that tens of thousands did ducti imhods St 3 
with their “WascO” Systems occedibly Love in price: 
during the past long drawn- q Send for a package 
out winter. Because of the printed with your name 
patented automatic regula- and address and learn 
tion, no matter how cold the how excellent an in- 
night, your garage is always formal stationery can be. 


warm—your car, warm and 200 duh... 
OC eum 


dry, ready to start. 
PRINTED WITH ANY AND ADDRESS - 


This comprises our“Reg- 
ular Package" which is 


Mantels The “WASCO” Regulates Itself All Winter Without Attention 


* Colonial ” 


You only put on a little coal once a day. You DON’T 


Add the Homelike Touch touch the drafts. NOT connected to city water. One cuc cali Hig follows 
EE Leuiogue sent free _ filling lasts a season. Shipped all-built and set up by any PAPER. National Bank 
O to interested parties, gives a handy man. All cast iron hot water heater and radiators. Bond—clear, white, fine 
ifyi i i . ; : textured; Vie Wit: 
gratifying variety of modern de- Uniform Heat Day and Night Without Worry iue pul s a NIZE: She wi 


signs to select from at most at- 


tractive prices. 6x7; envelopes to match. 


INK: Name and address, 
rinted as shown in il- 
ustration, in rich, dark 


Automatic regulator saves 20% on coal and assures a steady supply 
of safe hot water heat, preventing costly freeze-ups and repair bills. 


The illustrations show installa- Cheaper to operate than street car fare. Every size a proved success, 


eiim verde Mech ug Write today f 5 alog ids BR s bine ini west of Denver and 
tor the ihe: mantel W. A. Scuierr MFG. Co., INC. Yaya remit mi der Waite 
walt Book “in. your m€— home 320 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. wih rue Wilsente 
We want to help you in making || Some good territory open for live distributors. READY-TO SET-UP pois ina Lx 


mail from Peru, Indiana, where 


your selection, so please tell us 
whether you are building or re- 
modeling, and how many mantels 
you plan to install. 


we, originators of this type of 


stationery, have successfully 
* | manufactured it for eight years. 
The AmericanStationery Co. 
819 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 


seamos C OU moN ee 
The American Stationery Co., 

819 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Stationery to 
printed as shown on attached elip. (Note: To 
avoid errors, write or print copy Slil 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 

f 


King Mantel & Furniture 
Company 
302 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Also wsed for 
heating Stores 
and Small 
buildings. | 


JF MICHIGAN “a 


A Garden that Smiles 
All Summer Long 


den almost destitute of color, unless 
special plans have been made to tide 
over this time of dullness. 

Years ago Hicks Nurseries adopted the 
motto of "Planting all the time to save 
time." We know that you do not want to 
wait several months for things to grow, so 
we inaugurated 


Hicks Plantateria 


where you can find perennials and annuals, 
roses and vines, growing in pots; these can 
be carried away to brighten with gay colors 
the dull spots in your garden. Some plants 
are grown in clumps that can be lifted easily 
and transplanted without danger of loss. 
This new Hicks plan, and the available 
plants, is explained on page 47 of 


Home Landscapes 


A new book just revised by Mr. Henry Hicks. It 
covers the broad subject of trees, shrubs, hardy 
plants and fruits, in a fascinating fashion. Several 
paintings by Miss Amy Cross and Walt Huber add 
to the artistic value of this new edition. A copy 
will be mailed on request. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box H, Westbury, Long Island, New York 


Maen atmost aes usually finds the gar- 


Google 
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House & Garden 


The picturesque garden house of the H. Gregg 


Danby alteration, seen from the rear. 


Its loca- 


tion can be found on the plan on page 59 


NEW HOUSES FOR OLD 


(Continued from page 61) 


of the qualities most to be desired in 
an alteration. 

The architect’s own house is seen 
from the small snapshots to have been a 
ruinous affair, of bleak exterior and 
strange profile. The unimaginative 
mind might well have found it impos- 
sible to visualize a sane and comfort- 
able looking house from such an un- 
compromising point of departure. 

The curious broken gable, however, 
was not obliterated, but preserved in 
the remodeling. The box-like protu- 
berance in the first snapshot was given 
a gable end of its own and converted 
into the service wing, and the original 
main entrance is still the main entrance 
of the new house. To the right of the 
service wing, and partly hidden, in the 
picture, by a tree, can be seen the un- 
changed profile of the tall broken gable. 
Vines and planting have overcome the 
stark bleakness of the original house 
and made it into a country dwelling of 
real charm and domesticity. Of the 
plan of the main portion little remains 
in its original form but the arrrange- 
ment of the windows. 

The third alteration is of the trans- 
formation type, though little of archi- 
tectural elaboration is apparent in the 
finished building. Much has been done 


in the way of architectural treatment 
of the site, and the rear has been 
turned from an appearance of actual 
squalor to one of livable attractive- 
ness. 

If one can imagine inspecting the 
original house, perhaps on a gray and 
chill day, it must be admitted that not 
only imagination but courage were nec- 
essary to embark upon the work of 
architectural salvage. Nothing, in this 
case, was added to the area of the plan, 
which makes it an unusually helpíul 
example of what can be done with a 
forlorn old house, and at no excessive 
cost. 

I do not think that architects have 
ever received their proper tribute of 
appreciation for this kind oí work. for 
it has a sociological as well as an archi- 
tectural aspect, in the era in which we 
are now living. Increased expenditure 
in living costs in many directions means 
enforced curtailment in others. Con- 
servation is one of the first principles oí 
economy, domestic or national. and the 
skillful remodeling of otherwise useless 
dwellings represents a definite iorm oí 
conservation, although it brings com- 
paratively little attention to the archi- 
tect whose patience and ingenuity gives 
us new houses for old. 


The garden house seen from the sloping meadow. This 
illustration shows the extent to which the original house 


was remodeled 


for Mr. Danby 


This 
Perpetual Rose Garden 
Is For Sale 


O own it, is quite like buying a hat. 
You leave the order to "send it up,” 
and then leave all the rest to us. 

We will take care of all the building bother- 
ments, and turn over to you a complete 
greenhouse all ready for your perpetual rose 
garden. 

Always — the year around — you can have 
an abundance of roses and other flowers. 
Flowers by the armful—yours for the 
picking. 

Most of the materials of which it is built 


were bought at last Fall's low prices. You 


get the full benefit of that saving. Thirty 
days after we have your order, the house 
will be delivered. 

Shall we drop around, and talk it over? 


Jord « Hurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 


Irvington 
New York 
New York 
30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia 
Land Title Bldg. 
: Chica Boston-11 
Cont. Bank Bldg. Little Bldg. 
Cleveland Kansas City 
407 Ulmer Bldg. Commerce Bldg. 
Denver 
1247 So. Emerson Ruain 
eet 


White Bldg. 


Toronto 
Harbor Com. Bldg. 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catherines, Ont. 
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This perforated 
container ab- 
sorbs all ice box 
odors and keeps 
kitchen cup- 
boards and linen 

gclosets dry. From 
“the Kanak Co. 

Inc. 


A MODEL KITCHEN 
and 


SOME NEW EQUIPMENT 


The lid of this white enameled 
can may be lifted by pressing 
the foot lever. Hygeia Can Co. 


A portable electric mixer, called 
"Whip-All" jor egg whites, 
cream, puddings and “beverages” 


$$ — —À— SSCA UAC TASS ORNS CLOSE INES 


d 
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POONA OE 


The kitchen of the Better Homes house in Washington, D. C., is 
completely fitted out with the latest and best labor saving devices 


Original from 


During the blooming season I spend hours and 
days in my field of Irises, selecting and crossing the 
most promising var ieties in an effort to secure w "orthy 
seedlings. To the score or more varieties that I 
have introduced and that are accepted as "standard" 
by Iris growers everywhere I am happy to add these 


Sea Gull È ABE TON €. Masterpieces of the Garden 


Cecile Minturn. Standards and falls cattelya-rose; light 29k" dÀ ws Cecile Minturn 
beard. Large dome-shaped flower; height 2 feet. d 
Each $5. 

Sea Gull. Standards white, dome-shaped; falls white, 
faintly shaded blue and netted with narrow blue lines 
or veins. Height 2 feet. Each $3. 

Seminole. Standards soft violet-rose; falls velvety crim- 
son; brilliant orange beard. Large, dome-shaped blooms; 

Japancsque of medium height, and a strong grower. Honorable men- 
tion by the American Iris Society, June, 1920, Each $2.50. 

Japanesque. Six petals spread horizontally like a Japanese 
Iris. Standards lavender-white, flecked lilac; falls deep 
violet-lilac edged pale lavender; coppery bed ard. Each $3. 


One plant of each of these four varieties for $12 


Better Plants—By Farr 
features the Irises and Peonies that have been rated at 
6 points or mor Uy > American Iris Society and the 
American Peony ciety; perennials for fall planting, new 
hybrid Lilacs, Philadelphus, Deutzias and other shrubs 
are also included. A copy will be sent on request 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Avenue 


Seminole 


Wyomissing, Pa. 


Og «Qc co. 


Lovely Californian Bulbs 


I offer these native bulbs in an exquisite little catalog 
that you will thoroughly enjoy. It is vours for the asking. [ E 


Throughout the East these rare Dog's Tooth Violets 


Delphinium Time 


VERY garden lover knows the stately Delphinium or 
Larkspur. No other perennial lends itselí more readily 


(or as they are prettily called where they grow wild, 
“Deer Tongue Lilies”) grow as well as they would here. 
The same is true of Camassias, Trilliums, some of our 
Lilies and the Lady Slippers. 


Purdy’s Hardy Perennial Plants 
from All Over the World 


is the title of my other catalog—one of the most useful books 
published. You will keep it for reference. Here are some of the 
things which seem to be most in demand: 

Irises. My collection includes the very best of the new high 
priced sorts; also the best of the older sorts at prices which anyone 
can afford. 

Phlox. Not so many, but very fine plants of the best sorts. 

Michaelmas Daisies. My assortment far surpasses any other 
American offering. It includes the finest recently introduced sorts 
from England. 


Hellebores or Christmas Roses. I offer a number of good varie- 
ties this year, while next year’s offering will be a rare new collection 
of the finest varieties ever put before the gardening public. 


Oriental Poppies. Strong plants of fine sorts and a number of 
new super-sorts. 

My collection of perennials includes a host of rare 
plants, and varieties for every garden use. 

Forty years’ export business has taught me how to pack 
for long distance shipments. I guarantee safe arrival. 
Catalogs free on application to 


Carl Purdy, Box 50, Ukiah, Cal. 


to picturesque grouping and enchanting garden effects. Few 
other plants reward more lavishly the care and interest of the 
grower. 


Now, while 2 í We have a 
they are in z : particularly 
bloom you ert À ; : fine stock 
can more $ . . of strong 
readily et 3 field grown 
sense their ee ; vs L plants for 
infinite Saas biu d delivery 
beauty and MOL 1 VE, this fall. 
choose your W 495355 5 These will 
particular ey Near. S. afford you 
favorites— TESI 4 a wealth of 
or perhaps 5 AL he ha; bloom from 
leave the > EE i > LS June to 
choice tous. yir y a WE: October. 


As the supply of plants is limited early ordering " advisable: 
Choice Selected Hybrids $2. 
Belladonna, Light Blue 
Rellamosum, Dark Blue—white eye 3.50 sag 
Named varieties—-50c each 5.00 " 


Our catalogue lists the choicest selection of hardy perennials, many 
of which are excellent planted in contrast with Delphinium. 


Outpost Nurseries 


DANBURY ROAD, RIDGEFIELD, 
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From a painting by WALTER BIGGS 
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What! Company in the cellar! 


S, INDEED. Invite them down. No reason 
why they shouldn't see the cellar if you 
have an Ipzat TYPE A Heat Macuine. 


The Ipgat TYPE A, being itself so clean 
and handsome, has caused hundreds of cellars 
to be cleaned up and dressed up; it has turned 
the wasted part of the home into a usable and 
useful part. 


“It is the most efficient heating plant on the mar- 
ket, and is very easily kept clean,” writes Leland H. 


Lyon, New York architect, whose home is in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

“Many men, when visiting me, are amazed that 
the room in which the Inea TYPE A stands should 
be so entirely free from gas or dust. I have several 
electrical devices in the same room and there is, at no 
time, any appreciable amount of dust on the motors.” 


Why not, like Mr. Lyon, add another floor 
—the cellar—to the serviceable part of your 
home? The Ipgat TYPE A will do it, and will 
pay back its cost in the fuel it saves. 


Send to either address below for an illustrated booklet 
which tells the whole story 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


104 WEST 42ND STREET, New York 


D Google 
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816 So. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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yee often see, scattered through 
the magazine, names under photo- 
graphs, mysterious names set in 
small type. They are the names of 
the photographers who took the 
pictures and we give them credit be- 
cause their artistic creations hel 

make the magazine beautiful. This 
month you might like to meet them 
and so we'll make them stand up one 
by one, the way the conductor of a 
symphony bids his solo musicians 
stand up to receive personal ap- 
plause. 


Drrx Duryea. The “Drix” is a 
short cut from Hendrick Vanderbilt 
Duryea, which at best is a ponderable 
and ponderous name. Quite young, 
slim, hardworking. Last year he and 
his mother, Minga Pope Duryea, 
photographed some of the finest homes 
and gardens in England and France 
and this work has been shown in 
several magazines, notably HoUsE & 
GARDEN. 


SCHUYLER CARTERET LEE. Little 
slip of a fellow, not over 120 pounds, 
with a moustache pleasantly reminis- 
cent of Mr. Charlie Chaplin’s. He also 
has an eye for architectural effects and 
has acquired the knack of registering 
them on a plate. 


GerorcE W. Hartinc. Here is a 
man who used to take photographs 
while he wasn’t painting; he now 
paints while he isn’t photographing. 
A large person, hailing from the west- 
ern plains and with a cowboy bass 
voice, he is perhaps the most patient 
of all our photographic assistants. 
We like the big ring he wears because 
it goes with his big person, and we can 
forgive the “‘sideboards” that give a 
longish line to his otherwise rotund 
face, but we have our doubts about his 
hat. A modified cowboy hat. He has 
never been known to lose it because 
everyone knows whose hat it is. Mr. 
Harting photographs many of the in- 
teriors of the houses we show. 
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This delightful house entrance 
will be shown in the October 
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Mattie Epwarps Hewitt. One of 
the hardest things to take successfully 
is a flower garden and yet Mrs. Hewitt 
has mastered the art. That is be- 
cause she not only knows photography 
but knows and loves gardens and 
flowers. She is unquestionably the 
finest photographer of gardens we 
have. A blithe spirit, very much of a 
business woman, capable of an enor- 
mous amount of work and very pretty 
withal, it is among the pleasures of 
our rather hectic life to have the 
assistahce of so capable and charming 
a person as Mrs. Hewitt. 


KENNETH CLARK. Urbanity com- 
mingled with a nice taste for archi- 
tecture characterizes both Mr. Clark 
and his work. He is a silent photog- 
rapher on the job, preferring to let his 
pictures speak for 


Jous WarLacE GirLrs. A tall 
blond, fast going bald, a man to argue 
you out of your shoes. Yet we have 
enjoyed being argued at these past 
eight years, for Gillies has done the 
majority of the houses shown in that 
time. Due to his appreciation of 
architecture and his ability to picture 
it, House & GaAnpEN has gained its 
architectural prestige. Gillies drives a 
long low car and sails boats. 


Rosert W. TrBBs. One day you 
find him holding a camera, the next 


.holding a music score, for when he is 


not taking country estates for House 
& GARDEN he is managingan oratorio 
society. Another large person, com- 
pletely bald, and given to keeping his 
appointments with annoying and 
helpful punctuality. 


Pati B. Wattace. In the files 
of Mr. Wallace's photographic plates 
you can find pictured the history of 
Philadelphia and its environs. His 
work has been shown in House& Gar- 
DEN almost from its beginning twenty- 
two years ago, making him the dean 
of them all. 
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Three new Victrola models 


The three new Victrola models 
illustrated herewith incorporate 
Victrola musical quality in cabinets 
ee all the skill of the master 

ners of other generations—a 

det combination of art and utility 
| TOES i with moderate cost, resulting from 
| Mahogany, $250 Electric, $290 our unequalled facilities and long 
experience. 


Fully equipped with albums, 
Victrola No. 2 sound-box, new im- 
proved Victor tapering tone-arm and 
goose-neck sound-box tube, full- 
floating amplifier, speed indicator and 
the simple, reliable Victor motor. 


Built entirely in the Victor facto- 
ries, which are the largest devoted 
entirely to the production of one 
musical product. 


In buying a talking-machine con- 
sider that you must choose the 


a Victrola No. 405 


Wainut, $250 Electric, $290 Victrola or something you hope will 


do as well and remember that the 
Victrola—the standard by which all 
are judged—costs no more. 


A selected list of Victor Records 
illustrating Victor quality 


Lucia—Sextet Galli-Curci, Egener, Caruso, 


de Luca, Journet, Bada 95212 $3.50 

Berceuse from Jocelyn McCormack and Kreisk r 89106 2.00 

Elegie — Melodie Caruso and Elman 89066 2.00 

Song of the Volga Boatmen — Chaliapin 88663 1.75 

Whispering Hope Gluck and Homer 87524 1.50 

Ave Maria (Schubert) Heifetz 74563 1.75 

Minuet in G (Paderewski) Paderewski 74533 1.75 

Victrola No. 410 La Capinera (The Wren) Galli-Curci 64792 1.25 
Mahogany, $300 Electric, $340 Traviata— Prelude | VictorSymphony Orchestra 35717 1.25 


Waltz of the Flowers 
National Emblem March U. S. Marine Band 


Lights Out March Arthur Pryor's bel 18498 


. 
a 
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JuNictrola 


V HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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LOYDS, that remarkable British Company 
which will take a bet on almost anything, has 
not, so far as we know, laid a wager on gardening. 
Imagine laying a bet like this: If I plant a peony 
garden this fall, what odds do you take against it 
giving me flower next May and June? Although 
Lloyds hasn’t done it, practically every gardener in 
the land lays just such odds with himself when he 
does his autumn work. Perhaps Lloyds hasn't 
dared take that bet because the odds are so heavily 
against it. In order to make it a sure thing, we 
have a Fall Gardening Guide, published in October 
and these are a few of the subjects to be found in it: 
Plans and suggestions for a peony and iris garden. 
Imagine a little enclosure 16’ x 20’, or a great hillside 
planted to iris and peonies, to be the glory of spring! 
Robert S. Lemmon designed these gardens. 

Planting suggestions for a fragrant garden, ar- 
ranged by Elsa H. Rehmann. 

An outline of the necessary fall gardening work. 

A description of English cottage gardens and 
wherein lays their charm. 

Three pages of beautiful gardens—a tulip garden, 
a small formal garden and a garden for a small coun- 
try cottage. 

To these Richard Le Gallienne adds an essay on 
the garden, the best he has done on this delightful 
subject. 

For the reader who plans to build, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton describes how he made his own house; 
Matlack Price prepares a questionnaire on remodel- 
ing old houses, two pages show a variety of enclo- 
sures and four houses of differing sizes and types 
display a wealth of suggestions. 

Nor is the third major topic of the magazine 
neglected, for in this issue will also be shown a stim- 
ulating Portfolio of Interiors, an article on corner 
furniture, rooms in silver and gold and some sug- 
gestions for concealing the telephone, a page of 
Spanish furniture besides two pages of articles se- 
lected by the House & GARDEN shoppers. 
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T has been said that you may know a good gar- 

dener by the fact that he can mouth well in botani- 
cal Latin. And yet there are readers who ask us why 
we bother with clumsy Latin names of flowers when 
the common names are so much simpler, prettier 
and easier to remember. The answer, of course, 
is that common names are not common, they arc 
local, whereas Latin names are universally used. 

There is Aconitum Napellus. Use that term, and 
gardeners in France, Italy, England, America and 
the farthest isle will understand what you mean. 
But you couldn't expect them to know all the 
common names, of which a few are: Grandmother's 
Nightcap, Helmet flower, Adam and Eve, Bear's 
Foot, Cat's Tail, Jacob's Chariot, Jackie's Match, 
Monk's Cowl, Face-in-a-Hood, Cuckold's Cap and 
Monkshood. The humble Verbena masks under 
such common names as Holy Herb, Juno's Tears 
and Mercury's Moist Blood. Chieranthus Cheiri is 
called Gilliflower, Wall Flower, Jilliver, July Flower, 
Keyry and Heartsease. The Viola is also known as 
Heartsease; and therein lies another disadvantage of 
common names—the same common name is applied 
to quite a number of different flowers. The Aquilegia 
is called Columbine and, in some localities, so is 
verbena officinalis. The Primula is known asHens and 
Chicks and so, by some people, is one of the Sedums. 

By all means preserve local names, but do not 
scorn the universal tongue of botanical Latin. It 
will carry you where even Esperanto will not. 
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AST month we mentioned the awakening inter- 
est in Spanish furniture now evident among 
manufacturers of furniture and decorators. To this 
news we must add the fact that in England Regency 
furniture is enjoying quite a vogue. It is said that 
the King and Queen have accepted plans for the 
renovation of several palace rooms in the Regency 
taste. It may be that this style will come to us and, 
anticipating such a revival, House & GARDEN takes 
pleasure in presenting an article on Regency furni- 
ture in this issue. In the next issue, as noted before, 
there will be an appreciatior of Spanish furniture 
and its usefulness and decorative possibilities in the 
modern American home. A year from now these 
two styles may be sought by every one who appre- 
ciates the latest taste in furniture. In anticipating 
this House & GARDEN gives its readers the first tip. 
That, incidentally, is one of our endeavors. As 
Vogue anticipates the style ir dress and Vanity Fair 
the style in the arts, so House & GARDEN serves its 
purpose in gardening, architecture and decoration. 
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uus name of Jackson Thornton Dawson will 
always be held in grateful memory by those who 
know and love gardens. A great man in horticulture, 
a foremost propagator of woody plants in our coun- 
try, a pioneer in the field of hybridization, his good 
deeds follow him, not only at the Arnold Arboretum 
where he labored but in gardens throughout the 
world. It is fitting then that a tribute should be 
paid his memory. This tribute is taking the form of 
a fund to be placed with the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, the interest of which 
is to be used for prizes, lectures and medals, or, as 
the trustees may direct, to commend and encourage 
the science and practise of hybridization and propa- 
gation of hard wooded plants. 
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2 gs paragraph should be called ‘‘Britain and 
Bathrooms". It is apropos of an argument 
which has been conducted in London papers. Some 
old houses, it seems, were being remodeled into mod- 
ern apartments and the architects were planning, as 
is natural in this country, to provide a private bath 
to each flat. Then the storm broke. Indignant read- 
ers of the papers couldn't understand why such 
valuable space was wasted. They suggested that 
one bathroom on each floor would be ample. Im- 
agine such a controversy arising in American papers! 
Imagine an architect planning a modern flat without 
a private bath! What amuses us about the incident 
is the fact that, of all the nations, the British lead in 
talking about their morning tubs and bathing in 
general and yet their provision for taking these 
baths is generally inadequate. 
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NOTHER inadequacy that strikes Americans 
visiting England is the limited number of tele- 
phones in private houses. When one sends a mes- 
sage it is sent by telegraph. This process requires 
the services of several people and considerable time 
—the writing of the wire and its transmission to a 
telegraph central and the delivery of the wire at the 
other end. If there is an answer, the process has to 
be repeated. How much simpler it is merely to lift 
a telephone receiver and deliver the message direct, 
simpler in time and efforts. The telephone is a sym- 
bol of efficiency, a vehicle of indiscretion and a bless- 
ing by no means unmixed, connected up by countless 
wires with our every activity, both business and so- 
cial. It saves untold time, and in return exacts its 
toll of wasted time, for every unlicensed pest (who 
would never send his idle chatterings by messengers) 
can unhook a telephone transmitter anywhere he 
happens to bé, and without let or hindrance rob 
you of fifteen or twenty minutes while he yammers 
aimlessly of this or that to while away some of his 
own idleness. There remains yet to be written a 
work on “The Psychology of the Telephone,” and if 
someone does it, it will prove, no doubt, that the 
advantage of the instrument far outweighs its dis- 
advantages. Some become more truthful, others un- 
blushing liars by virtue of a few miles of wire; some 
become more courageous, others more cowardly 
than normal; some more polite, others more rude, 
again by virtue of a few miles of wire. Take away the 
telephone and most of us would have far fewer vain 
promises and downright lies to make good on, and 
our lives would thereby be purified and made 
simpler, but at the same time virtually all the 
business of living and working, as well as playing, 
would be slowed down and made more difficult. 

In this country, not a doubt of it, we live on the 
telephone, and if we were suddenly forced to become 
as chary of its use as the English, it would be as 
though we had been deprived of one of our cardinal 
senses. 
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F the authors, architects and decorators who 

contributed to this issue, a few names are new. 
Mr. Ralph Erskine is President of the Erskine, 
Danforth Corporation and Mrs. Elsie Sloan Farley 
is a decorator practising in New York. T. A. Wolfe 
is an English authority on period furniture. Ethel 
Davis Seal is a Philadelphia decorator and a writer 
on decorating. Phyllis Ackerman is an authority on 
wall coverings, her last book being ** Wall Paper: Its 
History, Design and Use". Montrose J. Moses, who 
has contributed before to House & GARDEN, is a 
dramatic critic and author of a long line of books on 
the drama. Annette Hoyt Flanders is a landscape 
architect practising in New York. She has many 
gardens to her credit. Her photograph was shown 
on the Gardener's Calendar page in July. Samuel 
Fraser is a well-known authority on fruit, living 
in Geneseo, New York. H. Stuart Ortloff is a land- 
scape architect, practising in New York. Mr. & 
Mrs. G. Glen Gould are well-known for their author- 
itative articles on art and furniture topics. Frank J. 
Forster, whose houses have appeared from time to 
time in these pages, is a New York architect. 
Finally, Charles Hanson Towne occupies the edi- 
torial page this month with an essay on little gar- 
dens. He will be remembered for his essay on little 
houses in the July, 1922. issue. 
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THE GARDEN DOOR 


One should nol come upon a garden suddenly. 
The garden door should provide a gradual 
approach by slow degrees—first a glimpse 
promising the beauty that lies beyond, then the 
actuality of flowers and foliage. This approach 
can be afforded by using a French door with 
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small panes or, as in this country house 
glimpse, by the door flanked with small-paned 
windows reaching from lintel to sill. The 
wooden mullions break up the view into a 
number of panels that produce a variety 
of views to delight and intrigue the eye 
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FURNISHING AN EARLY AMERICAN HOME 


In the Authentic Work of Colonial Cabinet-makers and Carpenters 
Is Found the Inspiration for the good Reproductions of Today 


RALPH C. ERSKINE 


T various periods in the world’s 
history and in various countries 

there have been high-water marks in 
the art of the people. A search into 
the causes of these waves of superi- 
ority in design and artistry is in- 
tensely interesting and is a search 
into the causes of the civilizations 
themselves. For what man has 
made for his habitation, use and 
adornment is the most significant 
sign of himself,—his ideals, his 
civilization, his spirit. It is also 
valuable to search into the causes of 
degradation in art and to understand 


The rough beam above these cot- 
tage casement windows, the color- 
ful chintz, and the simple furni- 
ture are in complete harmony 


the reasons for the periods of utter 
carelessness regarding beauty of or- 
nament, color and design; for it will 
be found that these low-water marks 
are also significant of the people 
themselves,—their habits, their opin- 
ions of what is right and wrong, their 
morals, their ideals about family life. 

Great beauty and lavishness in art 
may go hand in hand with decadence 
in morals and an essential careless- 
ness regarding the welfare of our 
neighbor. One cannot evolve a for- 
mula of significance to cover these 
phases, nevertheless there are certain 


A number of delightful cottage 
pieces are grouped in this com- 
modious Living Room. Furni- 
ture from Erskine, Danforth Co. 
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The open stairs and rough beams give cool- 
ness and sense of space to this cottage hall 


Natural wood furniture finished in mellow 
tones is especially suitable for the bedroom 


While the timbers in this cottage dining 
room are massive, rude collage furniture has 
been chosen to be in harmony with them. 
The fireplace is also in keeping with them 
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generalities that can be applied. For 
example, the age that gave to our own 
country our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, our Constitution and such con- 
sciousness of the welfare of others as is 
evidenced in these writings, also gave us 
the exquisite highboys and lowboys, the 
refined forms in moldings and panels, the 
chaste doorways and countless other 
things that show a consciousness of sub- 
tle refinement in line and form. 

As in China in the 16th Century, the 
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] j " : Apple green, coral and burnt orange are the 
The introduction of bookshelves into this colors in this cottage breakfast porch 
cottage dining room gives an uncommon Y 

and intimate touch to the room. The fire- 

place also is rather unusual in its design Curtains in rose and blue and furniture in 
dull green blue are used in this bedroom 
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common potters of the people produced 
glazes that are recognized as one of the 
high-water marks of the ceramic art, and 
as in Poland in the 18th Century certain 
rugs now called “Polonaise” were woven 
for the nobility by a group of Persian 
weavers, that have become the most 
valuable rugs in the world, just so there 
was a high-water mark in furniture mak- 
ing from 1690 to 1740, in New England 
and in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Nothing is more livable 
than the American 
farmhouse ly pe of archi- 
tecture, especially when 
different generations 
have added a wing. 
The three roof lines are 
unusually picturesque 
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The living room on the opposile page, furnished 
ın the manner of an early American interior, 
has cream walls and net curtains trimmed with 
blue taffeta ruffles. Other color notes are pro- 
vided by the slip covers and hooked rugs 


No over-hangings have been used in the dining 
room lest they obstruct the view of a beautiful 
old-fashioned garden. Some of the color of the 
garden is repeated in the landscape paper, 
a reproduction of an 18th Century design 


THE LONG ISLAND RESIDENCE of MRS. 
RUSSELL LLOYD-JONES aż SEARINGTOWN 


ELSIE SLOAN FARLEY, Decorator 
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Delightfully gay is this 
bedroom with its green 
and while paper, gray- 
green floor, hooked rugs, 
maple furniture and 
deep cream net curtains 
held back with old wine 
colored gimp lie backs 
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IN PRAISE OF THE LITTLE GARDEN 


Whether It Be a City Backyard or the Intimate Enclosure on a 
Country Place, to Love Such Beauty Is to Be Rich Indeed 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


N England, that “precious stone set in the silver sea," no house 
and grounds are too small but they afford room for some sort of 

garden; and it is not only among the well-conditioned that this 
beautiful idea flourishes and is carried out. Few are so poor that 
they will dispense with a garden—just as they will not dispense 
with tea. They would relinquish a room—indeed, a garden is more 
essential than a room could be, since it is a glamorous addition as 
well as a practical necessity—before they would relinquish a row 
of plants or the most modest little border of bulbs. 

Tew of us save money, because we feel that we seldom have a 
sufficiently large sum to put away; and we think it hardly worth 
while to tuck five dollars, say, into the bank—we will wait for the 
golden day when we can deposit at least a hundred. But alas! that 
day never seems to come. Similarly, we think it rather absurd and 
futile to fuss over a patch of grass at the back of our city house. 
Some day we will have ten acres in the country—then wait and see! 
But somehow the ten dream-acres never materialize, and the single 
tree in our urban yard is allowed to languish, since it is not thought 
worth keeping up. 

But just as enthusiasm dwindles over little things, it increases 
amazingly, rolls slowly but surely toward compound interest, if 
we but give it the requisite start. The opulent garden of our 
neighbor often discourages us in our efforts with our own pitiful 
little foot of earth; we have a sense of false pride about our paucity 
of material, and feel that it would be foolhardy to dress up our 
limited domain, perhaps hold us up to ridicule if we should plant 
lowly pansies when next door there is a riot of roses. 


HE English have no such silly inhibitions. A little dash of 

color at some suburban doorstep may be the connecting link 
between two glorious gardens on either side; may be the means, 
indeed, of completing a perfect pattern which you and I happily 
view from our motor or train—a pattern which would not exist 
except for the temerity of that modest middle fellow who is un- 
ashamed to add his bit to the substantial whole. Civic pride steps 
in, you see, in some communities; and upon its head may rest the 
blame for that wild and daring desire which is in most of us to 
possess a garden of our own. 

There is nothing that rewards the laborer more than the sudden 
magical appearance, some fine morning, of a burst of blue or scarlet 
flame out of the cold brown earth. Something mysteriously lovely 
happens to one’s soul at the sight of such magic; and I doubt if, 
in all history, there is record of a single serious crime having been 
committed by a gardener—or even by a city florist. I could under- 
stand a jeweler, handling gorgeous but cold emeralds and diamonds, 
taking it into his head to kill his enemy. Greed might be a compo- 
nent part of one dealing in precious stones; a certain hardness and 
bitterness and envy might easily come into the heart of such a man. 
The very chiseled perfection of a ruby might cause him to think in 
coldly polite chiseled phrases; and his deed of darkness would 


probably be done with skill and finesse. But a gardener—his hours 
are softly spent, and there is as much relation between him and a 
lapidary as there is between the old-fashioned country coachman, 
with a deathless love of horses, and the modern cruel-looking taxi- 
driver, just out of jail, plunging recklessly through our city streets. 


HE pity of life has always seemed to me to lie in that habit 

which most of us have of postponing our pleasures. We Ameri- 
cans, particularly, fear to seem to fail in any endeavor—as though 
there were some penalty attached to normal dreaming in a world 
that is money mad. We say that we will do so-and-so tomorrow— 
or when we can get around to it. I know at least twenty town 
people who talk fondly of farms and chickens and pigs, who are 
actually afraid to leave the beaten tracks of the city, lest they 
appear awkward and out of place in the country. They forget that 
the longer they delay their going to a bucolic paradise the less 
strength they will have to make the start; they do not realize that 
the years crowd out our dreams as well as our energy, and that the 
sunset over the hill is, in the twinkling of an eye, only a wonderful 
memory. 

The wise Thoreau once said that a few feet of earth were all one 
needed for complete happiness. No matter how rich we are, we 
can live in but one house at a time, and drink only so many cups 
of coffee with our breakfast. What is the need, then, of piling 
on extravagance and luxury? What does a millionaire know of the 
delight, looking down on his formal Italian garden, with its pools 
and ghostly statues, of the poor man digging with his own hands in 
the soil of his two-by-four front yard? 

I have seen a whole long dingy street illuminated and glorified 
by one little flower box on a window sill, just as I have known a 
plain countenance to take on loveliness through the faintest of 
smiles. Thomas Campion’s line, ‘‘There is a garden in her face," 
is not an exaggeration. No beautiful statement ever more com- 
pletely won the hearts of human beings; and when that most 
graceful of poets, Robert Herrick, gave the world his singing creed, 
he said that he would chant 


* Of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June, and July flowers." 


And always, through his delicate lyrics, runs that thread of flowery 
rhyme; that perpetual stress is there of the wonder of gardens and 
meadows and bees and kine—all the beautifully simple things 
which go to make life lovelier and sweeter. 

A thing does not have to be big to be important; indeed, often, 
if not always, the smallest of our possessions are those we love the 
most. A mere handful of love-songs is all Burns bequeathed to us; 
yet who would exchange them for a Solomon's temple packed with 
kingly pride? And rather than the vast ocean, I would prefer 
that tiny pool, so dear to Yeats, "too small to hold a star". 

(Continued on page 124) 
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ARCHES AND VISTAS 


The best way to think of a door opening is as 
though it were a frame, and the vista through it 
a picture. In that way the effect of awkwardness is 
escaped and a result such as this hallway gives is 
achieved. Here are three adjacent openings, 
happily composed by the magic of the arch, which 
has been always architecture’s greatest gift to 
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building. The materials, too, compose happily, 
since they are related in texture and feeling—and 
the rough cast of the walls and arches, the sturdy 
oak of the doors, the single, robust lines of the stairs 
and the newel post. Thus good, logical design 
makes ornament unnecessary. The houseis at Larch- 
mont, N. Y. C.C. Merritt is owner and architect 
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The gilt ornament on the 
back of the arm chair is 
characteristic of ihe Em- 
pire period, as is the leg 
with its inward curve. 
Ithas an upholstered seat 


A set of Regency furni- 
ture from which this chair 
is chosen is made of 
ebonised wood with gold 
lines, and with seats up- 
holstered in figured chints 


Both the lines of this painted sofa and its ornamentation are character- 
istic of the Regency. Its covering is toile de Jouy. The effect is rather 
odd and yet, some rooms it would fit admirably 


The brass feel and in-curving legs with small stretchers 
J J g teg 
give a charming grace to the Regency table shown below 


Graceful, comfortable 

lines of arms and back, 

such as those of this 

arm chair, are char- 

acteristic of the best 

work done in the period 
of tke Regency 


The painted decorations 

on some of the Regency 

chairsarequiteamusing. 

This, for example, is 

painted red brown with 

a small design of leaves 
and flowers 


An cbonized couch is 
upholstered in black 
and gold and elabo- 
ralely ornamented. The 
bronze lamp, typical of 
the iod, has been 
modernized electrically 
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STORY OF REGENCY FURNITURE 


The Rise, Decline and Renaissance of This Style Constitutes an 
Interesting Chapter in English Furniture H. istory 


HE thirty years odd, during which the 

First Empire style was fashionable in 
England, is a short span in the history of 
furniture; yet it ranks now as a period which 
is more aptly called “Regency” than Eng- 
lish Empire. H.R.H. Prince George of 
Wales was, at twenty-one, already a vir- 
tuoso, deeply interested in the arrangement 
of his new residence, Carlton Palace, and of 
what Thackeray calls “his hideous house at 
Brighton”. Later, as Regent, he was spend- 
ing fortunes in fresh splendors which were 
designed and made for him in the new fash- 
ion inaugurated in France by Napoleon. 
The vogue spread rapidly; without the 
royal patronage it may be doubted whether 
the old style would have been ousted to the 
same extent, established as it was on beauty 
and tradition; in that respect the English 
interior stood in no need of change. It was 
otherwise in France; Napoleon wanted 
glorious surroundings, but 
he wanted them to be com- 
memorative of his own glor- 
ies in Egypt and Syria, 
blottingout the hatedmemo- 
ries of Louis Quinze and 
Louis Seize, with a grandeur 
at once startling and new. 
He succeeded, for although 
there is a trace of Louis 
Quatorze in the military 
pomp and stateliness of 
Empire, still the change 
was wonderful enough to be 
imitated by half Europe, 
let alone England. 

George Smith, “‘ Upholder 
extraordinary to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of 
Wales," exults over ‘“‘the 
great and propitious change 
in our national taste,” and 
extols quite fulsomely “the 
true knowledge and su- 
perior virtu" of his royal 
patron. This natural en- 
thusiasm for what was a 
mighty source of revenue 
to the "upholder" and 
cabinet-maker of the period, 
hasnot been precisely shared 
by posterity; the furniture 
has, on the whole, been 
passed over negligently, 
even a little unjustly. 

“Pure Regency” (if the 
term may be allowed), has 
a certain well-defined limit 
that cannot be stretched 
much beyond 1830, when 
the royal connoisseur, 
George the Fourth, died, 
though it includes some few 
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years before his Regency in 1810. From 1830 
taste declined, and presently all but van- 
ished; unerringly the early Victorians chose 
the worst features of Regency furniture to 
embody and perpetuate in theirs. This con- 
fusion went on til the eighteen-eighties, 
when England began to wake up from her 
forty-years’-long nightmare of ugliness. At 
once too near and too far from the preced- 
ing epoch to discriminate, the cultured set 
about obliterating its every trace; early and 
late, good and bad—whatever recalled their 
unregenerate days—alike was condemned 
and banished from the esthetic home. 
Much water has gone under the bridge 
since then, and time has wrought the 
miracle that never fails to act upon what 
was originally sound and conscientious in 
workmanship—it acquires the new charm 
of antiquity. Neo-Georgians are now 
discovering in these once neglected pieces 


quality and character that goes far to 
condone the faults. Bit by bit, Regency 
is coming in again. 

The period covers the third and latest 
classic revival. The familiar Graeco-Roman 
details all reappear—the lion's paw and 
mask; Ionic column and Corinthian capital; 
egg-and-tongue moldings and beadings; 
sacrificial head of beasts, chimerz; acanthus 
scrolls, reeding, and so on. Formerly, these 
devices had been applied to furniture as dec- 
orations, the new development went further 
and copied the structural outlines as well. 
Seat, and altar, throne, chariot, tripod, and 
dais of the Pharoahs and Cæsars were 
adapted to the “sophas” and suites, the 
card-tables, the armchairs and side-boards 
of British domesticity. Whether the result 
was good, interesting, or something quite 
other depended on the adaptor. Some pieces 
have the restraint and dignity of Napoleonic 
work; some have a kind of 
home-like charm; in others 
the style and proportions 
are lost in meaningless con- 
volutions and ill-considered 
ornament. 

Thomas Hope was one of 
the apostles of the move- 
ment; ‘‘Hope’s Empire" is 
often cited as though he 
were the originator, he was, 
at all events, a pioneer. 
Clever, wealthy, and much 
traveled, he was already 
famous for the Egyptian 
and Moorish decorations of 
his house in Portland Place, 
when his book on Household 
Furniture was published, in 
a kind of rage of protest 
against "the extravagant 
caricatures [of his style] 
most wretchedly distorted 
and most inconsistently 
united." His own designs 
were almost too consistent, 
in their cold, close copying 
of ancient bas-reliefs and 
paintings, but no one had a 
higher standard. English 
workmen could not satisfy 
him; “there is no one," he 
cries, “in all this vast 
teeming metropolis to whom 
I can entrust the more en- 
riched parts of my design." 

(Continued. on. page 120) 


This Regency interior has 
blue walls and chocolate 
moldings. The chiffonier 
and stand are of mahogany, 
the chairs black and gilt. 


(Right) This handsome hand- 
blocked linen has a tan ground 
and a design in brown, blue, 
yellow and mulberry. Other color 
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Below is a reproduction of an 
old chinlz with a putly back- 
ground and an excellent design 
in many soft colors. Courtesy of 
Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, Inc. 


combinations. The Chintz Shop 


For covering the occasioral chair comes a 

siriped velvet in blue, old rose, lan and wine 

color with stripes in a darker shade and in gold. 
From Mrs. Gillette Nichols 


comes in blue and brown, jade and 

brown, orchid and gold, blue and gold, 

blue and rose and mulberry and blue. 
From Agnes Foster Wright 


for curtains or lo cover an occasional 

chair or settee, It has a gold ground and 

figures in deep rose, yellow and green. 
Courlesy of Karl Freund 
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| Below is a practical sunfast fabric that 
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The beautiful brocade above can be used 
I 
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The interesting sunfast fabric 
al the left comes in a variety of 
colors: old blue and yellow, dark 
blueand gold or orange and green. 
From Agnes Foster Wright 


(Above) A sunfast fabric for cur- 
tains or upholstery can be had in 
blue, rose, mulberry or green | 
with a lattice pattern in dull 
gold. From Mrs. Gillette Nichols 
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NEW FABRICS FOR FALL FURNISHINGS i 


From New York Decorators 


viatzea by GOC gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Much of the success of 
this breakfast room is 
due lo the wide window 
with its interesting 
striped roller shades. It 
is in the Lake Forest, 
Illinois, home of J. G. 
Sample, Esq. David 
Zork was the decorator 


A combination sun 
porch and breakfast 
room is sure to be a 
success when the fur- ' 
nishings are simple and 
livable and when there 
are long rows of case- 
ments. Frank J. Fors- 
ter was the architect 


A GROUP of SUN PORCHES 


and BREAKFAST ROOMS 


Digitizea by GOC gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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BREAKFAST ROOMS 
of 
COLOR AND LIGHT 


RRs 


M. E. Hewitt 


A breakfast room without sun is un- 
thinkable. The wide windows on two 
sides of the airy room above have been 
left uncurlained to give more of a sense 
of the out-of-doors. The gay painted 
furniture, in an unusual design, and the 
lattice ceiling are both interesting and 
different. Chamberlin Dodds, decorator 


Charmingly original is the little break- 
fast room at the right with its Egvplian 
frieze in dull red, yellow, green and 
black. Yellow and green striped linen 
covers the daybed and two Egvplian 
chairs. The willow chairs are in dull 
red and the table and chairs in soft green. 
Miss Gheen, Inc., of Chicago, decorator 
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CITY BACKYARD 


M. E. Hewitt 


The two pictures on this page show whal 
comfort and attractive livableness can be 
given an ordinary city backyard. The 

J , } uc n j feature of the one abore is the altractive 
’ arched door cut into the wall of the house 
ooh amas " ' and the brick stairs leading into the 
dining room. It is in the New 
York home of Mrs. H. L. Fountain 


High walls insure privacy and a gay 
siriped awning protects one from the 
glare of the sun. The comfortable furni- 
ture, painted apple green, the flowered 
chintz coverings, the long arched win- 
dows and the many growing plants, 
adapled to such a situation, preserve 
the illusion of an outdoor room 
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ITALIAN ROOMS 


Given a Colorful Background, the Sturdier Types of Italian 
Furniture Seem Pleasantly at Home in the M: oderu House 


OME years ago we little thought it 

would be our good fortune to be able 
to buy, at moderate prices, furniture of the 
Italian spirit copied and adapted from price- 
less examples of the Italian school. This 
has come to pass. Even the architecture of 
our houses has responded in satisfactory 
measure, so that furniture of this charac- 
ter may be seen at the best advantage. 
In the midst cf the full swing of a present- 
day revived Georgian and Colonial era is 
seen this love of the distinctly opposite 
Italian flavor, an oasis of variety that is 
always welcome in any measure of same- 
ness, merely by way of contrast, if for 
nothing else. 

To be worthy of this new Italian beauty, 
houses have squared themselves and be- 
come more austerely classic; wrought iron 
is introduced in chaste embellishments 
that further carry out the same idea; the 
formality of Italian gardens is felt in the 
development of the house setting; there is 
a bit of mosaic run in the sanded garden 
wall. Inside the house we find bits of 
"property" typical of the new ideal— 
tiled hallway floors, wrought iron wall fix- 
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tures and lanterns, torchères of formality 
standing to light the wide doorway, carved 
stone mantels: little touches in themselves, 
not all present at once, perhaps, but show- 
ing the trend of the growth of a movement 
that is becoming popular. And even when 
such concrete signs of the times are not 
possible to follow out, there is, at any rate, 
a more studied simplicity and a chaste 
dignity apparent in backgrounds that are 
designed to make the best of some of these 
stately Italian pieces. This at least can 
be done. 

It is in human nature to wish for change, 
and as a mere reaction from the Dutch 
Colonial, beautifully satisfactory as this is, 
we find furniture and houses interpreting 
the sturdier spirits of even earlier days, 
done in terms of a modernity that embraces 
the spirit of these old things while merely 
adapting them to the needs of a practical 
age. The plainness of colored stucco; the 
decorative simplicity of trim painted in old 
peacock and apple greens; the subtle brown- 
ness of stone that rambles pleasantly in 
modern English or Italian fashion and per- 
mits the most alluring modern glints of 
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curtains of old gold or silver at leaded panes 
—these are the modern settings that thrill 
us when combined with the furniture of 
modern Italian spirit. And as we bring to 
this reinterpreted furniture our new ideas, 
our new settings, our new adaptations 
and combinations, we find that we have 
something new, aíter all, and ours, even 
though it is founded on principles proved 
well pleasing centuries ago. - 

So if you know your personality is not 
spindled and quaintly frilled, and if you 
have a house that will lend itself to these 
Italian inspirations, seize your opportu- 
nity now while the wherewithal may be 
bought reasonably in the shops, unless 
you want to wait until Italian soars again 
into the connoisseur class. There are tables 
that make a wonderful showing for the 
price you pay, from massive library tables 
and dining room draw tables, to round or 
octagonal tables, and smaller chair arm 
stands, usually of walnut, and carved much 
or little, depending on the date of the 
inspiration. There are chairs and sofas, 
mostly inspired by the work of one of the 
later Italian periods, the typical chair type 
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Italian furniture may 
be mixed with Jaco- 
bean pieces, as both 
have sturdy lines. In 
tkis paneled liring 
room the dominant 
color of the*hangings 
and upholstery is blue 
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Because of the dig- 
rity of its lines Ital- 
ian furnilure is espe- 
cially suitable for cer- 
tain types of halls. 
Here the walls are 


sanded gray and the FERDI- we A 


rug is of dark blue di ; á ù 
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being upholstered in back and seat similarly that much variety and leeway may result ` line Italian spirit, you might follow some- 
to the chair shown in the drawing of the from a judicious mixture of Italian styles, what the accompanying picture of the liv- 
hall. These straight Italian chairs may be and that there may even be the addition of ing room. Wood-paneled walls take the 
found in all sizes and degrees of importance, such English forms as are suitable, pre- place of those that were highly colored and 
and in all prices. Besides tables and chairs, eminently Elizabethan, Tudor, and Wil- heavily decorated in the day when palaces 
typical Italian pieces are cupboards, chests, liam and Mary, when these are desired for were the vogue, an adaptation more in line 
consoles, buffets, cabinets for writing or variety or convenience. with needs of the present. These paneled 
other purposes, settees, stools and benches. To interpret the earlier and more mascu- walls are toned the cool brown of walnut, 


And we usually think of Italian 
furniture as being interpreted in 
walnut wood, or by surfaces that 
are painted decoratively. 

Without really going into the 
history of the Italian movement, 
which is not my purpose here, it 
is well to remember that the Ital- 
jan revival was governed by two 
historical influences; the first that 
of the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
when massive furniture was seen 
against ornate and richly colored 
backgrounds, an epoch of mascu- 
linity; and the second that of the 
18th Century, when classicism was 
everywhere dominant, the back- 
grounds pale and chaste, the fur- 
niture more simple, the colors more 
subtle and restrained, an era fem- 
inine in its refinement and grace. 
These two influences account for 
the vital differences noted today 
in modern Italian furnishings by 
the amateur who finds it hard to 
believe that both can really be 
true Italian. But once satisfied 
that they can be, it is realized 


with a putty-colored painted up- 
per wall and ceiling; and through- 
out the room, punctuating its 
mellow brownness, are insistent 
notes of the new sapphire blue, 
that color so intriguing when used 
with Italian walnut pieces. Dom- 
inating the room, the sofa is 
upholstered with sapphire blue 


"frizette, the back plain, the front 


slightly self-figured, the fringe 
matching, and seen in fine har- 
mony with the walnut legs and 
apron; on the mole-colored che- 
nille carpet this piece is especially 
handsome. The brocaded cur- 
tains are of an extremely dark 
gray, and the draw curtains at the 
leaded windows are of a change- 
able gold and blue silk gauze, pre- 
dominantly gold. On the walnut 
table set in the bay window is a 
(Continued. on. page 92) 


Various tones of blue and 
cream are used in this hall- 
way—cream walls, sapphire 
blue hangings, and blue and 
cream liles set in a pattern 


The Renaissance gar- 
den as it appeared in 
the tapestries was an 
elaborate construction 
of classic ruins set in 
an almost cultivated 
landscape. Tapestries 
by courtesy of P. W. 
French & Company 
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TRIES 


From the Middle Ages up to the 18th Century Tapestries Reflected the 


ARDENS were a forgotten luxury in 
the Middle Ages. When life is safe 
only within fortified walls and neither easy 
nor peaceful even there flowers for their 
own sake become a fantastic extravagance. 
Yet, though the turmoil and the limitations 
of the long, hard centuries forbade such a 
gentle pleasure as gardening, the innate love 
for tended growing things 
could not die, and as soon 
as the social strain relaxed, 
even a little, the flower 
plot returned. At first 
only a timid and much 
harassed experiment, har- 
assed because every fre- 
quent assault meant its 
destruction, the garden 
grew in importance and 
size and permanence until 
when the rsth Century 
brought relative calm it 
was a necessary adjunct 
to the courtly life. Lords 
and ladies betook them- 
selves there on fair days to 
hear a concert, play a 
game of drafts or just 
converse. 
So the tapestries of the 
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Changing Garden Taste of the Times 


PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


century show them, sumptuously dressed 
princesses plucking the harp or drawing 
music from quaint portable organs and 
shapely youths posing beautiful firm hands 
on their lutes; or intimate couples at either 
side of the game table, intent on the next 
move, or pairs and groups merely rambling 
amiably. Their gardens are simple and 


natural, full of a random scattering of little 
native flowers, columbines, daisies, violets, 
foxgloves and all the unpretentious favor- 
ites. Only the trees show a more sophis- 
ticated plan, the apples always carefully 
trimmed into a little round globe atop a 
lanky stem and the oranges low bushes 
shaped into balls or conicles. 

The most important fea- 
ture of these 15th Century 
tapestry gardens, is, how- 
ever, the fountain. It 
seems almost omnipresent 
in the period for it is 
conspicuous in the minia- 
tures as well as in the 
tapestries. Indeed, any 
rank tangle of wild flowers 
seems to have sufficed to 
make a garden if only the 
fountain was in the center. 
And some of these foun- 
tains are quite elaborate, 
the water splashing down 

(Continued on page 96) 


Fountains and formal 

plots inspired the tapes- 

tries of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


The Portfolio this month is devoted lo a California house, the Two interesting features of the dining room are the hooded 
residence of Frederic L. Baxter, Esq., in Montecito. Not a fireplace and the china cupboard. The inside of this cupboard 
lite of the success of the living room above is due to the back- is painted bright blue to match the door to the pantry and the 
ground—creamy plaster walls which effectively silhouette the doors are black with flower decorations, repeating the color 
sturdy oak chairs and interesting torchéres of hand-wrought iron scheme of the curtains. Soule, Murphy & Hastings, architects 
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Refreshingly simple and restful is this 
bedroom with its sturdy beds painted 
sand color, iis quaint spreads and cur- 
tains of blue-green chintz and its bright 
rag rugs. From the little dormer win- 
dow one gets a splendid view of the ocean 


This tiny hall might be called “A Study 
in Contrasts” so effective are the dark 
rafters and stair rail against the soft 
whiteness of the plaster. The doors and 
corner seat are painted a gray-blue and 
the curtains are bright vermilion chintz 
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In the litile girl’s room above, the same 
note of simplicity has been retained. 
One of her dutics is to galher and 
arrange flowers for her room each 
morning. An interesting feature ts the 
fireplace with a border of picture tiles 


A tiny room in a gable is used for an 
office or guest room. The furniture is 
painted brick red and the curtains are 
patterned in vermilion. The note of black 
is found in the floor, in the wrought 
iron fixtures and in the silhouette figures 
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The set for the second and third acts of * Aren'l We All?” shows quite a veritable 
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collage interior, with its range of casement windows, chints curtains and chintz 


FOOTLIGHTS 


covered ckairs 


and 


FURNITURE 


Although the Drama Is Far Removed From Life, Decoration Has 


TAGE furniture should not be any more 

obtrusive than the furniture of a well- 
appointed home; in fact, not as much so. 
If the canons of good taste are followed in 
. the decoration of rooms, nothing should 
shriek at you when you enter; there should 
be the quiet atmosphere of peace and 
beauty. So on the stage, when the curtain 
goes up, there should be nothing to captivate 
the attention and keep it away from the 
play. 

The days of the Old Curiosity Shop of 
Realism are over in the theater, just as 
completely over as the mid-Victorian idea 
of the decoration in the home. You may 
be assured that if there is any flagrant 
exhibition of bad taste on our stage today, 
it is demanded because of the bad taste of 
the characters in the play. For many years, 
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Given Stage Sets a Striking Realism 


MONTROSE J. MOSES 


there has been a Better Stage Home Move- 
ment, coincident with the suburban renais- 
sance and the increased profession of the 
interior decorator. It is bad producing to 
clutter the stage with all sorts of furniture. 
It is good producing to create an atmos- 
phere. Show me your house and I'll tell you 
what sort of a person you are. Show me 
your scene, and I'll be able to tell you 
something about the characters: Dr. Seelig's 
library, in the third act of Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’ “As a Man Thinks”, shows the 
wealth, the sentiment and the racial bad 
taste of the man; in the opening scene of 


Three mullioned windows form the back 
of the set in the first act of “ Lucky One", 
slaged by Lee Simonson 


Mr. A. A. Milne's “The Dover Road”, we 
know what sort of eccentric bachelor de- 
lightful Mr. Latimer is by the glassware, 
the bowl of flowers, the napery, and, more 
than anything else, by Milne’s statement 
that Dulac might have had a hand in the 
designing of the room. 

So that to the scenic artist I think there 
must be as much joy in fitting up a room 
for a play as there is for the decorator to 
furnish a house. There are problems to 
meet just as human; but also there are 
technical problems which show clearly how 
far removed from real life the stage is, and 
how grieviously wrong it is to attempt too 
slavishly to make it like life. Of course 
nearly everything on the stage these days 
is “practicable”. If there are doors, they 
are solid and made to open and shut; they 
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piano, conveniently grouped furniture—all carry a conviction of reality in the first and 


no longer flap in the breeze; they are no 
longer mere holes in canvas. But we know 
that the fire laws will not permit a real fire 
in the grate; we know that the bookcases 
are not filled with real books, but that 
maybe there are two books so placed that 
they may be taken down. 

There is an element of fake about the 
theater. All that the scenic artist is sup- 
posed to do—in society drama—is to give 
the suggestion of comfort, of well-to-do 
affluence, of well appointment. But go on 
the stage and get a near view: it will shock 
you how little the accessories bulk up in 
value! Would it not be foolish to have real 
Venetian glass scattered around for stage 
hands to juggle with, when a cheap glass, 
which across the footlights gives the ap- 
pearance of being “just as fine," will suffice! 
In fact too much delicacy of detail—that 
delicacy which lends charm to a real home 
and is like tint and shade to a picture,— 
would be completely lost to you who sit in 
the orchestra. Besides, when you go to the 
theater, you are soon wrapped in the play— 
if there is anything in the play to hold you— 
and everything sinks into a general atmos- 
phere of background, unless the dramatist 


third sets of “The Plot Thickens” 


wants you particularly to notice a piece of 
furniture upon which some point in his 
play hinges. 

The interior decorator gets an order; she 
is given specifications and has talked sufh- 
ciently with the owners of the house to know 
what manner of persons they are. In fact 
it behooves the decorator to study the lights 
and shades of his clients as sedulously as she 
does velour or damask. So, the scenic 
artist must read his play and determine the 
kind of life there is in it. Mr. Norman-Bel 
Geddes told me how he got his initial ideas 
for the charming one scene which ran 
through the three acts of Milne's “The 
Truth about Blayds". He first read the 
script, shorn of all stage directions; he then 
got in mind the general movement of the 
characters and determined that entrances 
and exits could be made easily through 
one door; he next noted the special articles 
of furniture needed for the natural points 
of rest in the action of the story; and after 


A set for “The Truth About Blayds" 
by Norman-Bel Geddes, the ancestral 
portrait being the focal point 


this he determined the general atmosphere 
to be created by the people in the room. 
What sort of a room would best represent 
the famous old Blayds, friend of George 
Meredith and himself the worshiped poet of 
anation? He next compared his conclusions 
with the stage directions of Mr. Milne. 
Then he set about creating what is quite 
one of the most successful rooms our stage 
has seen in a long while. So organically 
perfect was the conception that one thing 
missing from the set would have detracted 
from the picture. I recall when the curtain 
went up, the room was atmospherically 
perfect in its pastelle beauty, but some 
warmth was needed—whether or not the 
presence of a living being one could not tell. 
But soon a brilliant mass of flowers was 
brought on, and these made the atmosphere 
throb with their potency. They were a 
living part of the scene, not merely an 
accessory. 

Not a thing should be allowed to go into 
a room that does not enrich its dominant 
note. That is the fault with the ultra- 
Realist; he wants all or nothing; he directs 
his cunning to matters which do not interest 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Cornice boards are more formal ihan 
valances and often lend an architectural 
nole to the room. Very smart is this tin 
one finished in antique gilt, with a blue cen- 
ter. Blue and white toile de Jouy curtains 
held back with gilt tie-backs would be charm- 
ing with this, From Agnes Foster Wright 


An old cornice board of wood painted bollle 
green with a center decoration of gold 
leaves is shown ai the right. This is un- 
usually effective with curtains in some plain 
HET color. In this instance the curtains are 
i gold gauze, repeating the note of the. deco- 
ration. Courlesy of Agnes Foster Wright 


A color scheme of deep 
red and gold has been fol- 
lowed in the attractive 
cornice board at the left. 
The medallion is in 
grisaille. This is for 
deep red satin hangings 


Gay and unusually decorative is the 
window at the left with its cornice 
painted vivid green with gold lines and 
an ornament finished in antique gilt. 
Both cornices from Agnes Foster Wright 
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THE FORMAL TOUCH 
OF CORNICE BOARDS 


Showing Different Designs Les 4 
in Painted Wood and Tin li i] | ij 


The cornice board at the right 
which achieves such a formal 
effect is the color of old parch- 
ment decorated in the Italian 
manner in green and fuchsia. 


The two illustrations above show 
the front and back view of a 
practical metal valance board 


The curtains are fuchsia colored 
taffeta, scalloped and bound in 
wistaria. Agnes Foster Wright 


and curtain support. This pro- 
vides for glass curtains, over- 
hangings and valance. It is 
adjustable to fit any window up 
lo 52". The Hook-On Mfg. Co. 


The cornices shown in the pic- 
ture at the left can be cut easily 
out of three-ply wood and 
painted to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the room. They 
are somewhat more formal in 
appearance than valances made of 
the same material as the curtains 
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THE HOME BUILDER’S QUESTIONNAIRE 


Answer the Following Questions, and You Will Have a Comprehenstve 


OUSE & GARDEN’S Information 

Service receives many questions from 
prospective builders which are difficult to 
answer because of the form in which they 
come to us. Very often the really helpful 
answer to a question depends upon the an- 
swers to other questions, or upon data and 
information not given by our correspond- 
ents. The following questionnaire is in- 
tended as an outline of the things to be 
considered by anyone who proposes to 
build a house, and their sequence is im- 
portant as a guide to systematic thinking. 
In another issue we will publish a question- 
naire on the alteration or remodeling of old 
houses. 


1. What is the maximum amount of 
money available for the building of the 
house? If the available amount for expendi- 
ture is limited, give due thought to the possi- 
bilities of “ progressive building”, that is, of 
planning your house so that its essential living 
accommodations can be built immediately, 
and other portions of it at some future time. 


2. What is the nature of the site? Level? 
Hillside? Country? Suburban? Village? 
Mountain? Seashore? The answer to this 
question would largely dictate the answer to 
Question 3. 

3. What is your preference, if any, as to 
architectural style? Colonial? Italian? 
Spanish? English? What kind of English 
—manor house or cottage? Bungalow? 
The answer to this question would have a 
good deal to do with the answer to Question 4. 
Questions 2, 3 and 4 are all closely related. 
The site considered topographically, and the 
site considered sociologically, as a location, 
with certain neighborhood obligations, should 
govern the choice of style. Style,in turn, usu- 
ally governs the type of construction of a 
house, and the type of construction calls for 
certain materials. 

If there is no special style suggested by site 
or neighborhood, the possession of a certain 
kind of furniture might dictate the style. No 
one would put a collection of fine Colonial 
and Early American mahogany in an Ital- 
ian villa. 

4. What type of construction have you 
in mind? Frame? Brick? Stucco on frame? 
Clapboards on frame? Half-timber? Va- 
ried construction, utilizing varied materials? 
What kind of roof? What material? A 
consideration of type of construction is in- 
separable from the consideration of materials 
to be used, and the exterior finish, such as 
paint, stain, etc. 

s. How many rooms on the first floor? 

The answer to this will govern the answer 
to Question 6. The first-floor plan usually 
determines the extent of the cellar, and also 
the floor area available for the second story. 


Google 


Idea of the House You Plan to Build 


6. What is to be accommodated in the 
cellar? Laundry? Garage (if grade per- 
mits)? Preserve Cellar? Workshop? Is the 
site one in which surface water drainage into 
cellar must be specially provided against? 
If so, waterproofing must be used on the 
foundation, an extra cost not usually in- 
cluded in estimates. 


7. What type of heating plant is your 
choice? Hot water? Steam? Hot air? 
Pipeless? Fuel oil? Prospective builders 
should not be too much influenced in the choice 
of mechanical equipment of any kind by 
unprofessional advice. Failure of equipment 
to perform properly is often due to poor in- 
stallation by local mechanics, and has no bear- 
ing on the real merit of the machine. 


8. What do you plan for arrangement of 
first floor? Hall? Hall and Living Room 
combined? Reception Room? Music 
Room? Library? Dining Room, or Dining 
Alcove off the Living Room? (This is more 
suitable for the cottage or bungalow than for 
the larger house, and if you already have 
furniture, the plans should be studied ac- 
cordingly.) Porches? Sun Parlor? Ter- 
races? Breakfast Porch? 


9. How about details of first floor? 
Flooring? Wall finishes? Fireplaces? Type 
of windows? Doors? Lighting fixtures? 
Hardware? If no local dealers carry designs 
in stock which appeal, designs may be selected 
from the catalogues of various manufacturers, 
and ordered through local dealers or through 
the contractor. 

10. How about the Kitchen? Large or 
small? Movable or built-in equipment? 
Kind of range? Answer to Question 6 tells 
whether or not laundry tubs are to be in 
Kitchen. 


1r. Will there be a separate Pantry? A 
Refrigerator Room? A Maid's Room near 
the Kitchen on the first floor? 

12. How many rooms upstairs? Sleep- 
ing Porch? 

13. Any rooms other than Bedrooms? 
Nursery? Sewing Room? Store Room? 

14. How many family Bedrooms? How 
many Guest Rooms? 

15. How many Bathrooms? What 
grade of fixtures will be wanted for these? 

16. Any rooms on third floor? If so, what 
are they? 

17. Linen closet? Other special closets? 

18. What wall finishes on second floor? 
Plaster finishes or wall paper? What kind 
of flooring? Doors? Windows? 

19. What lighting fixtures on second 
floor? Hardware? 

20. What type of garage? (See Ques- 
lion 6.) If a separate building, how many 
cars? A mere shelter, or a finished 


building, with chauffeur's quarters, heat- 
ing plant, etc.? 


21. Are there any special features to be 
considered in your house? Large pieces .of 
furniture? Window seats? Built-in furni- 
ture? If you already have certain large pieces, 
such as a davenport, a large bookcase or any- 
thing which would not fit the average wall 
space, tt is well to make notes of its dimen- 
sions, so that these can be figured on the plan. 

22. Are you contemplating features not 
included in building estimates based on 
standard construction and equipment? 
Copper rain-leaders and gutters? Brass 
plumbing pipe? Casement windows? Win- 
dow screens? Weather strips? Special man- 
tels? Paneling? 

It is well to keep in mind from the start 
that the decision to have special equipment 
will mean added cost, but that it will also en- 
hance the value and satisfaction of your 
house. It is also important to remember that 
special materials or equipment, decided on 
after the cost estimate for the whole house is 
made, cannot be expected to be covered by that 
original estimate. 

23. The question of electric outlets is best 
studied after the house plans are definitely 
decided on. 

When every point enumerated above has 
been duly considered, the memory can be re- 
lieved of considerable burden, and the danger 
of forgetting important details can be elimi- 
nated by making a set of lists. These may be 
made either by rooms or by subject. Thus, a 
sel of lists by rooms could be made to. cover 
every item contemplated for the Living Room, 
every item for the Dining Room, and so forth. 
A set of lists by subjects could be made to 
cover, for instance, all the hardware, itemized 
by rooms, and all the plumbing and lighting 
fixtures, itemized by rooms. These lists, as 
the work began to take definite form, would 
probably be subject to revision, but they 
would afford a definite means of recording in a 
systematic way all changes in decision, all 
substitutions, eliminations or additions. 


HE above points are essential. Many 

might well be sub-divided into a num- 
ber of defailed considerations. A consid- 
eration of details, however, is generally 
unprofitable if made at the expense of essen- 
tials. Certain fundamental things must be 
established definitely as a working basis, 
after which the details are but the embellish- 
ment of a sound and well-studied plan. To 
have studied the above questions in se- 
quence, and to have formed reasonably 
well-grounded answers to them is to ap- 
proach the architect in a truly codperative 
way, and in a way which will greatly expe- 
dite the preliminary, as well as much of the 
later, work of planning and building the 


home. 
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The plain stucco treatment of the garden front of this house made the necessity 
of good proportion imperative. There is an excellent relationship of masses 
and roof lines, and a frank use of materials. The site being a level one, the 
emphasis in design has been on the long horizontal lines, accentuated by 
the shadow cast by the slight overhang of the second story. The house is in 
Meriden, Conn., C. H. Cuno the owner and Frank J. Forster the architect 


The plan is both ample and compact. Consistently with the newer ideas on 
house planning, the dining room and the kitchen are compactly arranged, 
without the wasted floor area which necessitates many needless sleps. The 
breakfast alcove is located, for efficiency, between the dining room and the 
kitchen. As no purpose of a moderate sized house is served by a large hall, 
more space has been available for the large living room with its enclosed porch 
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The trend toward simplicity in in- 
terior treatments is apparent in the 
dining room of this house, where 
plain plaster walls are the setting 
for oak furniture. The chairs at 
head and foot of the draw-top refec- 
tory table are reproductions of one 
of the carliest known types of chair, 
the “caqueteuse”, with beautiful 
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The front of this house of stucco, stone and slate is unusually well designed 
both in its general proportions and relationship of parts, and in its use 
of materials. Slale as a roofing material is seen at its best, and the technique 
of the stone masonry in the chimney is the best of its kind. Half-timbering 
has been properly used in the gable projection for decorative emphasis, and 
has been kept splendidly and sym patheticallyin character with the rest of house 


The true test of skillful planning is often found in the arrangement of the 
second floor, where personal requirements and space restrictions are more in 
evidence than opportunities for purely architectural effects. Here a maximum 
use has been made of all the available space, and everything has been provided 
for without unduly cramping the upstairs hall. The large bath, with both tub 
and shower, is a feature which will commend itself lo many prospective builders 
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An alcove with casement windows 
provides a quict retiring spot in the 
corner of the living room to the left 
of the fireplace. The design of this 
sort of architectural incident, which 
has contributed greatly to the charm 
of English country house interiors, 
is well adapted here. The doors at 
the left of the picture lead to the en- 
closed porch opening onto the terrace 
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An interesting, but nol too-artificial texture 
has been accomplished by the skillful use of 
clinker-faced brick. The owner is W. Jule 
Day, at Douglastown, L. I., and the 
archiiect is Frank J. Forster 


The plan is ingeniously arranged on a 
Scheme of three wings, one of which is 
aililized lo accommodate the garage, which is 


The walled terrace is entered through a 
wrought-iron gale, which contribules its 
element of craftsmanship to the architectural 
craftsmanship of the whole. The vestibule 
porch at the end enters the garage 


Not a lillle planning was necessary to adjust 
the requirements to the available floor area. 
The Hall, necessarily, is a right-angled 


corridor, but there are five Bedrooms, three 
baths and a Study 


conveniently entered through the house or 
from the terrace 
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The two main roofs—that on the 
farther wing and this stretch of 
roof that sweeps down over the 
glassed-in porch—are pleasantly 
related by the  half-timbered, 
gabled room above the entrance. 
It repeats the half-timber gable 


The entrance combines plain de- 
sign with plain materials in a 
way to recommend forcefully the 
merits of both. Clinker-faced 
brick, stucco, rough wood lim- 
bers, and leaded casements 
make a satisfying picture 
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This garden was 
designed by 
Vitale, Brinck- 
erboff and Geiff- 
erl, and rs 
Hoyt Flanders, 
associated, land- 
sca pe architects 


M. E. Hewitt 
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A double border 
of tulips, sepa- 
rated by a flagged 
path, flanks ihe 
lapis vert, and 
frames the white- 
washed garden 
wall in May 


FOR THE MAY GARDEN 


A Design in Which a Planting Scheme of Tulips is Laid Over the Herbaceous 
Pattern to Make a Prelude of Pink in Spring 


AY is the month for which this planis 

made, when Darwin tulips bloom ana 
there is such a wealth of pink blossomed 
plant material both for background planting 
and for the flower beds, that it is hard to 
pick and choose among it. But pick and 
choose we must. A garden is a picture, and 
ic we clutter it with too many elements of 
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Where grass paths from the flagged walk cut through the borders 
and enter upon the sheet of turf, flowering crabs guard the openings 
and give bulk to the planting 
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ANNETTE HOYT FLANDERS 


interest—no matter how lovely each sepa- 
rate one may be—we lose its beauty as a 
whole through the variety of demands 
made upon our attention. We lose, too, 
that sense of peace and repose which must 
be the underlying reaction of a garden upon 
its observer. A restless garden has no 
beauty—gives no joy. Therefore, use only 


TRNA 


what you must have to create your garden 
picture. I can give you no more valuable 
advice than to keep to one simple theme 
for your main effect, and satisfy your col- 
lector’s instinct in your cutting garden. 
With these few precepts kept in mind let 
us analyze this garden and these plans. 
We must work from the sky line to the 


The color scheme of the tulip planting was planned to harmonize 
with the apple blossoms that bloom at various points in the border 
simultaneously with the bulbs 
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The tulips are planted in drifts which lie generally lengthwise with the border, the bulbs along the 
fringes of each drift intermingling with the bulbs on the edges of the adjoining drifts in order that 
no one color will stand out too sharply, but be merged in the whole effect 


ground. First, let us take the background 
planting which rises just beyond the wall 
to frame the garden in. I have used White 
Pine in scattered groups because its rich 
yet soft texture gives weight to the composi- 
tion. To lighten this again and give grace 
to the planting, I massed in Dogwood, with 
its starry bloom and slender spreading 
arms. Next, for the contrast furnished by 
their sheets of pink bloom, I used Malus 
floribunda and, as an accent, a vivid Japan- 
ese Cherry. Lower down and close against 
the wall I placed Weigelia to trail her rosy 
arms across the soft gray of the coping 
stone, and Deutzia, in her party frills of 
white, I nestled up against the laurel’s 
green. Beyond these, in the shadow of the 
trees and at the gate-ways, for the richness 
of their texture, are Rhododendrons—pur- 
ple, mauve and pink. 

Inside the wall, in such a way as to 
accentuate the garden’s form and line 


Arus Parsnanii 


I planted apple trees, the fragrance of 
whose flowers had given me the keynote of 
my theme. Below these, and in among the 
tender sea of green formed by the foliage of 
the summer flowers, came tulips. 

In every way their colors must reinforce 
and bring out the design. The corners 
must not be blurred with weaker shades 
but should gain an added strength of form 
from color. There should be no pale shades 
planted up against the wall except as acci- 
dental notes. The colors must not blend 
in even runs nor be grouped in masses like a 
patch work quilt, but should be kept inter- 
mingled in a joyous mass of irridescent, 
blending, glowing color. 

To gain this end I worked out this bulb 
planting plan as a guide by which to scatter 
out my bulbs, every one of which must be 
placed before you start to plant, and as you 
scatter let the groupings overlap or you will 
get that patch work quilt effect. 


Along the paths, where trailing plants 
tumble their blossoms in heaps against the 
flags, I planted sweet Narcissus, and placed 
that dainty tulip, Picotee—holding her 
pink edged petticoats on high—where she 
could wade among the foaming Arabis. 
For strength at the corner I planted bright 
King Edward V. Such other glowing shades 
as Queen Mary’s vivid cherry-rose, Princess 
Elizabeth’s deep pink and  Nauticus, I 
scattered through the beds in such a bal- 
anced way that while the color makes no 
set design the garden’s form is kept. Next, 
to give shadow, depth and richness to the 
planting as undertones, I added purples— 
Zulu and Marconi. 

The lighter shades are planted in and 
scattered next. Pale Suzon--buff rose and 
a deeper lining; Psyche—a silver gleam on 
her pink petals, and Fanny—clear and pale 
to blend in to the deeper tone of Clara Buit. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The tulips in the plan at the top of the page are sel in the herbaceous pattern shown on this plan. 
By the time their loveliness has begun to fag the flowers and foliage of the plants in this later blooming 
planting push through, fill the empty spaces and hide the faded spikes 
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DECORATIVE QUALITY 
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WELL-HEAD DEVICES 


F An adaptation of a familiar type. The wheel 
, operales an endless chain of little buckets 
which produce an even flow of water. It is 
best suited lo shallow wells with short lifts 


ACER 
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Gillies 


This well-head hood reflects the fine lines 
and simplicity of ils house, a splendid 
example of the 1840 neo-classic revival. The 
home of Richardson Wright. Silver Mine, Ct. 


Rost The sweep, designed on the weighted lever principle many There is nothing anachroristic about a hand pump if you 
centuries ago, is probably the most primitive device for have a well as conveniently situated as this one, and from 
lifting water from wells. It is probably, also, the most which ice cold water can be drawn on the maddest of 

picluresque midsummer days 
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From 
PRIMITIVE TYPES 
to 
MODERN ADAPTATIONS 


put —— 


An old Dutch well-head at 
Kinderhook, N. Y., under which 
a bucket on a wheel has been 
operating since Colonial limes 


This rough masonry well- 
head, with its clapboard and 
shingle hood, belongs to a 
type similar to that of Mr. 
Wright’s on the opposite page 
and the Dutch one at the left 


The power pump over an artesian well might For the terrace of an Italian house a well- 


occupy a house that is consciously architec- head like this one, done in cut or cast stone 
Don tural and importantly placed. The drawings and wrought iron, has the proper flavor. 
on these pages are by Jack Manley Rozé After a design of the Wm. H. Jackson Co. 
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THE CHOICE and PRUNING of. GRAPES 


Sectional Climates and Soils Will Influence the Choice 
of Varieties and the Method of Cultivating Them 


SAMUEL FRASER 


NE of the most interest- 

ing phases of human 
endeavor is contained in the 
story of the development of 
the grape. From time im- 
memorial wine has been the 
symbol of joy, and man’s 
wanderings after wine are the 
story of man’s life. When the 
English and other European 
nations came to this new 
world of ours they found 
grapes in abundance. Grapes 
covered the land. The Vik- 
ings called it Vineland al- 
though they probably saw 


that it now calls for grapes 
and not wine. Grapes to eat 
out of hand. 

After all the tragedy (and 
no other word describes the 
scenes), after all manner of 
vicissitudes, much loss, much 
suffering, it has been found 
that the reason why Euro- 
pean grapes failed in the 
East was, in part, winter 
injury, but it was mainly due 
to two diseases—black rot 
and mildew. These two dis- 
eases any school-boy may 
now control by spraying with 


H C 1 E $ d 
little of the land south of Caine pee A id ai gra pine Bordeaux mixture after the 
New England, and the main trained on onc or two wires grapes go out to bloom, mak- 


effort of Europeans for nearly three ing three or four applications at 
centuries was to find grapes that pecuaria MEE a PEER aa quu wer intervals of about ten to fourteen days. 
would make wine. The phylloxera is a small louse which 
European and other grapes were lives on the roots of the grape, and 
brought here in profusion. They all while it lives on all, it saps the life out 
endured our conditions for but a short of the European grape, whereas our 
time; then they dwindled and died. natives, especially the wild river-bank 
For two centuries this continued, and grape, Vitis riparia, are immune to its 
many wonderfully devised schemes attacks. 
for the development of a great wine The great California grape indus- 
industry in America came to naught. try (there are about 250,000,000 
The wrecks strew the whole of North- grape vines in California, almost 
eastern America. Some seventy or wholly European varieties, and 70% 
eighty years ago it began to be real- ; of the commercial grape acreage of 
ized that reliance must be placed on our ^ the country) was made possible by 
native grapes and during that period i planting cuttings of the wild river- 
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we can see the rise and development of SOS a oP ECR at Oe bank grape and using these for the 

American grapes, but the great ; ; Mads roots and then grafting the European 
: : The Single St K Syst 

achievement is not that the grapes used Pa aaah NS nifen MT aie ae grape on them. The phylloxera was 

have been developed but that the Allantic seacoast. This style requires two wires introduced into Europe and now the 

public taste has been developed so (Continued on page 102) 
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The Chautauqua System is practiced in Western and Central New York The High Renewal System uses two or three wires, taking a set of laterals 
and is especially useful for strong growing varieties of the Labrusa type. for cach wire and pinching out any canes that project above the top. It 
Photographed by the New York Agricullural Experiment Station is used for weak growing varictics such as Delaware and Catawba 
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and BEDDING 


Bedsteads, Springs, Mattresses and Pillows, Their Many Types, 
Their Ingredients and Their Comparative Merits 


VERY Domiologist prides herself on 

knowing about beds. Yet we have 
encountered no end of ignorance on 
this very vital subject. There seems to be 
more tradition wound up in a bed spring 
and mattress than anything besides religion 
and politics. More confusion seems to exist 
and more discomfort results from these 
conditions than in any other department 
of the home. Now, to end this confusion 
this article will aim to take the bed out of 
Bedlam and restore to the home the sanity 
and intelligence in buying beds and bedding 
that is beginning to exist in the purchase 
of electric and other appliances necessary 
for home comfort and economy. 

Some day we would love to write the 
history of the bed from the ancient days! 
Think of the romance! Think of the adven- 
ture of writing about the bed in the time of 
Tristram and Yseult, Adam and Eva, 
Napoleon! Think of the history wound up 
in the bed! Think, too, of the tremendous 
interior decoration data we could gather. 
Well, some day we will do this enticing 
study, but now we are going to be practical, 
and with this subject it is heart-breaking 
so to be! Yet we will be Spartan and take 
the modern bed and the buying of it and 
try to make it, if not romantic, at least use- 
ful. 

Beds must be comfortable: that is the 
prime requisite of the bed. They must be 
beautiful and well designed, but if they 
have these qualifications and are not com- 
fortable and comforting you might as well 
sell them and lie on straw like the famous 
Marjory Daw. So, to this end, get the size 
bed that suits the occupant. If a person is 
exceedingly tall never try to fit him or her 
to the bed, but the bed to him or her. It is 
“done” and done often. Beds are usually 
made 634’ by 414’ for the full size, and 4’ 
wide for the three-quarter. Single beds are 
usually 3’ 2" wide and 634’ long, and couch 
beds are usually 334’ wide. Cribs are 214’ 
wide and 414’ long. 


HE wooden bed, of course, is the one 

that most fine homes enjoy. These 
are the beds that match the furniture 
of the room, and if they are period 
rooms, the bed should be of like period. 
However, the metal bed is made in period 
designs, too. 

The main thing for us to know in buying 
such beds is whether we want wooden beds 
or metal beds. We can have the wooden 
bed if we have enough time or servants to 
keep the bed clean and free from invasion, 
because the wooden bed takes a little more 
scrupulous watching in these complex sub- 
wayed days of ours, even in the finest apart- 
ments where the light is not always too 
rosy! 


Google 
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In buying the wooden bed, you must of 
course note its length, the space in which 
you must put it, and the height above the 
floor. Many a bed whose height from the 
floor has been a daily terror to the occupant 
has been bought for an old lady or gentle- 
man. Why? Because the bed is bought to 
fit an ideal and not the person! Here is 
where tradition persists again. 

Then beds often “squeak”. This squeak 
would never be tolerated in the motor car, 
yet it is tolerated where you sleep! But 
where the bed and not the spring squeaks or 
crackles it is usually due to bad joints where 
the foot or head boards meet the side rails. 
This is easily fixed by a good cabinet maker 
or easily obviated by buying a good bed in 
the beginning. Cheap beds are, like any- 
thing cheap, a lost project. However, if 
you do not mind sleeping in a talking ma- 
chine, you can buy a bed anywhere. 

When you buy the slatted bed the slats 
must stay put or else you will have the 
dread disease slatitis, and you will be roused 
from your dreams as if from the battlefield. 
Of course, the slat is a good dust gatherer; 
hence we would say, Avaunt! Yet the spring 
will not rest permanently in the bed-frame 
groove without the slats unless there is 
what is called the angle hook—a flat ad- 
justable flange that projects a few inches 
under the spring and holds it staunchly 
and dependably. This angle hook, so called 
because it looks like two flat sides of a 
square, will help you also to raise or lower 
your spring so that it will fit in the bed 
frame better. This is an arrangement very 
little known and we are glad to pass it on. 
The sum total of buying wooden beds is to 
buy the best and take care of them assidu- 
ously. 


HE canopy! and here we get into 
Romance! The canopy was used in 
the old days because the Lord and Lady 
slept in the sleeping hall, surrounded by 
their retainers, who slept on the floor to 
guard them from hostile hordes. This, too, 
is why the bed was high, so that the re- 
tainers themselves were cut off from invad- 
ing the comfort and privacy of their Lord 
and Lady. Maybe now you can see how 
strange and almost comical it is for us to 
use the canopy bed, which is so delightful 
a dust trap and such a care to the house- 
holder. Yet we admit its beauty in a room 
of ancient habiliments. But isn't it amusing 
to realize the origin of this bed? Then; too, 
the castles at that time were exceedingly 
draughty and the curtained bed has per- 
sisted up to today for that very reason. The 
curtain keeps out not only prying eyes but 
prying winds. 
Today the bed must be chosen first from 
design, as we said before, then it must of 


course stand squarely on the floor, because 
a cradle is not a comfortable bed for grown- 
ups! The corners must fit and be made so 
that the bed is easily taken apart when 
necessary. And, finally, all the joints must 
be joined and not rickety; they must fit 
tight and be solid. 


E would advise the best type of 

springs for the crib, for the way the 
child's back lies at night will add much to 
its strength and health for all the days of 
its life. (See sections following on the 
question of springs.) 

Remember, too, that the day bed is used | 
night and day, so unless the spring here is 
of the best you will have a dejected looking 
couch by day and a depressing bed by night. 
Many a person forgets this double-duty bed 
and buys any old thing just because it has 
not the dignity of four posts, canopy, or 
exclusive night work. Reflect on this and 
your day beds in bungalow or city home 
will look better and be better. The day bed 
needs aristocratic design and makings to 
arrive at all. 

The day bed comes with railed back, 
slight head and foot boards, or minus these 
things. It is wise, when possible, to have the 
day bed so built that it contains the mat- 
tress and springs solidly, so that neither 
waver. In this way their lives will be longer 
and comfort greater. 

There is, too, the day chair, which by 
day is a rather obese looking chair and by 
night a bed. In this way, one can have two 
camouflaged beds in the same sitting room! 

Metal beds have sprung into vogue with 
the craze for beauty, cleanliness and sani- 
tariness. At first we had the glittering brass 
round- and square-tubed bed, and that was 
So over-used that people became tired of it 


‘and thought out the enamel bed, which at 


first was made only in white. Now, how- 
ever, we have beds of metal that look for 
all the world like mahogany or oak or any 
other wood you please. Solid head and 
foot boards (not tubes necessarily) hiding 
their metallic stuff, but being of finer metal 


than other beds, give the room a warmer, 


more fashionable look. The manufacturers 
have been discreet in their designs and the 
square-tubed metal bed in wood styles is a 
truly fine thing. 

. There isn't any doubt that the metal bed 
is easier to keep “‘fool proof", and the clean, 
absolutely clean, bed is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. 

The iron bed of course is cheaper than 
the brass bed ani is very serviceable. Iron 
painted looks very well and will go with 
any wood you happen to have in your bed- 
room. The brass bed is the most expensive 
of the metal beds. All the best heds are 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Lilium candidum, Ma- 
donna lily, adds to the 
garden’s glory in late 
June. Its white serves as 
foil for many perennials 
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HERE is an added charm about a 

garden where stately lilies blow and 
fill the air with fragrance, yet it is a surprise 
to note the infrequency with which we meet 
them. This is due, no doubt, to the diff- 
culties which are supposed to attend their 
raising. Success with them may well be 
considered an achievement, not because of 
bringing them into flower, but because of 
having given them enough consideration 
to assure their presence. The difficulties of 
raising are bugaboos. It is the lack of 
understanding of their likes and dislikes in 
regard to soil and moisture 
which so often causes fail- 
ure. There are a number of | 
lilies which will thrive in 
ordinary garden soil quite 
successfully, and others 
which will do almost as well 
if a few extra precautions 
are taken to insure their 
complete happiness. 

So many people are con- 
tent to plant haphazardly, 
leaving practically every- 
thing to chance. The lily 
refuses to be wooed by any 


The Hanson liy, L. 
maculatum, is a perma- 
nent type, has a hard y con- 
stilulion and its flowers 
are yellow spotted black 
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McFarland 


The Nankeen lily, L. testaceum, gives a yellowish, delicate 
apricot color and carries ils flowers in a large spreading head. 
Although preferring a peaty soil any garden soil will grow it 
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H. STUART ORTLOFF 


such casual treatment. Most of them, 
being natives of the temperate zone, are 
hardy, so this is not the reason for their 
reluctance to grow successfully. The princi- 
pal reason, however, is improper or insuf- 
ficient drainage, winter dampness resulting, 
or it may be a lack of protection from late 
spring frosts. The danger from improper 
drainage can be eliminated by proper 
precautions at the time of planting. A 
cushion of sharp sea sand or of sphagnum 
moss insures good drainage, and the soil in 
which the bulb is planted must be mechan- 
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Lilium tenuifolium is a 
dwarf, growing 1'-1Mj' 
high and is especially val- 
uable for its early flower- 
ing brilliant red turbans 
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ically, as well as chemically, fit. Too much 
cannot be said about drainage for without a 
doubt this is the one item upon which lilies 
are most sensitive. Even our native bog 
varieties spring from a hummock or tussock 
in their native bogs, high and dry above the 
water level, and contenting themselves with 
an ample supply secured by their long 
roots. For while they disdain wetness they 
revel in a good supply of steady moisture 
at their roots. 

The other danger, that of late spring 
frosts, can be easily taken care of by 
$s growing some sort of cover 

^ crop above the lilies in order 
| that when they push up 
| their tender shoots in early 
spring they may have pro- 
tection. Ferns, dicentra, or 
some other herbaceous thing 
whose period of growth and 
glory is early in the season, 
will serve this purpose ad- 
mirably, and at the same 
time furnish protection to 
the later growth of the 
bulbs by keeping the ground 

(Continued on page 106) 
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One of the oldest culti- 
vated lilies is L. cana- 
dense, with bell-shaped 
spotted flowers. Plant it 
among azaleas in humus 
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Lilium superbum, a lover 
of moist soil, bears bright 
orange flowers spotted, 
twelve to thirty to a plant 
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When well established L. Henr yi will attain 4' 
or 5', bearing orange yellow flowers banded with 
green. It has a hardy constitution, in fact, is 
one of the easiest of all the lilies to grow 
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A nalive lily is L. phila- 
delphicum, preferring 
sandy soil with partial 
shade and good drainage 
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VARIETY 


"i 1 Lilium Giganteum 
1 2 *  Martagon (Turk's Cap) 
= 3 *  Tigrinum splendens 
4 *  Krameri 
15 “  Umbellatum erectum 
^" 6 * — Szovitzianum (cochriam) 
w a 7 *  Rubellum 
N 8 *  Auratum 
"ri 9 *  Thun-Alutaceum 
! 10 *  Umbellatum-incomparable 
r1 II * — Martagon (Turk's Cap) 
"d O 12 "  Pyrenaicum 
Se 13 “ Thun. Von Houtter 
ri 14: ^ Speciosum-rubrum 
1 I5 Henryi 
i 16 * Regale 
1 17 * — Candidum 
18 * — Croceum 
18a “ Canadense 
- C 19 *  Candidum 
— 20 * — Speciosum album Kraetzeri 
21 * — Chalcedonicum 
aer 22 “ Superbum 
t 23 “ Hansoni 
24 *  TTestaceum (Nankeen Lily) 
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COLOR 


White 

Purple spotted 
Orange red 
Pink 

Red orange 
Yellow 

Rose 

Orange 
Apricot 
Crimson 
Purple 

Yellow 
Crimson 

Rose 

Cream 

Cream with brown stripe 
White 

Orange 
Yellow 

White 

White 

Scarlet 
Orange crimson 
Golden 

Yellow 
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SEASON 
July-Aug 
June-July R 
Aug.-Sept ee. Ai d Poonma 
July-Aug. SHRUBS PATH 
June-July SECTION at CENTER 
June-July 
May-June 
ug.-Sept 
June-July A Azalea 
June-July . 
June-July B Berberis 
May-June 
June-July Lm Laurel 
Ans Sept 
Aug.-Sept pi 
july (P) Pyrus Bechtellii 
June-July : 
June-July X Hyacinthus Candicans 
wy 
uye, ayy Hardy Ferns 
June-July 
July-Aug Although lilies are generally grown in the 
June-July border, a special garden devoted to them 
June-July would make a brilliant showing. The plan 


and table show variety and long blooming 
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A graceful vase of fragile Vene- 
tian glass, lovely for long- 
slemmed flowers, comes in amber 
color, light green, vivid green- 
blue or amethyst. It is 8” high 
and il is priced at $6.75 


The decoralive hanging book- 
shelves above can be had in threc 
finishes. Unpainted, $14.49. 
In walnut or mahogany finish 
they are priced at $20.24, 32" 


A pleated lamp shade of wall 
paper has a white ground and 
flowers in blue, brown, old rose 
and green, 14" $10.25, 11" 
$6.25. Chinese base with apple 
blossom design 14", $20.50 


Crisp glazed chintz pillows in an 
inviling laltice pattern come 
either round or diamond shaped 
in raspberry, violet, orange, 
green, blue or yellow with con- 
trasting pleated ruffles, $15.50 


high, 25" wide and 814” deep 


A beautiful Régence 

arm chair is made of 

beech wood delicately 

carved and covered in 

needlepoint in soft col- 
ors, $165.50 


> 
The lile, low Louis rr 
XVI table for coffee or za 
smoking things is of 
rosewood. The iop is 
marble with gilded metal 


railing, $35.50 


Readers who live in large 
cities may find these articles 
or similar ones in their 
local shops. In case they 
do not, House & Garden 
will gladly purchase them 
through its Shopping Ser- 
vice, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Remit- 
tance shouli be made by 
draft, money order, certi- 
fied check or check on a 
New York bank 
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Two views of a new and 
unusual cabinetforasmall 
typewriter are shown al 
the left. It stands 3 3" 
high with the cabinet part 
15" x I7". Unfinished 
$20.50, with flal coal cf 
paint any color $25.50, 
lacquered in the manner 
of the picture $75.50 
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My, 


The Jacobean candle- 
sticks above in a 
twisted design of solid 
cast brass are altrac- 
tive used in connec- 
tion with English oak 
furniture. 20” high, 
$15.50 the pair 


A portfolio for photo- (Below) A copy of an early 

graphs, magazines or American maple secretary desk 

the telephone book is $350.50. Ladder back arm Ch g bed, E 
covered im green and chair with hand woven rush aie FDA for GOCE TOOT, ES 
gold Italian paper seat $60.50. General Heath riy Fen E abe Ga 
with a French print wing chair $155.50. Walnut ne wanes match domin- 
15" x i2", $10.25 tavern table, 23" high, $45.50 ating color, 12" x 16”, $8.75 
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GARDENER’S CALENDAR for SEPTEMBER 


SUNDAY | 


MONDAY TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY | FRIDAY SATURDAY 


x. Prune all 
deciduous trees 
before the 
leaves fall, as it 
is much easier 
then to deter- 
mine what part 
of the growth 
is to be re- 
moved. Cut 
the branches 
close, leaving 
no stubs, and 
paintthe 
wounds im- 


This calendar of the gar- 
dener's labors is designed 
for the Middle States, but 
tt should fit the whole 
country if, for every one 
hundred miles north or 
south, garden operations 
be retarded or advanced 
from five to seven days. 


Certain plants, as certain animals, have followed man 
from ihe first, supplying his necessities and administer- 
ing to his comforts. The color and fragrance of the 
rose are parts in this history of mankind. Rose forms, 
rose odors, rose colors are common relalionships in 
the language, showing how close must have been the 
early assoctation. With this history and influence as a 
foundation, we now breed and produce roses for a pur- 
pose, and we desire to exlend their suggestion to every 


Thisisfor anormal season. soul. LisERTY Hype BAILEY mediately. 

2. Onions, 3. Vegetables 4. Melon 5. The flow- 6. The last 7. Ever- 8. Celery 
parsnips, spin- should be frames and er garden sowi of peas greens that are should be 
ach and hardy started in the other garden should be given should be made eing trans- banked with 
crops of this greenhouse accessories that a final clean-up the early part planted now, earth now. It 


is best if this is 
attended to fre- 
quently, as the — " 


will not be used 
again this sea- 
son should be 


of this month, or have been 
using only the transplanted 
hard round- recently, must 


for the season. 
The walks 
should be prop- 


now for next 
winter's use. 


character may 
be sown in the 


open with the Cauliflower E y e 
idea of carrying lettuce and tepake paint- erly edged, all seeded type, be kept well soil should 
them over the string beans e and put weed growth which is quick watered. Al- never be al- 
Joun Cook winter. This should be sown away in winter and the old and vigorous though top lowed to work M. H. WALSH 
can be easily about every storage. When stalks of plants in growth. If growth has ter- its way into the 


heart of the 


minated, these 
plant. Hold the 


the ground is 
plantsare mak- 


dry, water the 


removed and 
burned. This 


well cared for 


three — weeks. 
E they will last 


Tomatoes 


done with a 
little protec- 


One of the great figures The late rose genius 


in American rose- tion, such as and Swiss for several sea- will destroy drills well be- ing considera- stalks together of Woods Hole has 
A salt hay or sim- chard need but sons of actual many insect fore sowing the ble root growth while banking . 

growing, Mr. Cook has ilar material. one sowing. use. larvae. seed. even now. them. produced many varie- 

created among others ties which will be per- 
4 i man 

the famous Radiance, 9. Do not 10. This is tr. Do not 12, Before 13. Ever- 14. Cold 15. It might a rently popular, 

and one named after negiect to sow one of the best stop cutting Lh e lea i e. A that frames that can be advisable to none more so than the 
is " d ith ryi eriod: f th the grass unti gin to fall, ave n con- protect ui a fire in T7 Lad 

his fellow lownsman and clover t i: year for sedd- all growth has look the garden fined ingrowth, throughout the the greenhouse climbers y Gay, 

Francis Scott Key vacant patches ing down new ceased. Failure and grounds hedges and va- winter should Occasionally. Hiawatha and Excelsa 

lawns, the rca- todo this will over carefully rious other be used for Cold nights 


in the garden. 
Sowings can 
also be made 
between corn, 
cabbage and 
other cro 

with the idea 
of remaining 


and hot days 
are productive 
of mildew. To 
overcome this 
have the pipes 
painted with a 

aste made 


sowing hardy 
vegetables like 
cabbage and 
cauliflower 
with the idea 
of carryin 

them over an 


result in a long 
growth, which, 
when carried 
overthe winter, 
will turn brown 
in spring and 
be hard to era- 


with an eye to plants that are 
changes in clipped fre- 
their arr; e- quently should 
ment. The be given a final 
reason for this, clipping at this 
and how to go time. o this 
about it, are before the fol- 


son being that 
most weed 
gtowth is over 
and the grass 
will get suf- 
ficient start to 
carry it safely 


after these through the dicate when detailed on iage turns on planting out rom flowers of 
crops have trials of winter the lawn is put another pagein the deciduous early in the sulphur and 
been gathered. weather. in order. this issue. plants. spring. water. 

16. A great 17. Just as 18. Do not 19. Where 20. Wire 21r. This is 22. It would 
deal of our so- soon as the neglect to get heated frames grass, rye grass peon; month not be amiss 
called winter foliage turns cuttings of the are available and other in the flower with late grow- 
losses, especi- yellow on de- bedding plants for them, there heavy growi garden. If you ing crops such 


before they are are a number grasses an want good re- as celery, ruta- 


ally with ever- ciduous plants 


greens, is the it is safe to destroyed by of crops that weeds grow sults next year, baga, carrots, 

result of these start trans- frost. This ap- can be started very rapidly at it will be ne- parsoip and 

lants being al- lanting; in plies to chry- at this time. this season of cessary to over- ew Zealand 

owed to be- act, the earlier santhemum, Radishes, spin- the year, and haul the plants Spinach, or 

come bone dry in the fall this coleus, etc. ach, etc, or if allowed to now, igging other crops still 

at this season is attended to Each variety some of the overrun ‘our up the clumps bearing, to ap- 

when they are the better, as should be kept cooler flowers garden they that are too ply frequent 

developing a the roots will Separate, — as such as violets will be a serious large, cutting dressings of 

root system take hold be- mixed colors and pansies, factor to con- them into four manure and oc- 

to carry them fore cold wea- are disappoint- can sown tend with next Dieces and re- casionally ni- 

over winter. ther. ing. in the frames. spring. Setting. trate of soda. 

JV 

Dr. W. Van FLEET 23. Chrysan- 24. Perma- 25. Carna- 26. Mush- 27. The or- 28. It is not 29 Do not GEORGE C. PERKINS 

themums and nent pastures tions that were room beds may chard that is too late to start neglect thecane 
The late Dr. Van other similar for grazing pur- planted out be started in not growing sa- a strawberry fruits, if the: One of the lar. est 
Fleet did more for lants that are poses should be may now be the cellar at tisfactorily can bedfor nextsea- have not al- £f P 
P i n bud should sown at this put in the this time. Be improved son, if potted ready been at- growers of roses 1n 
American roses than be fed freely time. Bear in reenhouse. sure to get wonderfully by lants are used tended to. Go America, Mr. Per 
hybridist with liquid mind that if he glass fresh droppings the sowing of or planting. over them care- " Ur) - = 
any other hybridist. manures of dif- properly put shou E EX for this PUF- Cover crops, Use pistillate fully, removing kins is also the crea- 

, ] 1 ferent kinds. down, a good s slightly pose, an. y and subse- and staminate the old canes š 

A few of his creations This operation, asture pr for several all means use quently turn- types. Put in at the ground tor of the climber, 
are American Pillar, however, must ast for many days, or until new culture ing them under plenty of man- line and tying Dorothy Perkins, 


the young, vig- 
orous shoots 


ure and a fair 
amount of bone 


as described on 


spawn, which 
another 


the roots have 
i is of high qual- 


years. Do not 
again become 


under any cir- 


Silver Moon, and the ope em page. named after his daugh- 


T his name the buds show cumstances active. Over- ity and the No orchard meal to stimu- into position to 
climber of color and signs plant inferior head spraying most depend- should be late strong, ra- prevent dam- ter, Mrs. Estabrook 
of opening. seed. is helpful. able. grown in sod. pid growth. age by storms. 


30. Attention 
should be given 
now to bulb 
planting for 
this season. If 
not already 
placed, orders 
should be sent 
inimmediately, 
as early plant- 
ing means bet- 
ter results. It 
gives the bulb 
a chance to 
form a root 
system. 


Look to the blow- 
ing rose, ''Lo, 
Laughing," she 
says, "into the 
world I bow." 


EDWARD 
FITZGERALD 


DOROTHY PERKINS E. Gurney HILL 


ESTABROOK 


From Richmond, In- 


Everyone in the world diana, Mr. Hill has 


who grows roses or 

knows themis familiar 

with ihe Dorothy Per- 

kins, named after the 

young lady above by 

her father, who cre- 
ated it 


EDWARD TOWILL 
One of the best-known roses from 
this hybridist is the rosy red 
hybrid lea, Milady, an impor- 
tant contribution to ihe long list 
of fine American productions 


Mrs. AARON WARD 


In many ways the loveliest of the 
yellow-orange hybrid teas is the 
one which bears the name of the 
wife of the late Admiral Ward, a 
fancier of splendid enthusiasm 


sent roses all over the 

world to win prizes: 

such roses as the Gen- 

eral MacArthur, Co- 

lumbia, Defiance, 

Rhea Reid and May 
Miller 
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This 18th Century ma 
hogany chair is typical of 
Hepplewhite in its shield 
back and horizontal arms 
on curved arm supports 


WE often hear the discouraged remark,“I can’t 
tell Hepplewhite from Sheraton.” Their best 
known models are easily distinguishable, however, 
although their French types are similar. Both drew 
inspiration from the Adam Brothers. Hepplewhite’s 
style we recognize by the square, straight, tapering 
leg; the concave front corners of sideboards; and 
the shield or interlaced chair-backs. Sheraton’s 
individual style is quite dif- 
ferent. 

Americans were much taken 
with Hepplewhite furniture in 
the early days of the Republic. 
Its silk upholstery was in keeping 
with the silks worn by both men 
and women of the day. 

George Hepplewhite ranks 
high among the group of cabinet- 
makers in England, who made 
the 18th Century notable. From 
Jacobean days furniture gener- 


A turned fool by 
Hepplewhite 


An ornamental handle 
of a typical Hepple- 
white furniture mount 


A door knob 
wilh floral 
ornament 


This silhouette shows a char- 
acteristic curved and shaped 
arm support 


oii, Google 


THE FURNITURE 
of 
GEORGE HEPPLEWHITE 


This is the seventh of a series of articles 
on the salient points of period furniture 
prepared by Mr. and Mrs. G. Glen 
Gould for the readers of House & Garden. 
The new article, in the October issue, 
will consider Sheraton furniture. 


A small mahogany fire screen and a tripod 
in the Hepplewhite style made between 1785 
and 1790. The snake feet are typical 


House & Garden 


A pair of English 18th 
Century inlaid tables in 
the Hepplewhiie style. 
Together they form an 
oval. Note the fluted legs 


A salimwood armchair 
dated between 1780 and 
1785. The shield back, 


short horizontal arms and 
tapering legs are typical 


ally lightened both in weight and design. Hepple- 
white added a distinct element to this lightness 
by the novelty of his chair-backs. With a practical 
knowledge of woods, their grain and strength, he 
designed a chair-back shaped like a shield, which 
is both light and strong. ^ 

His widow, Alice Hepplewhite, published his 
book of designs. He followed the French taste of 
his day in its revival of classic 
Roman design. Hepplewhite was 
greatly influenced. by Adam 
designs, but the experts remark 
the distinct English quality of 
Hepplewhite’s style. He appro- 
priated foreign ideas but he 
adapted them to English taste. 

The Hepplewhite character- 
istics are: 

Construction: Rectangular, 
light and graceful but strong. 

(Continued on page 94) 


A foot from a 
chest of drawers 


NC 


The curious-shaped 
handle of a mount used 
without back plate 
A simple Hep- 
plewhite key- / 


plate 


In some of the chairs the 
arms continue down into a 
curved support 
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| Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ in a Private Residence in Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Main Organ in this installation is built in a space beneath the roof with tone outlets through gothic organ screens, to be seen 
above the grand staircase. The Keyboard Console shown to the right of the illustration is recessed in a space on the second floor of the 
residence. In the lower left hand corner is an old Cassone, or chest. Behind this chest is a wall opening leading into the basement 
in which an Echo Organ is located. This organ is playable both manually upon its keyboards and by Recorded Rolls which reproduce, 
with photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS. 665 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 


ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 


PEPI 
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JOHNSON'S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air of 
immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occa- 
sionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. It 
imparts a beautiful hard, dry, glass-like polish which will not 
show finger prints or collect dust and lint. Johnson’s Wax 
cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit 
for $3.50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 weighted brush with Wax 
Applying Attachment and a 1 Ib. (85c) can of Johnson's Polishing 
Wax) you can easily keep your floors and linoleum like new. This 
Special Offer is good through dealers—or send $3.50 direct to us. 


(Price $4.00 West of the Rockies.) 


f : A 


If so—you should have our book on Wood 
Finishing and Home Beautifying. It tells just 
what materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card— gives covering capacities, 
etc. Use Coupon Below. Our Individual Advice 
Department will give a prompt and expert answer 
to all questions on interior wood finishing— 
without cost or obligation. 


| Book on Home Beautifying FREE | 
ait S. C. JOHNSON & SON Dept. H. G. 9 RACINE, WIS. 
<a (Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” | 


„Please send me free and postpaid your book on Wood Finish- 
ing and Home Beautifying. 


My Dealer ia Senses Miedo ttl iy diuites Ede | 


COMFORT 


House & Garden 


in BEDS and BEDDING 


(Continued from page 79) 


welded, seamless, and the joints are as 
firm as the Rock of Gibraltar. The new 
metal beds are boons to people of all 
classes. 

This is a statement about metal beds 
by Frank A. Hall in regard to all that 
we have said: 

“To attain these important features, 
it is first necessary that good materials be 
used, and in square-tube bedsteads a 
tubing of not less than 18 gauge should 
be used. In joining the various parts, 
that is the cross rods to the posts and 
the filling rods to the cross rods, they 
should not merely be punched and fitted 
together, but all joints should be thor- 
oughly welded entirely around the tubing. 
This method stiffens the bed, and it also 
prevents to a great extent the cracking or 
chipping of the finish, which usually 
starts at these joints. 

“The purchaser should also see that 
the corner lug, into which the side rails 
fit, is securely fastened to the post, and 
that it is of sufficient strength and rigid- 
ity, so that it will hold the bed straight 
and rigid. The finish, of course, is a 
matter of taste, and the finish on the 
most cheaply constructed beds is usually 
equal to that of the higher priced beds.” 

So here you have to buy from a maker 
whom you can trust. 

The spring not only gives the occupant 
comfort but it contributes to the service- 
ability and comfort of the mattress. It 
must be made in the very best way, of the 
very best material, to give comfort. 
The box spring, of course, is the best of 
all springs, but it is expensive, and rightly 
so, because its processes of manufacture 
are costly in time and materials. The 
frame of the box spring should be of 
thoroughly seasoned lumber. When we 
say thoroughly seasoned here, we mean 
it to the nth degree. It must be able to 
hold nails without the slightest symptom 
of splitting. It must be so seasoned that 
shrinking or swelling or any such tem 
peramental vagary is utterly out of the 
question. You can see that such a piece 
of wood is in the nature of old wine— 
rare and long in the process. Then this 
frame must be thoroughly braced so that 
it will be kept within the proper limits of 
its own space. No slopping over, as it 
were, 


BOX SPRING INTERIORS 

Now, as to the spirals which are inside 
the “box”. These must be of the finest 
oil-tempered steel wire, lengthwise, cross- 
wise and diagonally, and each cord must 
be tied twice to each spiral, which makes 
eight knots to each spiral spring. Then, 
too, the twine used must be impeccable; 
for the life of the whole spring and your 
comfort depends upon the twine used in 
these springs. This twine must be un- 
stretchy, durable and of such a size that 
it will form hard unslipable knots. It has 
generally been conceded that Italian 
hemp is the best for the purpose. It is 
expensive and doesn’t look one bit better 
than any other twine. But let experience 
teach you that it is far and above every 
other kind for durability and lasting 
qualities. 

Rattan is best for the edge and for edge 
flexibility. Some makers use wire, but 
this is too flexible and bends when bend- 
ing is not invited, and the bend stays. 
Now, as we do not want to introduce the 
bends as a bed malady . . . rattan is the 
safest edge. Some very good springs are 
fastened to the rattan with twine, but 
some of the best makers have experienced 
the fact that no matter how good the 
twine is, or how well applied the twine, 
in this position of hard labor it will 
stretch, loosen and permit the rattan to 
get out of place, which often makes the 
remaking of the spring a necessity, which 
of course entails discomfort and expense. 

Now we have gotten to one of the other 
important requirements: The spring 


work must be topped with heavy new 
burlap. This again must be covered with 
white cotton felt for softness, and then 
comes the ticking. We were about to say 
that a spring should be assembled as 
beautifully as a clock, and then came the 
ticking, so we didn't dare! However, 
jesting or no jesting, the ticking is the 
next process. This ticking can be of your 
favorite color, but it must of all be fine 
quality. 

To summarize, then, the subject of the 
spring (box spring). It must have: 

I. A strong rigid frame 

2. Best quality of wire spirals 

3. Best quality of twine 

4. Strong clean burlap 

5. Fine felt topping 

6. Permanent edge which will not 
break down. 

Now, there is also another thing to 
consider when you buy box springs or 
any springs, and that is whether the bed 
is going to be used by a very weighty 
person or not. Because you see the 
average spring is made for the average 
weight. When a very heavy person is 
going to sleep in a bed, say a good soul 
weighing over 19o, it might be wise to 
have an extra set of spirals enclosed in 
the ticking et al. 

Now, there is the non-box spring which 
is made of spirals and can be quite satis- 
factory without the covering. Of course, 
this is cheaper than the box spring whose 
history we have given you. 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS 

The woven wire mesh spring is a flat 
wire weave about three-eighths of an inch 
thick. This spring comes in many styles 
and fashions: good, bad, and indifferent. 
There are some that will last for ten years, 
there are some that will sag very soon 
after they are used. The idea in buying 
these springs should be to put off the 
hammock proclivities of the bed as long 
as possible. The best type of hammock 
procrastinator, if you are buying wire 
weaves, is the woven wire spring which 
is attached at both ends to foot and head 
pieces with wire springs. In this con- 
struction, should the wire sag you can 
renew without having to renew the whole 
cot or bed. 

Some wire woven springs have rein- 
forcements in the way of steel cross bars 
under the wire. We are not in favor of 
that because when the weave starts to 
sag you not only have a sag but you have 
hills and dales. It is better to have a 
comíortable sag than a series of bumps 
under you while sleeping or trying to 
sleep. So when buying the wire woven 
spring, buy a very strong weave. 

Some springs of wire woven material 
turn up so that there is a barrier between 
the mattress and the floor. There is 
nothing quiteso slippery as thewirespring, 
and unless there is something to hold in 
the mattress it just will slide off. 

The only reinforcement that we think 
is worth while in the wire wove is the 
frame reinforcement, but don't try and 
reinforce the spring any place else . . . 
though, of course, the wire itself should 
be extra strong. 

Another form of spring is neither wire 
wove nor spiral, but is of wire in flat dia- 
mond shape or other geometrical designs. 
This is something, but not quite, similar 
to that which used to be called the “na- 
tional". This spring should have the 
spirals attached at each end, too, so that 
a renewal of the spring will not mean the 
renewal of the whole bed. 

The spiral spring bed is a very good 
spring, but a little harder to clean than 
the woven springs. This consists of a 
series of spirals (vertically placed on 
wood, and any one that gets floppy 
or unnerved can be removed very easily.) 
This is the best substitute for the 
box spring: as it is comfortable and does 

(Continued on page 90) 
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What constant and undeviating preference 
women have shown for the Cadillac. 


Years ago, when the first V-type, 90 degree 
eight-cylinder model was introduced, they ac- 
corded it high favor. 


And with each succeeding new Cadillac their 


allegiance has grown stronger and stronger. 


Today, because of long use and long satisfac- 
tion, this preference is more firmly fixed than 


ever in women’s minds. 


It causes them to think of the Cadillac first 
when fine cars are mentioned, 


And it reveals itself not only in the matter but 
also in the manner of their praise. 


It is the Cadillac—and the very emphasis 
they give to the name is evidence that 
to them it represents the highest degree of 
automotive beauty, comfort and dependability. 


CADILLAC 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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1923 The 1ooth year of 
= Brambach Quality 


C lhe Sp irit of the 


Master Builder 


Still Lives aftera 
Hundred Years 


CENTURY AGO, Franz Brambach, 

master piano craftsman, set up a stand- 
ard of workmanship which has endured 
until this day. In the great Brambach work- 
rooms, the piano is held as more than a 
mere assembly of wood, of metal and of 
ivory. It is considered almost a living, sing- 
ing entity for the inspiration and culture 
and entertainment of mankind. 


And this pride of craftsmanship finds its 
tangible expression in the Brambach Baby 
Grand. Its wondrous tonal qualities and 
instant responsiveness are combined with a 
quiet restraint of design and finish so valued 
in the tastefully-appointed home. 

You may now enjoy a Brambach Baby Grand 
in a small house or apartment; for it takes 
no more space, and costs no more, than a 
high-grade upright piano. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 


-BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND --45$035 v7 


Send the coupon for an interesting Brochure and a 
paper pattern showing the exact space this piano takes. 


THE BRAMBACH 


PIANO COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of Baby Grand Pianos 
of Quality Exclusively 


Fill in and mail this coupon. 
BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
645 West 49th St., New YorkCity 


Please send me paper pattern showing 
size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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not make you feel like a sailor boy sleep- 
ing ina hammock. The box spring costs 
about five times that of any other, but it 
is the best spring on the market; it is 
easier to use, is warmer and more fitting 
for permanent use. 

The subject of mattresses is truly hair so 
raising! At least so the horse hair folk 
think. Of course, the best sort of mattress 
is the hair mattress at its finest, but when 
not at its best the mattress of felt of fine 
quality is far better to use and far better 
in length of serviceability. 

It is perfectly correct for the salesman 
to tell you that the mattress that you 
buy is of hair when it is made of cattle, 
goat, hog bristles, etc. It is of hair, but 
what you must insist upon is horse hair of 
quality. Now do you see where the mat- 
tress purchase can be not only hair raising 
but even hair splitting? 

Horse hair and only horse hair seems 
to stand the test of time. Because it is, 
when of first quality, odorless and has the 
length and strength to keep its resiliency 
as long as it is used. Much of the hair sold 
for “hair mattresses" have some of 
the qualities of horse hair but not all of 
them. 

The preparation of the hair of all 
animals is the same. It has to be thor- 
oughly disinfected, washed and spun into 
rope. Then this rope is steamed, dried 
and laid away to season for three or four 
months. When it is ready to be used it is 
unspun, and picked apart for the mat- 
tress filling. Now whether the hair has 
resiliency or spring depends on the qual- 
ity of the hair and the curl it takes when 
being spun. You know how some people's 
hair will take a curl and some will not? 
Well, it is the same with animal hair. So 
you see the permanent wave is put into 
the hair by steaming and drying and the 
curl should last forever. 


THE QUALITY OF THE HAIR 


Of course, the smaller and tighter the 
rope the better the curl and the more 
elastic is the mattress. In order to take 
this sort of permanent wave the hair has 
to be long, and cattle and horse hair will 
run to eight or ten inches in length. Thus 
you see that a good wave can be put into 
these types of hair, but the two-inch hog 
bristle will not wave well. So what hap- 
pens when this hair is used alone or mixed 
with longer hair? It simply diminishes 
the resiliency of the so-called hair mat- 
tress and you wonder why your mattress 
has packed or flattened and is so dead. 
Furthermore the short hair works 
through the ticking and often scratches 
the sleeper most intolerably. The short 
hair lessens tbe price but, after all, you 
are soon obliged to remake your mattress 
because it has become matted and hard, 
and you are "in again" for extra and 
needless expense and will be until you 
repent you of your sins and buy with 
uncommon sense. 

The reason why cattle hair isn't good 
is that in humid or hot weather a peculiar 
odor is sent off. Frequently you have 
noticed an untraceable odor in homes, 
coming. however, from the poor hair 
mattress. When once this odor gets in it 
always has a friendly way of sticking 
around and haunting the place. But 
when horse hair is well “groomed” there 
is never the least odor. Goat hair of all 
the non-equine hair is better than any, 
but this is too soft to make an adequate 
filler. 

'The best makers use only what is called 
* classified hair", that is to say, hair that 
has been cut from live horses under the 
best sanitary conditions! Little did you 
ever think of what a racy thing a hair 
mattress could be. This term classified 
means that there is a Government guar- 
anty that the conditions under which it 
was cut and prepared were sanitary, etc. 
The lower grades have no such guaranty 
for they are too dirty to warrant it, and 


therefore unsuitable for mattresses. The 
Siberian hair, too, comes under this low 
rating, for it never seems to get clean 
enough for mattress use. 

Of course, the wily manufacturer will 
mix the Siberian and unclassified with 

some fine hair, and there is but one way 
for the consumer, or rather, in this case, 
the sleeper, to do, and that is to go to the 
very best manufacturer and be sure that 
his name carries a pledge of mattress 
integrity. 

'The genuine unadulterated hair mat- 
tress should weigh 45 pounds to the 4' by 
6' size and five DOG less on each smaller 
size when made up with the regular two 
rows of stitching or with a roll edge. If 
the imperial edge is used, the mattress 
should weigh fifty pounds to the 4’ by 6’ 
size and should be filled with the harder 
qualities of horse hair. “The soft mane 
hair makes an excellent two row stitched 
mattress, but should never be used when 
an imperial edge is wanted. In that case 
it is necessary to use harder drawings to 
give service." Thus speaks an authority, 
who probably knows through long ex- 
perience as much as anyone in the world 
about the “making of beds" in which he 
does not have to lie! 


COTTON AND WOOL FELTS 


If you cannot afford the hair mattress, 
the cotton or wool felts are a good invest- 
ment, and the good ones are not very 
inexpensive because there is quality of 
material and workmanship here which 
makes the felt mattress a nice thing. 

These mattresses are made by building 
the mattress layer on layer. Never think 
of it as a bag filled or stuffed with cotton! 
Then, when shaped and carefully as- 
sembled, a first quality ticking is put on, 
and you will never go wrong in buying a 
high grade felt, for they are not substi- 
tutes, they are distinct products of com- 
fort and durability. However, the cotton 
mattress does not lend itself to re-making 
as well as the hair type does. Yet sun- 
ning and airing and turning and patting 
will coax this mattress into longevity and 
comfort. “The felt mattress will never 
get any harder than it gets in three 
months time, and it will last for at least 
ten years and give excellent service." 

Tufting is primarily for keeping the 
filling in a mattress from slipping; it is a 
sort of chaperone. Secondarily, it adds to 
the style of the mattress. Sometimes it is 
done in diamond shape, and though the 
plain tacking seems more sanitary it 
doesn't wear quite so well. If you do not 
like tufting, you must buy the finest 
mattresses made because they are so 
geared that there will be no slipping or 
sliding or ing of the sub ticking 
material. The imperial rolled edge is the 
best finish, of course, and has four rows 
of tacking in the boxing (edges). All the 
finer mattresses have at least two or three 
rows of tacking. 

Of course, feathers are the best thing 
for pillow comfort, beauty and durability. 
The stuffings for pillows come under the 
head of feathers, down, silk floss and hair. 
Let us get rid of the lesser grades first. 
The silk pillow is better used for the 
couch than for the bed. The hair pillow 
is a good under pillow instead of a bolster, 
or to use in time of illness when a harder 
pillow is desired. Furthermore, the hair 
pillow is cooler and is often well liked by 
the invalid for this reason. 

The feather pillow is a tale by itself, 
but briefly: You can have the gray or 
white feather! They don’t show, so the 
white feather in this case adds to your 
comfort and not to your cowardice. The 
goose gives the best feather, but the duck 
and the chicken are feathersome, too. 
Oftentimes the feathers are mixed to- 
gether and the quality of a pillow varies 
as to the mongrel or lack of mongrel 
elements that enter into its make-up! 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The striking thing about the 
Single-Eight is that it does the 
things which are vital, in a more 
positive, effective way, than they 
have ever been done before. 


These striking contributions to 


safer, surer, smoother motoring, 
are not hidden refinements, but 


very definite qualities quickly 
discernible. 

It is not just a generalization but 
a fact, that in comfort, acceler- 
ation, flexibility, brake-action, 
steering and ease of control, the 
Single-Eight has gone far beyond 
previous practice. 
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The instant and enthusiastic 
acceptance of these facts ren- 
ders it certain that the Single- 
Eight will dominate its own 
particular field just as unmis- 
takably as does its companion 
car—the Packard Single-Six. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, at Prices Ranging from $3650 to $4950—at Detroit 
Packard Single-Six Furnished in Eleven Popular Body Types, Open and Enclosed 


Riddle 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 
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New rooms 
for old 


+ 


Merely changing the 
lighting arrangements 
often alters the entire as- 
pect of a room. And it 
is not difficult to change 
from old-style fixtures to 
new Riddle Fitments, 
which express the modern 
ideas of interior design 
and decoration. Any 
Riddle dealer will be glad 
to outline an installation, 
and give you an estimate 
of the moderate expense 
involved. If building a 
new home, or re-model- 
ing, you will find our 
Planning Service helpful 
in offering suggestions for 
an entire Riddle installa- 
tion. This service is 
available either direct or 
through the Riddle dealer, 
whose name, with copy of 
The Riddle Fitment Book- 
let, we shall gladly send 
on request. 


The Edward N. Riddle Co. 
293 Riddle Building 
Toledo, Ohio 
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COMFORT iz BEDS and BEDDING 


(Continued from page 90) 


The parts of the feather that are used are 
the down, the split feather with the quill 
extracted and the whole feather. The 
down will pack and look shrunken and is 
expensive; the split feather pillow will 
give excellent service. Feathers are best 
taken from the goose in the spring of the 
year. They are taken (woe, oh, woe!) 
from the bird while it is alive, and about 
six birds will contribute one pound of 
feathers, which are sold by the pound. 

Pillows are pretty regular in size from 
18" by 30” to 3o" by 30”, weighing from 
two and one-half pounds to five pounds. 
The ordinary pillow doesn't weigh more 
than three pounds to its size, 22" by 
3o". We hesitate to give the prices of 
pillows, because by the time this article 
is printed they may have aeroplaned or 
dropped! Which, we wonder? 

It is wise to have a mattress pad on the 
bed, for then the expensive mattress is 
protected and will need cleaning less 
often. The quilted pads are comfortable 
and well worth the buying. Yet there are 
folk who get along very well with a 
folded layer of old blanket or cotton 
quilt. 

Some folk like the dust covers for 


mattresses. These can be made at home 
or by your upholsterer. However, a well 
taken care of mattress doesn't need the 
dust cover. It depends entirely where 
and how the mattress is used. Airing 
and tapping and turning the mattress 
daily will do more for it than anything 
we can tell you. 

The care of beds is a story in itself for 
which we have no room in this article. 
But we will say that all that is needed to 
take care of beds is the usual cleanly 
habits of brushing, sunning, airing, dust- 
ing, and so on. 

There are certain simple ways of clean- 
ing metal beds and simple ways of clean- 
ing wooden beds. None of this is com- 
power as the bed is not complex, but 

eing in daily intimate use it does need 
daily mindful attention. 

We have gone into a lot of detail in 
this story but, due to a large experience, 
we find that the points which we have 
covered are the ones on which we have 
been mostly consulted. 

In conclusion, then, we hope that a few 
things have been elucidated and that at 
least the bed has been taken out of Bed- 
lam. 


SAPPHIRE BLUE fpr ITALIAN ROOMS 


(Continued from page 59) 


peacock blue bowl holding flowers of 
orange and yellow. 

In this room is a chair upholstered in 
dark gray velours trimmed with tarnished 
gold braid, and of the typically square 
Italian shape; there is a chair upholstered 
in gray, sapphire blue and black striped 
linen, cross-stitched in fine blue wool and 
with a blue woolen fringe, and there is a 
walnut armchair with a sapphire blue 
seat. The lampshades are of dull gold 
cloth moss-edged in blue; the pillows are 
of gray and sapphire, and a rich tawny 
gold; the candles in the wall sconces are 
of a creamy buff; and there is a bookcase 
filled with books bound in tooled blue 
leather. Given only a piece or so of Ital- 
ian furniture, if the rest is in keeping, 
and of walnut, with the richness of this 
modern color scheme, and these walls of 
wood, any room would have the distinct 
Italian flavor. 

Quite different, but still Italian in feel- 
ing, would be a living room with rough, 
sanded cream-colored walls and wood- 
work of dull blue, even to the raftered 
ceiling, with each rafter of blue showing a 
small space of painted decoration in 
other colors and gold; a hearth breast and 
mantel of pale gray stone carved ever 
so slightly. All the furniture in this 
room would be of Italian design with 
the strong classic feeling, and painted an 
invisible stipple that results in a conven- 
ient putty color almost the color of flat 
gold. This furniture has gold rubbed 
into the ribs and flutings, and on the 
chairs and settees there are loose cush- 
ions of sapphire blue velveteen that are 
tied on. There would be a draw table 
in one end of the room which could be 
used for the serving of meals, for this 
house would sacrifice the dining room in 
order to have an extraordinarily large 
living room. Bookcases of blue built 
into the walls, and dressers and chests 
used for detached pieces, are of putty- 
color decorated in rose and blue and 
gold. The windows, the small panes of 
which are made to look leaded by paint- 
ing the wooden strips lead gray instead 
of blue to match the rest of the room 
woodwork, are hung with simple draw 
curtains of old yellow velveteen. The 
rug is taupe, laid on a gray-brown floor. 
The lamps have sapphire blue glazed pot- 


tery bases and putty colored silk shades. 

If your house lends itself to the Italian 
feeling, or if you are building it so that it 
will welcome some of these same modern 
ideas, or if you feel moved merely to 
experiment in Italian furnishings before 
committing yourself to a whole houseful, 
there is no place like the hall in which to 
begin operations in a small way, no matter 
how elaborate these may be in themselves. 
For at the most, halls require little fur- 
niture, even in the midst of the utmost 
formality. Given a floor of tiles—either 
pottery or linoleum— which are gaining 
increasing favor for hallway floors, you 
have a fine start toward making your 
hall effectively Italian by adding a few 
of the proper fixtures—a mirror, wall 
sconces, and a table, bench or chair. 
The hall with the tiled floor that is shown 
here is satisfactorily beautiful in sapphire 
blue and cream. The walls are cream, 
the woodwork painted in putty color, 
the baseboard in midnight blue; the 
floor is tiled in sapphire and black, ce- 
mented in cream. The hangings at the 
doorways are sapphire blue, the carved 
Italian table is in walnut, the electric 
wall fixtures are in wrought iron, the 
mirror is of gilded carved wood, dulled 
with polychrome. Two blue pottery jars 
and an alabaster urn adorn the table. 

Large city houses of no particular 
architecture may very frequently be re- 
modeled in an Italian spirit, and recently 
one in particular presented most suc- 
cessful interiors done in this manner. I 
was particularly interested in the hall, 
since it further proved the desirability 
of combining Italian and sapphire blue. 
The walls were sanded in pale gray, the 
floor was brown, with a narrow rug of 
blue velvet, and blue carpet on the stairs- 
There were wrought iron doors into the 
drawing room, and a wrought iron balus- 
trade for the stairs; there was a gorgeous 
wall tapestry in blues and greens and 
grays, and a mirror in carved and gilded 
wood; the torchéres were in gilded iron; 
there was a marble bench, and a carved 
walnut chair pointed with gold, and 
upholstered in sapphire blue and gold. 
The beamed ceiling was in gray and blue, 
decorated in gold and black. The hall 
was somewhat dark, and very rich look- 
ing indeed. 
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He: “Well, time to go!" 


She: “I thought I was fed up on week-end parties, but our hostess made this 
one different —the lingering memory I take away is the Duo-Art Piano." 


The DUO-ART 
reproducing “Piano 


BzAurIFUL GRAND—a Steinway, a Weber, or a Steck—which will reproduce 

for you the playing of Paderewski, Hofmann—all the greatest artists of 

the world! This is the Piano of Today. Everywhere, this great, new piano, 

is replacing other types. In royal palaces abroad—Buckingham Palace, the 

Palace of the Queen of the Belgians, the Queen of Spain, in the Vatican—and 
in homes of-culture all over the world, the Duo-Art is now installed. 


Music of the salon or the concert stage—music of the dance and the musical 
comedy, songs, ballads—everything in music played by its best interpreters, is 
what the Duo-Art provides. 


No musical instrument ever made gives so much as the Duo-Art. No 
instrument ever made has met such quick and impressive recognition. 


Representatives in all leading cities 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
Makers of the celebrated Aeolian- Vocalion 
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The world’s one word for a cord 
tire is SILVERTOWN. It is sig- 
nificant that it also means “highest 
quality.” Made in the best quality 
when it was the only cord, it is 
made in the best quality today 
when there are many. 


THE B. 


F. 


GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 


Toronto ` 


Limited 


Montreal ` 


Winnipeg 
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Hepplewhite’s design for a tea tray 
called for decorative inlay of several 
kinds of woods 


HEPPLEWHITE FURNITURE 


(Cominued from page 86) 


Curved or serpentine fronts. Stretchers— 
underbracing—sometimes used, front one 
recessed. Woods, chiefly mahogany and 
satinwood; other woods for inlaying and 
veneering or for painting and gilding; 
light colored woods beautifully combined. 

Ornament: Louis 16th and classical 
influences. Inlay and marquetry with 
delicate carving in low relief are charac- 
teristic. Fluting and carved turning. 
Painting and lacquer; painted panels 
inset. Architectural and classical motifs: 
urn, lyre, mask, husk or bell flower, ribbon, 
ear of wheat; Prince of Wales feathers. 
Upholstery: silk, satin and horsehair; 
brass nail heads. Mounts of brass simply 
designed; round, oval and octagonal 
back-plates to handles; knobs chased or 
engraved. 

Top: Bowed, especially characteristic; 
curved, serpentine, crested; chests of 
drawers, etc., straight. 

Back: Straight, slightly raked—sloped 
backward; lower cross-rail above seat; 
upright splat seldom reaches seat; 
shaped in shield, heart, oval, round, wheel, 
hoop, barred and honeysuckle—anthe- 


An oblong back 
plate for mount 


Y 


mion; settees with several continuous 
chair-backs. Upholstered. 

Seat: Square, narrowing slightly toward 
back; flat, occasionally dropped; slightly 
curved front. Upholstered. 

Leg: Straight, square ta 
acteristic; round and fluted. 

Foot: Tapered spade—term foot, char- 
acteristic; plain, snake. 

A Hepplewhite reception room or 
boudoir is irreproachable. It has lightness 
with dignity and no frivol about it. A 
Hepplewhite chair, cabinet or table 
usually looks at home among straight- 
legged furniture everywhere, but must be 
thoughtfully placed among curved cab- 
tiole supports. Mixed periods in a room 
are sometimes as bewildering as mixed 
metaphors in print, but much less 
difficult to escape. 

It is purely a matter of sentimert but 
there seems always a necessity for com- 
pleting a Hepplewhite table with a 
porcelain vase of old-fashioned garden 
flowers. Wall flowers set off satinwood 
astonishingly. 

Mr. AND Mns. G. GLEN GouLD 
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Leg of a typical 
pier table 


Among Hepplewhite’s designs—many 
are found in his book—is this example 
for a pier glass 
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A bed pillar 
with water leaf 
design 
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The Lincoln has invariably entrenched itself 
most strongly in the good opinion of those 
people who demand the most in their 
automobiles. 


Those who require not only luxurious and 
dependable transportation but also dignified 
and exclusive expression of their personal 
tastes and ideals find in the Lincoln a car 
measuring fully up to their highest standards. 


We are proud of this personality of the 
Lincoln. It is the settled policy of this entire 
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even its most exacting buyer would expect. 


ER. organization that no limitation of it is to be 
DES allowed. Rather the sum of our energies is 
ERN i bent upon keeping the Lincoln better than 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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liymg Room that Invites 
Guests to Comfort- 


LIVING ROOM that welcomes a 

stranger is an achievement. More 

especially it is a happy harbor to the 
family members who call it home. 


The strong appeal of such a room comes 
from the choice of furniture that provides 
comfort and a place for easy relaxation. 


Appropriate Northfield upholstered pieces 
shes an especially happy choice of furniture 
for the only room open to most visitors. For 
Northfield furniture invites guests tocomfort. 


And when over-night guests come the full 
size comfortable bed, folded underneath the 
soft davenport seat, offers still further hos- 
pitality. Not a suspicion of its presence, how- 
ever, comes from any detail of upholstery 
or design. Northfield designs are all by a 
nationally known designer, their coverings 
are all chosen by a well known interior 
decorator. Their styling is perfect. 


Your selection may be of the period type 
illustrated or of an overstuffed design of 
wonderful comfort or from among those 
colorfully decorated fibre groups so full of 
interest for either the living room or sun 
parlor. Your furniture dealer will show 
them all to you, and tell you of their merits. 


A Booklet, “The Davenport with 


a Secret” sent on request. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 


Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Every genuine North- 
field piece bears the 
Northfield 


trade mark 


GARDENS IN 
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TAPESTRIES 


(Continued from page 60) 


from several high jets into a broad basin 
and the architecture and ornament char- 
acteristically Gothic. 

With the advent of the Renaissance 
the hand of man supplanted the vagaries 
of Nature and gardening became a 
branch of architecture. All casualness 
was gone. The formal plan was superim- 
posed on every plot and even a small 
park became interlaced with paths, 
steps and bridges with a pavilion to 
mark every intersection. The passion 
for antiquity found its full vent and 
made of these pavilions miniature 
Greek temples. Even the plants were 
dignified by being put in Roman urns. 
Fountains became elaborate sculptural 
achievements and the more romantic 
classicists recreated on their hillocks 
Acropolic and Forum ruins of broken 
columns and isolated pediments. 

So elaborate did the gardens of the 16th 
Century become that they form without 
any personnages an adequate theme for 
tapestry design, many cartoons having 
been created to depict their marble intri- 
cacies. Strangely enough, the formalism 
in these gardens seems to have been 
confined to the architecture, what trees 
and plants there are being left in their 
native state. But trees and plants are in 
decidedly minor róles. en in the 
immediate foreground there is a trellis 
upheld by caryatides. Through this is 
seen the vista storied up to a high narrow 
sky with balustrades and gateways, two 
tiered porticoes, arches, detached pedi- 
ments, lone columns and all the odds 
and ends of Roman ruins. Sometimes 
there are, immediately around the castle 
itself, narrow garden beds with carefully 
schooled patterns of evergreens, and 
occasionally there is a maze. 

In the 17th and 18th Centuries land- 
scape gardening was a fully developed 
art. Gardening as gardening rather than 
as an excuse for architecture came into its 
own. In place of imitation temples and 
ruins the designers created the long vista 
down an alley of spaced trees and formal 
garden plots. Thus the main design was 
developed, as of course it should be, in 
the planting. But it was still very formal, 
essentially architectural in feeling. 


The tapestries show these designed 
garden beds cut in geometrical shapes 
symmetrically placed to combine into 
larger geometrical figures. Every one has 
its own patterned planting, low trimmed 
bushes in scrolls and arabesques, each 
complete in itself but, in this respect too, 
all combining into a continuous outline. 
There is real skill and beauty in many of 
these brocaded gardens, though it is to be 
sure a beauty not truly of gardening but 
of draughtsmanship. 

But the most delightful inventions of 
the garden architects of this period were 
in their pools and fountains. Water, still 
and flowing, was an essential part of every 
plan. Sometimes the long vistas carry 
down a succession of narrow unruffled 
pools instead of down the more usual 
garden walks. From deep grottoes a thin 
unexpected stream jetted out into a low 
basin. Other grottoes made a veritable 
lace work of spray with many jets bursting 
to different heights and tumbling back 
one above the other in foamy tiers. The 
sculptors, adding their ingenuity, almost 
exceeded themselves in the quaint aper- 
tures that they devised. The rustle and 
splash of water purls through all of these 
palace gardens, making itself heard even 
through the tapestry weave. 

A garden is a charming theme for 
tapestry. It fulfills every requisite of the 
design. It is full and rich and varied, 
providing endless delicate detail. It can 

conventionalized without losing its 
realism, can be enlivened with minor 
episodes, and can be pitched in almost 
any range of colors. e leafy softness 
withdraws into the background of the 
room but yet it offers interest to leisurely 
exploration, a most adaptable motive. 

Could modern gardens and modern 
garden painting inspire a new school of 
tapestry cartoons? Not, surely, any of 
the painting that uses gardens as one 
more opportunity to experiment in the 
interplay of lights for light has no place 
in woven wool. But modern gardens in 
their richness and variety should stimu- 
late some painter to a rendition in terms 
of forms and pattern with deep full 
colors and so lead to a revival of this high 
textile tradition, 


FOOTLIGHTS AND FURNITURE 
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an audience, do not quicken the play. 
The attention of the audience is stum- 
bling continually over furniture. Take 
the classic example of the need of sur- 
roundings to accentuate a psychological 
condition. In Mr. Belasco’s “The 
Return of Peter Grimm", the poignancy 
of Peter’s coming back after death lies 
in his immaterial presence amidst his 
old things—the absence of certain objects, 
like his tobacco and hat and cloak, 
emphasize his death; but his sentimental 
recognition of familiar details adds to 
the poignancy of the gulf which separates 
the living from the dead. I feel assured 
that the full force of Peter’s return could 
have been more directly effective, had 
the stage been less filled with so many 
small details—perfect of their kind, but 
distracting because of the close attention 
they demanded. As it is, Mr. Belasco 
triumphed over a difficult scene; but I 
am sure today he could do it better, 
now that the philosophy of scene craft— 
simplicity—is the accepted decorative 
creed. 

The dramatist is his own architect; 
he must know the house in which his 
characters dwell; otherwise he might 
send them upstairs where stairs are 
impossible to be placed. The architect 
in the audience would be quick to feel 
that. The dramatist sets the scene, 


and his choice is the whole range of 
life's external background.  Pinero's 
“The Amazons" had a scene in a gymna- 
sium; Belasco's “The Governor's Lady” 
called for a Child's restaurant; Zoé Akins’ 
“A Texas Nightingale" showed a model 
kitchen; Shaw’s “You Never Can 
Tell" designated a dentists office. 
The scenic artist’s ingenuity must meet 
all such emergencies. But in a way he 
is freer than the interior decorator. 
He may to an extent be his own architect 
also, and so arrange his rooms or his 
windows or his halls or his staircases 
in such position as to aid him in his de- 
sign. The interior decorator goes into 
a house already fashioned, and has to 
select the accessories to fit the shape, 
height and lighting of the room. In view 
of what I’ve seen on the stage and what 
I know happens in homes, I believe I 
will consult my decorator at the same 
time I am talking matters over with 
my architect, when it comes to building 
the home of my dreams. 

The dramatist clearly indicates that at 
certain moments his characters sit—some- 
times on chairs, sometimes on sofas; that 
a letter is to be written, that a telephone 
is to be used, that a piano is to be played 
by the heroine or some minor character. 
These accessories are essential; they are 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 
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HE performance of the Unequalled in strength, di- 

good-looking, luxuriously mensions and thickness of 
easy Fisk Flat-Tread Cord tread, it is almost incredibly 
simply cancels all previous free from trouble, even on 
ideas of long tire mileage. the heaviest closed cars. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon 


FLAT TREAD 
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aviland China 


f | 
Design slightly | 
| reduced from actual size l 


NE of the many delightful open-stock patterns 

that make choosing so pleasant wherever 
Haviland China is sold. A Grecian border design in 
blue intertwined with floral vine in harmonizing 
tones of yellow and green. Gold handles. 


Since 1837 
our china has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation. In purchasing be sure to 
notice carefully these Trademarks. 


«llano to 
o 


France umge 
Unless these Trademarks appear on 


each piece, you will not begetting the 
Genuine 


Haviland China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France 


$tconarto ty 


Haviland China may be found in a profusion of beautiful patterns at all 
first class China or Department Stores. Write for name of nearest Dealer 
if you have any difficulty locating one. 


aviland & Ce 


z1 East 36th Street, New York 
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part of the “property plot". Where 
would our íarces be without a bed? 
In Miss Clemence Dane's “A Bill of 
Divorcement", when Hilary returns, 
recovered from his shell-shock illness 
of fifteen years, his nervous daughter, 
crouched on the sofa, hears him enter 
through a French window; we know that 
he enters the common room of a country 
house; he must make us feel, as he notes 
the pictures and the hangings, that things 
have changed since he was last in the 
room. The scenic artist must be as 
observant of the smallest action on the 
part of the characters as the interior 
decorator is of the smallest wishes of her 
client. 

But though one may fill all the req- 
uisites of a dramatist's stage directions, 
a room is not quite settled in its stage fit- 
tings until the play is actually rehearsed. 
Then are seen technical difficulties to be 
overcome. How is a character to be 
gotten off the scene naturally? The 
arrangement of the furniture might 
interfere. The interior decorator does 
not have to consider this problem in a 
house. If there is an unwelcome guest, 
it doesn’t matter in the least how the 
tables or chairs are placed; social in- 
genuity gets him off somehow. But on 
the stage things have to be shifted for 
ease of action. 


THE SUBTERFUGES OF THE STAGE 


Then the stage is full of subterfuges 
which the real home knows nothing 
about. The inset portrait above the 
mantel, as in “The Truth About Blayds’”’, 
need not be a true Sargent or Shannon. 
The mirrors have to be masked to prevent 
reflection which would annoy the ob- 
server “in front”. The grandfather 
clock never chimes, unless the action 
needs it. We know, in Thomas’s “The 
Witching Hour", when Jack Brookfield 
calls on Justice Prentice, he doesn't 
have to see a real Rousseau canvas 
over the buffet; it's not necessary for the 
stage director to denude our museums 
of art for the real thing. 

The slightest little touch will produce 
its desired effect on the stage. The 
decorator is required to suggest passages 
of time, to denote the advance in decora- 
tive ideas of one generation over another. 
It is an easy matter to steep the audience 
in an atmosphere of a past period, as 
Mr. Lee Simonson did for the dramatiza- 
tion of Howells’ '"The Rise of Silas 
Lapham”. But, with the slightest 
variation, where there are successive 
changes to be made, the scenic artist 
must conserve expense, yet intensify 
impression. In Barrie’s “The Will", 
a lawyer’s office is shown through three 
reigns, those of Victoria, Edward, and 
George. The passage of time is easily 
impressed by the increased age of the 
characters; but the furniture must age 
too, and the pictures must change, 
and office manners must differ. Take 
Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Edward 
Knoblock's “Milestones”: Act I is mid- 
Victorian; Act II must show the same 
room twenty-five years later, subject to 
the wear and tear of time, and the change 
of taste, and the small conflicts in fur- 
nishings which go on between the younger 
and older generations. In the final act, 
the electric age, the last of the mid- 
Victorian flavor has succumbed to 
modernity. The scenic decorator has 
to suggest this at a minimum of dis- 
traction and certainly a minimum of cost. 

The difference between American and 
British plays, as they appear on the 
printed page, lies in the fact that the story 
and the people in an English drama seem 
somehow attached to their surrounding; 
they live in homes, they go to their clubs, 
they are part of their landscape. But, in 
American comedies, we feel that the 
action occurs in a room characteristic 
of a type, not of the particular person. 


In Mr. Eugene Walter's “The Easiest 
Way", both in the boarding house and in 
the hotel where Laura goes to live with 
Brockton, there is no feeling of personal 
attachment. But only Blayds cou!d have 
lived in the room Geddes built, only 
Captain Shotover could have conceived 
of such a home as we find to be the scene 
Íor the opening act of Shaw's *'Heart- 
break House". Personality should be 
felt as much in a room on the stage as in 
the home. 


PERSONALITY IN SETS 


If we have merely a room of taste in 
which people move, but to which they do 
not belong, someone is at fault. Under 
the present conditions of taste in decora- 
tion, I think it is the dramatist rather 
than the decorator. For the general cry is, 
from scenic artists, that the hardest task 
is to draw flavor from a flavorless play. 
There is interest, of course, in determining 
what sort of a room a "'gold-digger" 
would live in, but it is more interesting to 
be more personal. I don't care for rooms 
that symbolize states of relationship or 
states of trivial mind: the bachelor's room, 
the college boy's den, the scrubwoman's 
kitchen. the courtesan's boudoir, the jazz 
dance hall: you don't have to read a play 
to get such an atmosphere. A little more 
exciting is to create the atmosphere for 
* Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines ", 
“Romance”, “Trelawney of the ‘Wells’”, 
“Pomander Walk", “Disraeli”, and 
dramas of similar character. But better 
than all is to fit the room to specific 
characters. What is more awful than to 
decorate a room or a home beautifully, 
and to have walk into it a family that 
shrieks, that wants ribbon grass and red 
and pink roses and daisies in a delicate 
vase! Why buy yards of library, however 
well it looks on the wall, for those who 
never read books? 

From the Realist's point of view, I 
suppose detail of stage set has been 
carried further by the Moscow Art 
Theatre than even by Belasco. But 
such minute furnishings as were shown, 
however crudely, in “The Cherry Or- 
chard”, had about them a personal value 
and a palpitant significance far deeper 
than the mere letter of their being there; 
and their multiplicity only added to the 
poignancy of their removal at the end. 
There is something to be said for such 
Realism which draws from the spirit. 

Now what has happened in the theater 
is this: the stage decoritar is clearly 
demonstrating that our plays are not 
sufficiently atmospheric for him to do his 
best work in; that until richer plays are 
written, the scenic designer will have to 
show his own taste, rather than the taste 
of the play. Sutro's old-fashioned, but 
well-constructed “The Laughing Lady” 
is the kind of play Pinero used to write 
twenty years ago; but Robert E. Jones 
has given it a stage set more nearly com- 
mensurate with the decorative require- 
ments of a better play. 


THE COST OF STAGE DECORATIONS 


Were rooms that you see on the stage 
real things, they would wreck the man- 
ager’s pocket book more quickly than you 
realize. As it is, production costs enough 
without adding to the expense. It is not 
necessary to fill the linen closets with 
linen, unless a door is to be opened and 
the audience asked especially to look in; 
even then, it is not necessary to have the 
finest linen. It is not necessary to show 
how many beautiful dresses the heroine 
has hung up in the closet whose presence 
is merely suggested. When you furnish a 
house you are after the real thing. What 
you buy is an investment. What the 
manager buys is a gamble. 

The moving picture. in its scenic real- 
ism, is much nearer life than the play. 
For the moving picture takes its char- 

(Continucd on page 100) 
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TRIANON : rough 
A Design from 
that will live Solid Silver 
forever 


To the Woman Who Entertains 


ONSIDER your next dinner. The dining-room a study in harmonious fur- 
nishing. Linens, glassware and china,— all the finest. Every detail perfect, 
except—what of the silverware? Will it, too, be completely correct? Will 
it fit in its setting? Will it be—solid silver? 
It is infinitely worth-while to develop your table-service in the Trianon 
Design in International Sterling. You will then have a design ever-beautiful, 
in a service ever-correct, in solid silver ever-enduring. 


Consult with your jeweler about developing a Trianon service. Or write for 
the book which shows it in complete, correct form. Address Dept. 154, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Trianon is stamped asm (E za which identifies the genuine 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 
| Masterpieces of the Classics 
BB INTERNATIONAL SILVER C0 —— 
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Other pieces available, in 
addition to those sketched 
and priced, are twin beds, 
teater-stand, chair and 
standing toilet for the 
chiffonier. 


This shop-mark isinset in 
every Berkey & Gay pro- 
duction. It is the custom- 
er'a protection when buy- 
ing and his pride everafter 


New York Wholesale 
Showroom: 
115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from 
your merchantor decorator) 


Berkey & Gay 
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A Mahogany Suite 
of Rare Grace 
at Modest Cost 


Were Heppelwhite at work today, 
he might design just such a lovely 
bedroom suite as “The Drayton.” 


It is fashioned of that beautiful wood 
in the use of which he was most expert— 
mahogany —set off by inlaysof acacia burl 
and ebonized ornamentation. It has the 
perfect proportions, the lightness, the 
graceful simplicity of line that distin- 
guished his productions — and that make 
them as admired today as when, a century 
and a quarter ago, he furnished Drayton 
Manor, home of the illustrious English 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel. 


To the toilet table mirror, his charac- 
teristic shield shape gives a delightfully 
distinctive note — the sort that endows a 
room with “personality.” And, with its 
drop-leaf ends, this toilet table achieves 
more than ordinary utility as well. So, 
too, in the several other members of the 
suite, convenience and charm unite 
harmoniously. 


You may purchase these exquisite 
Berkey & Gay pieces at prices as low as 
true economy will permit you to pay! 
These prices, quoted below, are en 
lirbustiout the United States. To them 
your merchant will add freight from 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Bed . .$ 80 Chiffonier . $115 
Bureau . $165  ToiletTable . $100 
Bench . . . . . $15 


See “The Drayton" this month at your Berkey 
& Gay merchant's! Write for brochure illustrating 
and describing this suite. It will be sent on request, 
together with name of your nearest dealer. 


Berkey & Gay FURNITURE Company 
444 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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acters to the actual homes. or clubs or 
department stores; puts them inside a 
moving train or on the deck of a real 
steamer; takes them to the desert or to 
Mentone; shows you, the observer, a real 
wood or a real torrent of water. Pic- 
torially the moving picture can be exact 
asa Kodak is exact. But even here the 
producer has to do a bit of selection; for 
what he is after is an agreeable picture; 
he wants vistas and perspectives. He can 
get these without any thought of canvas 
and expense. He can take you upstairs 
and downstairs, through successive rooms, 
onto balconies; he can speed you through 
towns and highways. By the side of the 
reel, the drama is static pictorially. All 
the more reason that what there is of back- 
ground on the stage should add warmly 
to the spiritual content of the play. 

The newly decorated house that looks 
new, that creaks with unused furniture, 
that looks white with unused linen, that 
has vases unfilled, books unopened, clocks 
unwound, windows unlocked, curtains 
not drawn, beds unslept in, piano un- 
touched, cigarette-box unbroken, is nei- 
ther a home nor a stage set. The interior 
decorator's object is to give the place the 
comfortable feeling of having been lived 
in. The stage decorator knows that his 
characters have lived in these rooms many 
years before the curtain rose. The human 
problem flows through each. You see I'm 
considering only that type of play which 
is drawn from common environment; not 
the drama of abstract values, of poetic 
content, of romantic background. Here 
the stage decorator's realm is vast, his 
creative ability taxed to its uttermost. 
In such drama, housekeeping on the stage 
departs entirely from the kind of house- 
keeping we have around us daily. 


PUTTING ON A 


A obvious evolution of the wide- 
spread organization of Garden Clubs 
is the desire to hold a flower show in con- 
nection with the season's meetings and 
activities. A flower show properly organ- 
ized and efficiently conducted is unques- 
tionably a powerful stimulus to better 
gardening. 

It incites a spirit of friendly rivalry 
among the members and furnishes a 
means whereby their garden products may 
be classified, arranged and judged as to 
their relative merits or superiority. 

The best that skill can produce is 
always an excellent object lesson and 
finds its expression in greater efforts to 
bring one's own garden products up to the 
high standard of those that have been 
awarded premiums for merit. 

Since the majority opinion undoubtedly 
favors the flower show it is needless to 
further argue the question of desirability. 
We are going to have shows and more 
shows and there is a need for knowledge 
as to how to organize and operate them, 
if we are to “hold them true to honest 
purpose" and make them really worth 
while. 

Behind the great New York Flower 
Show which has become one of the events 
of the year is an organization which plans 
and perfects its purposes far in advance, 
hence the apparent smoothness of opera- 
tion. Proper organization is fundamental 
and just as needful for a small show as a 
large one. It makes for order and system, 
inspires the confidence alike of the ex- 
hibitors who make the show and of the 
public who visit it. 

First there should be appointed a spe- 
cial Flower Show committee which on 
meeting should elect a chairman and 
secretary, this last officer to keep a com- 
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I can imagine a stage director and a 
dramatist going into a regular home and 
drawing therefrom a play. “Madame”, 
says the stage director, “it’s not necessary 
to throw your best china dishes at your 
husband in your incompatibility scene. 
Remember that you have to do it for 
fifty or a hundred nights, and those plates 
cost ten dollars a piece”. “But that’s 
what really happens here", says the 
heroine in her one thousand dollar even- 
ing gown—which may actually cost as 
much on the stage, for our feminine 
audiences go to the theater to look at the 
actress as they look at a store mannikin. 
“Yes”, explains the stage manager, “but 
this is not the real thing; it's only pre- 
tend"! "In the meantime might I sug- 
gest", interposes the dramatist, “how 
this quarrel really began". *I know", 

uts the heroine in the real home. “Yes. 

ut the audience doesn't", declares the 
dramatist. 

Don't you see how far apart the drama 
is from life, and yet how vitally suggestive 
it can be of life, if only the dramatist and 
the stage director and scenic designer 
work together. The stage room is fur- 
nished for a night, or a season, to repre- 
sent a room that to the characters has 
existed for a generation or more. It never 
sees the sunlight, but exists bencath the 
rays of lamps; it is swung hither and 
thither, set and reset. Through its doors 
characters pass to life or death, yet only 
actorsinmake-upmove hither and thither. 
You are not asked to step on the stage 
and have a cup of tea with the cast; you 
are not asked for a friendly smoke with 
the hero—who often makes me long for 
my pipe. Yet with all this difference, 
the stage is the very nearest thing to life 
there is in the whole realm of art. 


FLOWER SHOW 


plete record of all transactions. The date 
of the show having been decided upon, 
this committee, or if more desirable a 
sub-committee thereof, should proceed to 
prepare a schedule of classes for competi- 
tion, which of course would be arranged in 
accordance with such flowers or garden 
products as are likely to be available at 
the date of the projected show. Just 
what these classes are, will,inthe main, be 
governed by local conditions. 

Certain flowers will be dominant in one 
locality, others in another, often by reason 
of special adaptability or climatic condi- 
tion. In a general way, however, the 
membership of any Club giving a Flower 
Show will naturally be well informed as to 
the particular flowers to be featured. My 
observation from such Garden Club 
shows I have visited tends to the conclu- 
sion that their competitions are among 
members only. It might be well to have 
some non-member classes and invite 
exhibits from smaller gardens as, for 
example, a vase of Asters. Marigolds or 
Zinnias. This would be a distinct en- 
couragement and widen the field of pos- 
sible participants. 

Having decided upon the nature and 
number of classes in which competition is 
invited, be most explicit in the specifica- 
tion of details, as for example one spike or 
spray or individual bloom, or three or six, 
so that every entry in competition com- 
petes on an equality of number. In 
classes calling for a display of any one 
variety of flowers, or of any number of 
varieties, state exactly the amount of 
square feet of table or ground space such 
exhibits are to occupy as this places all 
entrants on an equal basis and admits of 
competent judgment. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Tuere is something about the presence of a pipe organ in a home that 
gives the house a distinction — possibly because an organ in the home is 
not yet so common as to lose its agreeable novelty. Every proper home 
should have music in some form. The pipe organ gives music in its 
most splendid and desirable form. The Estey Residence Organ is playable 
either by the human organist, or by what we call the Estey Organist, a 
device that makes all organ music available to all. The Estey Organ Company, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


THE ESTE RESIDENCE PIPE,.ORGAN 
Digitized by \ yO gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The pictured building is Indian Village Manor, in Detroit, a 
great modern apartment house, of which Bonnah & Chaffee were 
the architects. The Thompson-Starrett Co. built it, and the 
hardware was supplied by Gregg Hardware Company, of Detroit. 


As modern as to-morrow! 


HE great apartment buildings of our time! 

Under one vast, adequate rooftree thrive 
hundreds of modern homes, each as separate 
as though on planets far apart. 


To each, comfortably provided with every 
easeful device ingenuity knows, there is as- 
sured that imperative comfort, . . . 


Quiet doors! 


Hung with McKinney Hinges, the doors of 
these immense buildings are definitely quiet, 
smooth-working, effectual—as doors ought to 
be. And to the little cottage, even as to the 
superb modern apartment house, these hinges 
guarantee lasting, satisfying door-ability. 

Doors, McKinney-hung, stay silent and true- 
hung, right on through the years. You would 
enjoy reading why, as told in the book “Sug- 
gestions for the Home-builder." It would be 
a pleasure to mail you a copy. 

McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


i Hinges and Butts and Hardware 
— aooe — — — 
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A horizontal cordon with fruit spurs is suited only to 
very vigorous varielies such as Emperor, Almeria, and 
the Persian grapes grown far apart in rich soil 


THE CHOICE and PRUNING of GRAPES 


(Continued from page 78) 


European grape industry there as well as 
in California is maintained by this 
method, the roots being our native 
Riparia grape and the tops any desired 
variety, which must be inserted on the 
stock so that it does not come in contact 
with the soil. This cheats the phylloxera. 

California went into the production of 
European grapes for the manufacture of 
wine and raisins and as the industry 
became established prohibition came into 
effect and despair filled the minds of many 
growers. Prohibition and the enactment 
of pure food legislation has so stimulated 
the demand for fruits and fruit juices 
that, whereas our rail movement of fresh 
grapes did not exceed 15,000 cars in 1913, 
in 1922 it was over 56,000 cars largely 
from California and the home demand 
for grapes has increased in like proportion. 

The development of the grape juice 
industry even prior to the enactment of 
prohibition may be seen from the data in 
regard to the Chautauqua grape belt in 
New York and Pennsylvania. In 1904, 
400,000 gallons were made, in 1905, 
600,000 gallons, in 1906, 1,000,000 gal- 
lons, in 1907, 1,50¢c,000 gallons, and in 
1915, 3,156,000 gallons, utilizing about 
25% of the total grape production of the 
region. In California prior to 1918, 
about one-seventh of the grapes were 
used for the table, two-sevenths as raisins 
and four-sevenths for wine and grape 
juice. The raisin grapes are grown almost 
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The Umbrella Knifen Sys- 
tem, used in the Souh,employs 
one or two wires 


Head pruning of European 
grapes as used in California 


for small growing vines 
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entirely in six counties in California with 
Fresno as the center of the industry and 
Muscat of Alexandria as the leading 
variety. The industry has doubled in 
five years, exceeding 360,000,000 pounds 
a year. Sultana, Sultanina (Thomson 
Seedless) and grapes of that class are 
used for the production of the seedless 
raisins. 

There are many species of native 
grapes, and these have been used for 
the production of new types and varieties, 
so that the grapes suitable for the 
Southern states may fail in the North and 
vice versa. The European gra must 
all be grafted as outlined, and if given 
winter protection by laying the vine down 
and covering with soil, many may be 
grown out-of-doors as far north as West- 
ern New York. Among desirable types of 
European grapes for the East for growing 
out-of-doors, from Western New York 
southward are: Chasselas Besson, Chas- 
selas Golden, both yellowish-green grapes, 
with Chasselas Rose, a light red grape. 
These have clusters and berries of medium 
size, fruits thin-skinned, juicy, tender, 
sweet and very good. Rosaki also has 
green berries resembling Malaga; it is a 
late grape and very good. 

Among black grapes Pelite Syrah, 
Gamay and Black Hamburg may be 
grown. All need winter protection. 

Concord is the leading commercial 

(Continued on page 104) 
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A and decorative accessories which will 

= impart distinction : o their surroundings, but may 

also avail oneself of the practical knowledge of an 

organization. which for half a century has proven 

itself qualified to render aid i in the carrying out 
of any decorative scheme. : 


@The policy. of moderate prices always main- 
tained by this establishment was never more 
strongly in evidence than it is today. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 


Reproductions 
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Florentine Period, Aeolian- 

Vocalion. Developed in 

walnut with polychrome, 
hand decoration 


LI 


à Y VocaLioN has a mysterious, 
absorbing little device called the 
Graduola. 

"Without it the Vocalion is a 

phonograph, the finest I have ever 
heard, to be sure, and certainly the 
best looking — 
* “But with the Graduola, I can play 
the violin as though I grasped the bow 
in my hand. I can sing, I can sway 
the music of a whole orchestra! It 
lends to one's imagination the very 
wings of melody and rhythm!" 


Period Vocalions in Upright and Console 
Models. Prices from $150 
Convenient Terms 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON 


MELBOURNE 


PARIS 
SYDNEY 


MADRID 
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grape, but Worden is much better for 
home use. It is of excellent quality but a 
poor shipper; both are black grapes. 
Moore Early ripens ahead of Concord, but 
is neither as productive nor of as good 
quality as Concord. Campbell Early is a 
better grape but is fastidious as to soil. 
Barry is excellent and Herbert worthy of 
trial. Catawba is the standard red grape 
and Delaware is the highest in quality. 
Gaertner and Salem are both excellent. 
Winchell is an excellent early green grape. 
It is followed by Diamond and Empire 
State. Niagara is the standard com- 
mercial green grape. Goethe is an excellent 
red table grape where the growing season 
is longer than, say, New York. Jona is in 
the same class, while for more northern 
regions, where hardiness is the prime 
requisite, Janesville, Jessica, Jewell, Ken- 
singlon and Lady are worthy of trial. 

Among leading varieties in the northern 
portion of the Southern States may be 
mentioned Calawba, Concord, Delaware, 
Diamond, Niagara, Norton, Worden. For 
east of Texas and south of Tennessee, 
Brighton, Concord, Delaware, Diana, 
Goethe, Cynthiana (a red wine grape), 
Herbemont which occupies the same posi- 
tion in this territory that Concord does 
farther north; fruit red-black and useful 
for table or wine. Norton and Worden are 
the leading red-wine grapes in eastern 
America. 

In the Southwestern section, west of 
the ninety-sixth meridian, the principal 
varieties are Herbemont, Lenoir, Niagara, 
Golden Chasselas, Malaga and other 
European grapes in western Texas under 
irrigation. 

In the southern portion of Texas many 
of the European grapes may be grown, as 
Flame Tokay, Malaga, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Cornichon, Black Morocco and 
others. 

In California the wine grapes grown 
include Zinfandel in Napa and Sonora 
Counties; Petite Syrah, Alicante Bouschet 
in Carignarre and Mataro; and in South- 
ern California the Blue Ebling. Others 
are Barbea, Burger, Palomino, Feher 
Szagos, and among the highest quality 
varieties are the Rieslings—J ohannesburg, 
Franken and Gray in the cool climates, 
while Colombar and Semillon are better 
suited to warmer regions. 

In table grapes Chasselas Dore, Flame 
Tokay, Malaga, Muscat of Alexandria, 
Palomino and Sultanina, with Emperor, a 
late red; Cornichon, a late black; Black 
Morocco, Gros Colman, dark blue; while 
Black Morocco, Blue Portuguese and 
Balino are commercially profitable. 


PLANTING METHODS 


Inthe northeastern portionof the United 
States a common distance is 10’ by 10’, 
although some plant in rows 9’ wide and 
the plants 8’ apart in the row. 

In the Southern States the distance 
apart is usually greater, the rows being 
usually about 8’ apart and such weak 
growers as Delaware, Elvira and Gold 
Coin are planted 8’ apart in the row; 
stronger growers as Concord and Carman 
are given 10’; Herbemont, Laussel and 
other strong growers are given 12’ to 16’, 
while the Scuppernong group, the great 
wine grape family of the Southern States, 
may be given 12’ by 12’ up to even 20’ 
and 30’ in rows 15’ wide. 

In growing European grapes in Cali- 
fornia and the East the rows vary from 
5’ to 12’ and the plants from 3’ to 10’ 
apart in the rows. On the Pacific Coast 
these grapes may be grown as individuals 
without any support or they may be tied 
to a stake and some are grown on a trellis. 
East of the Rockies grapes are grown 
on a trellis of two or three wires on 8’ 
posts sunk 2' in the ground. 
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The grape is pruned more than almost 
any other Íruit. In the East, when planted, 
the young vines are cut back to three buds 
and the second year almost as much; after 
that they are staked and training begins. 

The system of training is such that each 
vine shall carry about twenty-four to 
forty fruiting buds each year and all 
other wood is removed annually. This 
pruning is given to restrict the number of 
bunches the plant may bear, to increase 
their size ind. that of the berries and to 
facilitate vultivation ard admit sunlight. 
The latter is one of the main reasons 
for growing the grapes on a trellis, 
so that the sun may reach the leaves 
and fruits. 


PRUNING SYSTEMS 

In the Chautauqua or Upright System 
we have a trunk and two arms each oí 
which bears two fruiting canes which are 
trained in an upright position. The canes 
are renewed annually; the side arms 
every few years. 

In the Kniffen or Drooping System the 
trunk is carried to the top wire and the 
side arms of the previous year's growth, 
bearing eight to ten budscach,areallowed 
to develop in both directions on each 
wire. These side arms are renewed an- 
nually. There are modifications of this 
system—a one-arm Kniffen in which the 
upper arms only are left, and the two- 
arm in which both wires are used, and the 
Umbrella System used in the South. 

European grapes in the Fast are usually 

lanted 6' by 6'. Two wires are used, the 
ower 28" to 3o" from the ground, the 
upper 54” to 58". The arms are trained 
on the lower wire and the new shoots 
which bear the fruit and foliage are 
trained to the top wire. The trunk must 
be renewed from time to time, otherwise 
it gets too brittle to bend down, and winter 
protection is necessary. This is usually 
given by bending the vine down and 
covering with soil. 

In the culture of European grapes in 
California three systems are in use, known 
as the Head, Cane and Cordon. In head 
pruning the plant is grown like a small 
tree with a trunk 114’ to 314’ tall. It is 
staked for four or five years until it can 
hold itself erect. It bears four to eight 
arms each 6" to 16" long, each of which 
carries one or two fruit spurs of one, 
two or three buds length. This is the most 
common system. 

In cane pruning the trunk is grown as 
before and bears four arms, each 6" to 
12" long. A fruiting cane bearing ten to 
twenty buds is left on the end of each arm 
and below this is left a renewal spur of 
one or two buds which is to furnish the 
cane for the next year. This system 
requires a single wire trellis about 3o" 
to 40" from the ground. It is used for such 
varieties as Sullanina, Sultana, Black 
Corinth, Concord, Catawba and other 
Eastern grapes. 

In cordon pruning we have a long and 
slender trunk, often 10’ lorg trained 
about 3o" from the ground on a single 
wire. It carries upright arms 4" to 
12" long at intervals of 8” to 12” and the 
fruiting spurs are borne on these. It is 
used for several table grapes, such as 
Emperor, Cornichon and other vigorous 
large fruited varieties. It needs a single 
wire trellis. 

It frequently pays to thin the fruits on 
the bunches of European grapes, it im- 
proves the bunch and increases the size of 
the fruit. It also pays to summer prune, 
removing surplus growth before it gets 
woody, to admit sunlight to that which is 
left. Thorough spraying and tillage and, 
in some places, the use of fertilizers or 
manure, will be necessary for the best 
results. 
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A WALL IN THE SHOWROOMS 


17th Century English Oak Dresser and Chairs, by Kensington. 


N? other piece of furniture seems so to typify 
the hospitality of Old England as the oak 
dresser. Long and low, it provided an ample and 
convenient service board for the refreshment of 
the squire's guests. Around it were enacted the 
homely and familiar, as well as the convivial, 
scenes of healthy English country life. 

Today in living-hall or dining-room it brings 


the atmosphere of hospitality and simple living 
that is so essentially the spirit of modern 
America. 

Kensington reproductions of such furniture are 
not only authentic in every detail cf design but 
also retain, through the old-time hand processes 
of the Kensington craftsmen, the character and 
the decorative quality of cld work. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes. 


n x B -— S 


KENSINGTON rë COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 


Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Street 


The purchase of Kensing- 
ton Furniture may be ar- 
ranged through your deco- 
rator or furniture dealer. 


Write for Illustrated 
Booklet H and pamphlet, 
“How Kensington Furni- 
ture May Be Purchased." 
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Au WOMEN who love fine china will 
find a genuine appeal in the Eden and 
Paradise patterns from 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


They have all the allure of the Orient. 
Identical in design, the Eden has a cream- 
yellow border, the Paradise a soft blue, 
both supplemented with bright colored 
flowers surrounding a centre of brilliantly 
plumaged birds of paradise. 


A Fine China Dinner-Set is 
An Investment for a Lifetime 


Theodore Haviland China embodies a 
tradition of fine china-making which has 
been handed down from father to son. It 
has to the highest degree that hardness of 
body and depth of glaze which denotes 
durability and quality. 


It may be purchased from any dealer in fine 
china, or a dealer will obtain for you prices 
and any information you desire. 


Not as expensive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND fr CO. 


INCORPORATED 


New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 
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Lilium Willmottae is a native of China, intro- 
duced by Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum. It 
is hardy and the colors are vaguely orange 


THE VIRTUES 


OF THE LILY 


(Continued from page 80) 


in a moist, cool and shaded condition. 

The soil preference of lilies is a distinct 
one, but they can cope reasonably well 
with ordinary garden soil if proper drain- 
age, moisture, and coolness are supplied 
them during their growing period. How- 
ever, if it is possible to supply some 
semblance of their preferred habitat one 
is assured of success. As a family they 
prefer a light sandy loam with a certain 
quantity of peat or leaf mold worked into 
it. The soil should always be light and 
porous and never fertilized with manure, 
unless it is thoroughly rotted. Manure 
may be used, however, at various times 
during the summer as a top dressing, for 
it not only serves as an added food supply, 
but also as a mulching. 

The Japanese, who have such success 
with raising lilies, probably due to a 
thorough knowledgeof their requirements, 
and attention to them, usually plant a 
bulb on its side, for this protects it from 
damage due to water settling into the 
center of the bulb and rot ensuing. The 
depth to which a bulb should be planted 
varies according to whether it produces 
one or two sets of roots. Some are base 
rooting, having only one set, that which 
develops at the bottom of the bulb. These 
do not require deep planting, usually 
about twice the diameter of the bulb; 


whereas some, such as the Madonna Lily, 
are quite happy if they only have a 
shallow covering of soil. There are other 
lilies which are slem rooting as well as 
base rooting. These send out a mass of 
fibrous roots at the base of the stem so 
it is necessary to plant them very deep in 
order that the roots will not dry out or 
be disturbed by cultivation. Three or 
four times the diameter of the bulb is 
usually sufficient. Lack of these pre- 
cautions may be the cause for much of the 
hard luck attending bulb raising. 

The best time for planting is in the late 
fall, October or early November, in order 
that a sufficient root growth may be 
made before cold weather and so enable 
the plant to start early in the spring, but 
late enough to prevent much top growth. 
It is practical to plant most bulbs in the 
very early spring, but such planting does 
not always prove as successful as fall 
plantings. The first season for almost 
every lily is the poorest. It is necessary 
for them to become established before 
blooming at their best, and for this reason 
they should rarely be disturbed. 

The cultural details are simple. Ade- 
quate care in planting is the main thing, 
and after that treat as you would the 
rest of your choice perennials. They 

(Continued on page 108) 


Sargent’s lily, L. Sargentiae, is a while flower with chocolate shad- 
ing and prefers a well-drained soil. It is a native of Thibet. 
Courtesy of F. H. Horsford 
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Something gleaming in the torchlight—and primitive man first 
learned the beauty of Silver. 


Since then, through all the ages, from crudest tools to ever finer 
craftsmanship, men have striven to create designs worthy of 
perpetuation in Solid Silver, the genuine mother metal, which 


f stands to this day as the criterion of value and of beauty. 
-. For the Fall Hostess there is nothing more expressive of traditions of fineness 


— nothing which more delicately conveys that air of unmistakable correct. 


!'ness—than a table set, as it should be, with Solid Silver. 


It is of Solid Silver alone that Towle designs are fashioned —designs whose 


| true artistic worth meets the discriminating demands of.the finest homes. Set 


The Lady Constance 


with the harmonious beauty of a perfectly matching Towle pattern 
your. table becomes a source of justifiable pride and satisfaction. 


Typical of the beauty of Towle designs are 
the Lady Constance and the Mary Chilton. 
At your jewelers. Ask to see them. 


Write for Booklet No. 405. 


Gaflsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a (9ntury ‘The Mary Chilton 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
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Guaranteed 
 £onstruction 


e Karpen trademark on furniture 


Preferred products are known by their 
trade-marks. Discriminating people buy 
them because they know that the trade- 
marked article is backed by the good 
name of the manufacturer which is an 
assurance of high quality and values. 


In furniture there are two values to look 
for—the intrinsic value of authentic de- 
sign, good style, beautiful woods well 
treated, and a craftsmanship which excels 
in fineness of detail. The other is the prac- 
tical value of furniture that is made to 
last and give lasting satisfaction. Endur- 
ing spring construction, sturdy frames, 
honest upholstery materials. 


The Karpen name plate on a piece of 
furniture identifies it for people who are 
appreciative of the best and seek it with 
the assurance of these quality values at 
reasonable prices. 


Write for 
JMallack Price Book 


J Better Homs S  KARPEN & BROS. 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Matlack Price, a deco- 
rator and furnishing au- 
thority, has prepared a 
book of Living Roos, 
Halls and Sun. Rooms 
for us. It shows how to 
transform your home by 
a gradual replacement 
plan without a heavy 
initial investment. You 
will find these room 
plans helpful and in- 
spiring. his book of 
beautiful interiors and 
name of nearest Kar- 
pen dealer will be 
mailed free on request 
Please address Depart- 
ment L-9. 


57th and Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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should be staked very early as they are 
liable to be severely damaged by high 
summer winds or heavy rain storms. 
A broken lily stalk is a great calamity. 

There are a few lilies, especially the 
Madonna, which are subject to a blight 
or lily disease. The best cure is prevention. 
To do this it is wise to dust the bulb be- 
fore planting with flowers of sulphur, or 
dip it into a very weak solution of for- 
maldehyde. Later spray the foliage with 
Bordeaux mixture before the blight has a 
chance to appear, and a little of the dry 
mixture may be sprinkled about the base 
of the plant. 

The place to plant lilies is a matter of 
personal choice governed largely by the 
natural preferences of the varieties 
planted. For the most part they are 
satisfactory scattered through the flower 
border. They should be planted singly 
or in small groups, for after blooming they 
die down and leave ugly holes; if these are 
small enough the surrounding flowers will 
crowd in and cover it up. To have the 
best results care should be taken to give 
the lily blooms partial shade, in order that 
the sun will not bleach them out too 
readily, and also protection from high 
winds, for they have such an abundance 
of bloom that they are usually top heavy. 
The choice of surrounding plants should 
be careful, for not only do we desire 
pleasing color contrast, but we do not 
wish such rank growing things near our 
lilies to their detriment. Effective group- 
ings may be made in front of or among 
the shrubbery, especially the rhododen- 
dron and azalea beds. And many varieties 
can be successfully naturalized in our 
meadows, by our brooks and lakes, and 
in thin woodlands along the paths and 
drives where they are a delight to come 
suddenly upon. 

The method of propagation may be of 
interest to some, although the majority 
of bulbs are imported in large quantities 
and can be secured at a reasonable price. 
The most common way is to separate the 
small bulblets which spring up about 
the parent bulb. These usually flower in 
the second year if grown carefully in seed 
beds. Another means is by taking the 
fleshy root scales of the mother bulb and 
planting them in small pots. This is a 
much slower method. Anda third method 
is the planting of seed. This is extremely 
interesting, for surprising crosses and 
combinations sometimes result. . 

In connection with growing lilies from 
seed, the bulb pamphlet issued by the 
famous nursery of R. Wallace & Co., 
Tunbridge Wells, England, contains the 
following ^ appropriate information: 
“Most people grow lilies from bulbs, 
comparatively few ever think of raising 
them from seed. That may be due to the 
fact that seed is very seldom offered, or it 
may be due to the wrong impression that 
lilies take many years to flower from the 
time of sowing. As a matter of fact, we 
have flowered lilies in less than two years 
from the time of sowing in our nurseries 
at Tunbridge Wells. 

“Lilium Regale and Lilium Sulphur- 
gale, both of which may be sown under 
glass either in autumn or in spring, 
should germinate within the month. 
When the seedlings have made their 
second or third leaf, they are ready to 

rick off into boxes, or into shady beds 
in a frame of light soil. When sown out- 
side, a sheltered border should be selected, 
and it is advisable to cover the seed beds 
with lights. We find that many lilies 
germinate well in cold frames when sown 
in March, April or May. 

“Some little time ago, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, the prominent amateur grower 
of lilies, wrote as follows regarding the 
raising of Lilium Regale from seed:— 
‘Seed was saved and sown here, and some 
of the seedlings flowered in the open in 
less than two years. One of the group, 
planted three years ago, was 5'-4" high’ 
bore eleven blooms, and grew in loam with 


UNIVERS 


lime added and a liberal admixture of 
wood ashes. One of the merits of this 
lily is that it requires no staking, the 
stem being strong and wiry.’” 

Following are a fewof the best varieties 
of lilies which should prove successful 
in our garden schemes if reasonable 
attention is given them: 


Lilium auratum: Gold Banded Lily 


Has cream colored blossoms mottled 
with purple. Fragrant. Blooms in July 
and lasts until September. Partial shade. 
Stem rooting. 


Lilium Brownii 

One of the finest and most satisfactory. 
Drooping blossoms at ends of slender 
stems. Color varies from pale lemon 
yellow when it opens to cream as it fades. 
Outside streaked with reddish brown. 
Good foliage. June and July flowering. 
Excellent for cutting. Lift every few 
years and replant in new soil. 


Lilium canadense—Wild Yellow Lily 

A graceful native variety with drooping 
yellow or orange flowers at the ends of 
slender 2'-4' stems. Spotted inside with 
brown. Bloom in June and July. Ex- 
cellent for naturalizing in moist places. 
var. flavum golden yellow richly spotted. 
var. rubrum orange red 


Lilium candidum—Madonna Lily 

Most popular. Pure white blossoms 
five to twenty-five in a head on stems 
2'-4' high. Dislikes coddling, best after 
it becomes established. Avoid planting 
var. speciosum, which is forcing variety 
and can be told by loose pink scales. 


Lilium chalcedonicum—Scarlet Martagon 


A very old and handsome bright red 
lily. Graceful loose symmetrical clusters 
on slender stems 3'-4' high. Blooms in 
July. Best after established. Several 
named varieties. 


Lilium concolor 

A bright scarlet lily spotted with black. 
Stem rooting. Dwarf growing, 114" high. 
Blooms in July. Prefers half shade. 
Needs to be renewed every few years. 


Lilium croceum—Alpine or Orange Lily 

One of the earliest and most effective. 
Bright orange with crimson spots. 
Blooms in late June and July. Best after 
established. Hard to combine with 
crimson and pink. Use with blue, purple 
or lavender. Stem rooting. Likes some 
manure when planted. 


Lilium elegans—Thunbergian Lily 

Dwarf variety with clear lemon to 
orange flowers. Blooms in June and July. 
Stem roots. Prefers an open position. 
Excellent for rock garden, borders, or 
naturalizing. 


var. Batemannii. 

A glowing unspotted apricot yellow. 3 
high. Blooms in August. Stem rooting. 
var. Wallacii. 

Clear apricot yellow spotted with black. 
Blooms in August. Several flower stalks. 


r 


Lilium giganteum himalaicum—Giant Lily 

A noble lily growing ro'-12' high. 
Pure white flowers with outside tinged 
with green, and inside flushed with purple. 
Handsome coarse foliage at base. Blooms 
in July. Prefers sheltered partially shaded 
spot. Never wise to plant full grown 
bulbs, they perish after maturing seed. 
Perpetuated by offsets or seed. Plant 
offsets in greenhouse to save time, as it 
takes them two years to bloom. Good 
for border or woodland planting. 


Lilium Hansonii—Golden Turk's Cap 
One of the earliest bloomers. Bright 


orange spotted with brown. Grows 4’-5' 
- (Continued on page 110) 
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CThe Purple Label Mattress 


OMFORT has been raised toa fine art by 
intensive study in certain great hotelsand 
exclusive clubs. Where guests are exacting 
and luxurious beds are demanded, you will 
find many Purple Label mattresses in use. 


Inevery case, too, itssuper-comfort iscoupled 
with actual economy. The Purple Labels in 
the Chicago Athletic Club and the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, for instance, have been in 
constant service now for seventeen years. 


Meeting such difficult requirements trium- 
phantly, The Purple Label will demonstrate 
its economy and cradling luxury even more 
easily and decisively for you in your home. 


Until you have slept on The Purple Label, 
you cannot appreciate how deep, unbroken 
rest adds to your energy, your personal force, 
your zest in living. See it at your dealer’s or 
write for “Restful Bedrooms” to Simmons 


Company, 1 347 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SIMMONS 


eMaltresses : Springs -*Beds 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Quality Assured in 
Mohair Velvet 


OHAIR velvet is the popular upholstery fabric 

of the day. Preference for it is inspired by 
richness, beauty and durability, which characterize 
the finer qualities of mohair velvet. 


When buying new or re-covering old furniture it is 
well to remember that there are many qualities of 
mohair velvet. Often only an expert can detect the 
difference until the test of service is applied. 


For nearly half a century, mohair velvet of Sanford 
Mills weave—Chase VELMO—has been recognized 
as the world standard of quality. 


Chase VELMO is made by the largest weavers of mo- 
hair velvet in the world and the oldest in America. 


Ask your furniture dealer, decorator or upholsterer 
for genuine Chase VELMO. Your insistence will se- 
cure for you a fabric that is artistic in design, rich 
in colorings, luxurious, unusually durable and guar- 
anteed color-fast. The genuine has the Chase VELMO 
trade mark stamped on the back of every yard. 


Made by 


SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 


2 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


When in Atlantic City visit our Boardwalk Exhibit of 


Chase Velmo and other Chase products— 
Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 


Google 
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purple, lavender, yellow, or white, never 
with pink or crimson colored flowers. 
Protect from full sun as flowers bleach. 
Stem rooting. 


Lilium Henryi—Yellow Showy Lily 

An invaluable garden plant blooming 
in August and September. Deep rich 
orange yellow. Sometimes twenty 
blooms on a single stalk ;7'-8' high. 
Likes lime and a partial shaded place 
with protection from high winds. Fine 
foliage. Excellent interplanted with 
Funkia. Stem rooting. 


Lilium Humboldtii 

A graceful brilliant reddish yellow 
lily spotted with maroon. Grows 4'-5^ 
high, stout stem, good foliage, blooms in 
July andlate June. 


var. magnificum 


Has golden petals stained with purple, 
and is best its first season. 


Lilium Krameri (japonicum) 

A lily with a delicate beauty and unique 
color. Clear pink shaded blush, some- 
times white. Grows 2'-4' high. Needs 
extra care but well worth it. Best to 
start indoors in pots and transplant 
pot and all when half grown. 


Lilium Leichllinii 

Oneof the most graceful, with drooping 
flowers with reflex petals of pale yellow 
spotted with reddish brown. Slender 
stems 3’-4' high. Blooms in July and 
August. Makes early start, needs spring 
protection, best started in pots. Stem 
rooting. 


Lilium marlagon var. album—European 
Turk’s Cap 

White blooms with yellow anthers. 
Grows 4'-s' high. Blooms in June. 
Prefers partial shade, and needs spring 
protection. : 
var. dalmaticum 
Improved variety of auratum. Color 
deep vinous purple. Petals waxy and 
shine like varnish. Blooms in June. 


Lilium monadelphum— Caucasian Lily 

A magnifident lily growing 3’-5’ 
high and bearing six to twenty turban- 
shaped rich canary yellow to pale lemon 
yellow flowers. Increases rapidly from 
bulb scales, and is best after it becomes 
established. 


var. Ssovilsianum 

Pale citron yellow varying to deep 
yellow. Blooms early in June. Best 
the second season. 4'-6' high. Easy to 
grow. Pleasing interplanted with white 
cranesbill. 


Lilium pardalinum—Panther Lily 


Hardy and robust with bright red 
flowers whose lower parts are orange 
spotted with red. Large terminal clusters 
which begin to open from the bottom, 
and blooming period lasts several weeks. 
First season poorest. Excellent for 
border, waterside, and shrub plantings. 
Increases rapidly if given plenty of 
light and air, yet protected from high 
winds. 
var. Roeslii 
Bright yellow 
brown. 


dotted with purple 


var. californicum 
Is the finer with deep orange flowers 
spotted with maroon and tipped with 
intense scarlet. 


Lilium philadel phicum—Wild Red Lily 
Yellow spotted maroon and tipped 
with scarlet. Cup shaped. Of easy 
garden culture. Blooms in July. Stem 
rooting. Grows naturally in thin woods. 
Needs watchful care to prove certain. 


Lilium regale—Regal Lily 


The most reliable and vigorous 
grower. Sturdy stems 3'-4'. Good 
foliage. Bloom has center flushed with 


yellow and shades to white at edges. 
Outside streaked with brown which 
shows through the translucent petals. 
July flowering. Stem rooting. 


Lilium rubellum 

An extremely beautiful small lily. 
Color varies from deep rose pink to 
almost white with yellow anthers. 
Fragrant. 144’ high. Flowers in June. 
Prefers partial shade, and it is best to 
protect the bulb when planting by sur- 
rounding it entirely with rubble. Stem 
rooting. 


Lilium speciosum—Showy Lily 

One of the most satisfactory. White 
blossoms, or white suffused with pink 
or rosy red, and much spotted with red. 
Petals recurved and twisted. Fragrant. 
Three to ten on a stalk. 3'-4' high. 
August and September blooming. Needs 
spring protection, excellent with statice. 
Many named varieties. 


Lilium superbum—Turk’s Cap or Swamp 
Lily 

Valuable as a late flowering variety. 
Color varies from deep crimson to pale 
yellow more or less spotted with black. 
Twenty to thirty flowers in a cluster 
at the end of an 8’ stalk. Blooms in 
August and September. Prefers partial 
shade and a ground cover. Excellent 
in large masses in border, shrubbery, 
or near water. 
Lilium tenuifolium 

An elegant dwarf lily 114’ high. 
Deep scarlet flowers with recurved 
petals. One to twenty blooms on a leafy 
stalk. Easy culture. Partial shade. 
Garden border. June flowering. Stem 
rooting. 


Lilium testaceum—Nankeen Lily 

The most graceful of all with horizon- 
tally poised drooping blooms of dull 
apricot with yellow anthers. Slender 
stems 6'-7' high. Blooms June and July. 
Of easy culture in border or in pots. 


Lilium tigrinum—Tiger Lily 

Orange red flowers more or less spotted 
with deep purple hanging pendantly in 
loose heads of three to twelve on stems 
2'-s' long. Blooms in August and Sep- 
tember. Stem rooting. Excellent with 
blue and white Monkshood. 


Lilium |. Washingtonianum—Washington 
Lily 

Its beauty warrants extra trouble 
to provide a deep partially shaded peaty 
soil with plenty of moisture. Flowers 
are reddish purple spotted with a deeper 
tint. Funnel shaped, large, erect, and 
petals reflexed. Blooms in June and July. 
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The Gold Standard of Values 


©The Now PHAETON REO 


SMAR T lines and genteel fit- 
ments harmonize with alert 
performance in the New Phaeton 
Reo. Brute power ives eager 
fleetness on the open way or easy 
mastery on the climbing trail. 


Allied with body lines of re- 
fined smartness is six-cylinder 
satisfaction. A tremendously 
rugged, extremely flexible 50 h.p. 
engine provides for every driv- 
ing, mood or condition. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Powered with the Jumous Reo 6~ Cylinder Engine 


$1545 


at Lansing; add tax 


The famous Reo chassis, 
swung low to the road, has 
major power units cradled in a 
double frame. Driving smooth- 
ness is intensified; endurance 
qualities are increased. 


The dual foot control, careful : 


proportioning, of weight, and re- 
markable braking efficiency are 
vital factors of safety. And 
emphasize Reo's particular suit- 
ability for feminine drivers. 


Lansing, Michigan 
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Whar would House &Garden 
Magazine be without its wonder- 
ful photographic illustrations? 
These pictures would be impos- 
sible were it not for such lenses as 


Bausch & Lomb 
TESSAR 


PHOTO LENSES 


Ask your dealer for book- 
let, “What Lens Shall I 
Buy?’’—or write to us. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 


Rochester, New York 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 


The pleasure of your outings will be 
increased vastly by a pair of powerful 
American-made binoculars; as fineas money 
can buy. For your home, your country 
club, or your vacation. See them at your 
dealer’s. Booklet on request. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Stereo-Prism 


BINOCULARS 


Bausch & Lomb Telescopes 
arealso invaluable at home, 
country club or seashore. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 


Rochester, New York 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 


PUTTING ON A 
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Don’t prefix every class in the schedule 
with the redundant words “The best” this, 
that or the other. The judges select the 
best and the award they make is or should 
be the signification of the same. 

Prepare, publish and distribute the 
schedule of competition as early as pos- 
sible in advance of the proposed date of 
the show so that prospective exhibitors 
may be informed of the exhibits sought 
and have adequate time to prepare for 
and grow them. 

The schedule should contain a few 
simple but most essential rules and regula- 
tions devised to govern the show. First 
and most important is that entries in 
competition must be made in writing to 
the Secretary at least two days in advance 
of the opening date of the show. A set 
time should be specified when all exhibits 
must be ready for the judges and a stated 
time for removal of exhibits at the close 
of the show. 

In cut flower classes if exhibitors are to 
provide their own vases, they should be so 
informed. This seems to be the custom in 
small shows but in the larger exhibitions 
they are provided by the management. 
With all the preliminaries arranged and 
with plenty of exhibits in prospect the 
success of the show is proportionate to the 
efficiency of a few individuals in the 
performance of essential duties. 


THE SECRETARY'S WORK 


A lot of detail work devolves upon the 
Secretary, requiring time for its proper 
performance. Hence the provision of 
notifying the Secretary not less than 
two days in advance of the intention to 
exhibit and in what classes. The Secre- 
tary should have a Class book, paged 
according to schedule, one class on each 
page, and each exhibitor's entries as 
received should be entered in this book in 
the respective classes. From this record 
exhibitors’ cards are then made out. Each 
card should be inserted in a plain envelope 
on the face of which there should only be 
the class number in accord with the 
schedule and the exhibitor's number in 
accord with the entry in the class book. 
This is a most efficient system and per- 
fectly conceals the identity of exhibits till 
judgment has been passed, after which the 
cards can be withdrawn and displayed 
upon the winning exhibits with the award 
attached. If the exhibitor keeps faith 
with the Secretary this preparatory detail 
will have been done in advance and all 
cards will be ready on the morning of the 
show to hand out on demand. The 
exhibitor is usually to blame for the hectic 
time that happens to be the lot of some 
Secretaries on the morning of the show. 
As soon as the judges have made their 
awards, the Secretary should enter them 
in the class book beside the names of the 
fortunate winners and this book is then a 
complete record of the show. 

The general plan and arrangement of a 
show must be well considered and worked 
out in advance of the opening date by a 


special committee or some competent 
individual and this committee or individ- 
ual should supervise the placing of all 
exhibits. In this department, too, it 
makes materially for the comfort and 
convenience of the exhibitor and for the 
peace of mind of the official in charge of 
the staging if there has been all round 
cooperation. 


STAGING THE CLASSES 


If the exhibitor has notified the Secre- 
tary, then those in charge of the staging 
have some tangible idea of what to expect 
in the respective classes and will have 
made provision accordingly. There will 
be deficiencies in some classes at the last 
moment and unexpected accessions in 
others, but these are minor matters easily 
remedied. The general effect of the 
complete exhibit is the fundamental 
factor of consideration. The schedule 
numbering of the classes need not be and 
generally cannot be slavishly followed 
seriatim. There should, however, be a 
rigid adherence to the placing of all the 
smaller exhibits in their separate and 
distinct classes. This greatly facilitates 
judgment and obviates the possibility of 
any of them failing to be seen by the 
judges. Thelarger displays which contrib- 
ute so much to spectacular effect will of 
course be placed where they conform best 
to the general effect as by reason of their 
size and importance there is no danger of 
their failing to receive adequate considera- 
tion. The small exhibitor with perhaps 
only two or three entries is, however, not 
less deserving of consideration and the aim 
should be to accord to every exhibit its 
requisite space and position. 

'This is a critical matter and one that 
should not be lightly regarded. Partici- 
pants in flower shows may take a char- 
itable view of shortcomings in organiza- 
tion and management provided the 
judgment is competent. Procure the 
best judges obtainable, preferably from 
a distance, and they should not enter the 
show until it is ready for the awards to 
be made. There will never be unanimous 
accord on all decisions, but the awards 
of competent men are usually accepted 
as reflecting the best judgment of those 
making them. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
putting on a flower show is just a matter 
of organization and application to 
essential details. Some Garden Clubs 
are already doing it very well. The writer 
has visited and judged for quite a number 
of them and their work in this respect is 
most commendable. If a good example 
is an incentive and an inspiration it may 
perhaps be admissable to cite one of out- 
standing merit well worthy of emulation. 

The Garden Club of Short Hills, New 
Jersey, holds a Dahlia Show every au- 
tumn, which in arrangement, organization 
and management is as near perfection as 
can be humanly attained. 


ARTHUR HERRINGTON 
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scrutiny of your guests. How quickly do they 
take note of niceties or crudities in its equipment. 
By these impressions of good taste, comfort and 


beauty people judge you and your home. 


Combination Soap Holder 


and Safety Grip 


Sponge Holder 


Tumbler Holder 


Ja l ría eis 


ILT 


“What beautiful fixtures" 


Your bathroom, more than any other room 
in your home, comes under the keen, unhidden 


How to make your bathroom 


a thing of beauty 


ow you can have the perfect bath- 
N room. A bathroom for which you 
need offer no excuses or lame apologies. 
A bathroom which impresses everyone 
so favorably that they invariably ex- 
claim, “What beautiful fixtures!” 


No longer is it necessary to polish 
metal fixtures that grow dull and rusty 
despite your-efforts to keep them bright 
and clean. No more tinkering with 
fixtures that are always coming loose. 
You can have a bathroom that is not 
only beautiful, but comfortable and 
convenient. And you can have it more 
reasonably than you may realize. 


Here is the way to do it. When you 
are having your housecleaning done, 
have your bathroom remodeled too. 
This does not mean that you need to 
add any great expense. You can still 
use the same plumbing, the same bath- 
tub, wash basin, etc. They are white, 
neat and clean. Merely send for your 
nearest tile contractor and have him 


Look for 
this 
trade-mark 


tile your bathroom and install Fair- 
facts China Fixtures, which are built 
right in your bathroom walls. Then 
you will have an all-white bathroom, 
a bathroom beautiful to the eye, easy 
to clean and convenient in every way. 


Whether you are interested in re- 
modeling your bathroom or are build- 
ing a new home send for a charming 
little booklet, ‘The Perfect Bathroom.” 
It explains and illustrates the wide variety 
of Fairfacts Fixtures, including various 
models and sizes of soap dishes, tumbler 
holders, toothbrush holders, towel bars, 
shelves, paper holders (both for sheets 
and rolls), sponge holders, safety grips 
and many combinations that add the 
last touch to your comfort and luxury. 
Fill out this coupon now for your copy. 
The Fairfacts Company, Inc., 234-236 
W. 14th Street, Dept. D, New York 
City. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, Inc. 
| 234-236 W. 14th Street, Dept. D. 
| New York City. 


particularly my bathroom. 


N YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 


ooglc 


Original from 
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Kindly send me your booklet “The Perfect Bathroom." | 
l am interested in (remodeling) (building) my home and | 
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ocks & Hardware 


Where hospitality begins 


SARGENT 
DAY and NIGHT 
LATCHES 


Provide the needed 
security on entrance 
doors of dwellings, 
apartment houses, 
stores and offices, 
where present locks 
arenotadequate. The 
handy push - button 
stop, to dead-lock the 
latch bolt or hold it 
back as desired, is an 
exclusive feature. 


UILD the home to shelter the family, 
to delight the eye, to express your 
individuality. But never forget that 
hardware can increase its convenience 
and add to its cordiality. 


Home builders the country over find 
that Sargent Hardware does its duty 
unfailingly, for its materials are sound 
and its workmanship most careful. In 
addition, they are able to select designs 
that agree to a nicety with the architec- 
ture of their homes. 


Consider, for instance, the new co- 
lonial door handle illustrated. Used on 
the entrance door, this gracefully fluted 
handle connects with the Sargent Cyl- 
inder Lock—a masterpiece of security. 
And within the house, hardware is all 
in the one harmonious design, even to 
the key plate on a closet door! 


The Sargent Book of Designs will be 
very helpful to you in choosing hard- 
ware best suited to your home. Write 
for a copy, and select Sargent Hard- 
ware with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


Google 


House & Garden 


Old Connecticut chests with raised panels suggested lhe design for the 
collage furniture used in the home of J. Alan Fletcher, Larchmont 
Gardens, N. Y. The low footboard of the bed gives a sense of space 


FURNISHING A COLONIAL HOME 


(Continued from page 47) 


The Early American Fumiture is a 
definite example of a creative period. 
Lasting, because founded on inherited 
principles of design; and appropriate for 
our homes, because an expression of our 
own civilization. The fine examples of 
this furniture are now more valuable than 
the English prototypes because.the num- 
ber of them is limited, their workmanship 
is excellent and the very simplicity of 
their form is recognized by connoisseurs 
as a point of excellence. 

The livable house is dear to the heart 
of everyone. Even the person who has 
yielded to the temptation to make his 
house a vehicle for the display of wealth 
pays his respects to the livable house 
when art and the spirit of the individual 
have planned it. The grand house is far 
easier to achieve, but the livable house 
demands more than money. It is founded 
on personal good taste, judgment and 


Maple or cherry 
is more appro- 
priate for the 
early type of low 
beds than ma- 
hogany 


Pig 
l DI = 
Seba 


understanding, and these are dependent 
upon study and often upon sacrifice. 

If we were to set ourselves the problem 
of planning a livable house that is to 
possess quaintness, charm and imagina- 
tion, our thoughts naturally turn to the 
cottage. But we have not built cottages 
in America. We have no true counterpart 
to the cottages of England or Normandy, 
unless it be a few such as the Salem houses 
of John Ward, The House of Seven 
Gables, and the Hathaway Cottage. 
These belong to 1640 to 1690 and possess 
the quaint roof lines with projecting upper 
story, diamond paned windows and beau- 
tifully proportioned rooms. But even 
they are not cottages but real houses. No! 
Americans have not built cottages. 
Thatched roofs and peasant dwellings are 
foreign to us for our country was not 
founded by peasants. And in planning 

(Continued on page 116) 


An old fireside 
sellle suggested 
the headboard 
for the bed. Note 
the butterfly bed- 
side table 
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MISS HARDY S 


Workshop for Painted Decoration 


Italian Bed 

Panel 

Peasant Chair 
Stand . . 
Lamp and Shade . 


Furniture old and new painted to order. 
Detailed d descriptor and photographs sent 
on reques! 


102 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


Furniture 
Antique and Modern 


Also fine selection of imported 
chintzes, plain and glazed, 
and other materials suitable 


for upholstering and curtains. 


Old American Walnut lt 
Dresser 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


Decoration of Homes 
New York 
444 Park Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 
163 East Ontario Street 


JAMES C. STAVRUM 


Offering a Personal Service 
in Planning, Designing and 
Executing Interior Decora- 
tion and Furnishings. 
FINE ARTS BLDG. 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Harrison 6469 


| € | 
DARNLEY 


Flower or fern stand in wrought 
iron—black or apple green finish 
15 in. diam. 22 in. high with 
Separate inside lining $16.00 


395 Madison Ave. New York 


The MACBETH GALLERY 


ESTABLISHED 1892——— 


American Paintings 


for Home Decoration 
for the Collector 


Inquiries will be answered fully and promptly 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 


450 Fifth Avenue — 


40th Street — New York 


UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


**AS YOU LIKE IT'* 


STAINED—PAINTED 
Decorated To Order 


Artcraft 


203 Lexington Ave. VID 


Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 


New York City 


Furniture Co. 


No. ro3—Unfin- 
QUEDA piain 
wood, $8.75; 
Plain Makor. 
any, Walnut, 
Maple Finish, 
$12.50; Painted 
and siriped in 
colors to suit, 
$13.75; Painted 
and decorated 
with motifs, 
$17.75 


The 
Vogue for 
Rush-Bottomed Chairs 


is easily explained by the grace 
of the chair illustrated—just as 
Grandmother would have had in 
her large old-fashioned house. 
Stoutly constructed for long ser- 
vice, may be had in several de- 
signs and finishes—appropriate 
to any room in the house. 

Painted and Decorated Bed Room Sets 


EDWARD R. BARTO & Co. 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers 
775 Lexington Avenue New York 


JANE 
TELLER 


ANTIQUARIAN 
SPECIALIZES IN CHIL- 
DREN'S COLONIAL FURNI- 
TURE AND DOES INTERIOR 


DECORATIONS IN THE CO- 
LONIAL PERIODS EXCLU- 
SIVELY. THE MANSION 
CONTAINS THE FINEST 
GOLLECTION OF EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES TO 
BE FOUND IN AMERICA. 


PRIVILEGE CARDS OF AD- 
MISSION TOTHE JANE 
TELLER MANSION WILL BI 
MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


JANE TELLER MANSION 
421 E. 6rst Street, New York 
JANE TELLER COTTAGI 
Southampton, Long Island 


“Designer 


Lather SCOND. 


and 


wall Panels. 


Send for our illustrated folder 
Studio and Showroom 


219E. 60th St. NEW YORE 
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Angular Smoking Table 


Height 18” Top 12" x 12” 


In colors, green, red, yellow 
and walnut finish. Inside of 
top and legs in black. Danish 
pottery ash receiver. $16.00 


CHAMBERLAYNE, Inc. 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


226 East 42nd Street, New York City 


i 


HE illustration shows part of 
an interesting hearth group 
which includes a pair of Andirons 
(Design 842—25" high—$27 a 
ir.) Fireset (Design 412—358" 
eh —$21 each.) 
Polished brass medallion, wrought 
iron in half-polish finish. 


Catalogue H sent on request 


Tue H.W.Covert Company 
137 East 46th Street New York 


[poc Cunard Bldg.. 


Philippian Porto Rican 
Waste Basket 
1012* x 12" 


Priced at $4.50 


FILET TIRE*LINENS 
NATIVE HATS HAMMOCKS 
GIFTS 


12*x 18* — $5.50 
l6'x 20" — 4.50 


New YORK 
540 MADISON Ave. 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 


(2) TWO Undershelves (to tran. 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 


(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 


(5) ith four (4) Rubber Tired 
Lie with Eear (N) Rubber Tired 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and dealer's name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
Chicago, m. 


Without Fireplace 


The Jaxon Franklin stove can be piped 


to an ordinary chimney or used in: 

regular open fireplace. Beautiful copies 
of Colonial patterns with grates or and- 
irons as preferred. Give more heat and 
less smoke than usual fireplace. 

Send jor descriptive folder. Also catalog 
vf wood mantels, of andirons and other 

fireplace furnishings. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


FAIENCE TILES in colors ue tints 
for Breakfast Rooms, Sun Parlors 
and Porches. 

WHITE GLAZED TILES for Bath 
Rooms and Kitchen Walls. 

VITRIFIED TILES for floors. 

QUARRY TILES in colors for porches 
and walks. 


DECORATED TILE INSERTS for 


Exterior and Interior Decorations, 


Brown Tile Distributing Co. 
7 East 42nd Sr., New York City 


Garden or Hearth Basket 


Lone Beacu, L, I. 


House & Garden 


The range of casements, the dining table beneath them, the Welsh 
dresser, the simple door, the fireside settle—all these elements help 


establish the collage almos phere. 


Designed by Aymar Embury, 11 


FURNISHING A COLONIAL HOME 


(Continued from page 114) 


our livable house we will reject things 
that smack of a stage setting. 

But we have three styles that belong to 
our own country that offer ample oppor- 
tunity for expression of the three qualities 
stipulated above. They are the New 
England village house, with long sloping 
roof and great center chimney; the Dutch 
Colonial of brick or stone with hipped 
roof and chimneys incorporated in the 
end walls; and the Spanish Co'onial for 
the Southwest Coast and Florida. And, 
strange to say, the early American fur- 
niture mentioned above is almost equally 
appropriate for all three. The tavern 
tables and fiddle back hairs of New 
England and Pennsylvania are found with 
slight modifications in Spain and northern 
Italy, in Corsica and even in Norway; for 
style in furniture, as in clothes, has often 
traveled through many countries. 

So let us choose a New England Village 
house and furnish it for today. The living 
room is 18' by 22' with ceiling 8’ high. 
The fireplace is in the end of the room and 
the room is paneled in that end only from 
floor to ceiling. The paneling is made of 
white pine with large raised panels and a 
quaint slope to them on either side of the 
chimney, ever so slight, down towards the 
side walls, like a ship's cabin. This is 
after the old Marblehead and Salem 
houses, built by the shipwrights for the 
sea captains and merchant princes of that 
day. The other walls have a dado of the 
pine panels about 2' high, and above 
that a scenic wall paper that has been 
glazed with sepia after it was hung. This 
glazing has brought down the tone to an 
autumn amber, through which the design 
does not obtrude too harshly to prevent 
the hanging of a few choice pictures and 
old prints. Bookcases are built in, not 
bought like articles of furniture; and they 
are open, for books are to be read and not 
worn as ornaments. 

The moldings of the panels, windows 
and doors are to be studied for correctness. 
It is as casy to have them right as wrong, 
and there is a right way to proportion the 
panels of the doors. The woodwork is 
either finished cream white enamel or 
treated with acids and waxed when it is 
the color of old meerschaum. "This latter 
is the color it would be if we had bought 
old paneling, scraped off ages of paint and 
oiled it. It happens to be the last word. 
in style today. 


If the windows can be recessed with a 
little flare to the jams, and narrow pancl« 
on the sides, it is ideal. And if a thin cor- 
nice of curly maple, for curtains, jig- 
sawed along the top in the flame orna- 
ment of a “Washington Mirror" can be 
hung with about a 4" projection, into the 
room,—this over each window will add 
more of authenticity and charm than can 
be easily imagined. These cornices can be 
painted dull green-blue and gold to advan 
tage if curly maple cannot be had. 

The curtains are chintz, at least in 
summer. Some fine, large design, such 
as those by Harry Wearne in this coun- 
try, or by Thorold D. Lee in England. 
This much for the setting! 

The furniture! Lady to a salesman: 
“T want to see some furniture suitable for 
a living room ina house of New England 
Village Colonial architecture." 

The salesman looks blank for a mo- 
ment, but the smile of professional con- 
descension soon returns. “Yes, Madam! 
Right this way.” 

The lady is shown a three-piece parlor 
“suite” in shiny, dark mahogany and 
machine-made tapestry; the seats of 
patent spring construction, and the arms 
of the avenport a foot or more thick. 
Or it may be a “suite” of Rennaissance 
carving or *Queen Anne". In any event 
it is hopelessly modern and elaborate with 
ornament like a “movie front”; all for 
show, and the claims of “period” resting 
on but superficial variations of the 
merest externals. 

Manufacturers of furniture should take 
just as much interest in authenticity of 
details of design in furniture as do the 
architects in houses, and the designers of 
fabrics and papers. But the purchaser 
must bring knowledge and judgment to 
the quest and this can be obtained by 
careful study of the illustrations in such 
books as those by Luke Vincent Lock- 
wood, Miss Frances Morse and the recent 
book by Wallace Nutting; and, above all, 
by careful observation of collections. 

The furnishing of the living room is 
then a pleasure. The money allowance is 
increased to cover things not common and 
commercial, but is sufficient to procure 
pieces where truth in design and construc- 
tion and quality—not price—are the main 
considerations. In that way the furni- 
ture by which taste is shown may be a 

| ((Gantinucd on page 118) 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


-— 
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Complete instruction by cor- 
respondence in the use of 
period styles, color harmony, 
composition, textiles, cur- 
tains, wall treatments, fur- 
niture arrangement, etc. 
Start at once. Send for Catalog H-7 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
IQ PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1916 


Bird Baths 


are a source of endless pleasure. 
The birds they attract to your gar- 
den bring life, color and delightful 
entertainment. 

Erkins Bird Baths are to be had in a 
variety of distinctive designs and are 
rendered in Pompeian Stone, a stone- 
like composition that is practically ever- 
lasting. 


Our catalogue úl- 
lustrating a lorge 
variety of bird baths 
and other garden 
furniture at prices 
that are practicaliy 

on re- 


i] Diameter 
3624 inches. 


240 Lexington Ave., at 34th Street, New York 


"I Did Not Dream A | 
Could Be So Wonderful” 


c “4 HIS voluntary tribute to the Arts 

X & Decoration Practical Home 

Study Course in Interior Decora- 

tion is typical of the appreciation of the 
enrolled students. 


They are enthusiastic over its artistic and prac- 
tical usefulness, in telling what to do and how to 
do it, and the great saving in money it makes 
possible in the beautifying of homes. 

The course of 24 lessons with more than 500 
illustrations covers every phase of interior decora- 
tion—Fixed Background, Walls, Floors and 
Ceilings, Lighting, Curtains, Hangings and Dec- 
orative Textiles, Choice and arrangement of Fur- 
niture, Composition, and how to know and to use 
Period Styles and Feriod Furniture. 

The knowledge it gives you is essential to a cul- 
tural education, a necessity in making homes beautiful, and it lays the foundation 
for a profitable career in a fascinating profession. 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland 


dn illustrated booklet will be sent you on request 


ARTS & DECORATION 48 West 47th St., New York 


Do You Ever Get Tired 


of Your House? 


When you open the front door—are you just a bit thrilled, even 
yet? Or do you sort of take it for granted? . . . hardly notice it. . . 


That's the fatal danger-signal—the first sign of ultimate boredoom . . . 


Quick! Buy your house a new lamp like a soft golden moon— 
a fat foolish cüshion that picks up the color-scheme—new china for 
the tea tray. If you can’t do anything else, move the furniture "round! 


But first—buy that tall deep red-brown-covered bit of magic that 
tells you just how—for every room in the house—in articles and 


photographs—300 illustrations—110 pages— 


HOUSE & GARDEN'S 
BOOK OF INTERIORS 
$4. 
25 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


House & Garden 


Amazing 
Antique 
Oriental 
Rugs 


Thick glowing antiques with 
tonal effect of old cathedral 
glass, now vanishing because cf 
growing demand and no produc- 
tion, excel rugs acid-washed and 
ironed to imitate antiques. To 
add glorious rugs of distinctive 
merit indicative of a choice 
spirit, requires only a letter 
asking for descriptive list. Then, 
at your request, I will prepay 
on approval an assortment, each 
rug the gem cf thousands, giving 
| you widest selection. 


L. B. Lawton 


Skaneateles, N. Y. 
B E 


Luxurious Comfort is the 
only term that adequately 
describes the Charming New 
Model here illustrated. This | 
Design is also obtainable in 
a complete Suite. 5 

Our Personal Service in 
aiding patrons to secure just 
the Design and Coloring that 
appeals to their individual 
taste is an advantage not 
found in the average store 
where selection is usuall 
confined to the stock on hand. 


SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 


Our Distinctive Importations of Decorative Fabrics offer 
every advantage to those desiring to avoid the commonplace. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


9 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage. 


Stationery of Distinction 
for People of Distinction 


You who want stationery reflecting good taste, 
refinement and social correctness will instantly 
appreciate this remarkable, half-price offer. 
Box of 100 sheets and 100 envelopes, all en- 
graved in blue, black or gold, with any 3-line 
name and address, by our process engraving. 
Sent prepaid for $2.95. Finest Vellum paper: 
White, Gray, Blue or Buff. Full size sheets, 
single or folded style. Send check, money-order 
or currency. 20 cents extra West of Mississippi. 
The Covington Co., Dept. C, 110 West goth 
St., New York. 
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** Personalized Stationery” 


100 Sheets, 100 Envelopes Em- 
bossed with Name and Address $9.95 


anam 
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— Wrovont IRON of Distr $ 
253 CHURCH ST- NEW-YORK, 
CREATIO y 
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Slower Stands 

_ Sizes + PRICES 

5' uen $22.50 

Veg o «20.50 

[M te o} $.50 

36' rm 16.50 

3' se s 14.50 
Finisnod wv black ov 


Mioslibsatius 
: pw cuome 20% 


pper ov Ston pots — 
Uf diam. B high $ 5.50 
Other designs in. Stands ~ Lamps ~ 
LANTERNS - etc in stack ~ 


@ 


THE PORTER GARDEN 
TELESCOPE 


a Useful and Beautiful 
Garden Ornament 


For details and descriptive booklet write 
Desk C 


JONES G LAMSON MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
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Four out of Five 


is Pyorrhea’s Toll 


‘Nature warns with bleeding gums 


When Pyorrhea comes, the teeth loosen, and drop out 
or must be extracted. Pus-pockets form at the roots and 
poison spreads throughout the system. 


Comparatively few persons are immune. Statistics show 
that four out of every five past forty, and thousands 
younger, are subject to this sinister disease. 


Heed Nature’s Warning 


At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger signal— 
tender gums which bleed easily when the teeth are brushed. 


Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; his teeth 
may be spared, while he who neglects that admonition may 
pay, the extreme penalty. 


At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, go to your dentist 
for teeth and gum inspection and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums at once. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the scientific formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S. If used consistently and used in time, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its course. 


In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, Forhan's 
For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It contains nothing 
but the most beneficial ingredients that keep teeth white and 
clean and the gums firm and healthy. 


Remember, statistics are all against you. Science 
proves that four out of every five are doomed after 
forty. For that reason it is good health insurance to 
start using Forhan's For the Gums today. 


Forhan's For the Gums is sold by druggists every- 
where. Start a good habit today; the habit of 
strict oral hygiene. Go regularly to your dentist 
and brush your teeth twice a day with Forhan’s, 
35c and 60c in tubes. 


FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula o7 R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Mo a 
doe Google 
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little more in keeping with the excellence 
of the plumbing, the quality of the rugs 
and the kitchen equipment of which we 
are so justly proud. 

But, to continue with our problem! 

To the left of the fireplace is a slender 
six-leg highboy of walnut, with trumpet 
turnings. Around each drawer is the 
double herring-bone inlay that tells 
volumes to the one who knows. And the 
delicate double beads, secret drawer in the 
cornice, and lovely burled wood in the 
centers, all orient this piece as one be- 
longing to the choicest of all periods: the 
American Queen Anne. The couch has 
maple ends and arms, like an old wing 
chair, but done inside with thin uphol- 
stering and covered in a heavy printed 
cotton like old needlework. The table is 
placed in front of it—long, low and nar- 
row, of the stretcher type, with simple 
turnings and rat-tail feet. Just the place 
for magazines and convenient for real 
use! It is of mellow maple with butternut 
top. 

LIVING ROOM PIECES 

There is a graceful wing chair of which 
the only wood showing is in the legs, 
which are of mahogany, square and 
fluted on the front and sides with the 
Chippendale double O. G. molding. A 
small oval butterfly table stands between 
it and the desk; this is of maple frame and 
pine or butternut top, for it was originated 
long ago before mahogany was known, 
and it looks particularly well beside the 
mahogany desk. The desk is a secretary 
base, with dove-tail joints showing the 
handwork where the sides are joined to 
the top. The drawer pulls are open-work 
Chippendale, and a mahogany Chippen- 
dale desk chair is in front of it. The 
piano and two other upholstered chairs 
complete the room, one of which is a low, 
simple Queen Anne type, with thin up- 
holstering, and the other is deep, spring 
upholstered, covered in burnt orange 
uncut mohair. 

Thus the furniture is a small collection 
of pieces, each one of which is chosen for 
its own merits; and the variety of woods 
and the colors in the fabrics bring far 
more interest than stilted matched 
pieces. This serves as a symbol for the 
other rooms of the house. 

The dining room is more formal. We 
have not much sympathy with the clumsy 
refectory table of foreign character. 
Huge bulbous legs and deep aprons that 
bump the knees when one hurdles the 
stretcher that connects the posts! This 
is paying too high a price for originality. 
The effort to be different is too obvious. 
There are tables in plenty, indigenous to 
our land, that are far too interesting to be 
passed by. Adaptations for present re- 
quirements can be made from the quaint 
Connecticut tavern tables of maple and 
pine. Wonderful stretcher tables with 
single pedestal ends! A crane gateleg 
table of curly maple, so comfortable for 
the users and so full of real originality! 
And as to chairs, we have a choice heri- 
tage. Fiddle backs of curly maple with 
Spanish feet, transition chairs with quaint 
cabriole front legs, comfortable uphol- 
stered saddle seats and interlacing design 
in the backs that suggest Chippendale. 
It is not necessary to go outside of our 
own country for a wide choice of great 
interest. 

Sideboards are comparatively modern 
pieces. They belong to the latter half 
of the 18th Century and Hepplewhite 
furnished the best inspiration. But for 
those who love an informa] room we can 
turn to the old cupboards of Connecticut 
and the seaport towns. Many of these 
are full of delightful suggestions for pres- 
ent-day productions. Things that were 
originally made of pine and painted, 
adapt themselves to soft tones of walnut 
and maple if one wishes relief from the 
classic designs. Cupboard tops can be 
slanted back as they were made by the 


shipwrights for the homes of the old sea 
captains. 

This opens up entire new vistas in 
furniture and decoration for the whole 
room. If the room is small, the walls can 
be left plain with the plaster modeled in 
uneven undulations. Old Larns furnish 
hand-hewn beams that are genuinely old, 
and two or three of these bearrs across a 
ceiling give strength and digrity. 

Furnishing the bedrooms in a way that 
is appropriate for the particular type of 
house we are planning is not easy. Mod- 
ern American furniture is not truly fitting, 
as is proved if one thinks of a n odern bed- 
room group placed in one of the old homes 
of Marblehead. The makogany is too 
dark and shiny; the vereers are too 
startling and garish in their figure. Too 
little attention has been paid to the tra- 
ditions of design to make these pieces 
carry out the same spirit that has ani- 
mated the architect in the quaintness 
and charm of the building itself. 

However, all of the furniture described 
above for living and dining rooms is 
being made today, and there are an in- 
creasing number of makers who are 
specializing in authentic bedroom furni- 
ture as well. The troutle is that the 
average purchaser has the price of com- 
mon, commercial things too firmly fixed 
in mind to offer much encouragement to 
the manufacturers in this field. He can- 
not give quality and quaintness, tradition 
and correct design for the same money. 
The very time spent in studying good 
models prevents this; and add to this the 
necessity for more careful superintendence 
of the workmen, wood better selected for 
evenness of grain, and many other ele- 
ments in joinery to conform to the old 
traditions, and you will see that this type 
cf furniture cannot possibly be made ard 
sold at the same prices as the commercial 
things even though the latter appear to 
be more expensive because of lavish 
ornament. 

Given three bedrooms to furnish in our 
New England house, one can well be of 
18th Century design in mahogany ard 
maple, the second in very early type of 
walnut and maple and the third in some 
quaint color scheme like the old painted 
furniture of New England that is row co 
rare. The second room is more interesting 
to describe because it is the hardest to 
find in furniture made today. 


EVOLVING A BEDROOM 


The four-post bed was universal in the 
early days. But we do not want four- 
posters; certainly not for two beds in one 
room. Any book on the subject of an- 
tiques will make clear the limitations in 
designs of beds, but the documents are un- 
limited for good designs of the other 
pieces. An old Connecticut chest origin- 
ally made of oak and pine with raised 
panels contributes quaint scuash-ball 
turnings for the feet, pegged joints, and a 
well-formed scalloped apron for the base 
of the beds and bureaus. We ro to an old 
Pilgrim settle for the head of the bed ard 
acd a little Eutterfly takle of maple 
and pine for the candlestand. A quaint 
chintz-covered rocker of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period, and the panels and mirror 
frames outlined in a running design in 
color, taken from an old dower chest, 
on all the other pieces brings an element 
of unity to the whole group that does rot 
prevent the atmosphere of a collecticn 
of pieces rather than a matched *' suite". 
Windows hung in chintz, and walls with 
an old-fashioned paper, a solid color 
rug for comfort, and a few braided or 
hooked rugs for charm! 

Space does not permit of a detailed de- 
scription of the remaining rooms in our 

roblem, but a word of instruction as to 

ow to find authentic furniture may be 
helpful. 

In searching for furniture that is cor- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Clothes for Town 


The summer's almost over. Every week we find we 
have to run up to town. But we won't close the country 
house for months yet. We're at the very nicest stage of 
things—where we wake up as the town mouse one morn- 
ing, and the country mouse the next. We have two souls; 
and two quite different sets of clothes. Which—alas— 
may be hard on the bank account of even the whitest and 
most aristocratic of mice. 


But not if we do it the Vogue Pattern way. Thank 
heaven nobody makes clothes with seams by the mile 
any more. Take that good-looking coat (No. H 7264); just 
the thing to motor up in. The body of it is cut in two 
pieces, the sleeves in one. Patch pockets are a lazy mode's 
trick, but most effective. And, if we choose a fabric like 
camel's hair, we don't need a lining at all. Pouf! It's 
nothing to make. . . . And it doesn't cost much more 
than that either. 


For a civilized town coat, we might slip our tennis-slim 
figure into No. H 7261 with its straight lines finished in 
circular flare, made in a smart wool twill or cordine. Or, 
if our fancies turn toward the popular coat dress rather 
than a coat—well, the pattern's either. Spin the front 
button for luck! 


Coat No. H 726r 
Price $1.00 


Coat No. H 7264 
Price $1.00 


Coat No. H 7238 
Price $.65 
Frock No. H 7237 
Price $1.00 
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Frock No. H 7253 
Price $1.00 


Frock No. H 7237 
Price $1.00 


It’s seldom that the mode presents us with anything 
nicer than the flat-tiered skirt. And how could tiers be 
flatter and trimmer than they are in the little dress No. 
H 7237 with its long sleeve that fits so perfectly and flares so 
jauntily? The coat that goes with it (No. H 7238) has two 
tiers of its own and lines that simply couldn’t be smarter. 
Topped with a little cloche like the one in the sketch, we 
could go anywhere and find a home. 


And as for that evening dress you're sure to have danced 
your way out of—wouldn't the soft crepe or satin folds of 
No. H 7253 compensate you for any number of dead and 
gone memories? You'd be simply amazed, too, if you 
knew how easy it is to make, and how that bow adds to 
one's late-summer joie de vivre. . . . And to find some- 
thing that does that, nowadays, without vitally depressing 
the financial thermometer is a triumph all by itself. 
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SERVICE 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York City 


Illustrations copyrighted by Vogue 
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Blue, Olive 
Light green 
Dark green 


Sizes: 

Heights: 
14-inch 
20-inch 
26-inch 

Diameters: 
10-inch 
12-inch 


Prices: 
10x 14... 
12x 14... 
10 x 20.. 
12x20.... 3.75 
10 x 26.. 5.00 

(WITH COVER) 
12x26 . 5.50 
(WITH COVER) 
The above prices 
are for Katchall 
in colors. For 
white, add $1.00 

to list price. 


D 


$3.00 
3.25 
3.50 


— Jor every room in the home! 


KATCHALL, the most efficient household recep- 
tacle ever made—and a thing of real beauty! .... A 
compact hamper for soiled linens; a wastebasket that 
will not allow dust to sift through to the floor; a 
trash box for the kitchen that fits into any corner 
or under the table; a basket for office waste. 


katchall 


Reg. Applied for U. S. Pat. Off. 


A seamless receptacle of highest grade vulcanized fibre—sizes 
to meet every requirement ; colors that harmonize with every 
scheme of interior decoration. Reinforced with steel bands. 
Finished in fine hard-surface enamels that do not scratch. 


Katchall is not a new product. For years it has been used by 
great industrial corporations the world over. But it is only 
now that the manufacturers have reached a point in their pro- 
duction where they can offer Katchall deluxe, specially designed 
for use throughout the home. 


If the best store in your city cannot show you Katchall, fill 
in and mail the coupon, marking sizes and colors desired, and 
Katchall will be delivered to you parcel post collect. Name the 
store where you inquired for Katchall and earn a discount of 
25 cents. If you inquired of two stores, name them and earn a 
discount of 50 cents. 


Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company 
KATCHALL DIVISION Kennett Square, Pa. 


| KATCHALL DIVISION, Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company, 
Kennett Square, Pa. Gentlemen: I do not find Katchall at the best store(s) 
| in this city. Please deliver to me, parcel post collect, the following: 
——Kartchall_____x Color. Price. 
| —Katchall___ Color. Price. 
=——Katehall  — x. — — Color — —— Price 
| I have written below the name(s) of. store(s) where I inquired for 
Katchall, which entitles me to a discount of (one name, 25 cents) (two 
| names, 50 cents) on the above order. 
Your name 
| Your address 
| Name of store ——— 
Name of store - 


Google 
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rect for a house that has been planned 
with careful regard for tradition, first 
state clearly and definitelv to the sales- 
man the style and period of the room in 
question. Then ask him, “What furni- 
ture have you that is authentic in the de- 
tails of its design that is appropriate for 
such a room?" When you are shown the 
furniture, ask the salesman to point out 
specifically the details of moldings, pro- 
portion, construction, etc. that are 
authentic. Ask him from what documents 
in early furniture the pieces before you 
were designed. If he does not know, ask 
to see the buyer and make it clear to the 
buyer that if his establishment is to con- 
tribute the furniture for your home you 
will require pieces the design and con- 
struction of which are definitely traceable 
to some choice model that is correct for 
such a room. 

By no other means than the cultivation 
of knowledge and judgment on the part 
of the average purchaser of this country 
and by demanding correct things, can 
standards in home furnishing be really 
raised along the lines that the dignity of 


our own civilization demands. The fine 
books that deal with this subject are too 
numerous and the choice examples oí 
good furniture in our museums and pri- 
vate collections are entirely too conven- 
ient to permit of a compromise when it 
comes to furniture, especially after the 
architect, the fabric-maker and the rug- 
weaver have done their part with such 
sincerity as exists today. 


Norte. This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by prominent decorators on the 
various rooms in the house. Each decora- 
tor has selected the furniture and color 
scheme for a special room. In February 
Mrs. Emott Buel wrote on Living Rooms; 
in March, Diane Tate & Marian Hall 
described a Morning Room; in April, 
Gertrude Gheen wrote on Dining Rooms; 
May contained John G. Hamilton's de- 
scription of a Man's Room and in June 
Margaret McElroy described Libraries. 
In August the furnishing of Children's 
Rooms was described. The next article, 
in the October number, will consider 
the Bedroom. 


THE STORY of REGENCY FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 53) 


Charles Percier, one of the mainsprings 
of Napoleonic “Empire”, came over from 
France in order to bring his architectural 
knowledge of ancient Greece and Rome 
to bear upon Mr. Hope's designs for fur- 
niture; carvers came from Holland, 
bronzists and ciseleurs from Paris and 
Versailles. It was all very consistent and 
grand, but a little too cold and formal to 
be popular. 

The greater part of Regency furniture 
was developed on less rigid lines. It is 
easy now to criticize its shortcomings, but 
unquestionably the English and American 
workmen of that day had a hard row to 
hoe. They were expected to produce 
furniture of French Empire style, in its 
majesty of marble, ormolu, crystal, gild- 
ing, and chasing, with insufficient techni- 
cal skill in some of the branches; they 
were, moreover, often obliged to work 
with a very definite limit to the expendi- 
ture. There was no general demand for 
costly fine pieces; the connoisseur did not 
then exist among the great middle class 
or the wealthy tradesfolk; people wanted 
good commodious furniture at a moderate 
price, but they naturally preferred to 
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A mahogany din 
ing lable inlaid 
with a black line 
The legs have 
mounts of metal 


have it elegant. Makers, then, were con- 
fronted with the problem of uniting the 
imperial Napoleonic style with the break- 
fast table and the armchair of the English 
and American home. Small wonder that 
the effort sometimes proved too much 
for them. Beautiful as was the cabinet 
work, we could not hope to rival the 
famous French ébénistes, fondeurs, or the 
ciseleurs, with their jeweler's skill. Our 
attempts were often clumsy, rather 
than massive; pretentious, rather than 
grand. The large palatial pieces were 
reproduced in homely sizes with the 

dest effect—the vast carved and gilded 
legs of a twelve-foot side table on a modest 
little buffet; a long window settee 
squeezed to a quarter its length, these 
and their like are quite characteristic of 
the Regency. 

At the same time, there is, to modern 
eyes, something captivating about this 
very clumsiness and homely dignity; and 
it is interesting to note how well some oí 
the pieces with their gilding, rosewood, 
redundancy, and brass, all mellowed and 
glazed over by the hand of time, blend 
into modern interiors. 


| The simplicity 
| and dignity of 
|. this Regency table 

would recommend 
| it for use to-day 
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ndividualism~ 
in Good furniture 


O make a home inviting and thoroughly livable is indeed an 
achievement in furnishing. A few pieces of carefully selected 
furniture lend a real sense of beauty and essential comfort to a 
room. 
And it is gratifying to discover the excellent vate of the faithful 
period reproductions and modern designs under the Elgin A. 
Simonds trade-mark — to be found at all good dealers. 


Our illustrated booklet © H ” on interior decoration 
"will be sent to you on request. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


imam. 


$ - 


‘Sectional 


ult HIS 


mxi 
THE ART MISSION—ARTISTICALLY PLACED ABOUT A WINDOW. 


Put your scattering books into a Globe- z / 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. Let glass 
doors protect them. Buy these bookcases 

to grow shelf by shelf—to last a lifetime. 

The period designs and fine woods have both / 
charm and convenience. They show that / 
good taste and education bless your home. / 


The Apartment Sectional is a graceful ds e.. 
ho three-section bookcase. A popular be- / aq 5 
ginner. Popularly priced — see it almost | 
Ke 7 everywhere! 3 S y 
x S : Desi ers a 
QT The Globe“Wernicke Qo. . | | - Las of 
CINCINNATI 12 : fe ty m 


TI Chicags I en 

f P LET US HELP — We will 
. $t. Louis 

EE Z gladly send without charge our 


ani ^ 
Ipbia booklet of Unusual Decorative Effects 
for Bookcases, Please address; Dept. 
B3-9 at Cincinnati. 
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A new form of beauty for your windows 


ROBABLY never before has 
there been so delightfully deco- 
rative a lace for curtains as this 
new and strikingly original crea- 


tion from Scranton looms. Scran- 
ton Lustre-Lace, so named be- 
cause of its brilliant sheen, is not 
excelled in radiance by any woven 
silk. Due to an exclusive Scran- 
ton process, it has a rich, shimmer- 
ing texture which is particularly 
its own. But this is not the only 
charm of Lustre-Lace. It shows 
an airy distinction of pattern and 
weave that marks it in- 
stantly, to the initiated eye, 
as the greatest achievement 
of master-weavers. 
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From a painting 
in colors 


^y A. AVINOFF 


Women whose taste is ex- 
pressed, in home surroundings, in 
the selection of things unusual, 
are Joyously welcoming the Scran- 
ton Lustre-Lace Curtain; not 
merely because it is fashionably 
new and different, but because in 
its delicate transparency, and soft, 
luxurious folds, it lends itself to 
window treatments that are ex- 
ceptionally artistic. Look for 
Lustre-Lace Curtains at your 
favorite shop and consult the new 
Scranton Counter Book. See 
also the Scranton Super- 
Filet Curtains, Shadow 
Laces, and Filet Nets. 
They offer limitless choice. 


SCRANTON 


LACE CURTAINS 


Home.” 


CURTAIN NETS 


is the “Scranton Bedspreads” booklet. 
mew and authoritali e treatments for every type of win- 
dow and bed. Fill out and mail coupon to-day, and if 
you have aw unusual curtatn problem, write our Service 
Department about it. 


BEDSPREADS 


CURTAIN SELECTION is made easy for you by 


this interesting 
Another valuable aid for the home decorator 


klet, "New Outlooks for Every 


These illustrate 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY Bí 
De-t. 8-J, Scranton, Pa. | 
Please send me, wi'hou: cost, ‘New Out- 
loots for Every Home," ''Scranton Bed- 
spreads,” and companion booklets. 


Garden 


M. E. Hewitt 
A collection of rare old china is attractively displayed in the beau- 
tiful 18th Century mahogany cabinet above. Shown by courtesy 
of A. S. Vernay 


CHINA AS DECORATION 


Rows of colorful china 
im the white dining 
room in the residence of 
Wm. M. Riter, Esq. 
at Manchester, Vt. 


A corner of the morning 
room in the New York 
home of Mrs. Ernest 
Iselin shews a decora- 
live Chippendale cab- 
inet filled with china 


In the picture below 
china as well as old bot- 
lles and pewter are 
uell shown onthe shelves 
of a Jacobean dresser 
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FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


Toar the best examples of the work of 
the early craftsmen are the inspiration 
for the comfortable and authentic heirloom 
quality furniture produced at the French 
factory and sold from coast to coast at a 
moderate cost. 


Good dealers carry French furniture and 


you will always find their stores a source of zi 
home furnishing inspiration. If your dealer Wy. 


does not handle it, write us and we will see 


The Lygon Arms bedroom suite bespeaks the rigid 
austerity that distinguished all mundane matters. in 
England during Cromwell's protectorate. The cabinet 
makers of that age chose to exercise their own skillful 
use of plane and moulding-iron rather than rely upon 
the carver and marquetry cutler as the former crafts- 
men had done. In this suite, the perfectly propor- 
tioned English pollard cak panels and the clean mould- 
ings of walnut are so interesting in themselves, that 
it calls for no extraneous embellishment. 


NE ESTNE SES AN 
xa Y SR quis VE TA 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guaranty of quality 


WM. A. FRENCH & CO. 


Interior Decorators Makers of Fine Furniture 
go Fighth St. S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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a | 
MITT 8 
li | | Tobey- 
| | 2 made 
i ip n : Furniture 
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Old Fashioned Candlewick Bedspreads as Illustrated 


72x108, each $18.00 90x 108 each $20.00 
Plain hem without fringe 
72x108, “ $9.50 90x108 “ $11.50 


id Mah Four- , Twin Bed Size, $75.00 , ae 
Solid Mahogany Tour: Botter Awin Ree aD #7 AINTING on furniture is an art in which 


such famous eighteenth century painters as 
Watteau and Angelica Kauffman have been 
proud to employ their talent. Today Tobey- 
made furniture is painted by artists who work 
in the same spirit. On request we shall be 
pleased to send you our brochure. 


How much do you value sleep? Isitimportant _ 
enough to select with care every item that goes 
to make up your bed? Visit MzGibbon and let 
us help you make your selections. There must 
be decided merit to bedding that has gained an 
enviable reputation for over half a century! E 
ü 


Illustraled booklet No. 62 sent on request 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


M2 Gibbon 6C? 


3 West 37th Street- New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
Digitizedby COOL —— ee DIC. 
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POCKET MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA 


JUST PRESS THE BUTTON, 
SO SIMPLE 
A CHILD 

CAN 
OPERATE 


NO CRANK 
NO TRIPOD 


i— 


(fi 
i 


You can take motion pictures by simply pressing a 
button, or you can take STILLS and TIME EXPOSURES 
if you desire with SEPT. 

It is used by Burton Holmes, Pathe News and many other 
quick action photographers. 

It is no larger than an ordinary camera, reloads in day- 
light, and costs but $150. 


Ask your dealer to show you SEPT. You will want one. 
Or you may write to us direct for-information. 


SEPT CINEMA CAMERA DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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And loving the small things, we like- 
wise come to love the old-fashioned 
things. If you hear someone say, ‘‘She 
has phlox, heart’s-ease, bachelors’ but- 
tons, hollyhocks, sweet william and sun- 
flowers in her garden,” you immediately 
want to see those homely old-fashioned 
blossoms. It may have been years since 
you have looked on such unregenerate 
flowery homespun, and you have memo- 
ries of your grandmother’s nasturtiums 
and sweet-scented heliotrope and timid 
lavender and rue peeping from the borders 
of graveled paths. You are honestly sick 
of the latest thing in cultivated hothouse 
roses. And just as there is lure in words 
like bombazine and crinoline there is 
something unutterably satisfying in the 
spice of common pinks and the simplicity 
of boxwood. Surely old silver and blue 
china are more desirable than expensive 
gold plate and modern dishes elaborately 
decorated. I am not one to praise the 
past, always to the detriment of the 
present; but somehow candlelight—ves, 
even a tallow dip—seems more har- 
monious to me anywhere than blazing 
electric brackets. And if it is bromidic 
to care for horses more than for rushing 
motors, then I am happy to be a bromide. 
Yet modernity has its uses, if only to call 
our attention to the large leisure of times 
that have vanished. A formal garden, 
beautiful as it may be, sometimes causes 
us to sigh for a riot of tangled colors; and 
who would not exchange the precision 
of a rich man’s barbered lawn and hedges 
kept up by someone else, for the tiniest 
of hodge-podge Dutch gardens, planted 
by one’s own hands? 

It might be said that a garden is really 
not worthy the name unless one tends it 
oneself. A vicarious delight in flowers is 
comparable to witnessing a rodeo under 
the steel girders of Madison Square Gar- 
den instead of under the blue sky of Ore- 
gon. A boy who plants a tree on Arbor 
Day will later, perhaps, sit on a civic 


TULIPS FOR THE 


committee which will insist that elms and 
oaks line the streets of his town. Some- 
thing will abide with him that he would 
be the less manly for losing; for of all 
silly notions in the world, that is the 
silliest which takes it for granted that 
only women should be interested in 
flowers and shrubs and plants. One 
might as well say that there should be no 
masculine pianists and violinists; that all 
poets are epicene. 

To possess one’s own garden, no matter 
how small, is something we should all 
dream of. In my own Sy dae et city 
pent though I am, I know how a certain 
rented backyard with abundant grass 
and a tree and a pergola and a sun dial 
and flagstones through which bits of 
green push up, has been a source of faith 
for cloudy days; how a crooked basin 
where town sparrows may drink has 
proved a silver note in the dull color 
scheme of a granite city. Skyscrapers 
have peered down on this bit of privacy, 
but they have not been able to spoil my 
pleasure, and their encroaching shadows 
fail to rob me of the desire to plant new 
bushes and train young vines over 
dilapidated fences. There is nothing 
quite like “the lure of green things grow- 
ing", in the lovely phrase of Charles G. 
D. Roberts; and though one's urban 
pus of green may be a joke to one's 

ucolic friends, it has its high spiritual 
use which one need not speak of; and on 
moonlit nights it takes on all the g glamour 
and glory of the sweetest gardens hidden 
away in the soft English hills or along our 
own Connecticut roads. The merciful 
night hides ugly walls of granite which 
would smite, if they could, my smallest 
but most beautiful of treasures; and the 
moon, like a kindly queen, spills her sil- 
ver shower on my humble yard in the 
same lavish way that she pours down her 
largess on the rich gardens of Southern 
California. We are not poor, so long as 
we have a love of beauty. 
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Among these paler shades come paler 
shadows. Pensée Amere—soft mauve 
with just enough of pink to melt its 
shadow into the general color scheme, 
and the Reverend Ewbank—slatey laven- 
der—as a foil to paler pinks, and the 
stronger shadow Marconi and Zulu to 
fade out into the general mass. 

As the spring flowers fade their place is 
taken by Sungs-all blue and gold and 
white. In the midsummer months come 
quaint mixed colors like an old bouquet, 
and with the fall the autumn's glowing 
shades. 


LIST OF HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
USED WITH TULIPS IN BORDERS 

Aquilegia Hybrids 

Aster Climax 

Aster St. Egwin 

Aster N. A. Lil Fardell 

Arabis alpina 

Anemone Japonica Whirlwind 
Anemone Japonica Queen Charlotte 
Aconitum Wilsonii 

Boltonia Asteroides 

Boltonia Latisquana 

Bocconia cordata 

Cimicufuga Racemosa 

Chrysanthemum Maximum Alaska 
Campanula. persicifolia 

Dicentra plumosa 

Dianthus delicata 

Delphinium Gold Medal Hybrids 
Delphinium Belladonna H ybrids 
Eupatorium coelestinum 
Hollyhocks-double Pink-yellow-black 


Helenium autumnale 
Helenium autumnale rubrum 
Iris Siberica Snow Queen 
German Iris Wyomissing 
German Iris Her Majesty 
German Iris Mme. Chereau 
German Iris Windham 
German Iris Queen of May 
German Iris Pallida Dalmatica 
German Iris Florentina 
Japanese Iris Gold Found 
Iberis sempervirens 

Linum perenne blue 
Myosotis semperflorens 
Phlox Queen 

Phlox Elizabeth Campbell 
Phlox Miss Lingard 

Phlox Nattie Stuart 

Phlox Bridesmaid 

Phlox Jules Sandeau 
Papaver Orientalis Mrs. Perry 
Polymonium Caeruleum 
Physostegia Virginica 
Peony Festiva Naycima 
Peony Margaret Gerard 
Peony Margaret Atwood 
Spiraea filapendula 

Spiraea vernusta 

Spiraea Japonica 
Thalicizum flavum 

Tiaillea. cordifolia 

Viola cornuta 

Veronica spicata blue 
Veronica spicata white 
Veronica spicata pink 
Veronica Longifolia subsessilis 
Veronica Incanna 


Alice Van Leer Carrick, well known 
author and magazine contributor, 
writes of Bengal-Oriental Rugs in 
her new book, "Backgrounds of 
Oriental Beauty’’— 


éé 


. Even if it was a reproduction; even 
if it was made in America, so lovely a rug 
as this; all in one piece; with woven, belong- 
ing fringes; a thick, deep, soft pile; and a 
lustrous sheen that wavered and changed 
whichever way you looked, just as a light 
wind ripples the tops of a wheat-field— 
that's the surest Oriental touch of all. . .” 


Individuality in your rugs— 

why not? This is the key- 

note of all thoughtful home 
furnishing. 


Send to us for a copy of “Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty" 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 


16-18 West 39th St., New York 
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In America's Finest Homes 
E Vose Grand Piano 


isin harmony with luxurious surroundings. 

Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 

allother Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 
We challenge comparisons. Write for 
beautifully illustrated catalog and floor 

Il pattern also easy payment — plan. j| 

VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 

152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lighting 
Equipment 
that Pleases 


“ELECT the lighting equipment for 
your home as you select your furni- 
ture—not merely for utility but for 
beauty as well. In your living room this 
graceful Sheraton chandelier, with Sher- 
aton brackets to match, will enhance 
the appearance of rugs, draperies, furni- 
ture and decorations, and you will be 


delighted with the result. Notice the L the Lighting Euipment, wipiment” 


There are Sheraton designs suitable for each room in the home—charming 
chandeliers and brackets for living room, dining room and library and dainty 
pieces for bedrooms and halls A little brochure that illustrates and describes 
some of the Sheraton designs suitable for the moderately priced home will 
be sent you on request, together with the name of your local dealer who is 
privileged to show you Sheraton designs. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 222 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINCIS 


f 
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The most important 
part of your garage 


Any style of roof will keep out the weather—any kind 


of building material will protect your car. But unless 
properly designed, the garage doors will be an endless 
source of trouble and expense—may even cause personal 
injury or damage to your car. 

Because garage doors are opened and closed several times 
a day, in all kinds of weather, they must be operated with 
a minimum of time and effort on your part, and wear and 
tear on the doors. The modern garage doorway, which 
meefs these special requirements to the fullest extent, is 
equipped with 


Garage Door Hardware 


Garage doors hung on “Slidetite” slide and fold inside, 
flat against the wall, leaving a wide, clear space. Meets 
every requirement, from the one-car garage to doorways 
30 feet wide. Doors move smoothly, with little effort. 
They cannot sag, do not expose a large surface to strong 
winds, and will not slam shut. When closed, ''Slidetite"" 
equipped doors fit tight and are absolutely weather-proof. 
“Slidetite” meets the exacting needs of the most important 
part of the garage in the most satisfactory way. 


Before building a new garage—or remodeling an old one—be 
sure to write for our free **Slidetite"" book, M-4. Contains 
many practical suggestions and illustrations of modern 
garage doorways. ‘‘Slidetite’’ may be oblained through 


ichards-Wilcox Mfo. (0. 


“A Hanger for any Door that Slides. 
San Francisco 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
Chicago New York Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis Indianapolis 

RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., Ltd. 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 


Exclusive manufacturers of ‘AiR-Way’’— 
the original sliding-folding window hardware 


Taw Google 
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UX DER the far reaching branches of 
the hardwoods there is always a 
certain degree of light absorption. The 
profusely developed leaves catch the 
greater part of the light, permitting only 
a small quantity to pass to the ground 
below. But here and there, wherever 
there is a jagged opening in the leafy 
canopy, does the sun light dance upon the 
shrubs and bushes to be found growing in 
the damp soil of wooded regions. 

Light is by far the most important 
external factor affecting the form and 
structure of plant life, for the duration 
and intensity of the illumination may be 
either invigorating or restricting, creative 
or destructive. The growth of stem and 
roots is accelerated during periods of 
darkness while the leaves require a 
moderate amount of light for their most 
rapid growth. Buds begin their develop- 
ment only when the intensity of light 
has reached a definite stage. 

When intense light is received by true 
shade plants, they die, their chlorophyll 
being decomposed. But this is an excep- 
tionally rare occurrence in nature for the 
majority of plants are provided with 
devices which can take care of the excess 
illumination. Some have hairs for this 
purpose, others color the young foliage a 
red or a pale yellowish white, while still 
others are able to turn the blade of the 
leaf so that it will not receive quite so 
much light. 

It is light which is responsible for the 
places inhabited by various plants, for 
each type requires, in fact demands, a 
certain quantity and quality of light for 
its best development. It is for this reason 
alone that the flora of the fields and 
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Viburnum aceri- 
folium is of that 
great family of 
woodsy shrubs hav- 
ing while blossoms 
and brilliant fruits 


PLACES 


meadows, where there is a superabun- 
dance of light, differs from that of the 
forest, where there is always obscurity, 
and it is for the same reason that the 
vegetation of the forest is quite distinc- 
tive from that at the edge of the woods, 
where there is always a gentle half-l'ght. 
Since each species of tree has its own 
distinctive type of foliage, the light which 
it permits to pass must also vary, and, 
based upon this characteristic fact, each 
tree site has its own peculiar underbrush. 
If this is transplanted to other concitions, 
it will either vegetate or gradually die. 
These conditions must be taken into 
account when planting shrubs and bushes 
in a wooded garden. When ornamental 
and decorative shrubs are considered for 
such sites, their number is exceptionally 
small, and even these few do not thrive 
when planted under a dense canopy of 
forest giants whose uppermost branches 
interlock, preventing the light from 
reaching the ground. Conditions are far 
better where the stand is not so dense 
and where the crowns permit partial 
illumination of the sol beneath them. 
Then, when the matted roots have been 
removed, and new soil added to a depth 
of one foot to that place where the shrub 
is to stand, it will usually thrive. Such 
plants should generally be set out in the 
fall, the months of September-October 
being best, but, above all, the plants 
selected must have a good root system. 
The most desirable evergreen species 


for such a locality is Mahonia (Berberis 
aquifolium). It is a shrub which is always 
attractive since it does not lose its foliage. 
But still the hard, leathery lcaves change 
(Continued on page 128) 


If your soil contains no lime, if it is nourished and shaded by 

oaks, and if there is protection from sweeping winter winds, 

then mountain laurel, massed as it grows naturally, should 
thrive and be beautiful 
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Enjoy Soft Water 
from every faucet 


in Your Home 


No matter how hard your present water supply, a Permutit Water Softener will turn 
it softer than rain. No longer is it necessary to use powders, special soaps, or tainted 
rain water to overcome the ever present annoyances of hard water in your home. 


Without the use of chemicals, without any pumps or motors, without effort on your 
part, a Permutit Water Softener will deliver a clean, drinkable supply of delightful 
soft water from every faucet in your house. 


The softener is quickly connected into your raw water line; your regular water supply 
flows through it on the way to the faucets, and the wonderful Permutit automatically 
abstracts every grain of hardness, leaving it clear and delightful for every purpose. 


Permutit is installed in thousands of homes throughout the country whose families 
daily enjoy its many benefits. You can, too—just a turn of the faucet gives you un- 
limited quantities of absolutely soft water with all its wonderful advantages. 

Send for a copy of our interesting booklet, Soft Water for Your Home." It is free— 
write today. 


Permutit turns 


Hard Water Soft > 
It is easily connecied into the water supply line T h e Pe rm u tl t Co mp any 


in your basement or any other convenient spot. 

pi b oops, at m anie fe fear of dry . T 
spells, providing unlimited soft water from every 

faucet. The original Permutit material never has 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
to be replaced as it is easily revivified from time 

to time with common cooking salt. Agents Everywhere 


The booklet tells you all about it. 


In-The-Sink 
Electric 
Dishwasher 


Beautiful TI LES | Quick — Easy — Efficient 


Beauty of treatment, an unlimited decorative range, super- 


ANI In-The-Sink Electric Dishwasher is the quickest, easiest 
and most efficient way to do your dishes. Just take your dishes off 
the table—put them in the sink— press a button —they're washed! 


lative cleanliness, permanence of service, all around utility. A Sani costs no more to install than an ordinary old-fashioned sink. 
These are some of the advantages of Tiles for bathroom And nothing could be easier to use. You do not even put your hands 
walls and floor, some of the qualities which make them in in the water. What is more, you can wash doilies, napkins, or other 
every way proper for bathroom service. bits of fragile linen or lace in this wonderful machine. 

Each installation may be made distinctive. We will be glad to send you our Free Illustrated 

There is no need for sameness in bathroom appearance Booklet and to refer ycu to our nearest local 

when Tiles are used, because Tiles afford the widest possible branch office for a demonstration. Write today. 


freedom of design, pattern, texture and color scheme. ^ 
Consult your architect about tiles, or write lo:— 
S2%58inkDishuasher Dinision 
THE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS PoE ON ch Bed ees 
315 7th AVENUE, BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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American holly, if it can only be given. a 
suitable situation, protected from too much 
sun and wind, becomes one of the hand- 
somest of native small shrublike trees 


Tomorrow | 73 
you may learn 
the cost of pipe corrosion 


NTIL your home, your office or your factory 
becomes the victim of pipe corrosion you'll 
never know the cost of leaking pipes. Then only 
will you realize that the plumber's bill is but a 
small part of the expense. 


First there's the interruption of the office routine—the loss 
of production in the factory—the confusion in the home. 
Next come the plumber, the plasterer, the paper hanger or 
decorator. Then come the bills, with the inventory of 
losses which only fire or water can effect. 


Yet there is a safeguard against corrosion—a genuine 
wrought iron pipe that resists the gnawing action of rust. 
A pipe with a life two to three times longer than steel—and 
a “‘per year" cost one-half to one-third the price. Leading 
architects, builders, factory owners and countless home 
owners specify it by name— and look for the name 
"Reading" on every length. 


Write today for our 
interesting booklet 
— “The Ultimate 
Cost.” Then when 
you build, remodel 
or make pipe re- 


placements, insist | 
upon the use of 
Reading Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
—the pipe that 
endures. 


“Reading on every length” 


READING IRON COMPANY 
i READING, PA. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought lion Pipe. 


Boston Baltimore Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh Fort Worth 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Los Angeles 


READING 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
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| to a bronze colored or fiery red after the 


first frosts of autumn. In spring, they are 
green again with newly developed shoots. 
At this time too, they are covered with 
large masses of yellow flowers, which, after 
fertilization, produce  bluish berries. 
Mahonia is not at all difficult to keep, but 
it should not be placed in a dry sandy soil 
and it should be protected from the icy 
blasts of winter. Lack of food and soil 
moisture make this shrub straggly in ap- 
pearance. Pruning is only necessary when 
it is too tall and when the lower leaves 
have disappeared, and then, under this 
circumstance, it is much better to replace 
the shrub with a younger growth. Propa- 
gation is carried out through seeds which 
develop rapidly. 

Some good shade enduring plants are 
furnished by species of Berberis of which 
B. japonica (Mahonia japonica), and B. 
darwini are the best. The former is some- 
times an intermediate host of wheat rust. 
This is also true of Berberis aristata which 
can exist in strongly shaded situations 
together with Berberis thunbergi. These 
species are propagated through seeds, 
layers, or through parting of old root 
stocks. 

The species of Cotoneaster are pri- 
marily used to fill in between other shrubs 
and bushes, and, since all of them do not 
require much light, any species can be 
successfully used for shaded spots. The 
evergreen, or partially evergreen species, 
prefer a somewhat protected situation, 
and this is especially true of the Asiatic 
species. These can be propagated through 
seeds or cuttings, the cuttings of evergreen 
forms being kept under glass. 

Quite a little shade can be endured by 
Ligustrum ovalifolium which retains its 


If California privet is allowed to 
grow undisturbed it will form a 


beautiful shrub and furnish 
sweet scented flowers for late 
summer 


UN 


m 


leaves far into the winter. The plant can 
be kept in almost any form by pruning, 
and then, too, it is quite unassuming in its 
soil requirements. Propagation can easily 
be carried out in the summer months 
through herb-like cuttings placed diag- 
onally into a shaded spot of the soil where 
they must be kept sufficiently moist. 
Then the roots quickly develop. 

Attractive underbrush is formed by 
Laurel whose flowers favorably compare 
to those of the Rhododendron. The twigs 
of the plant almost seem to crawl on the 
ground as if they could not support the 
masses of flowers which are so profusely 
formed during the spring. And when the 
autumn’s colder blasts have stripped the 
leaves from many trees and shrubs, the 
leathery leaves of Laurel are still bright 
green in color. The frost does not destroy 
it and neither is it capable of rolling up its 
leaves as is the case with Rhododendron. 
When Laurel is placed among the soft- 
woods this shrub appears to its best ad- 
vantage, since its bright green leaves 
contrast so wonderfully with the monoto- 
nous green of the conifers. 

Kalmia (laurel) is not suited for places 
where the ground is wet. Older bushes 
should be transplanted in the spring. 
Multiplying this bush is most rapidly and 
easily accomplished through layers. 

Exceptionally profuse in the coloring 
of their flowers are the varieties of 
Rhododendron, This plant will not en- 
dure lime in the soil and requires much 
moisture in dry weather. Each of the 
many varieties and subvarieties can be 
rejuvenated and propagated true to form 
through layers. Although the hybrids are 
weaker and not quite as hardy as the 

(Continued on page 130) 


Next to privet the most widely 
used shrub in America, Japa- 
nese barberry, with its flowers, 
fruit and foliage, has earned its 
popularity 
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Neighborhood children always construe the 
absence of a fence as an invitation to make a 
playground of even the best kept lawn. 
Then, too, the unfenced lawn is only too 
freavently an inviting short cut for the tardy 
school-boy, the carefree messenger, or the 
persistent canvasser, causing lasting injury 
to grass plot and shrubbery. 
1 An Anchor Weld Railing, such as illustrated, 
A ii makes an ideal lawn enclosure. It is remark- 
ull ably strong in construction and attrac- 
tive in appearance. Full particulars regarding 
it can be promptly obtained from any A. P" 
= office or sales agent below. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Lemcke Bldg. 


MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y. 
167 Jericho Turnpike 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
509 W. Franklin St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
79 Milk St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
8 So. Dearborn St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


141 East Fourth St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


> CLEVELAND, OHIO 541 Wood St. 
€ DiErort ance P4 - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
; Penobscot Bldg. 48 Berry St. 
; -—— HARTFORD, CONN. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P 902 Main St. 604 La 5alle Bldg. 
j : Sales Agents in Other Cities 2494-G 


HODGSON#S 
“A Pleasure to Live in" 


= EOPLE who live ia Eodgson- Houses 

are enthusiastic in their testimonials. 

From all over the world come letters of 
highest praise and commendation. 


Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
F. J. Forster. Architect, New York 


This is not only because Hodgson Houses 
are beautiful to look at, but because they 


are practical and built to last. The walls 
of these houses are made of red cedar, the 
frame of sturdy Oregon pine. 


Hodgson Houses are made in sections 
and easily erected in a few hours with 
unskilled labor. 


Send for catalog G. It shows many beau- 
tiful Hodgson Houses, also garages, play- 
houses and poultry-houses. Write to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


a. 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Twice the Beauty at Half the Cost 


That is what you get by S/aining your Siding, | Boarding and Timbers, as well 
as your Shingles with 


Cabot's Creosote Stains 


Twice the Beauty— The strong, pure colors of Cabot's Stains are transparent. 
They sink into the wood and bring out the beauty of the grain and texture of 
all kinds of lumber—siding, boards or shingles—with velvety depth and richness. 
A" painty "coating would completely hide all of this natural beauty of the wood. 
Half the Cost—Cabot’s Stains cost less than half as much as paint; and they 
can be put on more than twice as quickly, reducing the labor cost—which is 
much the larger item—by more than half. Shortage of skilled laber will not 
hold up your work, because your own men can apply Cabot’s Stains or you can 
do it yourself. 

Wood Thoroughly Preserved—Cabot’s Stains are made of pure Creosote, 
which penetrates the wood, and “wood treated with it is not subject to dry-rot 
or other decay.” —Century Dictionary. 

Lasting Colors—The colors wear as long as the best paint, and wear better 
because they do not crack ar peel as paint does; and they are easily and cheaply 
renewed. 

You can get Cabot's Stains allozerthecountry. Send for stained wood samples free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
525 Market Street, San Francisco 24 West Kinzie Street, Chicago 
Cabot's Quilt, Waterproof Stucco and Brick Stains, 
Conservo Wood Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing 
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Well ~ —~! 
what can 


you 
PPE 


all 


et the right 
m of a lock p 


o that merely throw a short bolt 

across the gap between door and 
door-post, no longer protect you. Such 
locks the burglar of today can pick, pry 
or force open almost as easily as though 
he owned a duplicate key. 


But there is one lock which the most skilled or 
reckless housebreaker cannot overcome—the 
| new Yale Guard Lock shown above. 


For this lock has special burglar-proof qualities 
all its own: at the turn of the key, two heavy, 
hard-bronze hook bolts interlock with the strike, 
and are immovably held in this position by a 


The Yale Guard Lock third bolt which wedges the two. 


«an be placed on any 
door in addition to its a 
present lock. Have your hardware dealer or locksmith put 
a Yale Guard Lock on for you today. An un- 
usual booklet entitled: “Have You Ever Seen a 


Burglar'sKit?” will be sent postpaid on request. 


In appearance it is 
suitable for the finest 
private or business en- 
trance. 


For house, garage. 
apartment, store, office, 
warchouse and factory 
use, no lock gives equal 
security. 


Guard Locks 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


| Google 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 
Canadian Works at St. Catherine’s. Ont. 


Ruscus hypoglossum, 
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pecs itself, they can be successfully 


ept if placed in a protected situation. 
W en transplanting, the plant should 
always have a large root system and large 
ball of soil adhering to it for best 
results. 

A good shade enduring plant is Vi- 
burnum, many species of which are excep- 
tionally well adapted for places more or 
less thickly shaded. They are well worth 
cultivating, are very attractive and exce 
tionally decorative. In the dense twilight 
of the thick forest canopy these bushes 
will refuse to flower although they will 
exist in such unfavorable localities. The 
best forms are Viburnum lantana, V. 
dentatum, and V. acerijolium. The latter 
prefers a somewhat dry soil while the 
former does best in more moist type. 
Layers rapidly multiply this shrub. 

A dwarf bush having evergreen foliage 
is represented by Skimmia japonica, In 
protected situations this plant will thrive 
although it may be placed in quite a deep 
shade. But then it requires a peaty soil 
with good drainage. It is a native of 
Tapan and seldom attains a height of one 
foot. Propagation is carried out through 
seeds sown in a sandy peat under glass. 
Cuttings can also be taken in the fall and 
these must also be placed under glass for 
root formation. similar soil is de- 
manded by Gaultheria, a dwarfed creep- 
ing shrub having dark, leathery leaves. It 


Berberis — aristala 
has racemes of yel- 
low pearl-like flow 
ers that are followed 
by clusters of scarlet 
berries 
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as butcher's 
broom, is a shrub somewhat similar in char- 
acter to smilax, suitable for southern planting 


known 
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is most conveniently propagated through 
layers or suckers. Creeping in growth is 
also the japanese Euvonymus radicans. 
Unrestricted in growth, this plant forms 
far-reaching branches along the ground 
which it covers like a carpet. Propagation 
is carried out through seeds. Euconymus 
americana obovata can be used in a 
similar way, although it is more common 
as a climber. 

Ilex is also a well defined shade enduring 
plant, preferring a fresh, somewhat moist 
type of soil, rich in food value but not 
marshy. It is a plant quite slow in 
growth and will only withstand trans- 
planting in its youth. Older species can 
only be transplanted when exceptional 
care is taken not to disturb their root 
system. Ilex should not be exposed to the 
full glare of the winter’s sun. Propagation 
is carried out through seeds sown in 
boxes in the fall. One year later they 
begin to germinate. They can also be 
multiplied through cuttings. 

The yew, Taxus baccata, is the last 
of the shade enduring bushes to be men- 
tioned. It withstands quite a dense shade, 
is unassuming in its soil requirements, but 
grows very slowly, and for this reason 
alone it can only be used under certain 
special conditions. This is the only 


coniferous tree which will do well under 
the shade of other trees. 


Dr. E. BADE 


There are many va- 
rietics of rhododen- 
dron similar in 
lower and foliage to 
this variety, ponti- 
cum hybrida 


Seplember, 1923 
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A Renaissance 


effecled by 
the use of 


Here is an outstanding example 
of the effective use of the right 
Columns. Anyone planning to 
remodel or build should Took 
into the adaptability of KOLL’S 
patent Lock-Joint Wood Col- 


umns. 


They are built to endure. 
KOLL'S Columns are accepted 
as standard for built-up columns 
among leading architects and 
contractors. 


A Refinement that is 
also a Necessity 


When your lights go out, due to a blown out fuse, your first thought 
is a call to the service station. But if you have a Safety Type Tri- 
umph Type R Residence Panel Board, that is no more necessary 
than if you had a burned out lamp. You simply change the fuse 
exactly as you would change your lamp. You can have this Panel 
Board located wherever it is most convenient to vou, on the first or 
second floor. It is absolutely safe, simple, reliable—and it costs no 


more than the old fashioned dangerous type! 


Write for “Wiring the Home for 
Comfort and Convenience"— 
a book for Home Builders, full 


of useful practical information 
Frank: 


AXA dam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


Safetu Type R Residence Panel Board 


R. 


Harrisonburg, Va.. 


home of 
G. Alexander, 
Chicago 


Before and after 


remodeling 
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If interested in Columns for Colonial 
Entrance, Porch or Interior use, send 
20c in stamps for Catalogue P 47. 
Ifinterested in Pergolas, Shelter Houses 
and Garden Equipment. send 30c in 
stamps for Catalogue P 34. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
KOLL'S PATENT LOCK-JOINT COLUMNS 


Main Office and Factory Eastern Office and Showroom 
2135-87 Elston Ave., Chicago 6 East 39th St., New York 
Pacific Coast Factory, 421 Colyton St., Los Angeles 


A 


SERE Mf 


A. T. Du Pont Residence, Roslyn, L. I. Carrere & Hastings, Architects 


T 


A dignified Country House symmetrically arranged, with 
windows well spaced and set off by a wall of brick and a Tudor 
Stone roof of interesting and unusual color combinations. The 
roof gives this home much of its individuality. 


We should be glad to send you our booklet 
descriplive of Tudor Stone Roofs 


Flising-and Melson: Slate Company 


Quarries and Main Office: West Paulet, Vermont 
Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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The initials of 
a friend 


You will find these letters on 

‘many tools by which electric- 
ity works. They are on great 
generators used by electric 
light and power companies; 
and on lamps that light mil- 
lions of homes. 


They are on big motors that 
pull railway trains; and on 
tiny motors that make hard 
housework easy. 


By such tools electricity dis- 
pels the dark and lifts heavy 
burdens from human shoul- 
ders. Hence the letters G-E are 
more than a trademark. They 
are an emblem of service—the 
initials of a friend. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


30Oglc 


House & Garden 


COLOR IN GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


HE beauty of gardens consists in 

harmony of form and color and 
perfume, so when one speaks of color in 
gardens he is met with the reply that the 
flowers are to supply the glowing ele- 
ment in the picture. This, however, is 
the answer of the merest rustic; we have 
seen gardens filled with most gorgeous 
blooms that in the end constituted a 
veritable anarchy of colors—a reign of 
terror, we m'ght say, of hues clashing 
and threaten.ng in the sunlight. The 
first element of a garden must be peace 
and the ideas of peacefulness that pre- 
vail in a given time or country may be 
estimated in the forms and colors of 
their horticulture; in the high walls that 
surround old-fashioned parterres we 
may read the intense desire for seclu- 
sion from the troublous outer world; in 
the open grounds of later years we can 
read the brotherly delight in a beauty 
shared with one’s neighbors. ‘There is 
thus a tradition in gardenings as defi- 
nite as that of household architecture. 


PERSIAN AND ARABIAN GARDENS 

In the gardens of the Persians and 
Arabs, from which all our modern art 
of gardening seems to come in direct 
line, we find a careful study of the 
effects of color; the pools of running water 
are always arranged so as to reflect 
the flowers and shrubs of highest hues; 
the use of blues and reds in the fountain 
is very frequent; illuminated tiles are 
employed, as in the later Spanish and 
Portuguese quintas, to fill the basins, or- 
nament the walls and cover the stiles and 
seats. Arches of the gateways and the 
patios in gilt and all the colors of the rain- 
bow are the background for trees of the 
darkest and most lustrous greens. One 


`- must not object to us that many of these 


gardens today seem ugly and vulgar in 
their colors; we can hear the traveller in 
China and Egypt raise this point with 
some justice; in Spain where the landscape 
was stripped of its forest with some del:b- 
eration, this fault may seem to have 
some bearing, if one does not remember 
that in the destruction of the foliage 
the whole color scheme was ruined, so 
that the elements intended to act prop- 
erly in contrast are now left to glare in 
nudity against the sky. We can note 
that in many cases the same decorations 
of tiles or azulejos that seem extrava- 
gant in the abandoned gardens, when 
carried out within the porches and 
apartments of the houses are very won- 
derful in their effect, showing that the 
original color scheme of the gardening 
has been destroyed. 


ITALY'S CLASSIC STYLE 

The classic gardens of Italy set the 
fashion of white and green in garden 
colorings. It will be remembered that 
many of these old gardens were ar- 
ranged on the site of ruins, at a time 
when the recovery of ancient statuary 
was frequent and in a land where the 
foliage of cypresses and bays is very 
dark, and the flowers, for all their rich- 
ness, are touched with melancholy; we 
can see the hungry Italian soul tending 
at an early period to its highly painted 


churches and its Della Robbia ceramics. 
We are not even sure that the ancient 
Latins confined themselves to so simple 
a gamut of colors when we learn of 
traces of color being discovered on some 
of the marble masterpieces of art, argu- 
ing a use of polychrome far more gen- 
eral than earler critics had been led to 
expect. It is also to be noted that under 
the colder sun of Tuscany, Lombardy 
and Venezia the use of color in the ar- 
chitecture of homes and churches grows 
more intense and variegated. 


CLIMATE AND COLOR 


Indeed, the effect of climate is an im- 
portant element in this question; in 
countries where the lights are intense or 
where the summers are short and the 
winters extreme we find a stronger tend- 
ency to provide the comfort and de- 
lght that come from gay tones and 
cheerful l'ghtings. In richly hued lands 
the cultivation of color seems to smack 
of luxury and aestheticism; but in coun- 
tries like Scandinavia the gayest pot- 
teries and decorations take on a plain- 
tive character with their attempt to 
warm the home and the garden against 
thealways promising snows. . . . In Eng- 
land where the art of France met in 
struggle with the Dutch, color, except 
for the red brick, almost entirely dis- 
appeared from garden architecture; in 
North America the tradition of the col- 
onists took the same direction; the wild 
roses against the rude stone walls or 
wicket fences; the weathered gray and 
red barns gave the only touch of colcr 
that our scenery knew. With later 
years came the landscape gardening of 
republican France and the scenic effects 
inspired by Rousseau; the English for- 
mal garden, and later the Italian and 
Spanish parterre; all of which had lost 
the color qualities of original gardening 
as derived from the Orient. 

Color, which has reasserted itself in 
our houses and public structures, must 
now be established again in its proper 
place in our gardens. From China, 
Japan and India have come motives of 
ancient garden structures, kiosques, arch- 
ways, bridges, all full of richness in tiles, 
lacquers, and bronzes; we have orna- 
mented gables, terra-cotta dragons and 
divinities, variegated lamps and glitter- 
ing fountains. The renaissance of color 
is at hand; out in a suburb of New 
Jersey one could discover recently the 
exquisite beauty of an old green iron 
swan which had been painted to the 
hues of a snowy fowl that s.attered 
water magically in the midst of a simple 
cropped lawn. Nobody who has seen it 
will ever forget the ‘Swallows Foun- 
tain” at Cintra in Portugal, a lovely 
domed kiosque of dull g.lt plaster, the 
walls of tiles dark blue and gold set in 
a shadowy corner of the hills. The 
tinted houses on the shores of Posillipo, 
the glitter of the halls and patios of the 
Alhambra, the pinnacles of Venice, the 
colored roofs of Scandinavia and all 
the gleaming treasures of India and Asia, 
reveal to us that we have hungered for 
the joy and warmth that is in color, 
and color alone. Tuomas WALSH 


September, 1923 


Lennon 


To equal this charming effect with your own draperies, 
send for our free booklet “Drapes—and How to Hang 
Them.” Please mention name of your favorite store. 


You’ve admired the draperies in so many of 
your friends’ homes. How did they get them 
to hang so perfectly—so gracefully? What 
kept the valance so smooth and even? How 
was that' square cornice effect achieved? One 
answer will cover every one of these questions, 
and dozens more:—“The Hook-on Drapery 


H@KON 


DRAPERY SUPPORT 


Pat. Sept. 1916. Other patents pending. 


What is the Hook-on? Simply this—a "super" 
curtain support that actually does the same thing 
as any other combination of two or more rods, yet 
does it better, easier, quicker. Your drapes just 
hook on—with actual hooks supplied free with 
each support. No casings to make; no laborious 
fittings or careful adjustments! You can put a 
Hook-on on any window in two minutes; you 
can hang valance, side drapes and lace curtains in 
two minutes more! Ask your dealer to show you— 
or send his name and $1.00 and we'll send you one 
Hook-on Drapery Support prepaid; guaranteed 


satisfactory or your money refunded. 


Hook-On Manufacturing Corporation 
1828-32 Ingersoll Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Note these *Hook-on" features in support illustrated below: 


A: Just slip support in screw head on. C:-. Hook valance over top—as shown. 
wall or window casing. D:- Note extension feature. 
B: Hook side drapes on inside. E:- Grooves for lace curtain rcd. 
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When You Build 


or remodel your home you want kitchen equip- 
ment which will be serviceable and convenient and 
finished to harmonize with the attractive modern 
kitchen. A furnace which will insure summer 
comfort in the coldest weather. 

And it's easy to obtain such equipment by de- 
voting a little time to investigating the various 
makes of Ranges and Furnaces and finding out 
what. each one is guaranteed to do. 

The record of Sterling Products backed by a 
double guarantee leaves no doubt as to their 
ability, economy of operation, length of service. 

To aid in your investigation, we will be glad to 
send you booklets describing the Sterling Features 
which have enabled Sterling Products to pass the 
tests of the Magazine Proving Bureaus, to per- 
form the wonderful store demonstration of baking 
a barrel of flour with a single hod of coal, to save 
money and kitchen time in the homes of thousands 
of users. 

There are different Sterling Ranges made to fit 
different kitchen requirements. Different Sterling 
Furnaces to heat various types of homes, so we 
invite you to make use of our Kitchen Planning 
Department, in charge of a Domestic Science 
expert, and our Scientific Engineering Service on 
furnace installation. 


For your immediate information, we give a 
brief description of the five Sterlings illus- 
trated in this advertisement. 


Scientific Sterling: 


The most successful single oven, two fuel range made. 
Oven is 18 inches square, no projections. Bakes perfectly 
with either fuel. Can be purchased with the built-in Com- 
bination Gas and Coal water heater which saves room, extra 
plumbing and vent flue connections. 


Double Sterling: 


Two roomy ovens on same level, one for gas and one for 
coal. Large four-hole cooking top, same for gas. An economi- 
cal range to operate either in the large or small family. 
Considering its capacity it occupies but a very small amount 
of floor space, 48 inches. 


Model “R” Coal Range: 


This is the famous Sterling that bakes a barrel of flour 
with a hod of coal. As it performs this feat, it will perform 
the smaller tasks in your home with proportionately greater 
ease and economy. Polished top. Patented broiler and 
many other exclusive features, standard equipment. 


Sterling Gas Range: 

Of course one that will meet your pocketbook and size 
requirements. But you shouldn't miss seeing the full white 
enamel. Have your new range equipped with the Thermo- 
static Oven Control to actually insure constantly uniform 
heat. No overdone meats, no raw baking. 
Sterling Furnace: 


The Sterling Furnace is famous because it has cut the 
cost of heating almost in two. The Scientific Sterling lIn- 
stallation, plus the Sterling Furnace take guess work out of 
heating. They insure summer comfort in the coldest weather 
at a smaller cost. 


The Descriptive Booklets, Engineering and 
Kitchen Planning Service—Local Sterling 
Dealer's name, any or all will be furnished on 
request and without obligation on your part. 


Sill StoveWorks, Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of the 
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Slate Serves 


indoors 


HE formal colonial stairway and attrac- 
tive roof illustrate the widely diversified uses 


of slate. Usage, form and coloring may differ 
widely but all slate possesses beauty and un- 
surpassed permanence and serviceability. 


The mellow tone of a slate roof is as restful 
as the hues of an autumn wood. Variety of 
colorings, greens, purples, browns, reds, blues, 
yellows, mottled and variegated effects as well 
as greys and blacks permit the use of slate in 
any architectural scheme either indoors or out. 


Whether on roof, stairs or garden walk slate 
outlasts the centuries, defying time and the 
elements. 


Fireproofing and insulating properties well 
adapt slate for flat or sloping roofs, chimney 
tops and coping while the sure footing provided 
by its velvety surface makes slate most appro- 
priate for stairs, hearths, porch paving, garden 
walks and other underfoot uses. 


Unequaled sanitary features recommend slate 
for base, wainscoting, sills, sinks, shelving, 
tubs, septic tanks and wherever an impervious, 
easily cleaned surface is desired. 


May we send you a booklet showing the 
varied indoor and outdoor uses of slate? 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 


757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


THE 


HE esthetic germ is rampant. 

Everywhere one feels the stir of its 
contagion, whether it be in drawing room, 
art gallery or auction room. The talk is 
largely of architecture and decoration 
and the renewal of the early handicrafts; 
the quest is for furniture and furnishings 
that will give flavor and verve to the 
home. Just how all this is to be assem- 
bled harmoniously is not quite patent to 
the uninitiated, but nevertheless there is 
an awakened interest, an eagerness to 
join in the vortex of esthetic seekers, that 
leads eventually to the casting in of one’s 
lot either with the camp of the ultra 
modernists or remaining with the more 
conservative followers of tradition. 

But the danger of it all lies in the super- 
ficial desire for effect. So many of us are 
lixe the man in the parable who built his 
house, without foundations, upon the 
sands. Decoration is often looked upon 
by the layman as a sort of garment of 
fashion which can be laid aside after a 
few seasons’ wear. It is too expensive 
a proposition nowadays to go deeply into 
the fundamental foundations of building 
from which decoration gradually and 
naturally evolved and developed. That 
implies a home, and how many people 
occupy the same house even for one 
generation? And so the modern tent 


TIMBERED 
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| For the Colonial 
or Early Ameri- 
can room there 
is plenty of prec- 


edent for ceiling 
beams in struc- 
tural necessities 


ROOM 


dweller, light-heartedly, hangs his walls 
with burlap over which is laid a thin wash 
of rough plaster. He superimposes his 
ceiling with attachable beams, or frescoes 
it with “antique” patterns, to make it 
look old, and presto! he asks you to ad- 
mire his Italian room. The stage is all 
set for old brocades and needlepoint, 
hung upon the carved frames of Italian 
furniture. 

There are happily those, however, who 
realize the beauty of permanency and if 
they cannot afford the magnificence of 
an Italian villa, or the stately grandeur 
of an English country house, they are 
satisfied with something less pretentious 
and perhaps more genuine. And the 
beauty of these more humble dwellings 
lies in the frank, honest presentment oí 
a given prototype. 

In certain types of the English house, 
and in the early period of Colonial build- 
ing. the fitnberes Too m was in high favor, 
and its charm still lingers for those of us 
who love simplicity and a more demo- 
cratic way of living. Sincerity is here 
expressed in the frank exposing of its 
supporting framework, which was firmly 
rooted in the integrity of its structure, 
for the frame of a house in those days was 
made very solid and substantial, every 

(Continued on page 136) 


The spacing of the ceiling beams here has been utilized to tie 
the architecture of the mantel into the architecture of the room 
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The Stuyvesant 


A Beauty Spot 


perfectly 


household accounts and for personal correspondence. 


This Shop Mark 


identifies every 


Write Dept. 49 giving name of your local furniture dealer, 
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A Distinguished Georgian Lamp 


: THis TABLE LAMP, cre- 
E ated in the late-Georgian 
spirit, would grace the Salon 
of an Empress. Its simple 
: dignity and en- 
i thralling beauty 
i render it the last 
E word in refine- 
ment. 


Finished in Adam 
Green Enamel, with 
gleaming high lights 
of Burnished Silver; 
Shaft of Elfin Green Crystal, cut and 
engraved; Shade of Empire influence, 
Putty color with pale Rose lining. Other 
Color combinations may be Gold and 
Silver, with Royal Blue Crystal; or mel- 
low French Gold and Ebony, with Amber 
Crystal. 


m— ———— 


mS 


Visit our Studios where you 

may view a comprehensive 

Collection of artistic fitments 

covering every lighting require- 
ment. 


No. 33842 


Prices on request Height 297; inches 


Robert Phillips Company, Inc. 
Artisans in all Metals 
Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue. 40th St., New York City 


—————————————————————— 


i 


in Every Home 


The Spinet desk combines beauty and usefulness more 
i than any other furnishing in the home. Asso- 

ciated as it is with the Colonial history of this country, 
the Spinet desk holds a warm spot in the hearts of all 
real Americans. Surely no home can be considered com- 
plete unless a Spinet desk occupies a definite part of it. 


Shaw Spinets are actual beauty spots in the nation’s 
homes; et they are wholly practical, the “private offi- 
es” of thousands of women, places for the keeping of 


Handsomely designed in many sizes, styles and pat- 
terns, soundly constructed and beautifully finished, 
Shaw Spinets satisfy every taste at prices that appeal. 


Shaw Spinet. Our little booklet" A Beauty Spot in Every Home” will interest you, 


H. E. SHAW FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Digitized by Og e 
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TODHUNTER 


DILLLTLLALILLLETILHHLEELETUEELLLLETEHL ALL 


MANTELPIACES » 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMEN 


EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL PIECES 


An interesting shipment of antique mantels, grates, 

andirons, etc., personally collected by Mr.’ Todhunter 

in England. An exceptional opportunity to secure 
unusual pieces at very moderate prices. 


Illustrated catalogue upon request 
ARTHUR TODHUNTER : 414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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inam 


That Ypsilanti Furniture is outsell- 
ing by such a wide margin is very 
definitely due to the fact that it is 
better furniture and entitled to the 
preference exhibited by the women 
of the country. 


More than 3,000 furniture merchants 
sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will 
be glad to give you the name of 
the merchant in your vicinity. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO 
Ionia, Mich. 


YPSILANTI 
"ees FURNITURE 
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The Aristocrat 
of the Kitchen 


ye will get a fresh idea of what an oil stove can be 
when you see this new Florence Range with the 
built-in oven. It makes the whole kitchen live up to its 
beauty and efficiency. 

Merely touch a match to the Asbestos Kindler, and in 
a few moments you have an intensely hot, blue flame close 
up under the cooking. It is a gas flame from 
kerosene vapor. It is.not a wick flame. 
A turn of the lever regulates the heat to 
any degree. There is a small burner just 
for simmering. You can cook every dish, 
from soup to dessert, quickly and well. 


The ceiling beams in this room are not a conspicuous 
part of ils design, but serve to add incident and char- 
acter lo the room 


TIMBERED 


(Continued from page 134) 


It will keep its good looks 


The built-in oven has the 
“baker’s arch” and our pat- 
ented heat distributor, to 
assure even cooking. It will 


The Big Burner 
The flame in the 
big burners is close 
under the cooking. 
The heat is easily 
regulated. 


THE ROOM 


PATENT APPLIED soo 


The Florence 
Leveler 


Oneach leg so the 

stove can be set 

level on an un- 
even floor. 


accommodate the largest-sized roasting- 
pan. This modern range is made of heavy 
steel plates and is finished in sunny white 
porcelain enamel, with nickel trimmings 
and black enameled frame. It will keep 


its good looks for years. 


If the store (hardware, department, or furniture store) 


has not yet received this newest Florence 
model, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. The price is $110, plus 
freight charges from our nearest ware- 
housing point. 


Write for interesting booklet 


Please send us your name so that we can 
mail you a copy of our booklet, “Pointing 
the way to a cool kitchen." 


CENTRAL CIL & GAS STOVE CO., Dept. 540, Gardner, Mass. 


More Heat— Less Care 


part of it revealing the beauty of genuine 
craftsmanship. It needed no wall cover- 
ing to conceal loose jointing or defective 
construction, but served as the final 
finish of the completed room. It is true 
that the timber was generally roughly 
hewn, the builder making no pretense of 
attempting a fine finish but therein again 
lay its charm, for it looked just what it 
really was, an expression of honest work- 
manship that was both virile and strong. 
The very texture of the wood was inter- 
esting because it was hewn by hand and 
possessed all the delightful inaccuracies 
of individual handling, and with the help 
of time, the natural beauty of the grain 
and the varied colors inherent in the 
wood, became more and more pronounced. 

With such a perfected framework to 
start with, our early builders then occu- 
pied themselves with simply inclosing 
one room from the other, and then sealir g 
the whole structure from the wind ard 
cold of out-of-doors. This consisted in 
laying floors and in plastering the scc- 
tions between the uprights of the walls. 
The interdependent relation  betwcen 
architecture and decoration of these early 
rooms is so apparent, because it grew out 
of the spontaneous need of the architec- 
ture itself. At first, it confined itself to 
the contrast in texture and color of the 
flooring and ceiling with the frame, and 
in the strong contrast of the plastered 


walls with the dark values of all the wood. 
Later on, in the further development of 
the style, wood paneling was used to 
sheath the plaster, and cornices and man- 
tels and other details fashioned from 
wood, gave opportunity to the wood 
carver to show his skill; to the worker in 
metals to create appropriate’ hardware, 
lighting fixtures and fire-place furnishings, 
to the weavers for making suitable fabrics, 
and to the cabinet-maker to display his 
ingenuity as a furniture designer. We find 
that the art of decoration then existed 
only as an essential part of architecture 
and that it was never detached, nor stood 
as a thing apart, from its environment. 

Unfortunately, today, the building of 
a house is not such a simple affair as it 
was in the past. Materials and work- 
manship have soared to unbelievable 
heights and yet a plea can be made for 
retaining hor esty of purpose and a respect 
for those fine traditional things in build- 
ing which will ever call forth our deep 
admiration. Why debase a particular 
style that is founded upon certain struc- 
tural principles by employing flimsy, 
pastekoard, or other equally poor imita- 
tions? We will find that the original 
meaning and the character of the whole 
structure will fail of its real mission. 
Modern living requires modern building, 
and we cannot slavishly reproduce an 

(Continued cn page 138) 


For a room with boarded side walls, a wooden ceiling is almost 
a necessity from the stand pcint of appropriateness 
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Coziness in 
the Living Room 


friendliness in the dining room— 
the desired atmosphere in every 
room—are all easy when you use 
efficient 


Bluebird” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Single, double and triple styles 
are adapted to all windows and 
drapes; and Satin Gold and White 
Enamel finishes keep them like 
new for years. 

“Bluebirds” have patented, orna- 
mental, sag-p7oof ribs—an exclu- 
sive feature. Trat is why they are 
the supz-ior rods for all draping 
purposes. Ask your dealer 


H. L. Judd Co. Inc., New York 


Makers of Home Accessories 
for over 50 years 
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AMERICA Is STILL SHORT 
Over A MILLION HOMES 
—Literary Digest 


Old home in La Grange, M., 

built orer $0 y ara ago, re- 

rodeled into a ? family flat, 

end modernized by 3-8 inch 
oak flooring. 


“These are the time” ^4 
—that try women’s souls! 


Summer winds are blowing vals is all that is necessary 
dustinthroughthescreened to keep an oak floor bright 
windows and doors, and and clean. 

most of it sooner or later 
drifts to the floor. 


Have you ever been dis- 


If you live in a home with- 
out oak floors, a special 
mayedat the dust mounting thickness called 38 inch is 
up through a strong ray of Tecommended, for laying 
sunlight when you sweepa Ver the old worn floors. 
carpeted room? Imagine Theworkcan bedonequick- 
the dust you don't see that. ly, one room at a time, if 
is stirred up every time you desired, A booklet 
step across the room. on the uses and ad- 

OAK FLOORS are sani- Yantages of modern 
tary, as there is no place for oak floors will be 

lust to accumulate. A little mailed you on re- @ 
ittention at regular inter- quest. Write today. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
1047 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Put your flooring prob- 
lems up to our experts. 
We will gladly serve 

you. 


Do Your Casements 
Rattle—Do they “Stay 
Put” When Open? 


This free booklet describes in de- 
tail the many  advantages—and 
shows the easy method of installing 
Monarch Casement Hardware, the 
assurance of Casement Window 
Satisfaction. 


Designed for either outswinging or 
inswinging casements. Write to- 
day for “Casement Windows.” A 
post card will bring it to you. 


Monarch Metal Products Company 


4920 Penrose St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


MONARCH 


CASEMENT HARDWARE 


Also manufacturers of Monarch Meta! Weather Strips 


J zegd | F 


Two complete ranges in 
one compact form 


Every Convenience and Comfort for 


Your Home 
The Electric Half Comprises: An electric oven (insu- 
lated), an electric broiler and three cooking discs. 
The Coal Half Comprises: Large oven, four cooking 
holes and hot water connections. 
Coal for Winter— Electricity for Summer— or Both at Anytime 
Send for Descriptive Booklet E 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


THE T. G. ARROWSMITH CO. ROBERT P. BURTON 


180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. OF 30 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Stands for 
Excellence 


What Denotes 
Good Plumbing? 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 

in your house you are not our prospect. 
If you did not, you will want to know about 
the goodness and eventual economy of 
“Tepeco” ware because some day you will 
be looking for new plumbing. 


T you have had the foresight to install 


A white surface typifies cleanliness—as 
long as it stays white. It insures ready re- 
moval of dirt stains—as long as the surface 
lasts. 


""Tepeco" All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures have a sur- 
face that is permanently white because the ware 
beneath the dote is of basic clay material. Clay and 
glaze, being of common origin, can be fired or baked 
into one lhomogencous mass—solid, substantial and 
permanent, lt may be cleaned and scoured without 
wearing away this surface, It resists dirt and is imper- 
vious to acids, 


Because of our limited production and our inability 
to meet the demand for TEPECO All-Clay Plumbing 
Fixtures, you may not be able to secure the exact style 
of toilet or lavatory that may be specified. The virrue 
of TEPECO ware is such that it will pay you to 
change to a type available rather than forego the 
advantages of TEPECO products. Let the star and 
circle trade-mark be your guide. 


If you intend to build or renovate your 


bathroom, write for our instructive boo 
"Bathrooms of Character." 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Boston New York San Francisco 


THE TIMBE 
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architecture that was created to fit past 
conditions, but if we legitimately follow 
a style that is reminiscent of the past, 
retaining the fundamental principles that 
made that style good, yet making it 
unmistakably of the present, it is almost 
certain to be beautiful and well adapted 
to present-day needs. 


FARM HOUSE FEVER 
The awakening to the charm of these 
early Colonial houses brought about a 
tremendous vogue for buying old farm- 
houses or the more pretentious houses of 
the wealthier Colonists and restoring or 


' remodeling them. If time has somewhat 


maltreated them, at least structurally, 
they are sound and durable and correct. 
It costs comparatively little to make 
them habitable again. 

But, unfortunately, their numbers are 
limited and those who are not fortunate 
enough to secure an old house, or who 
perhaps prefer building a new one of their 
own, frequently resort to all kinds of 
expedients to secure satisfying results. 
As I said before, the most important 
feature of a timbered room, aside from 
its integrity of structure, is the quality, 
texture and color of its wood. Age, of 
course, gives it a patine that no artifice 
ean contrive. For this reason wood that 
his been well seasoned by time is eagerly 
sought for. Old barns that are in good 
preservation sometimes yield unexpected 
treasure. The sturdy beams and wide 
boards from which they were built can 
rarely be duplicated today. So this 
material is preciously preserved and then 
metamorphosed into a room that pre- 
sents all the charm of the old, combined 
with all the comforts required by modern 
living. The floor of a charming timbered 
room that I know of was built of wide 
mahogany ‘staves that had been shipped 
from Manila as casings for certain kinds 
of merchandise. They had to be cut 
into a uniform size and milled, but, af- 
ter they were laid and properly finished, 
they made a truly sumptuous floor. The 
walls were half-timbered, and the wood 
utilized for the walls and beamed ceiling 
was old and well-seasoned. 

Another splendid adaptation of the 
old Colonial type which I think worthy 
of mention is a country house that was 
built in the spirit of the early Colonists. 
The carpenters and wood carvers of the 
very early days were in reality ship 
builders, who devoted their leisure time 
to the building of houses and later in 
embellishing them with carving. This 
ornamentation was reminiscent of Eng- 


HAT to Cook AND How To Cook 
ir. By Nannie Talbot Johnson. 


| (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


What appeals to us most in this cook 
book is the fact that the author sup- 
plies a very encyclopaedic table of con- 
tents as well as a very complete index. 
Now there is nothing more disconcert- 
ing in the world than trying to find out 
how to make * Eggs à la Reine" if you 
haven't a good index or table of con- 
tents. You cannot very well look for 
Reine, it isn't done; nor can you look 
for à la because it is neither a Mohamme- 
dan prayer book or a French dictionary 
in which you would look for the method 
of cooking an egg! Now this may seem 
far fetched in a book review of this 
kind, but it isn't. The minutes speed 
while one searches at length for a rec- 
ipe in an ill planned cook book. After 
all, all cook books teach cookery more 
or less, but this book is very conven- 
iently made up, succinct in each bit of 


= , direction that it gives, and furthermore 


UNIVERS 


lish design, of course, and yet it revealed 
an individuality of its own, for, though 
cruder than its English prototypes, it 
conformed to its own particular climate 
and environment, and to the different 
treatment required by native woods. 
Much of the charm of these old houses, 
too, lay in the individual craftsmanship 
displayed by various artisans. 
jith some such idea in mind, the 
architect of the house I speak of em- 
ployed the services of a number of ship 
uilders who happened to be out of work. 
Being very adept workmen in the han- 
dling of wood, they achieved a remark- 
able success, especially in the construction 
and finish of the hall and living room. 
Some timber from an old ship that had 
lost its usefulness was procured, and this 
was utilized for the walls and ceilings of 
these rooms, and what a soft silvery tone 
the wood had taken on through long 
exposure to wind and weather, a patine 
that age and usage alone can give. 


THE AUTHENTIC FRAME 


Structurally, too, the frame was what 
it should be—a substantial, solid and 
unified thing unlike the ordinary modern 
dwelling where the architect, in attempt- 
ing to imitate the old style, but neglecting 
to study the source from which its real 
beauty springs, first builds a frame, then 
conceals it and later applies a finish 
which tries in various ways to take on 
the semblance of the structure itself. 
If the frame is genuinely good, then the 
finish will naturally be good too, if it 
solves the problem of modern living, 
against a traditional background. 

To achieve a pleasing color and tex- 
ture for this interior finish, there are, of 
course, certain methods for antiquing 
new wood which are so skillfully done, 
that it is difficult for the layman to dis- 
tinguish the new from the old. This 
process is perfectly legitimate if it frankly 
proclaims itself a reproduction and does 
not attempt to pass itself off as an an- 
tique. It is, however, rather an expensive 
process, for to be done properly it must 

e handled by an expert. 

The things we quarrel with, decora- 
tively speaking, are not the good repro- 
ductions or adaptations, but the cheap, 
sham imitations of genuine materials 
that at once stamp a room with the mark 
of ignorance or poor taste. If we would 
have a timbered room, let it be an expres- 
sion of frankness and sincerity, executed 
with masculine virility and fashioned 
from materials that are both solid and 
genuine. Hanna TACHAU 


.ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


it covers the field of cookery terminology 
as well as any one cookery book could. 

We do wish, however, for we have a 
passion for the NEW, that Mrs. John- 
son had hinted at the syrup gauges, etc., 
for exact candy cookery, for many a 
woman could use this book who is mak- 
ing candy for a living, even though she 
(the author) only designed it for home 
use, as much candy is made in the home 
for sales purposes. 

Some of the things she has not for 
gotten (and many cook book writers 
have) are these: Ways of Preparing 
Food for Cookery: Egging, Larding, 
Daubing, Boning, Trussing. In another 
section: Measurements. In another: 
Garnishes and Suggestions for Serving 
Meats that are to be Served Hot. In 
this we have food for cookery and 
thought, that should never be omitted 
from such a book but which often is. 
The garnishing of food is as fine an art 
as the cookery. Oftentimes the failure 

d (cubed on page 140) 
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The Range 
That Fits 
the Weather 
BURNS GAS AND COAL OR WOOD 


HE wonderful — Duplex-Alcazar 

is the three-fuel stove—enables 
you to keep your kitchen warm in 
winter—cool in summer—fits the in- 
between seasons, and cooks perfectly 
with all fuels. 


You see, it burns either gas and coal 
or wood—burns them singly or to- 


Winter 


gether—the change from fuel to fuel 
is instantaneous. 

Cuts fuel bills too—makes for better 
cooking efficiency and comes in sizes 
and styles to fit every kitchen need 
and every purse. Every type of range 
iom kerosene gas cook stoves to a 
large line of gas ranges bear the trade- 
mark “Alcazar.” 


& HEATER CO. 
410 Cleveland Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


QUALITY KITCHEN RANGES | 


Ever. pe, Style and Price 
oe "Fol Every Fuel. Geo 


See. the quality dealer 

in your town or write | 
us direct Aji 

ALCAZAR RANGE C s 


Residence of Walter M. Collins, Builder, Bayside, L. I. 
Insulated with Cabot's Quilt. Stained with Cabot's Creosoie Stains 


Make Your House Like a Thermos Bottle 


Keep It Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer, 
by insulating it with 


CABOT’S “QUILT” 


UILT insulates the whole house. It saves the heat in Winter, giving you 
full value for your coal and reducing costs about half. It keeps the heat 

out in Summer, making the house cooler. 
Quilt lasts as long as the house. It saves your money and keeps you comfortable 
all the time. No investment that you can make will earn such dividends as 
Quilt in cutting down coal and doctor's bills and making the house cozy and 
healthful. 
Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. One layer has insulating power equal to twenty- 
eight layers of common building paper. 


Build Warm Houses 
It is Cheaper than Heating Cold Ones 


Sample of Quilt sent free 
SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 
8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
24 West Kinzie St., Chicago 


Agents Everywhere 
Also Cabot's Creosote Stains 
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Tre WHITE HOUSE Line 


SES ONAL VISIT STEEL DRESSERS 


-2 = - — 
Dean C. Osborne Residence, Brooklyn, N. Y 


FOR a better kitchen and pantry, use WHITE HOUSE 
Steel Units. Manufactured in a Unit System, enabling 
us to fill practically any space by combining units. 


Send us your plans for sketch and estimate. 
Catalogue on request 


JANES & KIRTLAND 


133 West 44th St. Established 1840 New York 


thing of beauly 
Aprotection ta 
that pays for itself | 


many times 


Shpco SHIELDS 


will save your 
walls,draperies etc. 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


GLASS,MARBLE or METAL TOPS 
» SopEMANN HrAr & Power Co. 


2304 Morean ST Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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ice man. 


9 
TH 


Better Preservation of Food 
in YOUR home 


Not only does Frigidaire—the modern elec- 
tric refrigerator— remove forever from your 
home the uncertainty, the muss, the general 
dissatisfaction of “taking ice" but by per- 
fectly preserving your food it safeguards the 
health of your whole family. 


Food kept in Frigidaire retains all its fresh- 
ness. The dry cold air that constantly cir- 
culates through the food compartments of 
Frigidaire is automatically maintained at a 
temperature that science has proved to be 
correct to preserve perfectly the healthful 
goodness of food. 


Frigidaire is placed in that part of the house 
which is most convenient to you— not the 
It operates on ordinary house- 
light current at a low cost. 


There is a size Frigidaire to meet your par- 
ticular requirements that can be purchased 
at a moderate cost upon convenient terms. 


Write for booklet H.G.-10, 
DELCO- 


LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Frigidaire mechanism can also 
be installed in your own ice-box 


idar 


REFRIGERATOR for MODERN HOMES 
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of food is not in the cookery but in its 
service. She hints at this in this wee 
chapter but we rejoice that she did say 
something of it. Her chapter on how 
to prepare Garnishes for meats include 
20 ways, aspics, potatoes, timbales, etc. 

Nor has she slighted the growing 
hoard of vegetarians! The book is de- 
lightfully contrived to spread joy among 
these folk too who are either volunta- 
rily or involuntarily prevented from eat- 
ing “ye gude” red meat. A chapter on 
cereals and macaronis, a chapter on de- 
licious salads about which we can say 
no more or get too famished to finish 
this, will win the affection of a multi- 
tude. 

The book is excellently printed. In 
the back of it is a nice sheaf of blank 
pages for culinary memorabilia and ir 
the front of it directions for the veriest 
beginner in pottery and pannia. What 
more could one desire? E. P. 


s OUSE anp Home”, by Greta 
Gray, A. M., published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

There comes a time for most people 
when they must be practical, when they 
have done with flights of literary or 
romantic fancy. This time is usually 
when they are about to build a house, 
and, indeed, in this great adventure they 
have need of all the practical help avail- 
able. 

We recently reviewed, in these pages, 
the most practical building book that 
had ever come to our attention (“The 
Construction of the Small House”, by 
H. Vandervoort Walsh), and are glad 
to add another, though somewhat dif- 
ferent one to it. This new book is one 
of Lippincott’s Home Manuals, with a 
subtitle which describes it as “A Manual 
and Text Book of Practical House Plan- 
ning.” 

In part it covers the same ground as 
Mr. Walsh’s book, and in part its scope 
includes some other things which may 
equally well be included in the home 
builder’s realm of knowledge. Mr. 
Wal:h did not attempt to deal with the 
house from “sanitary, economic, social 
and architectural” aspects: his title, 
indeed, confined him fairly closely to 
construction. 

The author of “ House and Home”, in 
successive divisions of text and illus- 
tration, deals with location, plans, plan- 
ning, materials and construction, plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting and built-in con- 
veniences and labor savers. The subjects 
are all covered in an excellently lucid 
manner, with very good illustrations of 
technical yet simplified character. The 
information given is complete and well- 
arranged, and should prove of the great- 
est possible help to any reader of rea- 
sonable intelligence. 

In order to discuss exterior design the 
author has made a little illustrated ex- 
cursion back into “Ancient and Mediae- 
val Architecture”, which gave us a 
momentary thought that perhaps it isn’t 
kind to worry people who are about to 
build a bungalow with the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, and S. Maria della Sa- 
lute, but on second thoughts we remem- 
bered that there is not very much of 
this kind of architectural education per 
capita in the United States, and that 
a familiarity, even superficial, with ar- 
chitectural history cannot but help gen- 
eral appreciation and add to the sum of 
the world's knowledge. 

Leaving the historic aspect of archi- 
tecture, the questions of “interior design 
and arrangement, the grounds and the 
business of building" are discussed, fol- 
lowed “by alterations, the farmhouse 
and multiple houses in community 
groups." Nor does this exhaust the 
scope of the book, for it includes even 
“town planning" and “owning versus 
renting." 


The fact that each chapter is followed 
by a list of study questions, and that 
the last chapter is one of suggestions to 
teachers in no sense affects the book's 
value to the lay reader, but makes it 
the only book of its kind which would 
be practically useful in planning and 
Eiving a study course on home build- 
ing. A good bibliography is included, 
and an index. 

In a field in which there are admit- 
tedly a great many books which are 
either too technical to be understand- 
able by the layman, or too loosely and 
amateurishly written to afford any help, 
this new manual should get a wide wel- 
come and should fill a need which has 
been in continuous existence because of 
the many impractical books on home 
building which have seemed to offer 
help but failed. M. P. 


s HE FERN Lover’s COMPANION”, by 
George Henry Tilton. Little, Brown 
and Co. There is hardly another plant 
more completely satisfying than ferns. 
Also its numerous varieties offer an op- 
rtunity for fascinating study. This 
andbook is designed to stimulate in- 
terest in the ferns and to aid the stu- 
dent in learning their names and mean- 
ing. It tells how to recognize and iden- 
tify each family and species and explains 
methods of reproduction, individualities, 
seasons and locations. R. H. P. 


se ARDENING Unper Grass", by F. 

F. Rockwell. Published by Double- 
day, Page & Co. This is one of the 
most helpful and complete books on 
the greenhouse we have ever seen. Those 
qualities in a book seem to come always 
when the author has actually done the 
thing himself. And it is so perfectly evi- 
dent that Mr. Rockwell has had a good 
time in practice, from the period of his 
first "sunshine shanty", that the reader 
is strongly tempted to follow his ex- 
ample. In fact, the whole business of 
gardening under glass is made so simple 
and attractive that you are practically 
unable to resist the temptation to try 
it for yourself. R. H. P. 


*Y)EDEEMING Or» Homes”, by 
Amelia Leavitt Hill. Published by 
Henry Holt & Co. 

With building costs in the unstable 
(though mostly rising) uncertainty to 
which we have almost become accustomed 
since the war, more houses have been 
altered or remodeled than ever before. 

To a few adventurous souls who fan- 
cied the idea of making over the ruin- 
ous old houses on abandoned farms, 
the problem of alterations and trans- 
formations has always appealed as being 
rather good fun: a sort of romantic 
lark. Also, ingenuity could be made to 
take the place of a good deal of cash 
outlay, and to produce a finished effect 
which, if it was even fairly well done, 
gave its creators more real satisfaction 
than the impersonal outlay of vast sums 
of money could buy for the owner of 
an expensive "show place." The alter- 
aticn of an old house brought back 
much of the personal equation that is 
too often lost in modern architecture. 
Some of the more hardy alterationists 
went so far as to do a considerable por- 
tion of the actual work themselves, and 
they revelled in the quaint creations of 
the village blacksmith, and other local 
artificers. 

There has been relatively little avail- 
able in book form for the instruction 
or even for the inspiration of those who 
plan to remodel an old house. Photo- 
graphs and plans of the houses in their 
original state are often impossible to 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Residence oí Mr. Robert Haig, Carroll Thayer, 
Swarthmore, Pa. Designer and Builder 


A Better Use for Wall Space 


Why let your heating system heated in the most healthful 
interfere with interior decora- way, volumes of pure, fresh, 
tion? With steam and hot water warm air, automatically humidi- 
| systems your rooms are clut- fied, brought in through in- 
| tered up with iron radiators, conspicuous registers in the 
taking up space which might be walls or floors. 

put to better use. And the economy of Kelsey 
By using the Kelsey Warm Air Health Heat is remarkable, as 
Generator your house will be we shall be glad to prove to you. 


“Oakland's first frame house"—shown on signboard of illustration 


Proves Redwood’s Permanence 


JN 1849—during the Gold Rush—when Oakland was an unnamed village, 

Moses Clapp, her first American citizen, built this house using Redwood 
shakes for siding. Today Oakland is a metropolis of seven cities with a com- 
bined population of nearly 400,000. 


This first American home— nearly three quarters of a century old—is con- 
vincing proof of Redwood's permanence. The natural, odorless preservation 
which protects Redwood against fungus rot and insect activity makes Redwood 
ideal for siding, shingles, gutters, porch columns, mouldings, balusters, per- 
golas and summer houses, stair and foundation timbers—for exterior con- | 
struction, wherever there is exposure to climatic variations and moisture. 

Grade for grade Redwood costs no more than woods that cannot compare 

with it for rot-resistance. 


Send for “Kelsey Achievements,” and any other 
heating information you dextre. 


"4" "THe KELSEY gg 
Fifth Avenue - P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
| WARM AIR GENERATOR 


Before you build write for our "Redwood Homes Booklet.” To Archi- 
tects and Builders we will gladly send our “Construction Digest.” 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
3081 McCormick Bldg. 923 Pershing Square Bidg. 311 Californ'a St. Central Bldg. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illino:s THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
<S Brockville, Can., Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd. 
= 


— 
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Banish Garbage Forever! 


Drop all waste here— 
then 
Jorget it! 


Thousands of Women Free 
from Drudgery with the 


the modern, step-saving, 
nitary Kernerator be your 
“garbage man” when you build 
that new home! Thousands of 
Kernerators in use for years 
throughout couniry have 
səlved for their owners the prob 
lem of garbage and waste disposal 
fər all time 

All refuse, dropped into the con 
venient hopper door, falls to brick 
combustion chamber in basement 
There, all combustibles are burned 
completely, while non-combus- 
tibles (tin cans and metallic 
waste) are sterilize nd removed 
occasionally with ashes. 


Approved by 
Ccod Housekeeping Inst 
cnd Thousands cf 
Housekeepers 


Dishwashing is the one job that cannot be sent 
out cf the house, cannot be accumulated for a 
weck to be done by extra hel annot be put off 
until tomorrow until you are feeling better or have 
more timc. 


What the WALKER Will Do for You 


The Walker washes, rinses and dries the dishes for a meal cr a day in ten minutes, leaving them 
sparkling, free from streaks or towel marks,and practically sterilized. You only push the button and 
turn the valve. Thousands of women testify that they could not keep house without it. New Home 
Builders and Architects should think of the Walker as a kitchen necessity like the range or sink. 


The WALKER Is Backed by Manufacturers of Experience 


Consult your architect, or write to 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


1025 Chestnut St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The manufacturers of the Walker Dishwasher Write today for full particulars, giving us your 
and Dryer have for, years devoted their preferred dealers name. Arrangements can 
entire thought to perfecting a machine that made for prices, easy terms and demon- 
would free women from this drudgery. The stration with your Liz^ting Company. Elec- 
models now offered to the public, both trical or Hardware Dealer or Department 
portable and permanently installed, are the Store. 


reatest time savers of any electrical house- 
fold appliances on the market. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 227 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please Use This Coupon ———————————À —— ————— 
WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 227 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me full information concerning the 


WALKER DISHWASHER & DRYER—Portable,—Permanently Installed. 


Names xs oet oue i Spruce sd 
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Don’t buy or build 
until you know the 
vital facts about 
plumbing. Let us 
scad you our new 
booklet *‘Ten Years 
Hence,'" which tells 
how to save moncy 
on plumbing. It is 
free. Address De- 
partment G. 


Each length of Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe car- 
ries the Trade-Mark 
stamped in the metal 
—a permanent means 
of identification. 


Clogged Pipes 


LTHOUGH the faucet has been open- 

ed wide, this ordinary iron supply 

pipe can deliver only a thin stream of 
iscolored water. Rust—the inevitable 
enemy of iron—has choked the pipe. 


Ordinary Iron Pipe Anaconda Brass Pipe 
after four years of service 


The two pieces of pipe illustrated were cut from cold 
water service lines installed side by side in August, 
1918, and photographed in April, 1922. After only four 
years the ordinary tron pipe is almost entirely clogged 
with rust and the outside surface is badly pitted. The 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is in excellent condition. 

There is one sure way of avoiding this 
trouble and securing an uninterrupted 
flow of clear water. Install Anaconda 
Guaranteed Brass Pipe. Brass cannot rust. 


Consequently it will not clog or leak. 


For approximately $75 more Anaconda 
Guaranteed Brass Pipe can be installed 
in a $15,000 house. It will mean money 
saved and comfort gained throughout 
the years to come. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Offices and Agencies in Larger Cities 


Mills and Factories : Ansonia, Conn., Waterbury, Conn., Torrington, Conn., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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get, and it is impossible, too, to give 
any fixed rule or plan to follow. 

Each alteration project is a distinct 
problem in itself, calling for a solution 
dictated by existing local conditions, 
costs, location, personal preferences, and 
other variable factors. 

"Redeeming Old Homes" is a dis- 
tinctly worthwhile book for any who 
are considering remodeling. And of late, 
the scattered ranks of the adventurous 
and romantic seekers of homes in the 
country have been augmented by the 
many who must perforce estimate the 
cost of a new house of adequate size as 
beyond their present means. 

Not only is this new book reasonably 
comprehensive in its scope, but it repro- 
duces thirty-one “before and after" pho- 
tographs which unquestionably prove 
the case in favor of the remodeled house, 
but the text is full of good, practical 
“do it yourself” instruction. 

This book, like any other book on 
architecture or construction will fail great- 
ly to aid people who do not bring to 
the reading of it a fair measure of men- 
tal cooperation in the form of intelligent 
thought and application of general prin- 
ciples to their own specific problems, 
for there exists no architectural prob- 
lem which can be dealt with in the 
simple and thinkless manner of the well 
known soup, to which you have only 
to “add hot water and serve," M. P. 


| “YARI ETY INTHE LITTLE GARDEN". by 


Mrs. Francis King, published by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

It is a strange fact that the major part 
of our dependable garden literature is 
written by women—Mrs. Ely for general 
flower work, Mrs. Harding on the peony, 
Mrs. Stout on the dahlia, the late Neltje 
Blanchan on the American garden, Mrs. 
Wilder on rockeries (a volume we anx- 
iously await, for our American rock 
garden literature is limited), Louise 
Shelton on succession of bloom, and Mrs. 
Francis King. These women are doing 
the work so admirably that one is tempted 
to ask why the men cannot do likewise. 
Well, perhaps women have a quicker eye 
for garden detail, they appreciate color 
and color combinations and they exercise 
a sympathy which is quite contagious. 
That is the reaction to Mrs. King's 
latest book—it stirs up a desire to emulate 
the variety of which she writes. 

One of the terrible results of Quarantine 
37 is that it has limited variety in the 
garden and it will soon make American 
gardens have a deadly sameness. More- 
over, casual gardeners, following the line 
of least resistance, continue to grow the 
common things, which are common be- 


cause they are easy to grow or easily 
procured. Mrs. King's text challenges 
the sporting blood of a gardener. Having 
read it, you are determined to lengthen 
your cords in gardening and not be 
satisfied with the commonplace. The 
chapter called “Variety in Annual 
Flowers ”, for example, brings in two that 
many gardeners neglect, godetia and 
clarkia. Lavatera also is on the list, a 
heavenly thing when well grown. The 
next chapter, “Variety in Perennial 
Flowers” starts with the hemerocallis, 
works on to a proper appreciation of 
anchusa and lilies and suggests in garden 
plan and text many fine combinations for 
the herbaceous border. We cannot ac- 
cept, however, her passion for yuccas. 
Of the newer flowers some are tulips, some 
Japanese flowering crabs and cherries, 
some excellent climbers, some lilacs. 
They are things to try. The book also 
suggests variety in shrubs and trees, in 
spring and summer flowers. 

The final chapter in the book is an 
essay on “The Meaning of the Garden.” 
Wewish it had been made the first because 
it states the motif of the book, in fact, 
the motif of all of Mrs. King’s garden 
writing. She asks, for example, what is a 
good garden book? In the light of her sug- 
gestions it is the book written on the basis 
of the personal experience of the author. 
That and that kind of gardening book 
alone is worth while. Our presses pour 
out a flood of gardening books each 
spring and not half of them are worth 
bothering with. They are compiled 
books; the keen garden reader can scent 
their lack of authenticity in the first 
chapter. 

To this we would add another criticism 
of gardening books  generally— Mrs. 
King's writings included—that they are 
often too "pretty", some of them too 
precious and most of them lacking in,the 
slightest suggestion of a sense of humor. 
To us gardening is a great sport, the 
greatest sport imaginable. At times we 
are enraptured at a glimpse, our aspira- 
tions are stirred, we find ourselves want- 
ing to quote poetry or dance with delight, 
but most of the time our sensationis one of 
huge and boisterous enjoyment. Ow 
garden is filled with mistakes in planting 
that would send cold shudders up ard 
down Mrs. King's spine; we blush fo 
them and plan to do better next year. 
It contains an amazing variety of things 
that to the ordinary gardener seem 
curious and inconsequential. But best 
of all is our relation to that garden and 
the garden’s and its work’s relation to us. 
It is something intensely human, and, 
being human, a cause for laughter. It is 
laughter that we miss in Mrs. King’s new 
book. R.W. 


HELPFUL HANDBOOKS 


We have recently received from manufacturers a variety of well-prepared book- 
lets on subjects of practical interest to home-builders and feel that all who are 
interested in the questions covered by these booklets will be glad to know of them. 


CASEMENT WINDOWS 

Tuixcs You OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 
CASEMENT Wiwpows. (The Casement 
Hardware Co., 230 East Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

CASEMENT WiNpows, with A. I. A. 
Classification File No. 27c2. (Monarch 
Metal Products Co., 5020 Penrose St., 
St. Louis, Mo.) 

MODERN HARDWARE FOR YOUR HOME, 
with full-size reproductions of blue- 
prints of casement window construction. 
(Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

In text and illustration these booklets 
answer in a practical way all the ques- 


tions which naturally occur to those who 
plan to use casement windows. 


THE ROOF OF SLATE 

Tupor Stone Roors (Rising and 
Nelson Slate Co., West Pawlet, Vt. 

VENDOR RooFING SLATE (Vendor 
Slate Co., Easton, Pa.) 

The first of these booklets is an 
exceptionally attractive presentation of 
the uses and beauties of the roof oí 
rough, heavy slates. It is illustrated 
with photographs of houses and other 
buildings by distinguished architects. 

(Continued on page 144) 
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WRAP-AROUND 


F your figure is of the “average 

type,” this Redfern Wrap-around, 
N/83,acorset with panels of unseam- 
ed silk elastic in place of lacings will 
fold softly about you blotting out 
every imperfection of contour. Once 
on, it is invisible—and forgotten. 


How to screen your home 


In brocade, $13.50 yy What is the best way to durably screen a 


In coutil, $6.00 Send for booklet illus- CEDERE wing ? Asummer porch? A 
: trating Redfern W rap- solarium ? 

arounds for stout-type This beautifully lithographed book de- 

slender-type, average- scribes the several screen-types, and their 

type and curved-type proper use. Also describes the features of 

figures. Higgin All-Metal Screens and Higgin Serv- 

. Wrap-arounds are made ice. It shows the importance and true 


i pa a e E MM economy of good screens, properly and 
son Ave., New York; 367 accurately installed. 
W. Adams St., Chicago; 


28 Geary St., San Fran- Write for your copy today. It is 


per nee a gogo ais free to home owners and builders. 


Co., Montreal. 


The HIGGIN Mfg. Co., 501-11 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 
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Why not bring 
Your Fireplace 
to Life this Fall? 


d 
MAKE it glow with cheerfulness, shedding com- 
fort through the room. 


Instead of three cold Jogs, or an empty grate, let 
Magicoal bring life to your fireplace. 


It will do so without the work, dirt, or smoke of 
burning wood or coal. 


At the turn of a switch the coals glow and flicker 
as in a brightly burning coal fire. It is so realis- 


tic that it is difficult to tell the difference. I $ 00 
In modern homes it is the firelight effect not the M C | bl 2 5 Paris 
heat that you expect from your fireplace. Magi- a an a e 

coal gives you this to perfection and will also give 
you heat if you desire it. 

Sizes to fit any fireplace with or without flue and To diminish the intricacies of the great Chinese 
designs to harmonize with any style of mantel. ame, Mah Jongg or Pung Chow, Lewis & Conger 
No flue is needed. hav ve this substantial folding table which has a 
series of troughs for counters, and detachable racks 
Send for full information on for the four winds. The price is $25. 


eto n epu hep: Folding bridge tables, too, with japanned, figured 
edges, are to be found in the large display of house- 
hold equipment at $20. There are also strong, plain 
Mayer Bros. & tables as low as $4.50. 


Bramley, Inc. 


417 West 28th St., N. Y. P d 
Sole Distributors for 
US ds. 
H. H. Berry World Patents ai LEW;S 


& CONGER 
MAGICOAL "i rem a) E - 


^ Table C) . Bridge Table$20. [ 1 Bridge 
ais » r Table $450.[ Please mailafreecopy 
Nine Floors of ^ of your useful booklet “Home Equipment.” 
Household Equipment” 


__y 


REG. U. $. PAT. OFF, 


ELECTRIC FIRE 


“Firelight Happihess” at the turn of a switch 
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SQ 


Joints sealed 
with molten lead 


HEN fixtures are hidden 

from view your first 
knowledge of a leaking joint 
comes usually after damage has 
been done to ceilings, walls, or 
parts of both. 


There is a sense of security in 
knowing that leaking joints just 
“can’t happen” when SPEAKMAN 
built-in fixtures are used. This 
applies to bath as well as 
shower fixtures. 


Molten leadis run into the joints 
of these after assembling and 
welds valves and pipes into one 
solid unit—proof against leak. 


The installation shown is the ideal 
arrangement of shower and bath 
fixture in connection with a built- 
‘in tub. Shower is the H-952/ 
with concealed Mixometer; bath 
fixture (the three handles) is the 
Deshler. 


This installation is fully described, 
together with several others, in our 
booklet, "Once-Used Water.” In 
sending for a copy if you havea 
regular plumber please mention 
his name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


e 


SPEAKMAN 


R h, 


` 
Wy 


Allowing molten lead 
to run in joints of 
SPEAKMAN buiit- 
in fixtures, Riverview 
Works plant Speak- 
man Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, 


The ideal installation of 
shower over the tub — 
H-952\%. Mixometer 

and Deshler Bath 
Fixture. 


SHOWERS 
ois Google 


[HELPFUL H 


House & Garden 


ANDBOOKS 


(Continued from page 142) 


The Vendor slate booklet is made es- 
pecially interesting by including several 
plates of detailed working drawings 
showing the actual construction of slate 
roofs. There are also a number of ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations. 


CONCERNING OAK FLOORS 

THE PERFECT FLoor: How Ir SHOULD 
Be Law, FinisHep AND Carep For. 
(The Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.) 

MopERN OAK FLOORS, GOOD FOR A 
Hunprep Years. (Oak Flooring Bu- 
reau, 1014 Ashland Block, Chicago, «s 

DESIGN Oak FLOORING. : 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn.) 

Here are three booklets which pro- 
vide complete and well-arranged facts 
on oak as a flooring material, and which 
will prove valuable to all who are con- 
sidering the use of oak, whether for 
floors in a new house, or for re-flooring 
over old floors. 


PAINTING, STAINING AND WAXING 


THE PROPER TREATMENT FOR FLOORS, 
WOODWORK AND Furniture. (S. C. 


| Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 25c). 


Movern Woop Finisuinc. (E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Paint 
& Varnish Section, Wilmington, Del.) 

The first of these is a comprehensive 
treatise, covering in a practical way the 
finishing of old and new woodwork, 
old and new floors, old furniture, the 
use of wax, enamels, wood dye, fillers, 
varnishes and other preparations. 

A valuable feature of the second of 
these booklets is a discussion of the 
finishing of various frequently used 
woods, written in each case by a repre- 
sentative of the different wood organi- 
zations. Woods discussed and illus- 
trated in facsimile. color panels are 
` birch, cypress, fir, red gum, oak, northern 
and southern pine, redwood, chestnut, 
ash and many others. The preparations 
discussed in their uses and effects are 
fillers, stains and varnishes. 

GRAULITE, THE MASTER FINISH FOR 
Woop. (W. F. Graul Co., Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) 

A booklet introducing and describing 
a new wood finish which is neither a 
stain nor a varnish, but which effects 
a complete and impervious wood finish at 
one operation, filling and staining at once, 
and drying with a hard glossy surface. 


HOW TO KNOW THE COLORS 


Tuis is the Second of a Series of Simple 
Definitions of the Names of Colors Used in 
Decoration. In the August Issue the Colors 
Chosen Were Red and Yellow. Green is the 
Subject of This Article. 


REEN is one of the colors most used 
in decoration. It has a cool, restful 
quality: it combines wellwith many colors, 
and rooms in which green has been used 
intelligently not only have an air of dis- 
tinction but are extremely livable. It is a 
color that one does not tire of easily. 
Great care must be used, however, if 


| one desires green as the leading motif in a 


room. An interior done entirely in green 
would be overpowering and dull. Nature 
varied her green effectively with sprink- 
lings of brilliantly colored flowers and the 
blues, grays and pinks of a summer sky. 
In the same manner the wise decorator 
introduces other colors to counteract as 


| well as to accent the greens in a room. 


Green is an ideal color for a room that 
gets plenty of sunshine. Here the walls 
can b apple green, turquoise or that 
lovely blue-green color one sees so much 
of in Italy. The hangings should strike a 
contrasting note and another color may 
be brought in in the chair coverings. The 
green may be introduced again in acces- 
sories or in an occasional chair covering or 
cushion. 

Green also can be brought into the dec- 
oration of north rooms. With yellow or 
cream colored walls and glass curtains of 
yellow or gold gauze to create the effect 
of sunlight, there is no reason why bright 
flowered chintz in which green is the main 
color should not be used. A chair covered 
in green and gold striped silk might be 
balanced by one done in old gold colored 
damask. This amount of green can be 
used in a north or east room as it is more 
than offset by the surrounding walls and 
woodwork in warm, l'ght giving yellow. 

ApAamM—a pale light green—taking its 
name from the shade of green much used 
by Robert Adam for his furniture and 
decorations. 

ALMOND—A lovely soft gray green, 
more blue than reseda. This is a charm- 
ing color combined with lacquer red, 
corn color or lilac 

ApPPLE—a pale, light green with a tinge 


of yellow in it. An excellent color for sun- 
rooms or for a country house morning 
room. It combines well with mulberry, 
certain shades of yellow and orange, blue, 
cream, mauve, sealing wax red and pink 

BorrLE—a dark, dull green, the color 
of common bottle glass. 

EwERALD—a brilliant, clear, deep 
green, the color of the precious stone. 

GRass—the name explains itself. 

HuNTER's—a bright, dark, warm green, 
the color of Robin Hood's doublet. A 
good color for the furniture coverings in a 
small study with curtains of gray and 
white toile de Jouy bound in red. 

JapE—the precious stone ranges in 
tone from pale to dark green. The term 
jade green in decoration refers to a bright, 
hard, bluish green, brighter than the tone 
of the mineral. 

J^sPER—a medium dark, dull, soft, 
rather bluish green, called after the pre- 
cious stone. 

Lauret—a dark, brownish green, the 
color of laurel leaves. 

Letruce—a light, yellowish green, the 
tone of crisp, young lettuce leaves. 

Matacuite—the color of the mineral. 
A very bright, pure clear green, not so blue 
as jade. 

MIGNoNETTE—a delicate light, gray 
green, the color of the greenish white 
flowers of the mignonette plant. 

Moss—soft, grayish green, the color 
of rock moss. 

Myrtte—the dark green of myrtle 
leaves. 

NiLE—a very light, yellowish green. 

OrrvE—dark, brownish green, the 
color of the unripe olive. 

Panrs—the color of the bright green 
powder made of white arsenic and acetate 
of copper. 

PistacHE—a very light, bluish green, 
the color of the flavoring made from the 
seed of the pistachio tree. 

RresepA—the French for mignonette. 
A soft, dull gray green. 

Sace—the color of the gray green aro- 
matic leaves of the sage brush. 

Sea GrEEN—a light, bluish green, an 
excellent color for walls and woodwork. 

Verpicris—a dark, bluish green, the 
hue of the rust on copper, bronze or 
brass surfaces. 
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Residence of 
F. Zimmerman 
13514 Lake Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Architects 


OUR grounds, your shrubbery deserve protec- Bohnard & Parsons 


tion from heedless vandalism. You, yourself, 
want your property free from intrusion. 


There’s no more practical protection than an 
Afco Chain Link Steel Fence—and no better time 
to have it erected than now—before cold weather 
sets in. 


We have a Fence Expert located near you who 
will be glad to discuss fencing your property— 


without obligating you, of course. 


This Beautiful Finish id L 
Waterproofs Cement and Stucco 


HERE is a coating that serves a treble pur- 
pose: Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing beautifies, preserves and weather-proofs 
cement and stucco walls. 

The formula for this master coating is a 
secret. That is why leading architects and 
engineers specify Bay State. They realize Bay 
State Brick and Cement Coating has no equal. 

It puts a beautiful finish on your house that 
is permanent. It creeps into the wall’s pores 
and seals them against the severest weather. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating comes 
in a complete range of tints and in a pure, rich 
white. Send for samples. 

Our new Bay State booklet No. 4 will be mailed 
you on request. It shows actual photographs 


of many beautiful Bay State coated homes. 
Write for booklet and samples to-day. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. THE BAY STATER 
New York BOSTON Philadelphia 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


American Fence Construction Co. 
130 West 34th Street, New York City 


Lawn Fences—Entrance Gates 
Tennis Courts 
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Drive In and Out of a Warm Garage All Winter 


Enjoy the same comfort that tens 
of thousands did with their WASCO 
Systems during the past long 
drawn-out winter. Because of 
the patented automatic regula- 
tion, no matter how cold the | 
night, your garage is always 
warm— your car, warm and dry, | 
ready to start. 


The WASCO Regulates Itself All Winter 
Without Attention 


You only put on a little coal once a day. You DON’T touch the drafts. 
NOT connected to city water. One filling lasts a season. Shipped all built 
and set up by any handy man. All cast iron hot water heater and radiators. 


Palit 
: , EB aa 
Uniform Heat Day and Night Without Worry Bu 
. x rs 
Automatic regulator saves 20% on coal and assures a steady supply of yar 
safe hot water heat, preventing costly freeze-ups and repair bills. Cheaper T 
to operate than street car fare. Every size a proved success. $ 
ee T 
Write today for Catalogue and price list. Ar 
W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., INC. 
321 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. Togan Garages, factory-built, save you 
$ hia Aai è 66% building labor cost. 
Some good territory open for live distributors -TO-SET-UP Quality comparable to Grand Rapids 
furniture. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Also used , TIEN 
: 7 ka OGAN Bungalows 
for heating BUILDINGS Sree 
E Summer Cottages 
stores and Garages 
j TOGAN-STILES 
small GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


buildings 


reathe Contaminated Air 


fi ; ee 


HO doesn’t enjoy the fresh air of 
summer, pure and exhilarating! 
Little wonder folks dread the coming of 
winter with its continuous procession of 
dangerous diseases! Yet how easily they 


can enjoy a summer atmosphere through- 
out the winter. 


The “‘stuffiness” of a home in winter is due to 
stagnation and overheating of the air, which is 
further devitalized by occupancy,—a result quite 
unavoidable with the average methods of heating. 


But this undesirable and unhealthy condition 
is entirely overcome with the FarQuar Heating 
and Ventilating System. FarQuar principles 
eliminate fire poisons, prevent devitalization, 
remove personal contamination, and flood your 
home with an invigorating atmosphere that is 
pure and fresh, yet comfortably warmed to a 
uniform temperature throughout the entire house. 


The result means increased vitality, better 
health, and greater happiness,—all without addi- 
tional cost. 


Get the real story of /:eating efficiency 
through FarQuar design and automatic 
Control, told in an instructive booklet 
sent free to home owners and builders. 


The Farquhar Furnace Co. 


709 FarQuar Bldg., 


Wilmington, Ohio 


sHe 
HEATING AND GEAR 
SYS'TEM 


It heats with Fresh Air; is Automatically 
Controlled; needs Firing but once a Day, 
and effects a Saving in Fuel 
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FLOWERS BY ' 


PON the meadows the sun plays 

with the yellow flowers of the golden 
rod as if it desired to impress upon these 
blooms its last loving rays of sum- 
mer; while the white canopy of the wild 
carrot, which partially cover the grasses 
of the field, brings a suggestion of 
the coming winter’s snow. It will 
not be long before the foliage of the 
trees glow in fiery splendor, for autumn 
will soon be here. Then the gayly 
painted leaves, fluttering so daintily in 
the air, will become a plaything of the 
storm. Stripped from their airy sup- 
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Frostweed aster, A. eri- 
coides, has white flowers 
and grows in dry places 


One of the finest of the 


wild asters is the pur- 
plish A. amethystinus 


House & Garden 


The fond and fa- 


miliar butter-and- 
eggs is like an es- 
caped snapdragon 


THE WAYSIDE 


port, they reach the ground tattered, 
torn, and mutilated. But their time has 
not yet come. 

Along the wayside paths the asters 
are in flower. Some are slender, carry- 
ing but few lilac colored flowers on the 
tips of their widely branching shoots 
as in the spreading aster, Aster patens, 
while the white woodland aster, A. dira- 
ricatus, with its loosely formed bunches 
of white flowers seems to hug the ground 
as if afraid to penetrate the roadside 
underbrush. Asters are everywhere: 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Its cousin, A. divaricatus, 
has a larger though much 
more loosely formed flower 


The showiest of ile asters 
is the very familiar laven- 
der New England variety 
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EAVENS 


urniture- 


JUST the bedroom set for 
which you are looking. And 
—with a finish or decorative 
motif of your own selection— 
according to your particular 
specifications. You may thus 
work out harmonious color 
schemes, or order a single piece 
to harmonize with other sur- 
roundings. That is the Leavens 
idea. 


When you buy Leavens furni- 
ture, either Decorated or Coloni- 
al, the result reflects your own 
personal taste. There is no 
better way of obtaining com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Write today for literature 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


52 Cana! Street. 
Boston, Mass. 


Artistic Mantels 
That Beautify 


the Home 


The Open Fireplace! Theme for 
poets. Inspiration for dreamy fancies. 
Haven of rest from care. 


In the homes of today, the fireplace 
has won a worthy setting—a manteled 
frame combining art and skilled 
handicraft. 


Our catalogue shows 32 beautiful 
Colonial and Period mantels, faith 
fully repreduced to meet modern 
requirements, yet mindful of your 


purse strings. 


Let us know your requirements and 
the book will be sent you free. 


MANUFACTURERS 
BY ROVAL WARRANT 


TO HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V 


FINE HEMSTITCHED HUCKABACK TOWELS 


No. 25, Unusual Figured Border, 18 x 33 in. $9.50 Doz. No. 26, Fancy Satin 
Striped, 18 x 30 in. $13.50 Doz. No. 27, Finest Quality Made, Rose Festooned 
Border, 22 x 38 in. $2950. Doz. Guest size to match, 15 x 24 in. $12.50 Doz. 


No. 28, Plain Striped 


22 x 38 in. $23.50 Doz. No. 29, Heavy Quality, 


IT 
Fancy, 22 x 38 in. $19.75 Ben Guest Size to match, 15 x 24 in. $10.50 Doz. 
Write for Catalogue A, Fine Household Linens 


Specialists in Trousseau Linens, Estimates on A pplication 


WM. COULSON & SONS 


429 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
BET. 381. AND 3974 STREETS 


LONDON. ENGLAND S A BELFAST, IRELAND 
C <<>> 
CNS zZ% STABLISHE D< LI a = 
>D SI S= 1759 i 


Martha Washington 
Chair 


Reproduction of a typical Colonial 
chair of the Martha Washington type. 
Entirely hand made by skilled crafts- 
men. All exposed wood is of solid 
mahogany. Hand carved arms and ball 
and claw feet. Upholstered in durable 
figured denim; colors, blue, brown, 
green or taupe. Samples on request. 
Filled with pure hair thrc:zhout. 
Finest chair of kind made a:d best 
value obtainable anywhere. Guaran- 
teed as represented or money refunded. 


S0 inches high — 23inchesdeep — 27 inches wide 
PRICE $49.50 


Carefully crated for shipment. Sent on 
receipt of price or C. O. D. with $20.00 
deposit. As a companion piece, beauti- 
ful fireside wing chair to match, price 
$49.50 or the two for $95.00. Plate of 
wing chair on request. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE COMPANY 


185 Devonshire St. 


Dept. A-9 


Boston, Mass. 


the house— 


Pinkham £x, 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, tn: 


5 Marginal Road 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Do Your Rugs Match Your 


Wall Paper and Hangings? 


Gratify your taste for harmonious color by the use of 
Pinkham Home Braided Rugs, replicas of those sturdy 
beauties woven by Priscilla from favorite bits of material. 


mahogany or 
k nt he. ant flowers which 
bloom on hangings and curtains. Suitable for every room in 


Plaited by hand from selected new wool- s 

en materials and fast dyed in our own 

workshop to match any wall paper or decorative fabric, 
Send samples of hangings and our artists will submit—with- 


out charge—special color sketches to hatmonize. Pink- 
ham Rugs are carried by the leading stores. 


ation. 
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Since 1839 


Your wife needs a key to the front 
door; your chauffeur needs a key to the 
pgss; the maid needs a key to the 

ack door. You need a master key that 
will open all doors. Note simplicity 
of Russwin keys. 


you are build- 
ing a town 
house, bunga- 
low or cottage, or reconstructing 
your present home, your dealer 
will be glad to show you the ex- 
quisite designs, so characteristic 
of Russwin Hardware, and to ex- 
plain just what Russwin service 
means. 


For Russwin service means more 
than supplying hardware to har- 
monize with the architectural style 
of your house. 


It means hardware that will al. 
ways act right, as well as look 
right, and that will insure you 
against repair worries. 


Hardware that proudly makes the 
distinctive claim, “The economy 


of the best." 


Whether you install a Russwin night- 
latch, or make your house secure and 
beautiful with Russwin Hardware 
throughout, you can always be confi- 
dent that the name Russwin symbo!- 
izes security, trouble-free service and 
lasting beauty of design and finish. 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 


Russeli & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation 
Successor 


New Britain, Conn. 
New York San Francisco Chicago London 
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DELPHINIUM: 


Nature s Living Statuary 
In Your 
Flower 


[5 you want your flower garden to reward you with 
beauty in fullest measure, somewhere you will want 
some of our superb English Delphinium or Larkspur. 


Blooming late in June and often reaching a height of 
eight feet, our Improved English Delphinium is ideal 
for helping produce enchanting garden effects. 


It is nature’ s floral statuary —stately stalks of color that combine 
delightfully with Annunciation Lily, Canterbury Bells and 
Miss Lingard Phlox. 


Yet these graceful perennials are equally attractive arranged in 
beds with ample spacing or planted separately some distance 
apart. 

Amateurs can rival experts in growing our Delphinium, because 
its culture is simple. Being hardy, Delphinium can be grown 
in almost any soil if properly watered. 

We offer a large stock and a choice selection of these improved, 
carefully cultured hybrids, the latest and finest specimers. 


Other Standard Varieties of 
Delphiniums 


Belladonna. An old favorite in gar- Doz. 
dens. A continuous bloomer, be- 


Special Offer of Improved English 
Delphiniums 


We have the finest stock of Improved English Del- 
phiniums in America. These charming Perennials 
are the result of careful selecting and scientific hybrid- 
izing. They far surpass the Larkspur of other days. 
But in order to obtain the best quality of leaf. flower. 
spike, and stalk we suggest that you take advantage 
at once of our special offer. 


100 


ginning around the first of July and | 
flowering until cut down by the | 
frost. The turquoise-blue flowers l 
are closely set along the spikes... $250 $15.00 | 


Bellamosa. Anlmprovcd Formosum. 


Fine Mixed English, grown from Doz. 100 The flowers are dark blue with a 
seeds of famous named sorts...... $2.50 $15.00 light center. A vigorous grower | 
Selected Varieties, selected from and extremely free-flowering..... 2.50 15.00 | 
thousands of seedlings grown from 
choicest named sorts......0.+008 3.50 23.00 


515 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 35 Years 


Free Catalog Full of Helpful Suggestions 


Our catalog of Hardy Plants, Shrubs and Flowers 
has helped thousands of our customers beautify 
their gardens and homes. It gives prices and de- 
scriptions of a comprehensive list of Hardy Plants, 
Peonies, Phloxes, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and 
Hardy Vines. A postcard will bring you a copy 
of this catalog. Why not send for it today? 


| Google 
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The swamp rose- 
mallow is one of 
the largest of all 


native wild flowers 


FLOWERS BY THE WAYSIDE 


(Continued from page 146) 


large flowers as well as small and smaller 
ones, and they nod and laugh 2s one 
crosses their path. 

By far the greater part of the asters 
are hardy plants, the first nights of 
light frost leaving them uninjured. Often 
they bloom throughout October when 
other plants have long since been de- 
stroyed by the rough breath of winter. 
But these late comers hold themselves 
closely to the ground, or they select 
protected situations where the cold 
north winds can not reach them. This 
is the time the buds of the daisy or 
heath aster, A. ericoides, begin to unfold. 
The twigs with the numerous tiny 
white flowers, creep over the narrow 
paths of field and meadow, and con- 
tinue to flower when snow is in the 
air and heavy clouds mass themselves in 
the heavens. But still the mild Indian 
Summer sun is shining. 

In the sand banks, the coming of 
night is awaited by 
the evening prim- 
rose. Then its 
golden yellow buds 
unfold themselves 
and scent the air 
with a strong, 
though sweetly 
odored, perfume. 
Although the com- 
ing dawn finds 
them wilted, other 
buds are ready to 
take the place of 
those that have 
passed away. 

The slopes of 
every hill, facing 
the morning sun, is 
covered with a 
golden shower. It 
is the golden rod. 
Gently is it rocked 


Daucus carota is a mem- 
ber of the carrot family 


to and fro by the light breezes, and the 
wanton display of feathery bunched 
flowers effectively conceals the slerder 
dark green stems. All kinds and varie- 
ties are present except the woodland 
species which creep along the ground, 
like the tiny white-flowered aster. 
“Hay fever”, it is said, is spread by 
the pollen of these plants as the fitful 
breezes I'ft and waft it away. But it 
is doubtful whether the golden rod is 
responsible, for its pollen is carried by 
butterflies and flowerflies and not by the 
wind, as is the case with the flower'ng 
grasses. 

The purple Gerardia blossoms upon 
the fields. Like an autumn veil it covers 
the ground with its rose colored flowers. 
Fleeting as they are, ‘new ones are 
always ready to take the place of the 
falling blooms. 

When gazing far over the fields, the 
eye is caught by the umbel-shaped 
flowers of the wild 
carrot. Closely ob- 
served it resembles 
a dainty network of 
filigree wonderfully 
executed and beau- 
tful in appearance. 
But at a distance, 
when they stard 
closely together 
rank upon rank, it 
seems as if a slight 
haze or fog hangs 


over the grasses, 
and the marvelous 
structure of these 
blossoms remains 


unnoticed. This is as 
pernicious a weed as 
the daisy which 
opens its starshaped 
flowers in the spring. 
(Cont'd on. page 150) 


Named after the famous 
old herbalist is the fall- 
blooming purple gerardia 


IIVE 


Erigeron annuus is a 
daisy-like, white and’ yel- 
low, way-side flower 
T E MICHI£6 


TENN 
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September, 1923 


This year, when in a great flash of floral glory, these new 
Irises burst into bloom in my garden, visitors placed them 
in the very fore-front of the 1922 and 1923 introductions. 
At all of the Iris exhibitions they attracted so much attention 
and brought so many favorable comments, that I have called 
them 


Masterpieces of the Garden 


Cecile Minturn. Standards and falls cattelya-rose; light beard. 
Dome-shaped flower; height 2 feet. Each $5. 

Sea Gull. Standards white, dome-shaped; falls white, faintly 
shaded blue and netted with narrow blue lines or veins. Height 
2 feet. Each $3. 

Seminole. Standards soft violet-rose; falls velvety crimson; 
brilliant orange beard. Large, dome-shaped blooms; of medium 
height, and a strong grower. Honorable mention by the Ameri- 
can Iris Society, June, 1920. Each $2.50. 

Japanesque. Six petals spread horizontally like a Japanese Iris. 
Standards levender-white, flecked lilac; falls deep violet-lilac 


edged pale lavender; coppery beard. Each $3. 


Sea Gull 


Cecile Minturn 


Japanesque 


One Plant each of these four 
Masterpieces of the Garden 


Better Plants — By Farr 


features the Irises and Peonies that 
have been rated at 6 points or more by 
the American Iris Society and the 
American Peony Society; perennials 
for fall planting, new hybrid Lilacs, 


Everybody wants 


PEONIES 


We have good 
Peonies for everybody 


Philadelphus, Deutzias and three 
shrubs are also included. A copy will 
be sent on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 


PEGEDEE GIES OD FEO GH FO 


See Better Plants 
—by Farr 


Seminole 


The Brand Peonies 


ORIGINATED BY 


O. F. BRAND & SON 


Have You Seen 


ROSEDALE? 


If not you should get the Autumn catalog 
at once. It describes and prices many of the 


choicest things for the Hardy Garden. 


America’s 


Foremost 
It is none too early to plan the Hardy Garden, for 


September is the proper planting time for Perennials. 
Plants set then will be a joy next summer. 


Hybridizers 
of the 
Peony 


We are always ready to supplement the catalog with free advice 
as to the selection and arrangement of plantings for pleasing results. 


We begin shipping Evergreens in August, Hardy Perennials in 
September and a full line of Deciduous Trees, including Fruits, in 
October and November. 


Rosedale carries a most extensive list of the best varieties at prices 
A : The Twentieth National Peony Show was held in the immense Hippodrome building of 
that will Surprise you, the Minnesota State Fair grounds, June 21st, 22nd and 23rd. ^E 

50,000 peony blooms were on display in the greatest Peony Show the World has ever 
seen. 

With the keenest competition furnished by growers from Massachusetts to North Dakota, 
the Brand Peony Farms were awarded First Prize and the Gold Medal for the finest collection 
consisting of not more than 100 varieties. In this entry 82 varieties were exhibited and 
from this number 33 were criginated by the Brands. 

They were also awarded a Gold Medal and a Silver Menor new varieties of their intro- 
duction of especial merit. the highest award the Society could give for new varieties. This 
collection included several varieties that will be ready for distribution in 1925. 

If you do not already have a copy of our 1922-1923 Peony Catalogue describing fully 
one of the finest stocks of peonies the World has ever seen, write for one. 


THE BRAND PEONY FARM 


Faribault Box 23 


Visitors welcome any day, except Sunday. Write for the new Fall Catalog. 


Rosedale Nurseries 
S. G. Harris, Owner 


Tarrytown, New York 
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isfaction in 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N.Y. 
New York 
30 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago 
Cont. Bank Bldg. 
St. Louls 
407 Carrie Ave. 


St, Louis 
704 E.Carrie Ave. 


AUDA NM 


D 
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A Garden 
At Your Fingertips 


AN you imagine anything lovelier than a garden 
within arm's reach, where you can select and 
pick, just the flowers you wish for any purpose or 
occasion, regardless of the time of year? 
A garden of your own where your flower whims for 
table decorations can be satisfied at a moment's 


A garden where you can pick bright posies to send 
to your neighbor, or mail a gorgeous box full, to 
remember an out-of-town friend's birthday, and 
know they will be fresh when received. 

These are the little things that chase away the worry 
wrinkles, and give us that wonderful feeling of sat- 


being alive. 


Own your own greenhouse and realize these joys. To 
our printed matter you are most cordially welcome. 


Jord « Durnhan (é. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Philadelphia. 
Land Title Bldg. 


Kansas City 
Commerce Bldg. 
Denver 
1247 So. Emerson St. 


Buffalo 
White Bldg. 


Toronto — Harbor Commission Bldg. 


STULL 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catherines, Ont, 
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Irvington 
New York 
Boston-1i 


Cleveland 
Little Bldg 407 Ulmer Bldg. 
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| ever. 
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FLOWERS BY THE WAYSIDE 


(Continued from page 148) 


But how peculiar. In the spring 
after the winter’s snow, the fields are 
whitened by the daisy, and in the fall, 
the meadows are again whitened by the 
wild carrot, a forecast of the coming 
snow. 

The flowers of the Butter-and-Eggs, 
Linaria vulgaris, are open from July to 
October. Although it was introduced 
from Europe, it has acclimated itself, 
and wherever it blooms it brightens 
its surroundings. 

Along the ditches, where the soil is 
always moist, and in the open forests 


; and woodland regions where the sun 


is transformed to a golden shower as 
it passes through the foliage, Zm patiens 
aurea and J. biflora, the touch-me-not, 
are found. The moderately high plant, 
with its orange yellow flowers spotted 
with reddish brown, is a close relative 
of the garden balsam. But how different 
is its appearance. The popular name, 
touch-me-not, is derived from the 
seed pods which burst suddenly when 
touched, scattering the seeds in all 
When passing through a 
dense growth of such plants later in the 
season, one will literally be bombarded 
with their seeds. 


ARROW HEAD AND MALLOW 

The arrow head, with its foliage just 
as green as in the early summer, stands 
on the border of ponds and marshes. 
True, it does not flower quite so pro- 
fusely now, the cool nights affect it 
unfavorably, but it is as vigorous as 
The large pink flowers of the 
rose swamp mallow, Hibiscus moscheutos, 
shine brightly from the dark green of 
the reedy banks. This is the plant which 
brings the brightest and gayest of colors 
into the autumn. Although it seems to be 
a farewell greeting of departed summer, 
it does not rightly belong in this setting 
of reeds. The swaying shafts, rocked 
by the winds, groan and scratch each 
other. While from the dark brown 
waters, the shrill whistle of the turtles 
mixes with the bass rumble of the 
frogs. But here everything is still 
fresh and green as in the first days of 
Everything is different, al- 
most strange, when contrasted with the 
dusty roadsides where the first scars 
of fall have made their appearance. 
But even here some plants continue 
to blossom. The white flowered clover 
still exhales its delicate perfume which 
attracts the bees collecting their supply 
of winter honey. 

The wild lettuce or horse-weed, Lactuca 
canadensis, develops a shoot about 
six feet in height, and on the tip of 
this leaf covered shaft its yellow flowers 


are unfolded. The bright yellow of 
the fall dandelion, Leontodon autumnalis, 
looks brightly from the dust covered 
grasses along the roadsides, and the 
thistle’s thorny tribe proudly lift their 
violet colored floral baskets higher 
than other more humble plants. Bidens, 
the bur marigold, or stick-tight, is also 
here. Its yellow flowers are small 
and hardly noticeable but their double- 
toothed, recurvingly-hooked seeds are 
much more so; in fact, they attach 
themselves uncomfortably tight to the 
clothes and can only be removed 
with difficulty. Truly this stick-tight 
can make one bitter to the point where 
one is almost tempted to give up the 
tramps through the fields and wood- 
land regions. 


SOME DAINTY PLANTS 

Beautiful again is the daisy fleabane, 
Erigeron strigosus, with its tiny 
daisy-like flowers. It is a pleasure to 
see these dainty plants with their grace- 
ful white-starred flowers which shine 
so brightly from the grasses and way- 
side paths. The iron weed, Vernonia, 
is also present. Its flowers have been 
likened to the cornflower, but the 
comparison is a little far fetched for 
the deep blue of the bachelors button, 
which mirrors the sunlit skies, is en- 
tirely absent in the iron weed; even 
the form of the flower is an entirely 
different one. 

Rich indeed is the autumn’s floral 
treasure chest. There, in solemn gran- 
deur, left alone, deserted by most of 
its kind, Oenothera biennis, the common 
evening primrose, lifts its slender flower 
shaft from a rosette of velvety gray- 
green leaves. 

The sun is still bright, and the sky 
is deep blue, but it is autumn in spite 
of the profusion of flowers. The fruit 
of the dogwoods begin to redden, the 
robins, which had suddenly disappeared 
in the late summer, are here again and 
feast upon the ripening berries. Only 
a short time more and the wind will 
rock the tree tops, pass roughly through 
the twigs, and tear down by thousands 
the gayly colored leaves. They die in 
splendor as they fall and cover the 
ground with an ever thickening carpet. 
The brightly colored leafy covering is 
so soft, that the foot sinks deeply into 
it. Only the gray squirrels rush, with 
inconceivable quickness, over the rust- 
ling blanket, and a few belated cat- 
birds and' robins hurry through the 
falling leaves. A number of crows, 
sharply defined against the evening sky, 
fly cawing towards the setting sun. 

DR. E. BADE 
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.. Madonna Lilies 


i. iore) b Lilium Candidum 


HE favorite Lily of the old-fashioned garden produces 

strong, stiff stems, studded with a mass of pure, glisten- 
ing white flowers that enliven the perennial Flower garden, 
or, for contrast with the beautiful green shrubs of the June 
garden, are unequaled. 


Plant During Month of October 


and enjoy a good crop of flowers next June, or pot up, store 
in cold frame, and force for early winter in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. 


Our bulbs of this splendid Lily are grown in northern France, and are the true 
thick-petaled variety, which is much superior in habit and flowering qualities to 
that of the cheap, loose, southern-grown bulbs. 


First Size Bulbs. ............. $3.00 per doz.; $20.00 per 100 
Mammoth Bulbs............. $4.00 per dcz.; $30.00 per 100 
Jumbo Bulbs. ................ $5.00 per doz.; $40.00 per 100 


Kindly mention "House & Garden" when ordering 


Our Fall Bulb Catalog containing a complete list of High 
Quality Bulbs for Autumn Planting, sent on request. 


Simm sal 


30 & 32 Barclay Street New York City 


T 


a 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus or Daffodils, Crocus, 
Snowdrops, Scillas, Lillies, Iris, Peonies, 
Callas, etc., etc. 


Dreer's Autumn Catalogue 


for 


1923 


>) 

offers a wonderful 

collection of the 

very best kinds 

of the above and | : 

bulbs of the high- E 
est grade, which are sure to pro- | 
duce satisfactory results. 


The catalogue also offers a | | K Evergreens for Early Fall Planting 


c omple te list of seasonable Dec | N Evergreens planted during August and September produce effective results 
orative Plants for the house, | next spring. Mr J ane ead. i 
P 5 | ow, when everything 1s green, 1s a suitable time to select the spots wh 

I Iardy Perennial Plants, Roses | an evergreen group or a danke specimen could be advantageously pls S 

for Fall Plan ting Shrubs Climb- Our stock of choice and hardy evergreen varieties for foundation plantings, 

t 2 LU , groups or specimens is exceptional. 
ers, Aquarium Plants, Flower, Perfect specimens of the true Koster's Blue Spruce and American Hem- 
locks, ranging from three to fifteen feet in height, available for shipment after 


TN: 
PT mr ie en 
See 


Vegetable and Grass Seeds and | August 155 
Garden Sundries. \ Taune Gnd yequeste fo alon Jorplsnttay orally eme 
. | NS 
Send for a copy. Mailed free to \ te 
those «ho mention this magazin: | ut ost Nurseries 
HENRY A. DREER | DANBURY ROAD, P RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Inexpensive, 
Beautiful Garden 
Behind a PAGE 


Protection Fence 


There’s encouragement in developing 
beautiful grounds—if they are en- 
closed by Page Protection Fence. 
Trees, flowers and shrubs smile 


| 4 to 6 are placed in a 


LL of the infinite variety of common 

and rare flowering bulbs which are 
usually planted in the fall, must be trans- 
planted at least every third or fourth 
year, as the many new bulbs which are 
formed quickly exhaust the soil, affecting 
the flower uníavorably. Bulbs should 


' not be transplanted in the fall but after 
, the leaves have died back to the ground. 
| Then they are taken from the soil, the 


young carefully separated from the old, 
and kept in a well-ventilated and cool 
place until fall. At this time they are 
again placed into some good rich soil. 
All types prefer a somewhat sandy soil, 


| but never thrive when it is freshly ferti- 


Tulips, narcissus, hyacinths, crocuses, 
etc., are some of the most universally 
known bulbous plants. But besides these 
there are many others, not quite so well 
known, while others are comparatively 
rare. Among the less well known bulbs 
are the species of Erythronium (Dog’s 
Tooth) having tooth-formed or narrow 
bulbs which flower during April and 
May. Many of them 
are native species, one 
of which is the “Ad- 
ders Tongue," E. dens- 
canis. This species 
will thrive in any loose 
garden soil, and is 
cspecially adapted as 
a border plant for 
small flower beds. 
When cultivated as a 
window garden plant, 


pot and covered with 


House & Garden 


The Wild Hyacinth 

(Camassia esculenta) 

has light blue flowers 

and grows to a height 
of 18" 


SOME BULBS and THEIR TREATMENT 


appear in January or February. In the 
garden these bulbs should be trans 
planted every second or third year and 
placed about two inches under the soil. 

One of the more common species of 
bulbs is the grape hyacinth (Muscart). 
It is one of the most appreciated of the 
smaller bulbous plants as it exhales a 
wonderful spicy odor. This is also often 
used for borders, and as such it is trans- 
planted once every four years, at the 
same time removing the younger seed 
bulbs which have developed. This plant 
does well in a loose sandy type of soil 
which should not be kept too damp. 
When planting, the bulbs should be 
placed from 2” to 4" apart according to 
their size, and at a depth of 4". This 
species can also be successfully planted 
in the window garden. “After it is planted 
in the pot, it should be left in the open 
until January, then brought into some 
cool place for a short time, and finally 
placed in the window garden. 

A flower comparatively seldom found 
in the garden is the dainty ane- 
mone (Anemone). Two 
beautiful frilled forms 
are known of A. ne- 
morosa: one with 
white flowers, the 
other with pink flow- 
ers. Still more beau- 
tiful are the Japanese 
forms which prefer a 
moist, somewhat shad- 
ed, place. These flower 
from August until the 
frost has killed them. 
Then they should be 


through this friendly barrier, safe 


1 1 covered over since they 
from the hands of mischief- makers. 


are not hardy and 
must be protected from 
the severe — winter 
blasts. They never do 
well when they receive 
the direct rays of the 
mid-day sun. 

Their bulbs are pe- 

(Cont'd on page 154) 


an inch of soil. They 
remain out of doors 
until January, then 
they are placed in 
some frost-free room, 
and after about 8 days 
are taken to the win- 
dow garden and placed 


1 i near some window. 
Page is the strongest type of Protec hee ae 
tion Fence made. It makes you the 
real owner of your property — adds | 
both beauty and value to your estate. 


Prevent trespassing and intrusion— 
make your grounds useful and beauti- 
ful—a part of your home. 


Allium aureum is distantly 
related to garlic. Its white 
flower blooms in a cluster 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet— 
“Fences for Protection and Beauty.” 
Plan now to protect and beautify 
your property. 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


9 PAGE * — 


America's A wl aie Snake's Head (Fritil'aria meleagris) The crocus is ars one d e 
rst wire, p made rows about r' high and its dull fondest and most familiar of the 
ence -1883" PROTECTI ON FENCE mco et Sa. | fod flower is speckled with spots of carly spring blooming flowers. This 


is crocus vernus 


brilliant orange 


ois, Google 
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“T BOX WOODA POTS 


SE- BODDEPING THE WALN 


BOXWOOD DOES ALL THESE THINGS 
AND YOU CAN PLANT IT IN SEPTEMBER 


Boxwoop will add a note of romantic antiquity to your Old- 
Fashioned Garden and appropriately frame the doorway to 
your home, edge your fornial garden, and hedge your walks and 
drives. It is one of the most satisfactory plants you can use for 
tubs and window boxes. 

For the many uses to which Boxwood is adapted in your garden, 
we have a splendid supply available,—from 4 inch size for edging 
to 4 foot height for individual planting. Ask for our complete 
catalog ^H" which lists these and many other garden beautifiers 
you will be interested in. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA. 


which ts / mile from Jrenton, Nd. 
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Perfect Drives/ - 
quickly obtained ~ 


easily maintained 


The perfect driveway is readily obtained and easily maintained by 
the use of Solvay Calcium Chloríde,a clean, white, deliquescent,chem- 
ical salt which has the uliar property of attracting moisture to 
itself, and quickly combining with the surface to which it is applied. 


While absolutely odorless, and harmless to rubber tires and shoes, 
horses’ hoofs, clothing, etc., Solvay Calcium Chloride is a sure destroy- 
er of weeds as well as a perfect surface binder and dust preventive. 
It will not track or stain. 


Tennis courts, too, are made faster, better! 


Solvay is ideal for tennis courts—prevents dust and weeds, keeps 
the court hard and resilient and relieves sun glare. 


Packed in air-tight steel drums, Solvay comes all ready to apply; 
a shovel is all you need to do the work properly. 


Write today for the interesting illustrated Solvay Road Book. 
SEMET-SOLVAY CO., Dept.''O", SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
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Peonies until you have received a copy of 


my 1923 Peony catalog entitled 


«The Flower Beautiful” ‘rass 


It is the only exclusive Peony catalog that has been 
published annually, without a break, for the past nine- 
teen years, and represents a business in this flower of un- 
questioned supremacy—the standard by which others 
are judged. 


Greenwich, N. Y., July 7, 1923. 
In my thirty years’ experience in grow- 
ing peonies, I have found all roots 
purchased from you superior in size 
and quality to any purchased from 
other dealers, and always true to name. 
A. J. REYNOLDS. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Box 30, 
FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


Rose and Peony 
Specialist 


NHIEU ELETTRICI TNI LES 


Six Evergreens 


———— 


This new Friendship Offer was Rhotographed at this charming doorstep to show 
you just how you may BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME. E 

Plant them at the house corners, underneath the windows, on the lawn, in the garden, 
and in fact in any place that needs the ALL YEAR BEAUTY OF EVERGREENS. 


1 Arborvitz 2-3’ 


1 Silver Fir 18-24" 1 White Spruce 2-3 oe Firg 8 
uglas Fir 2-: 


1 Austrian Pine 2-3 1 Arborvitze 18-24 


These plants are the best that can be grown,—thrice transplanted,—roots in a 
ball of native loam,—burlap wrapped,—carefully crated and delivered to express— 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send remittance with order 


Send for ———————— 
“AMERICA’S LEADING NURSERY CATALOG" 
A most complete planting guide tor Your Home Beauti- 
ful—distributed free for the asking. Write TO-DAY! 


Address Sales Dept. A-9 


ittle (ree 


AMEQITAN roaestav 


COMPANY, 


FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
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PLANT PEONIES NOW 


Tue most splendid flower in cultivation. The delicate fragrance, 
elegant shape and form and the great variety of shades make them 
favorites everywhere. Our 
collection is one of the 
largest in the world. We 
guarantee all of our Peo- 
nies—true to name. 


Can you imagine one hundred 
miles of Peony bloom in one 
field at one time? Our planting 
comprises over 938 varieties 
from which to make your selec- 
tion, We are making you the 
following “Get Acquainted 
Offer” at very low prices. These 
are all splendid strong divisions 
with from two to five eyes. 
j| Every Peony in this collection 
is a gem. Try them. 


GRANDMOTHER'S COLLECTION 


Here's the flawless, exquisite collection 
for the artistic taste. 

James Kelway, Pure White 

President Taft, Hydrangea Pink. . 
Leviathan, Deep Rose.........- 

Venus, Shell Pink 

Adolph Rosseau, Dark Velvety Red 


OLD GARDEN COLLECTION 
Should be planted by the entire nation— 


L'Indispensable, Baby Pink 

Madame Thouvenin, Rosy Red. ... 
Madame Jules Calot, Lilac White. . 
Livingstone, Lilac Rose. . ....... 


Any 2 for $1.50; the entire Any 2 for $2.50; the entire 
collection for $3.50 collection for $5.00 


*PEONIES FOR PLEASURE." A beautiful Booklet de Luxe. A great treat for 
every Peony admirer. Gives you beautiful, life-like views of our entire line and pro- 
vides an accurate guide for ordering. Gives facts and helpful cultural directions. 
Write for your copy today. 


THE GOOD & REESE COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 212 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Largest Peony Growers in the World 
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Nevertheless She Was Determined 
To Have A Greenhouse 


" contended "it would not look 'any kind of house' 
hooked on to a Colonial type of house." 

“She” appealed to us. 

We made this pencil sketch showing exactly how it would look. 
“She” won. 


" js now glad "she" did. 

If you and yours are having a like difference of opinion, 
mayhap we can be equally successful in helping out. 

To our greenhouse booklet you are most welome: 


Hitchings d Company 


Home Offices and Factory, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia 
101 Park Ave. Empire Building 
13th & Walnut Sts. 


Rochester 
Union Trust Bldg. 


Boston.9 
294 Washington St. 
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SOME BULBS and THEIR TREATMENT 


(Continued from page 152) 


culiarly formed (they closely resemble 
dry pieces of ginger), in order that the bud 
from which the shoots will grow can only be 
distinguished with difficulty, but still they 
must be placed in an upright position, 
covered with two inches of soil, and five 
inches apart. It is advisable to plant this 
species early in the spring instead of in the 
fall. In the autumn, when the leaves have 
disappeared, the bulbs are taken from 
the ground and kept in some dry place 
throughout the winter. For window gar- 
den cultivation this species can be 
planted at any time. 

The best results are obtained with a 
soil rich in humus, for the anemones are 
children of the forest. Before planting 
these bulbs in the spring, it is advisable 
to place them in water for ten or twelve 
hours so that they can swell. After they 
have been air dried, they are to be planted. 
After blossoming the anemones should 
not be watered; it only causes the bulbs 
to rot. Therefore, when left on the beds, 
and other plants planted over them, care 
must be taken that they are protected 
from the harmful effects of moisture. 

Allium neapolitanicum is a dainty 
white flowering plant which probably was 
derived from the golden yellow A. moly. 
This plant thrives best in a loose sandy 
moist soil which should not be wet, and 
propagates profusely through seed bulbs. 
It, as well as many other species of 
Allium, are hardy plants, but they 
should be slightly protected from the 
severe winter frosts. The bulbs are 
placed 4" apart (those of A. moly 6"). 
Every third or fourth year they should 
be transplanted into a fresh soil. 

Another bulbous plant is the Spanish 
iris (ris hispanica). Its flowers vary 


| greatly in color, the most prominent are 


light and dark blue, white, light and dark 
yellow, brown, purple, and violet. One 
variety of this species has been developed 
which produces double flowers. 

For the cultivation of these beautiful 
plants, a loose, rich, and slightly moist 
and deeply cultivated sandy soil is re- 
quired, and for their best development a 
warm sunny place is essential. For this 
reason they can be successfully used for 
group planting on lawns. The bulbs 
should be planted in October or November 
and placed 4" from each other and at a 
depth of 4". They should be trans- 
planted every second or third year. It is 
advisable to give these bulbs some slight 
winter protection during the colder 
months of the year. 


MODELING 


HE household activities of the handy- 

man can now be multiplied, and he 
can increase his good works in the field of 
salvage and craftsmanship. 

Recently arrived from England, from 
the plant of a great firm of industrial 
chemists, is a new preparation which is 
called, in addition to its trade name, plas- 
tic wood. It can be moulded by hand into 
any conceivable form, and hardens on 
exposureto the air to a tough, solid, water- 
proof substance similar to wood, but with- 
outany grain. Itisfree from any tendency 
to warp, crack, blister, peel or crumble, 
and can be nailed, screwed, sand-papered, 
turned on a lathe and treated with any 
finishes which are used on wood. 


The large bulbs of Camassia develop 
flower shafts which are 274' high and are 
covered with many flowers whose color 
ranges from a pure white to blue and 
violet. This hardy plant requires a soil 
which is loose, rich and not too damp. 
The place may even be slightly shaded 
without injurious effects. The home of 
this plant is the West, where their sup- 
posedly nutritious bulbs are eaten. 

Innumerable garden varieties are known 
of the Crowfoot (Ranunculus) whose 
flowers produce shades of yellow, red 
and white. It is difficult to say which of 
these are the most beautiful; all are well 
worth planting. 

The greater part of the tiny bulbs 
which resemble claws give an impression 
of lifelessness and death and these sur- 
prise the casual florist when they are in 
flower. They should be planted in Octo- 
ber or November, placed 4" apart, and 
at a depth of 212". The bulbs are to be 
protected from severe frosts. This is the 
method of procedure with R. africanus, 
but R. asiaticus should be planted dur- 
ing February or March. The soil should 
have been deeply cultivated in the fall, 
and have received old manure for ferti- 
lizer. Clay present in the soil is very 
beneficial, especially if they are placed 
where they will not receive the direct 
rays of the sun. During the drier parts 
of the season, water must be provided 
With the disappearance of the flowers this 
species of Ranunculus can be trans- 
planted to a reserve bed where they 
should remain until the leaves have dis- 
appeared. Then the bulbs are taken out 
and stored in some dry cool place. 

When placed in the living room, these 
species should be treated like Anemone 
coronaria. For this purpose, bulbs are 
chosen which have not been in contact 
with the soil for one year, and taking 
three or four for each pot. They are then 
sunk into the ground in some protected 
place until frost. At this time they are 
brought to the window garden where 
they should receive sunlight, fresh air on 
mild days, a moderate amount of moist- 
ure, and a temperature not exceeding 
50 degrees F. When they are not aired 
sufficiently, and when the heat is too 
intense, these bulbs will rot flower. 
Otherwise they will appear in the spring. 

The French species of Ranunculus 
are especially to be recommended. These 
produce large flowers, and many varieties 
of them have been developed. 

Dr. E. Bape 


IN WOOD 


It can be seen at once that this new 
preparation can perform a great many 
services on the craftsman’s bench, or 
about the house. Otherwise expensive 
furniture repairs can be made with plastic 
wood by anyone. Cracks can be filled, 
and the filler sand-papered smooth and 
stained to match the wood. Picture 
Írames and broken corners can be 
restored, nail holes or countersunk screws 
filled. To ingenuity which is even aver- 
age, a legion of uses will at once occur, and 
because of the powerful adhesive proper- 
ties of plastic wood, and because it will 
re-create missing parts, many things can 
be salvaged which had long been given up 
as hopeless. 


FOR YOUR VERY OWN! Here, of all places, home should be 
a reflection of self. And here, of all places, is unlimited opportunity 
for expression of self. The bedroom . . your bedroom. Make it 
beautiful . . and protect its beauty . . with Acme Quality paints, 


enamels, stains and varnishes 


"Thousands of home lovers will tell you that the easiest and most 
satisfactory way of achieving the effects you desire is to use Acme 
Quality products for furniture, for floors, for woodwork, walls and 


ceilings. Paint and varnish products bearing the Acme Quality name um, 


have been regarded the standard of the industry for forty years. 


That is the reason why so many thousands of dealers sell, and 
so many thousands of painters apply, Acme Quality products. If 
you do not know the name of our dealer in your neighborho 


write to us. See coupon. 


Value of this Coupon—15c to $1.00— — || 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 

Dept. 46, Detroit, Michigan | 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—l5c for each 30c to 35c simple 
can checked. (Only one sample of each product supplied at this 
special price. Print dealer’s name and your name.) | 
Dealer's: name i. aec eie saias 
Dealer's address _........... i 
Yourname........... 
Your a o ONPE n e pride rac ae 
City... A i s aes 


Check one color: | E Light Oak, [] Dark Oak, [ ] Brown Ma- 
hogany, [ ] Deep Mahogany 


Acme Quality Enamel 
Check one color: [ ] White or [ ] Ivory 


| Acme Quality Motor Car Finish [ ] Black 


use; || 
Acme lity Varno-La N 


oes Google 


Make home dE ...&nd protect 
home beauty . . . with Acme Quality 


“A happy home is the single spot of rest 
which a man has upon this earth for che 
cultivation of his noblest sensibilities.” 


—F. W. Robertson 
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Paints Enamels Stains Varnishes — for every surface 


AcME Wuitrt LEAD AND CoLtor Works 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis 
St. Louis Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham 
Fort Worth Dallas Topeka Salt Lake City 
Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 
Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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| ee the fun we get out of editing 
that keeps us on the job; otherwise 
we'd be a plumber and work for 
money. 

Think of the fun of seeing an issue 
go through the “works”, of having a 
finished copy in your hands weeks 
before your 150,000 readers have it! 
Think of sitting like a great young god 
over a box of submitted manuscripts 
and separating the sheep from the 


Among the many interiors 


shown in the November 
House & Garden is this 
formal hallway 


Contents for 


OCTOBER, 1923 


Cover Design—By Elizabeth Betts Bains 


goats! Think of the fun we have f 

answering questions. Yes, that is the The House & Garden Bulletin Board. . ............ 51 
best fun of all the Information A Door of Contrasis—C. C. Merrill, Architect .......... 52 
Service. Gardens of Irises and Peonies—By Robert S. Lemmon ....... 53 


The other day our office suddenly 
burst into a blinding light. When we 


“Round Busk”, Locust Valley, L. I.—Goodwin, Bullard & Woolsey, 


recovered our editorial dignity we Architecis- ei SEAS te ac das REE ee eG ders FE 56 
a standing before ps m diant The Gods Who Walk In Gardens—By Richard LeGallienne 58 
thing about the night-blooming bec Creating an Effect of Space—Heathcote Woolsey & J. C. McCly- R 
We told her how it gets up at about mont, Associale Archilecls .. oana‘ 59 
six P. M.; has a fine time through the Color Schemes for Bedrooms—By Ruby Ross Goodnow ...... 60 
hours of darkness and then dies at The House That Is Mine—By Ernest Thompson Seton... . . . 62 
dawn. We showed her pictures of a 1 
blooming cereus taken every hour An Autumn Gardener's Resumé—By Robert Stell... 2... . 64 
through É night anq gave her long Three Pages of Charming Gardens . .. 2 2 2 2 oe ee ee 65 
cal names. e seemed very : A 
much interested and mighty grateful. The Furniture of Old Spain—By Horace Moran ......... 68 
“But why do you want to know all Khilim Rugs and Their Qualities—By A. T. Wolfe... ... . 70 
this?" we asked. A Garden of Sweet Perfumes—By Elsa Rehmann, Landscape Architect 72 


“Oh, I'm preparing a new dance for 


the Follies and it's going to be the A Little Portfolio of Good Interiors . . . ... ls. 73 
sory a the hight blooming cereus.” The Cottage Garden Idea—By Richard H. Pratt. ....... 76 
e have heard of gardeners on oe. a 4 y lu 
ocean liners, but we never knew the How m You Fence In Your Yard? . ............. 78 
Follies wanted a botanical expert. Salvaging the Old House... 2l en 8o 
We have made application for the job. Three Litable Houses... 81 
But that is only one out of many : " 
thousands of questions written us or Meeting the Phlox Family... 22s. 84 
asked us verbally every year. And A Garden in the Heart of Town— Ruth Dean, Landscape Architect 85 
we have to jae the bara and The Home of Miss Marjorie Rambeau—Ueathcote Woolsey & J. 
A B ru ee x VENAE C. McClymont, Associate Architects .. 0: l.l. 86 
Ber hoise, what colors shall she use? A Little Carving Here and There—By Hanna Tachau ...... $7 
Where e a mah in Rome, Sa, buy Talking Points in the Home—By Ethel R. Peyser.. ...... 88 
a seven-branch candlestick and Vene- : 
tian glass? How will Mr. Jones of Rooms of Silver and Gold... 2. l.l 89 
Syracuse, N. Y., change his roof line Fittings forthe Desk . 6 6 . ee ee go 
and put on a bay window? Why do New China in Old Designs 91 


Mrs. Smith's delphiniums have the 
blight and what can she do for it? 


The Gardener's Calendar >... 2... sn 
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How shall Mr. Blank of Spring 
Valley, N. J., lay out his shrubbery? 
To answer such questions you have 
either to be a walking encyclopaedia 
or employ a staff of experts. 
human encyclopaedias are rare, we 
employ the experts. 

The questions sent by readers to 
the House & Garpen Information 
Service are answered by a decorator, 
an architect or a landscape architect 
and practical gardener according to 
their nature. The replies are authori- 
tative. Behind them stand years of 
practical experience. We have also a 
arge library on each of these topics, 
if the staff lacks the required infor- 
mation. 

Your letter comes in, is classified 
according to subject matter, delivered 
to the respective expert on this sub- 
ject, and then you hear a hum as the 
answer is dictated. Lots of time it 
can’t be done as quickly as this, be- 
cause the subject must be studied and 
mulled over. We don’t like to give 
snap judgments. That is why people 
who ask for immediate replies are 
asking the impossible. An immediate 
reply, in nine cases out of ten, would 
not be worth having. 

The reader can be of great service 
to us by stating her problems clearly 
and, when necessary, sending us scale 
drawings of her house or her garden. 
Such assistance helps us to under- 
stand her problems and to give a 
helpful reply. 

We do not sell plans of houses or 
make detailed plans of gardens be- 
cause, as explained on the August 
Bulletin Board, this would be snatch- 
ing the bread and butter from archi- 
tects and landscape architects. We 
do advise, suggest and aid wherever 
it is humanly possible to do so. 

But, you ask, with such a staff of 
experts, where does the editor come 
in? Ah, he saves the choice plums 
for himself! It is he who tells the 
romantic stories of night-blooming 
cercus to lovely dancers! 
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Following in the footsteps of other famous artists, Cigli naturally 
became a Victor artist to insure perfect reproduction of his voice. 
Every one of the sixteen records he has made has been personally 
approved by him before being issued. Among them are: 


Adeo AN ue Single-faced Double-faced 
Favorita—Spirto gentil PH 24093 $139 | ciao 609 
| Fus Salve ue seamed erac 
© Bain v 
“GIGLI — Victor Artist ^ Seta Lucia Luntana 64975 Looy 645 150 


Because the Victrola and Victor Records only are equal to the task 
of perfectly reproducing her interpretations, Galli-Curci chose to be- 
come associated with the other great artists of the world who make 
records for the Victor. Her forty-nine numbers include: 


Single-faced Double-faced 

Sonnambula— Ah! non credea mirarti 74538 $1.50 | 
Sonnambula—Come per me sereno 74644 1.50 f 6125 $2.00 

et Traviata—Ah, fors’ è lui 74594 1.50] 
©Mishkin W ited Rigoletto—Caro nome 74499 1.50 ¢ 6126 2.00 
* Chanson Indoue 66136 1.00 } £i E 

A : Coq d'Or—H i si . 
GALLI- CURCI —Victor Artist ~°9 * ^r—tiymne au Soleil 66069 1.00 


Every one of Elman's seventy-one Victor Records is a reason why 
he is a Victor artist, for such absolute fidelity of reproduction can 
be secured through no other medium than the Victrola and Victor 
Records. Hear these selections from his Victor repertoire: 


a Single-faced Double-faced 
Thais— Meditation 74341 $1.50 
Coq d'Or—Hymn to the Sun 74597 1.50 \ 6100 $2.00 
Humoresque 74163 1.50 
Serenade-Standchen 74167 1.50 f 9095 2.00 


ELMAN — Victor Artist 


Play the above Victor Records on this Victrola and you'll 
appreciate Victor quality and learn the advantages of using Victor 
products in combination. The Victrola No. 111 is fully equipped 
with the Victor tapering tone-arm, goose-neck sound-box con- 
nection, improved Victrola No. 2 sound-box and the simple, relia- 
ble Victor motor. Only the very best materials enter into the con- 
struction of the splendid cabinet which is carved by hand. 


Besides the Victrola No. 111 shown here, there are twenty other 
models to suit every taste, at prices from $25 up. 


Victrola No. 111 
Spring motor, $225 
Electric, $265 
Mahogany or walnut 


Victrola 
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EOPLE often wonder why newspaper men and 

magazine editors stay in the game. Oncein it, 
they lose all desire to leave it; they seem satisfied. 
There are many reasons, but one of the most com- 
pelling is the fact that they constantly deal in fu- 
tures. Today's paper put to bed, tomorrow's edi- 
tion calls. This month's issue finished, next month's 
isalready beckoning. There is that unceasing lure of 
the next one. And the next one must always be 
better than the one that has gone. 

Here we are, on this early August morning. The 
September issue is being printed. The October issue 
—the one you are reading—is going to the composi- 
tors, and we write of what November will hold for 
you. Can you blame us for liking our job? 

November is called the House Planning Number 
because by that time people are living indoors again 
and the season for future planning opens. Those 
who contemplate building start active contempla- 
tion then. So we have assembled a number that will 
stimulate it. ; 

There will be shown some English examples of 
cottage architecture, and an article will discuss the 
adaptation of this type of design to this country. 
We are fond of this style for its livableness, its pic- 
turesqueness, and the opportunities it gives for 
attractive and interesting uses of materials, all of 
which qualities will be set forth. Further on you find 
an assortment of adobe houses, the style that is fast 
being revived in the southwest. Following this 
Aymar Embury II, the architect, tells why plans 
cost money and shows an interesting small house in 
North Carolina to illustrate it. Then we spread 
three pages of balconies, an interesting and unusual 
assortment of them. Touching on another section 
of the country, you find a new home in New Orleans 
based on the old French tradition, and in the Group 
of Houses, which will occupy five pages, a small 
house from Augusta, Ga., two medium size brick 
houses by Jerauld Dahler, a new name in our list 
of architects, and a stone and half-timber house 
designed by Lewis Bowman. There will also be an 
article on drawing to scale, which will give full in- 
structions for the amateur architect. 
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HIS November issue, being quite a full number, 

we needs must run over to another paragraph. 
There are houses aplenty for those who plan to build. 
For those who garden or plan to decorate or collect 
we have prepared a diverse menu. 

The gardener, for example, will be interested in the 
English garden made from a sheep fold, in the arti- 
cles on Mid-Winter Planting (this can be done suc- 
cessfully) and on the various members of the Cam- 
panula family. The decorator finds a Portfolio of 
stately rooms designed by Duncan Fraser, an arti- 
cle on Kerman Rugs (the second of the series on 
Orientals), two pages of period silver, in which there 
has been so much interest of late, and the Gould’s 
article on period furniture, wherein you can learn 
the salient points of any period at a glance. For the 
householder, Miss Peyser’s article on The Passing 
of the Pantry, and for collectors, Gardner Teall’s 
contribution on portrait plates. To these we will 
add something on a boat model collection and an 
instructive article which tells how to remove and 
preserve old and valuable wall papers. There will 
also be two pages of articles from the shops. And, 
just so the measure will be pressed down and run- 
ning over, the back of the issue will contain more 
houses—four or five examples from both this coun- 
try and Germany and several contributions on gar- 
dening and household subjects. 
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FRIEND of ours was visiting in Japan. It was 

a rainy day. She remarked to the owner, “Iam 
sorry it is raining, for now I cannot see your gar- 
den." The Japanese host laughed. “But you can 
see my garden better in the rain, for I have a rainy 
garden.” And he pointed out a part of the garden 
near the house, a rock garden planted to things that 
love moisture. The greater part of it, however, was 
of rocks. Each had been especially selected because 
of some beauty of strata or color or curious forma- 
tion. When dry these rocks lost a greater part of 
their interest; when wet their colors and markings 
were accented. As it rains abundantly in Japan, a 
rainy garden is a necessity. Apropos of this effect 
of water on stone, we know of an artist in Paris who 
has a collection of beautiful shells. He keeps them 
in large bowls of crystal water, and thus their colors 
are a constant delight to the eye. 


®. 


D ANY years ago a newspaper correspondent 
was in the House of Commons on the occasion 
of a maiden speech by a new member. The speaker 
was an extremely young man and his speech was 
very brilliant. The correspondent wondered how 
he could do it. He looked up the young man’s an- 
cestry and found that his forebears had been cabinet 
ministers and prime ministers making brilliant 
speeches from before the days of Henry VIII. The 
young man, by the way, was Arthur Balfour. 

We were reminded of this on visiting a celebrated 
nursery recently. It is known for its dependable and 
robust stock. Men in the fields were carefully col- 
lecting seeds and cuttings from the best plants. This 
was the beginning of a new generation of perennials, 
shrubs and evergreens. Seeing the ancestry of that 
new generation, we knew why this nursery sold such 
dependable stock. Just as Balfour couldn’t help 
making a brilliant maiden speech, so this nursery 
can’t help selling plants that are healthy. 
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A architect's house has for the layman much the 
same interest as a painter’s portrait of himself 
or a musician's playing of one of his own composi- 
tions. There is, in every case, the same feeling of 
being taken behind the scenes, of learning the real 
mind of the artist, unhampered by the restrictions 
imposed by client or interpreter. Architects are 
sometimes accused, very unjustly, of experimenting 
on their clients, and of saddling them with houses 
which they would not dream of using themselves. 
When the architect builds his own house, the acid 
test is applied, the doctor takes his own medicine. 
That is why, whenever the opportunity offers, we 
show an architect's own house. An example of this 
self-portraiture is found in the frontispiece, the home 
of C. C. Merritt. 
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HE times, as far as building costs are con- 

cerned, are out of joint—no doubt of it—but the 
answer to this, from the prospective builder’s point 
of view, should be a philosophical and intelligent 
attitude, and not a state of mental panic or profitless 
resentment. 

It is hardly to be supposed that all costs of living 
should be higher without the cost of building rising 
with them. It is the well-known vicious circle in 
operation, and the vicious circle is a hard thing to 

at. 

The obvious detours around the present costs of 

building are altering or remodeling existing houses, 
or progressive building, in which you build your 
house a little at a time, as funds are available, plan- 
ning it in such a way as to provide for essentials first 
and amplifications later. 
, In any case, no matter if the procedure be alter- 
ing, progressive building or building the entire new 
house, the philosophical state of mind should be as- 
siduously cultivated, and the sovereign power of 
intelligence be constantly operative. 

It is not always intelligent, for instance, to as- 
sume that there wil! be a saving, at any rate, in dis- 
pensing with the services of the architect. It is more 
than likely that the architect will effect many sav- 
ings and economies which lie within the scope of his 
practical experience, and which are quite outside the 
experience of the amateur. 

Building a house, from the very nature of the proj- 
ect, is one of those things in which ill-advised eí- 
forts toward economy often lead to opposite results. 
The most expensive materials and the most expen- 
sive methods not always being the best, there is 
opportunity for an experienced designer to effect 
economies which will be an advantage in two ways, 
by selecting better materials and methods at lower 
prices. The old delusion that the architect is the 
man who makes your house cost more should be re- 
vised so that he is properly recognized as the pro- 
fessional adviser whose training and experience 
enables him to make your house cost less. 


OBERT S. LEMMON, who writes on peony 

and iris gardens, is the Old Doc Lemmon of the 
Gardener's Calendar in.years past. He has been 
connected with House & GARDEN for ten years, took 
off a sabbatical year, and is back with us again. A 
practical gardener and a charming writer, his con- 
tributions will be appearing from time to time in the 
magazine. 


Ernest Thompson Seton, who describes the build- 
ing of his own house and his rules on building gener- 
ally, is well known for his writings on nature and 
game subjects. 


Ruby Ross Goodnow, contributing the article on 
Color Schemes for Bedrooms, is a welcome name to 
Houser & GARDEN readers. Whenever we find a deco- 
rator who can write, we suspect her of having had 
newspaper or magazine training. Sure enough, Mrs. 
Goodnow once reported for the woman's page of a 
New York Daily, edited a farm magazine and was on 
the editorial staff of a woman's magazine. 


Of the architects contributing to this issue, Good- 
win, Bullard & Woolsey, C. C. Merritt, Murphy & 
Dana and Aymar Embury II practice in New York; 
E. L. Palmer in Baltimore. Horace Moran, who 
writes on Spanish Furniture, is a designer of fine 
interiors practising in New York City. 
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A DOOR OF CONTRASTS 


The Spanish and Italians practised the excellent 
custom of placing decoration where it was most 
effective. They concentrated it at certain points and 
contrasted it with its surroundings. The flat wall sud- 
denly flowered with a richly wrought iron grill. The 
plain surface abruptly broke out into a doorway of ex- 
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quisite detail. The same spirit is found in this entrance 
to the home of C.C. Merritt, at Larchmont, N.Y. Rough 
walls with simple window openings make interesting fa- 
cades. A flight of stone stairs expanding al the top to 
a platform gives approach to the door. Then the door 
itself, with its richly carved twisted engaged columns 
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PEONIES 


From These Two Great Flower Families the Thoughtful Planter Can Create 
Garden Schemes that Will Delight the Eye from Early May until July 


F it were feasible to take a straw vote of 

garden enthusiasts the country over, one 
might safely wager that irises and peonies 
would score heavily in the nomination for 
best loved flower. Yes, even though the 
majority of those turning in ballots would 
know these nominees as plants with but a 
short blossoming season. 

There are so many planks in the Iris- 
Peony election platform that citation of any 
particular one as outstanding smacks of the 
ill-informed. Beauty of foliage and blos- 
som, ease of cultivation and rapid self- 
propagation, rec.stance to disease, adapta- 
bility to combination with other plants, per- 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


manent dependability—these are some that 
come to mind. When there is added to them 
the fact that, by proper selection of varieties, 
a peony and iris garden in the Middle At- 
lantic States will furnish blossoms from early 
May until the first or second week in July, 
it really looks as though the Opposition had 
better concede defeat without calling for a 
re-count. 

Few indeed are the garden situations 
which need be without their representatives 
of these two splendid flower families. The 
mixed herbaceous border can have them, the 
formal garden with its geometric lines, the 
friendly little dooryard patch where are but 


delight. Perhaps they attain their greatest beauty when 
presenting mass effects, to which their striking foliage lends 
supplementary charm. Japanese iris, at the left, is one of 
the finest and latest to bloom. The peonies in the opposite 


corner are nol of exceptional size—you, too, can grow them 
7 3 £ 


as large 


In May and June the peony and iris plantings are a 


a few square yards of carefully tilled earth. 
Whether by themselves, or intermixed with 
flowers of other races, the irises and peonies 
hold places in the garden scheme that are 
peculiarly their own. 

Yet of all the many ways in which they 
may be used, perhaps none is more satisfy- 
ing than a planting devoted exclusively to 
them, with but few additions of other flow- 
ers. What a visual treat is such a spot from 
early May until the closing days of June! 
Yes, and an odorant pleasure, too, for many 
of the peonies and now and then an iris de- 
light the senses with the very essence of 
sweet scents. Of a truth, these be assets 
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McFarland 
Variety is easily attainable in the peony border. 
DOROTHY | PERKINS ROSES ON LATTICE Ps Not only is there wide divergence of colors, but the 
fr ———— a A e ED E = forms of the blossoms exhibit many differences 
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The single peonies present a far different appear- 

ance from the rose types. Owing to their less weight 

and bulk they are especially good for planting at 
the front of the border 


which amply compensate for any 
absence of blossoms during the hot 
summer months and their autumn 
In a space of 16' x 20’ or — successors. 
so one mighl create a in an = 
peony and climbing rose The acompanyi g P lans are sug 
enclosure for a bit of turf gestions for the planting of such a gar- 
ona irits whee would a den, suggestions which may be easily 
enchanting during the wat Fas Le ; 
flower season. The plant- Varied to fit indiv idual requirements. 
ing key is given at theend For example, tall-growing perennials 
of this article such as monkshood and Michaelmas 
L daisies may be interspersed to take up 
/ b ‘ae . 
aco eir E - — Ma à LU the season of bloom and carry it 
a, - e AY T 
through the balance of the season. 
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An all-iris border in full bloom is a sight for the 
garden gods. Fancy this in its original rainbow 
colors and you picture a little of ils perfect beauty 


The Xiphion race of iris grows from bulbous roots 


rather than ike more usual rhizomes. 


Its blossoms 


and foliage are noticeably delicate in color and 


beautifully upstanding 


Again, crocuses and narcissi along the 
front of the beds will give an even 
earlier start to the flower year, or 
strong cosmos plants might be put in 
here and there for an autumn display. 
The foliage of both the peonies and 
irises remains attractive long after the 
flowers are past, so that even without 
the alleviation of other kinds of blos- 
soms the post-season period is not to 
be greatly discredited. 

The plan on page 55 is for a garden 

(Continued on page 138) 


Where space is ample and 
slopes downward an effec- 
live arrangement can be 
worked out in a series of 
levels separated by alter- 
nate beds of peonies and 
iris, backed by shrubbery. 
Planting key at the end of 
the text 
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A faithful expression of the modern 

English type of picturesque country 

house. Brick, stucco and slate are 

combined with an agreeable sense 

of fitness and proportion. The rela- 

tionship of the whole house to its 
sile is well managed 


“ROUND BUSH”, A HOUSE 
AT LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


GOODWIN, BULLARD AND WOOLSEY 
Architects 
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The living room, of generous pro- 
portions, is furnished in a spirit of 
the utmost simplicity and comfort. 
Its unaffected furniture, together 
with the chintz curtains and slip 
covers, is in accord with the exterior 
character of the whole house 
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The entrance pleasantly conjoins the three 
materials of which the house is built: brick, 
stucco and slate. This illustration shows 
the effectiveness of brick trim and sills 


The importance of the picturesquely de- 
signed chimney to this type of house is 
apparent in this illustration. Vines have 
made a delicate pattern on the lower part 


This end of the house shows an interesting 
and very successful study in roof lines and 
roof areas, and affords, as well, an illus- 
tration of well-selected and well-laid slate 


“The Long Gallery", a familiar part of 
many English country house plans, both 
old and new, is seen here as an attractively 
and adequately furnished hallway, the 
curtaining being particularly well managed 
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THE GODS WHO WALK 


House & Garden 


IN GARDENS 


In the Flowers that He Plants the Gardener Prepares for 
Himself a Sweet Immortality 


RICHARD LEGALLIENNE 


et OD Almighty first planted a garden." So Bacon began his 

essay on gardens, and so every essay on gardens should begin, 
that we may never forget the divine origin of gardens, and remind 
ourselves that divinity abides in gardens to this day. 

In no place so much as in a garden is the old Roman exclamation 
' of reverence so appropriately upon our lips: Numen Inest!—Deity 
is in this Place. And we who love gardens, who have either come 
into possession of an old garden, or, in collaboration with the ele- 
ments and the sidereal influences, created a new garden, know how 
real was the Greek and Roman conviction of a spiritual presence 
presiding over all the garden's beautiful and mysterious opera- 
tions. “The Garden God” neither was, nor is, merely a poetical 
fancy, and, though the custom has fallen into desuetude of sym- 
bolising him in some marble shape, or in some mossy tree stump 
hung with votive garlands, or ministered to with the first flowers of 
spring, and the first fruits of autumn, it is a custom which we might 
well revive without affectation. Indeed, it is open to conjecture 
whether or not our familiar *scare-crows" are not the humble de- 
scendants of that old Priapus whom the Latin poet Tibullus speaks 
of as standing in his orchard “to frighten the birds with his men- 
acing sickle". Why not restore him to his ancient dignity, and bring 
him offerings after the old fashion? 

“I, traveler," runs a charming poem of Catullus, *‘ I, fashioned by 
rustic art out of a dry poplar, watch the little field you see on the 
left, and the cottage and the little garden of the poor owner, and 
repel the thief's rapacious hands. I am crowned in spring with a 
wreath of many colors; in the heat of. summer with reddening corn, 
in autumn with sweet grapes and green shoots of the vine, and with 
the pale green olive." The modern Manx poet, T. E. Brown, who 
wrote that lovely garden poem known to all of us, means precisely 
the same thing as Catullus, nearly two thousand years ago, when 
he exclaims: * Not God in gardens! when the sun is cool!" 

Yes, not only Adam it was who “heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day”, but all we that “hold 
up Adam's profession" have known moments of a rare beatitude 
when we have heard it too. A garden without its god is like a body 
without its soul. 


T would be easy, waiving symbolism, to state the mystery of the 

creation of a garden in terms of modern science, though we should 
rather lose than gain by so doing, for, in spite of all the long and 
learned words, it would still remain a mystery. Garden Gods, and 
such like spiritual agencies are but simpler and more suggestive 
ways of indicating all those solar, perhaps also lunar and stellar, as 
well as terrestrial, activities which work such magic with the seed 
and soil; the rhythmic waves that determine the shapes of flower 
and leaf and branch, the process by which the rose selects from the 
solar ray its red, and the daffodil its yellow, the garden becoming 


an animated prism distributing the colors of the spectrum here and 
there by unerring law, or the chemistry by which the jasmine, and 
“sweet William, with its homely cottage smell", distill from the 
same earth and air their differing perfumes. 

Then, in addition to these processes beyond the gardener's knowl- 
edge, there is a process of which he himself is the agent, to some de- 
gree consciously, but mostly perhaps unconsciously, and mysteri- 
ously like the rest, the process by which his own soul enters into his 
garden, and gives it a character which makes it recognisably his 
garden and no one else's. Unless the gardener has accomplished 
this, the garden is not, properly speaking, his own. Thus the gar- 
dens of rich men, who delegate their creation to others, unless, in- 
deed, as sometimes happens, they are able to exercise a presiding, 
formative, influence, belong not to them, but to their head garden- 
ers. Thus at Fontainebleau, or Versailles, it is not the soul of Louis 
XIV we meet walking in the gardens, but the soul of his gardener, 
André Le Notre. 


HOSE dead have done wisely who entrusted their memories 

into the keepingof a garden, for there is no form of immortality 
more attractive to posterity, who will ignore or despitefully use your 
statues, but will smell the flowers you planted with gratitude, and 
send a kindly thought back into the time of the unseen and perhaps 
otherwise forgotten gardener. Itis pleasing to think that lovers may 
exchange roses from the bush you planted and pruned, and that 
elder folk weary of the way shall rest themselves beneath the leafi- 
ness of your vines, year by year prospering into a more friendly ex- 
uberance of sun-dappled shade. 

There is a garden I know into which the soul of a beautiful old 
scholar has passed. Strangers who never heard his name possess it 
now, but, if as I hope, they be gentle of spirit, they must at times be 
aware of his presence as they tread its walks on summer mornings 
and inhale the fragrance of his blooms, no sweeter than the thoughts 
which were wont to occupy him in his long silences of peaceful re- 
flection, as he sat and watched his growing things. Surely sometimes 
a whiff from a ghostly meerschaum must blend itself with the other 
perfumes, particularly in the neighborhood of the little lotus-pond 
which was all of his making, and over which he would so often bend, 
recalling, maybe, the ancestral poetry of that mystic flower, and 
watching the blue dragon flies shimmering over its ivory chalices, 
or the little green frogs squatting like carvings of Japanese bronze 
on its broad floating leaves. So long as that garden is green, his 
memory will be green also, and the earth keep a familiar place for 
him where he may still come to sit and dream. 

Legend from the earliest times still keeps fresh for us such 
gardens, still radiant and fed with immortal dews. Through 
the magic power of great poets we may yet walk in them as though 

(Continued on page 94) 
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CREATING AN EFFECT OF SPACE 


In a narrow city house where space is measured in 
precious square feet il is quite necessary lo exercise 
restraint in furnishing. The absence of overcrowd- 
ing in this drawing room, for example, ts largely re- 
sponsible for its effect of spaciousness. That and the 
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wide rounded arched opening and the colors—the 
paneled walls in a delicate cool green and the cur- 
tains an unobtrusive mauve. Itis in the New York 
home of Miss Marjorie Rambeau. Heathcote W ool- 
sey and J. C. McClymont, associate architects 
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The color 
scheme of this 
little Directoire 
guest room was 


taken from a 
pair of old 
blue and yel- 
low striped 


silk curlains 
almost green 


All the bed- 
rooms shown 
on these pages 
are in the 
home of Mrs. 
Leland Ross 
in Madison, 
N. J. Ruby 
Ross Good- 


now, decoralor 
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COLOR SCHEMES 


fo r 
BED ROOMS 
RUBY ROSS GOODNOW 


HAT determines the color scheme for 
a bedroom? 

Often one's own room is apt to begin 
from some personal love of color. Most of 
us have carried for years a vision of an ideal 
room in our imagination, and when we have 
an opportunity to do a bedroom exactly as 
we like, we try to realize that picture. Often 
the possession of some one fine thing will 
determine the color of a whole bedroom. I 
know one bedroom which began with an old 
blue and gold Venetian bed and its color 
evolved from that. Another fine room grew 
out of a set of three old salmon pink velvet 
valances embroidered with silver. Another 
was built as a background for an old screen 
of pale yellow paper. 

Nothing that is beloved is too small or 
too insignificant to give the impulse for a 
satisfactory color scheme for a bedroom. A 
vase, a foot stool, or a bedspread may be the 
inspiration from which a whole room may 
grow. 

A slavish following of one color through- 
out the room will result in total disappoint- 
ment. There must be a variation of colors 
or the finished room will be banal and obvi- 
ous. A judicious use of one color will easily 
give the room a definite color distinction. 

At the moment, I am doing a number of 
white bedrooms which are as different one 
from another as rooms can possibly be, and 
yet each will be definitely a white room. 
One of these rooms is an Italian room at 
Palm Beach, developed from an enormous 
bed made of an old white carved headboard 
in which a painting of a Venetian lady is 
inset. The walls of this room are of rough 
grayish-white plaster. The curtains are of 
very heavy linen finished with a linen fringe 
and hanging to the floor with a valance of 
an old filet lace altar cloth. The bed, the 
walls, and the curtains, definitely declare 
the room to be white, and against this back- 
ground we are using a number of pieces of 
walnut furniture, an easy chair covered with 
purplish-red, and pictures, lamps, small 
boxes, of every color imaginable. No one 
who has seen this room can think of it as 
anything but a white room. 

Another white room has walls of shining 
white varnished paint which looks like 
white lacquer, stiff long curtains of cream 
white glazed chintz hung over pale peach 
colored gauze glass curtains, a dark bottle- 
green carpet, and furniture of various col- 
ored brown woods. The white in this room 
is found first in the walls and curtains, and 


Old damask in rose, apricot, yellow 

and green in the head boards of tke 

beds is charming with the gray 

green walls and rose and yellow silk 
beds preads 
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then in a collection of pictures of lilies and 
other white flowers which have pale grayish- 
blue mats and silver frames. 

Some women are so devoted to one color 
and to variations of that color that they 
employ it in all the rooms of their houses. 
One house I know is decorated entirely in 
shades of green, from the kitchen to the 
attic, and yet there is tremendous variety 
of furnishing and color. But usually a 
woman who has a number of bedrooms to 
furnish has some one color prevail in each 
room. 

The hackneyed idea of establishing a color 
scheme and following it literally never pro- 
duced a really interesting room. A room 
should have a certain fundamental color 
scheme, but this scheme should merely be a 
foundation against which many other sym- 
pathetic colors may be placed. 

In one country house near New York 
there are a dozen bedrooms of infinitely 
varied colorings, and yet each room has 
its definite hue. The room of the mistress of 
the house gives the impression of mauve and 
white, because these are the predominant 
masses, although there is also a lot of pink 
and blue and wood brown in the room, and a 
pair of fine old green lacquer commodes. 
The walls of the room are painted old 
white and the carpet is beige color. 

The room grew from an old white and 
gold French bed which has valances and 
bedspread of changeable taffeta of a brown- 
ish mauve. A printed linen was found with 
a mauve ground and flowers and turtle 
doves of many shades of dull green and 
violets. This chintz was used for the cur- 
tains, and for a long comfortable sofa near 
the fireplace. The windows have glass cur- 
tains of fine white net and inner curtains of 
oyster colored gauze to temper the light. 
Within the window recess on one side of the 
room a beautiful dressing table is placed. 
This dressing table is made of old white silk 
painted in many mauves, pinks and green, 
with bouquets of flowers and wheat. The 
design for the dressing table was taken from 
an old embroidered gown of the Louis Seize 
period. Rufflings of yellow thread lace over 
yellowish green ribbons form borderings on 
the dressing table. 

A chaise longue, several soft pillows which 
are used in chairs, and two lampshades in 
this room are made of a delightful French 
silk checked in gray, blue, violet, and ivory 
white. The simplicity of this checked mate- 
rial is refreshing in a room of such fine 
architectural design. 

The main guest room in this house is 
called the green room. The carpet is a soft, 
cool, grayish-green, and the walls are a 
very, very pale tone of the same color. The 
mantel and overmantel are old and are of 
white painted wood with little narrow panel- 
ings of yellow and gilt moldings. The fire- 

(Continued on page 128) 


A chaise longue covered in gray, 
blue and violet checked silk and the 
colorful printed linen hangings are 
in charming contrast to the walls 
painted in old white 
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Cool 
green is 
main color 
note in the 
country house 
bedroom abore. 
With this are 
used — yellow, 
apricot and 
white 


grayish 
the 


A little girl's 
bedroom is 


old maple with 
pale gray walls 
and slip covers 
of while chintz 
patterned in 
pink and red 
flowers 
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How the Principles and Details Which Make for True 
Individuality Helped Realize a Home Long Ago Dreamed Of 


HEN a man builds in the city he is 

beset by rules, regulations, prece- 
dents and customs to such an extent that 
he has but little liberty of choice. His house 
must be like the rest of the houses, ugly 
though they may be. 

But in the country, one can, and nearly 
every man does, give free rein to his in- 
dividuality. Show me his country home, 
and I'll tell you what manner of man he is. 
And nearly all men have stowed in some 
far corner of their hearts the image of the 
ideal country home that some day they 
hope to build, live in, and love. This is a 
man’s dream house. 

Contact with numbers of such cases em- 
boldens me to lay down one or two laws. 
Every one of these dreamers plans a little, 
inexpensive place, with its own grounds 
about. Every one, in a.spirit of rebellion 
against city smugness, means to keep this 
place as primitive as possible, seeks for 
primitive furniture, primitive fireplaces, 
primitive hardware, and lists as taboo such 
things as evening clothes and modern 
lighting and heating. These last inhibitions 
rarely hold out indefinitely. Candles have 
a pleasing ancestral sound, but electric 
lights are more convenient 
and safer. The well-sweep 
gives place to the pressure 
tank, and the kitchen ket- 
tle to the central boiler. 

But in spite of a few sur- 
renders, the country home 
is usually the full expres- 
sion of an individuality 
that hankers after some- 
thing simple and sane out- 
doors. Therefore no two 
are alike. Some are good 
and some are bad, but none 
perhaps quite so low as the 
typical city house with 
which the building contrac- 
tors carefully abolished all 
beauty from New York 
streets in the days of the 
early Pullman Period. 

There is one other char- 
acteristic of the country 
house—it is never finished. 
Because it expresses an in- 
dividuality, and individu- 
alities keep on developing, 
there be needed changes 
each and every year. 

My own efforts at a 
country home have been in 
line with the above. 

A lover of good building, 
an amateur architect with 
lifelong experience, and a 
traveller who has seen and 
studied most of the famous 
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ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


In the plaster of the walls are 
scratched rough decorations symbolic 
of the owner's interests 


A brick-paved terrace of varying levels runs 

along the front of the house, fenced in by a low 

hedge. The heavy beams of the portico are rough 
hewn 


buildings of the world, I went at the build- 
ing of my country home with more than 
common ardor, and with convictions of un- 
usual strength and clearness. 

And whether I should build a pigpen or a 
palace, these are the seven basic principles 
that I was determined should dominate. 

ist: The purpose must dictate the plan, 
no matter where it lead me. I will not 
crowd my foot into a boot that does not fit, 
merely because it seems to the eye a beauti- 
ful boot. It is because of the adherence to 
these principles that each of the world's 
great buildings differs from the next. The 
Parthenon, the Taj Mahal, the Doge's 
Palace, Giotto's Campanile and St. Peter's 
have nothing in common, so far as plan is 
concerned, because all had to serve a 
different end. 

2nd: My building must be of sound con- 
struction. What pleasure can anyone find 
in a structure that is evidently doomed to 
early collapse? It would be like doing ex- 
quisite carving on a snow man or building 
fine castles of tidal sand. Instinctively all 
the world resents flimsiness. 

3rd: Honesty. Many, many times I 
have heard the architect say to his client, 
in effect: “Now what shall 
we pretend this building is 
going to be? A New Eng- 
land homestead, a Swiss 
Chalet up in the Alps, a 
feudal Castle or a Greek 
temple looking on the sea? 
Of course if it is to be a New 
England homestead we must 
pretend that it has a big 
log fireplace and is built of 
hand-hewn timber; if it is 
to be a Swiss Chalet we 
must pretend that it has no 
plumbing; if a feudal Castle 
we must pretend that it is to 
resist the attack of bows 
and arrows or even of primi- 
tive guns; if a Greek tem- 
ple, we must pretend that it 
has neither roof nor chim- 
ney, as few windows as 
possible and of course no 
plumbing at all." 

Then, this first pretense 
settled, “Now, when shall 
we pretend it was built? In 
the r2th, r4th or 16th 
Century?” Followed by 
“What shall we pretend it 
is built of—marble, cut 
stone, pressed brick, tile or 
field stone? 

“Next, shall we pretend 
it is going to stand alone on 
a hil in 16th Century 

(Continued on page 112) 
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No especial architectural style was followed, the house 
growing naturally along lines that filled the site. Ma- 
sonry forms the first floor walls, with stucco and half- 
timber the others. Hand-hewn beams crop out here 
and there. Mr. Seton’s house is at Greenwich, Ct. 


The kitchen wing has become a quaint addition, with 

its vine-covered walls and overhanging story sup- 

ported by rough beams. The irregularities of the roof 

line and the rude boulders of the chimney are all part 
of a very natural and pleasing picture 


The niches in the kitchen 

chimney, it is said, have 

been reserved for the busts 

of cooks who slay in the 

household more than a 
year! 


The chimneys of Mr. 
Seton's house are fea- 
tured both by the material 
chosen for them and the 
style in which they are 
laid up 
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AN AUTUMN GARDENER’S RESUME 


Fall Brings Ideal Garden Weather, and Fortunately—For There are Many Preparations 
to be Made for Winter, and Many Things to be Planted 


HE first frost has come. Unobtrusively 

slipping into the lower corner of the 
garden between dark and dawn of a still, 
star-sprinkled night, it has brought half the 
dahlia show to a sorry end and sent the 
salvias to that heaven whither all good 
plants must go when they have had their 
fling of play and flaunting colors. 

A day of regrets? Yes, as one regrets the 
passing of any kind of beauty; but not a 
time for lamentations. For to the true gar- 
den lover those “melancholy days” of 
poetic tradition aré a misnomer, a jaundiced 
viewpoint upon a season that is full of pleas- 
ures. Golden days lie ahead, days replete 
with the glory of Michaelmas daisies and 
cosmos, of chrysanthemums and cone- 
flowers. The vegetable garden and the fruit 
trees are yielding their abundant harvest. 
Memories of past loveliness in blossom and 
leaf are still fresh, prospects of new enchant- 
ments will soon be realized. No, decidedly it 
is no time for lamentations. 

Ever since the days when the Hesperides 
invented arsenate of lead spray to keep the 
curculio worms out of Gæa’s golden apples, 
fall has been clean-up time in the garden. 
There are the dead flower and weed stalks 
to be gathered and burned along with the 
other inflammable refuse, that wintering- 
over disease germs and insect pests may not 
have that whereon to lay their heads. Tree 
leaves lie in deepening windrows waiting 
to be raked together and stored under cover 
for later use as mulch for the herbaceous 
border. Root crops are ripe and ready to be 
stored in boxes of dry sand in the cellar or 
packed amid hay in the root-house; toma- 
toes are waiting to be picked before frost 
kills them, that they may ripen slowly in- 
doors and bring September freshness to the 
November table. The gladioli, dahlias and 
other tender bulbs need digging, labeling 
and laying away where freezing weather 
cannot touch them, and the withering stalks 
of corn call for cutting and stacking in order 
that the tender trees and shrubs and roses 
may not lack protection against the win- 
ter's harshness. 


ND then, there are the thousand and 
one things, great and small, which 

bear more obviously upon the success of 
next year's garden. If you would have hun- 
dred-percent roses, for example, make up 
their bed before the ground freezes, digging 
it out to a depth of 2' and refilling with good 
loam into which has been mixed one-third 
its bulk of well-rotted manure. Again, 
should there be a bit of uncultivated ground 
which you plan to use next spring, plow or 
spade it over now, that the mellowing effects 
of the snow and frost may release its plant 
foods and loosen up the sods and clods. 
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ROBERT STELL 


Only those who have muttered unutterable 
things over grass-land that has been up- 
turned one day and planted the next can 
appreciate the full curse of such a garden's 
cloddiness. 

It is incontrovertible that much actual 
planting is best done in autumn. Indeed, fall 
is the only time for the successful setting of 
certain things, such as the spring-flowering 
bulbs. Consider the logic of the situation 
for a moment: 

Bulbs are complete plants in capsule 


_ form, in a manner of speaking. Within 


them are stored stalk, leaf and bud, but 
‘these cannot develop in full health unless 
roots are ready to gather and transmit food 
for their sustenance. If a tulip or narcissus 
or lily bulb becomes impatient and seeks to 
attain Nirvana without a good, solid under- 
pinning of roots, disappointment will be its 
lot. It may start, but it won't get there. 


O we plant in the fall, when the lower 

soil is still warm enough to start root 
growth which will be ready for renewed 
activity in the spring, but the upper has 
been sufficiently chilled to retard or entirely 
prevent development of the top growth. 
And we plant so that the crowns of the bulbs 
will be well below the surface—3" to 4" for 
the various narcissi, 3" to 5" for the hya- 
cinths, 4" to 6" in the case of the May- 
flowering tulips, and as much as 12” where 
the lily bulbs are of the largest size. 

Then, too, if we want flowering bulbs in 
the house this winter, we plant them in 
large and well drained pots six weeks or so 
before hard freezing weather, sinking the 
pots to the ground level and leaving them 
there until the near approach of winter 
warns that it is time to bring them into the 
house warmth and thereby start their upper 
growth. If such pots are planted and 
brought indoors at intervals they will do 
much to supply a succession of blossoms at a 
time when most garden products are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

It would be presumptuous, even did space 
permit, to set down here a list of the named 
varieties of hardy bulbs that your garden 
should include. There are so many superla- 
tively desirable narcissi, tulips, and so on, 
that selection had much better be left to 
individual taste and to the announcements 
which the best bulb growers are begging to 
send us about this time of year. Only one 
word of advice: buy good stock, even though 
it may seem expensive. There is no economy 
in spending half as much money for poor 
bulbs and getting one-tenth of the results. 

In the matter of herbaceous perennial 
flowers, the great majority of which are 
similarly adapted to fall planting for the 
simple reason that they are now making no 


top growth which would be harmed by in- 
terruption of root activities, it is possible 
to be rather more specific. Even though you 
cherish no desire for a garden rivaling Jo- 
seph's coat in its variety of hues, you really 
ought to give more than a thought to: 

TALL PERENNIALS: Anchusa (variety 
Dropmore), deep blue; Delphinium, various 
shades and combinations of blue and white; 
Foxglove (Digitalis), good foliage and vari- 
ous combinations of white, pink, rose and 
mottled flowers; Hollyhock, in a wide 
range of colors; Mallow (Hibiscus), enor- 
mous pink blossoms; Michaelmas Daisy 
(hardy aster), in many shades of blue and 
purple combined with white or golden yel- 
low. 

Meprum Tarr PERENNIALS: Canterbury 
Bells (Campanula), largely blues and whites, 
with some pink and rose; Columbine, blues, 
yellows and whites; Cornflower (Centaurea), 
blue, thistle-like flowers; Japanese Wind- 
flower (Anemone japonica), late blooming 
and white; Phlox in variety, but avoid the 
magenta shades; Iris and Peony, which are 
discussed elsewhere in this issue; Oriental 
Poppy, with gorgeous scarlet and black 
blossoms; Sweet William in many colors and 
combinations; Lemon and Orange Day 
Lilies (Hemerocallis); Gaillardia (perennial 
hybrids), yellow and crimson flowers. 

Low GROWING PERENNIALS: Arabis al- 
pina, early blooming and snowy white; 
Clove Pink (Dianthus plumarius), fragrant 
and combining many shades of red, pink 
and white; Candytuft (beris sempervirens), 
white; Gold Dust (Alyssum saxatile), yellow 
flowers in early spring; Moss Pink (Phlox 
subulata), lavender-pink, early; Coral Bells 
(Heuchera sanguinea), white, pink, rose and 
crimson flowers. 

Twenty-four of them, you see—and two 
hundred and forty more that are just about 
as deserving of mention have been omitted! 
Well— 


HEN the perennial flowers have been 

set out, either fresh plants or sections 
divided from the clumps that you already 
have (they should be planted six weeks or so 
before hard freezing weather, so that their 
roots may have time to become reestab- 
lished), the various trees and shrubs have 
their turn. Nursery stock of many kinds is 
ready now—deciduous ornamental and 
fruit trees, bush and cane fruits, flowering 
shrubs in wide variety. The only trouble 
is in deciding what to select from the 
available hundreds. 

Among the large sized ornamental and 
shade trees for the lawn or driveway the 
Norway and sugar maples are excellent. 
The European linden, too, attains magnifi- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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M. E. Hewitt 


Because the house is formal in design, the 
garden on the terrace near it ts also formal, 
the space being divided into beds edged with 
low box. The paths are of brick and stone 


Al the rear the garden rises to a higher ter- 
race. Shrubbery hedges it in, affording a 
green background for the garden statuary 
the wisteria-clad pergola and the flowers 
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The garden of Mrs. John Magee 
al Mt. Kisco, N. Y., shows an in- 
leresting use of tulips planted for- 
mally in box-edged beds. When 
the tulips have passed, the perenni- 
als, to which these beds also are 
planted, take their place and with 
occasional annuals, give a succes- 
sion of bloom, Mrs. Ellen Ship- 
man was the landscape architect 
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Perrett 
Mrs. Horace A. Sak’s garden at Elberon, N. J., A turf ramp and gradual steps lead from the 
might be called a concentric garden. Its oul- garden to the level of the house, forming the 
side wall is shrubbery, then comes a circular main axis of the design. There is also a cross 
herbaceous border. This is rimmed by a turf path, terminating in the simple seat set against 
path which ends when the circular rose bed is the shrubbery, as shown in the photograph above. 
reached. For background the roses have a low A peaceful garden, this, enclosed, full of color, 
hedge clipped into occasional accent points. easy to the eye and yel containing in its bounds 
Another band of turf and then the circular pool a ‘great variety of flowers and shrubs 


From this peaceful garden the way 
leads out to the world through a 
wooden gate of simple and ade- 
quate design. Flowers on each side 
furnish a last glimpse of color, 
and the path is soft to the feet as 
only a turf path can be. Elsa 
Rehmann, landscape architect; 
Verna Cook Salomonsky, de- 
signer of the gate 
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A wrought iron gate breaks the wall 
that. encloses the forecourt garden. of 
this little English cottage. Beyond 
is a glimpse of the cool, vine-shaded 
portico. This to be found in Kent 


Drix Duryea 


Although the forecourt is floored with brick, The forecourt is broken up into a number of 
there are pockets of soil by the house for vines interesting enclosures by low brick walls. 
and shrubs. The rude table and bench witness Pathside beds afford space for flowers and 


how pleasant a spot this is to live in vines that seem almost as old as the house itself 
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The characteristic 
Spanish table, 
with wrought iron 
under-bracing, 
and Spanish 
chairs of the two 
types most fre- 
quently found in 
old Spain. These 
reproductions are 
from the Kensing- 
ton Co. 


y 
THE TRUE FURNITURE OF OLD SPAIN 


The Trend of Architecture Inspires Modern Reproductions 
of the Ancient and Interesting Forms of Mudejar 


T is a seeming paradox that with our 

increasing interest in the simpler kind of 
home and our awakening to the value of 
plain surfaces of wall, we should have such a 
liking for the ornate furniture of older Spain. 
This however, is quite consistent and readily 
explained. In the first place, a plain surface 
is the best foil or background for anything 
ornamental; and again, the 
furniture of Spain’s golden 
16th Century has the naive 
spirit of our picturesque stucco 
houses in the west. 

In selecting Spanish furn:- 
ture, whether original pieces or 
those now being made in this 
country, it is well to -know 
wherein lies the secret of its 
charm. It is well, too, to know 
how to avoid the indiscrimi- 
nate buying of Spanish things 
just because they are from 
Spain or are called Spanish. In 
the few words which follow, 
the uninitiated should find 
much to guide them; and a few 
visits to the Hispanic Museum 
in New York should help fix in 
the mind the various types and 
kinds of furniture used in Spain 
when at the height of her glory. 


The unique character of this 
stes» COOGLE 


HORACE MORAN 


furniture is due to the fact that it was exe- 
cuted by Moorish craftsmen working for 
their Christian conquerors in the flood tide 
of the Renaissance. This resulted in an 
adaptation of classic forms but without the 
architectural columns, cornices and other 
details used by the Italian furniture makers, 
the Moorish workman having brought with 
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him the Arabian tradition of simple forms 
with surfaces of conventional yet playful 
detail. This tradition he preserved. 

The Arabian ornament has a geometric 
basis and is not florid or naturalistic; and 
this ornament and the cabinet-work on 
which it is applied, are not the sophisticated 
production to be found in the work of Italy. 

There is a curious, almost 
crude, use of the wood (usually 
walnut) in which the most di- 
rect and solid methods of con- 
struction are employed, and 
the carving is commonly based 
upon a succession of chisel cuts. 
The simple forms invited the 
use of a surface treatment with 
wrought-iron locks, corners, 
braces and handles of great 
decorative value, the Spanish 
craftsmen being most skilful 
in the use of this metal. 

This type of furniture is 
known in Spain as Mudejar, 
and is much sought by the 
Spanish nobleman, who usu- 
ally keeps his collection of mas- 


A reproduction of the Var- 
gueno, which was a chest 
mounted on a stand or small 
table. It is one of the most 
distinctly Spanish pieces 
__of the Mudejar type 
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ter-pieces of this period in spe- 
cial rooms. It must be remem- 
bered that the Spaniard of 
wealth today lives with furni- 
ture of a later period, decidedly 
French in character, and that 
only within the last decade 
bas he learned to appreciate 
the unique quality of his own 
native art of the Golden Cen- 
tury. 

As we are in the beginning of 
a decided Spanish vogue in this 
country, those who would in- 
dulge in it should avoid the de- 
based Spanish work which be- 
gan to appear in the 17th Cen- 
tury and known as Baroque, 
and continued through the 
18th, in a rather sorry inter- 
pretation of contemporary 
French and English work. 

It should also be borne in 
mind that an array of priests’ 
robes, carved figures of saints 
and other impedimenta of the 
Spanish church will not make a 
domestic interior, and that ef- 


A large Spanish table, an 
antique example of the char- 
acteristic type, with typical 
wrought iron under-bracing 
and turned, canted legs 
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forts in this direction only de- 
tract from the stately poise 
and simplicity of a Spanish 
home. 

On the Island of Majorca, 
remote from the mainland of 
Spain, may be seen homes with 
the undisturbed furnishings of 
Renaissance days and still oc- 
cupied by direct descendants of 
the original owners. Although 
sometimes sumptuous, the 
calm and simplicity of these 
interiors is astonishing and is 
in great measure due to the im- 
portant part played by the 
furniture without the confusing 
array of useless things with 
which we Americans seem to 
litter our rooms. 

A volume would be required 
to set forth all the different 
pieces of characteristic Span- 
ish furniture to say nothing of 
the many other features that 
make a room look Spanish. 
The following is but an outline 

(Continued on page 136) 


Chairs, chests and a wall 
table, in a gallery of antique 
Spanish furniture. The illus- 
trations on this page are by 
courtesy of William Helburn 
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and THEIR QUALITIES 


The Characteristics of the Only Napless Eastern Rug Are the Result 


MONG Oriental rugs the Khilim occu- 

pies a unique position. Wherever the 
pile carpets are made, Khilims are generally 
made, too; the same dyes are used, and in 
some cases the same patterns, yet it is im- 
possible to mistake a Khilim: it is recog- 
nizable at a glance. 

In the first place (excepting the Soumak) 
it is the only napless rug that is made in the 
East; the knots that are used in every other 
Oriental fabric are, in the Khilim, replaced 
by a form of weaving which can be traced 
back to ancient Egyptian and Babylonian 
times, before the pile fabrics had been 
evolved. This alone gives an interest to the 
Khilim, and its peculiar characteristics are 
due largely to this primitive form of weav- 
ing. 

“The weft threads are of wool twisted so 
tightly that the yarn looks almost like linen; 
these are dyed, and the pattern is worked 
out by passing them over and under the 
warp threads which are stronger and stouter 
than those of the pile rugs. A shuttle and 
needle are used for binding the weft threads 
which are never carried beyond the edge of 
each figure in the pattern, but finished off 
neatly so that the rug is exactly the same on 
both sides; the word '* Khilim" in fact means 
* double-faced", though tufts of wool and 
loose ends are left at the back on some of the 
coarser makes. Each change of color is 
marked by an open space between the warp 
threads so that the pattern when it is com- 
plete looks something like a coarse insertion. 


of a Primitive Form of Weaving 


A. T. WOLFE 
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The Karamanian rugs are made by 

nomad tribes of Turkoman origin. 

Large numbers were once imported into 
Europe 


This is the first of a series of articles on the 
various kinds of Oriental rugs to appear in 
House & GangDEN. The author of this series, 
Mr. A. T. Wolfe, an English authority on 
this subject, is well known to readers of 
House & GARDEN. In the November issue he 
will consider Kirmans, rugs whose beauty 
Marco Polo noted in 1270 on the occasion of 
his visit to Kirma, that strangely isolated and 
protected city in southern Persia. Their old 
tradition is still fairly well maintained 


On account of the method of weaving, the 
designs have to be stiff, geometric, and 
planned on rectilinear lines. The colors, each 
ending abruptly without the softening, 
blending effect of a pile, would be harsh in 
effect, almost crude, if it were not for the 
, extraordinary cunning and skill with which 
the pattern is arranged. Serrated and in- 
dented, with cleverly planned irregularities 
of the straight lines, and skilful handling of 
the *latch-hook" and other Eastern sym- 
bols, each field of color is made to pass in- 
sensibly into the next, and the impression 
of blending and harmony is produced. 

In the ordinary course of buying and 
selling the one term “Khilim” is applied 
indiscriminately for all carpets thus woven. 
The Persian kinds are sometimes spelled as 
Ghileem (or Gileem), the Turkish Khilim, 
Kilim (or Killim), but even this distinction 
is far from general. In America, Kishilim 
is the generic term—this is quite erroneous. 
This Kis-Khilim is peculiar to Turkey, and 
its exclusive meaning is “girl-rug” because, 
according to an old Turkish tradition, it is 
made by Mohammedan girls who are about 
to be married. In Turkey rug-making ranks 
highly as an accomplishment, and these are 
woven by the betrothed girl for her suitor 
in order to demonstrate her taste and her 
skill; naturally she does her best, and most 
of the Kis-Khilims show rare workmanship 
and quality. Talismanic devices of some 
kind are often fastened to the warp 

(Continued on page 120) 


This Karamanian 
Khilim has a border 
in old rose and the 
center. pattern of light 
blue. Horizontal 
stripes in the manner 
of Bagdad portières 
are often used in these 
rugs 
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Mark of the Kur- The mark of the 
distan Khilim Shirvan Khilim 


Another variety of a Kurdish Khi- 

lim. The blues, yellows, and greens 

are dark in tone, while the red is 

subdued, and black and white is 
cleverly introduced 


The Kurdish Khilim resembles the 
Karamanian but is rather finer and 
better woven. Blue is the predomi- 
nating color inthe camel rug of Kur- 
dish make illustrated above 


Mark of the Schna Mark of the Sehna 
Khilim Khilim 


Mark of the Kis Mark of the Shirvan 
Khilim Khilim 


Shirvan Khilims are woven all in one 
piece of an excellent wool yarn and are 
characterized by horizontal stripes run- 
ning from edge to edge without a border 


The Kurdish Khilim has large 

diamond shaped figures enclosing 

a smaller design, and, like the 

Karamanian, is quiet in color- 

ing. This ome is brick color wilh 
blue and white 


The intricate pattern of the Sehna 

Khilim closely follows that of the 

pile rug. Woven from the best mate- 

rials it is fine in texture. The one to 

the left combines old rose, light blue, 
and green 
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THE GARDEN of SWEET PERFUMES 


Color, Form, Habit—with These in View We Are Accustomed to Choose Our Flowers 
Let Us Now Delight Our Sense of Smell as Well as Sight 


i is appreciate a garden to the very fullest 
extent, all our senses are called into 
play. Our eyes ought to be as sensitive to 
color as a painter’s and to form as a sculp- 
tor’s. Our ears should be attuned as a 
musician’s to every bird note and to the 
very faintest rustle of the leaves. We 
should be conscious of the very feel of the 
earth and of the grass under our feet, and 
be keen to every flower fragrance wafted to 
us on the tiniest breeze. In fact, fragrance 
is to some the living essence of a garden. 

No two people are endowed alike and 
even quite normal people have senses in 
different degrees of perfection and of culti- 
vation. I know some people who will toler- 
ate without a qualm the most violent color 
discord in a garden and yet be disagreeably 
impressed by the scent of a few marigolds. 
There are some who, altogether unmoved by 
the beauty of a garden’s form, by the static 
grace of flower stalks, by the rhythm of 
flower distribution in a garden, are caught in 
ecstasy by a bit of lemon verbena. 

To those who are deprived of the sense of 
smell, the world of fragrance must seem very 
wonderful, indeed. It must seem like a lost 
art to them. I have often wondered whether 
they can fully appreciate the references to 
lavender and rosemary in the poets and 
whether they can fully catch the sweet ro- 
mance of the past, of dainty ladies in crino- 
lines making pot-pourri of rose petals—for is 
not this storing of faded flowers, this laying 
things away in lavender, but gathering up 
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memories of bygone days spent in the sur- 
roundings of lovely gardens? 

On the other hand, it seems all but mirac- 
ulous that one may be blind and still enjoy 
a garden, be it a garden with fragrance, a 
garden with violets and pansies, primroses 
and daffodils, stocks and mignonette, iris 
and lilies, sweet peas and sweet scabiosa. I 
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FRAGRANT PLANTS 


Flowers 


Rock cress 

Sweet Woodruff 
Wallflower 
Stocks 

Clematis 
Lily-of-the-valley 
Scotch pink 

Gas plant 
Plantain lily (funkia) 
Lemon lily 
Lavender 
Evening primrose 
Peony 

Heliotrope 
Mignonette 

Rose 


Madonna lily 


Shrubs 
Azalea 
Lilac 
Fragrant honeysuckle 
Magnolia 
Strawberry shrub 
Sweet pepper bush 
Syringa 
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have often wondered whether to a person 
with the hypersensitiveness of the blind the 
intermingling of flower fragrance seems like 
the intermingling of flower color to one who 
has sight, and whether it presents the same 
difficulties and pleasures. Is this mingled 
fragrance just a riotous tangle or something 
inexpressibly subtle—quite too subtle for 
one who has the aid of sight—just as color 
in a garden may sometimes be one and some- 
times the other, too. 

It is not in this way, however, that we 
would use fragrance in a garden. We would 
not mingle them without discrimination. 
Each fragrance in itself is too precious, too 
significant. Think of all the many kinds of 
fragrance of flower and leaf and woody stem. 
There are the aromatic thyme and bee 
balm, the sweet scented rose geranium and 
heliotrope. There is the overwhelming love- 
liness of honeysuckle, the daintiness of vio- 
lets and lilies-of-the-valley, the alluring 
clove delicacy of pinks. There are the cloy- 
ing hyacinths, the sweet smelling roses and 
lilies. There is the heavy sweetness of privet 
flowers so soothing to some, so disagreeable 
to others; there is the subtle, penetrating 
quality of water-lilies; there is the hot 
pungency of marigolds. here is the fra- 
grance of lindens and Paulownia trees in ` 
flower, and the sweetness of swamp magno- 
lias; there are the pines and the balsam firs 
with refreshing fragrances unlike any other. 
There is hawthorn with a fragrance that 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Somchow, the garden of sweetly 
scented plants seems to lend it- 
self especially to a circular plan. 
Within such a ring of fragrance 
the perfume is caught and held 
and deliciously blended 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD 


Harting 


The drawing room in the New York home of Mrs. 
Newbold Le Roy Edgar is an instance of how 
livable and attractive a long, narrow room can be 
made when the furniture is cleverly arranged and 
grouped. The desk with its attendant low bookcase 


Google 


and bench, together with a comfortable chair on 
either side, occupies the recess in a shallow bay 
window. This is the main group. By the fireplace 
one finds a small arm chair and table; a low, small 
sofa and commode occupy the other wall 
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INTERIORS 
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— 
Bradley & Merrill 


The room shown on this 
page is used as a living 
room and dining room 
combined. Above is the 
dining end. Walnut 
furnilure allernates with 
pieces painted a cool, 
clear green. Mrs. Gil- 
lette Nichols, decorator 


The striking feature is 
the paper with its trop- 
ical foliage in brilliant . 
colors against a pale 
green. To tone in 
with this the wood- 
work was painted light 
green. The curtains 
are of apricot taffeta 
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A striking color scheme 
has been followed in 
this dining room in an 
English house. The 
walls are lapis lazuli 
blue and the chairs dull 
gilt. Further notes are 
added by the orange 
cloth and gray carpet 


The arrangement of 
furniture in this room is 
responsible for much of 
its charm. Windows 
hung in putty colored 
gause and satin make an 
excellent background for 
Sofa, tables and chairs. 
Helen Criss, decorator 
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IDEA 


The Small Gardens of England Contain the Essence of Good Garden Design and 
Are Rich in Suggestions for Gardens in This Country 


HY is it that one usually returns 

from abroad with the feeling that 
English cottage gardens are, after all, 
the most completely satisfying in the 
world? They certainly have none of 
the richness and variety of the Renais- 
sance gardens in Italy, nor have they 
the amazing scale of the French gardens 
of Le Notre’s period; and compared 
with the larger gardens of England, for 
the best of which, by the way, they 
have furnished the inspiration, their 
scope is decidedly limited. Yet for 
some reason they win one’s affection in 
a way these other gardens are unable 
to do. 

They are so simply arranged, and the 
plants used in them are so familiar, that 
one wonders why it should be difficult 
to transfer their unique qualities to 
gardens here. Perhaps it is because we 
are tempted to be a little more ambi- 
tious than the cottage gardener was 
when he set out his garden. We 
aren’t quite sure that our own 
garden can become as delightful 
as the cottage gardens we have 
admired unless it be more con- 


up to the house so that one steps 
from the doorway directly onto a 
flower-bordered path or terrace 


RICHARD H. PRATT 


The true cottage garden snuggles 


In the garden above local ma- 
terials are sensibly used, and the 
planting, consisting largely of 
lavender, is very simply handled 


sciously designed and ornamented. We 
start out to make a simple garden; but 
we become anxious, and our garden be- 
comes sophisticated. 

Let us see just how an English cottage 
garden is made. In the first place it 
doesn’t set out to be so much a flower 
garden as a decorative dooryard. Its 
owner has a small plot of ground and 
he wants to make it attractive. He 
needs an entrance pathway, and as he 
wants it to be beautiful he borders it 
with flowers. If he wants places to sit 
on either side of his little plot he puts 
seats thereandconnects them asdirectly 
as possible with a path. This cross 
path he also lines with flowers, and he 
shades the seats with a tree or an arbor. 
He wants protection from the roadway 
and he wants seclusion, so he either 
plants a hedge around his plot or builds 
a fence and covers it with vines. He 
plants flowers or small shrubs against 

his cottage to soften the ground 
line, and he also plants flowers 
where they will have the back- 
ground of the hedge or the vine- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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The application of the cottage garden idea on the some- 
what larger place is illustrated below, where the planning 
and the planting make no effort to be sophisticated 


This border of lupins, planted under posts-and-chains 
clustered with climbing roses, shows the value of avoiding 
too great a variety of flowers in a small cottage garden 
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This enclosure is, in character and 
design, somewhat more than a fence. 
It is a wooden wall, with all the 
sense of solidity and stability that 
differentiates a wall and fence. The 
flat wooden balusters are excellently 
in keeping with the formal quality of 
the brick house. The architects were 
Murphy & Dana 


Here the outer wall of the enclosure is 
treated as an abutment, or continuation 
of the wall of the house. Running back 


from this, the enclosure is an open lattice, 


and the door, with turned spindles, is 
painted apple green. The architect is 
Edward L. Palmer 


The importance and desirability 
of treating enclosures in an attrac- 
tive way has become so widely felt 
that several manufacturers of mill 
woodwork have produced a variety 
of columns, posts, pergola rafters 
and material for lattices, which 
may be assembled to fit the special 
requirements of specific places 
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SIX STYLES FOR 
THE ENCLOSURE 


The architects of this English type of 
country house have utilized as an 
enclosure a frank version of the old 
familiar picket fence, which, in its 
relation to the simple and pic- 
turesque character of the house, is 
both effective and suitable. Good- 
win, Bullard and Woolsey were 
the architects 


The rear door and service walk are behind 

a low stone wall, which is designed so 

that its tall stone posts make spaces for 

panels of wooden fence, painted white. 

The materials for these fence panels are 

ready-made, and consist of mill cut rails 
and notched slats 


Here the enclosure is a simple 
lattice, incorporated with the ga- 
rage, which ts connected with the 
house by a covered entry. The 
lattice is painted dark green, and 
when vines have been trained over it 
its part in the design of the whole 
house will be complete. The archi- 
tect is Edward L. Palmer 
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HOUSE 


A Questionnaire Which Summarizes the Essentials 


ITH the increasing popularity of al- 

tering and remodeling old houses 
many special questions and special prob- 
lems are involved. Sometimes it seems diffi- 
cult to know where to begin the undertak- 
ing, and this questionnaire is written with a 
view to systematically tabulate the essen- 
tials, as a means of proceeding more expe- 
ditiously with the business of getting esti- 
mates and putting the work in execution. 

Throughout thequestionnaire,theprospec- 
tive builder will do well to keep in mind the 
distinction between altering and remodel- 
ing. The first is used to designate the old 
house in which changes are to be made with- 
out radically transforming the whole plan 
and exterior. The second applies to the old 
house which is to be entirely transformed so 
that its original appearance will be unrecog- 
nizable in the finished house. 

The House & GARDEN Information Ser- 
vice receives many questions on the altering 
or remodeling of old houses, and many of 
these are difficult to answer helpfully be- 
cause of an inadequate presentation of the 
essential conditions, as well as of the pro- 
spective builders' intentions. Our service 
consists of-‘advice and suggestion, not of 
actual planning, which should be in the 
province of owner or architect, or of both in 
conjunction. 


1. Is the project one of alteration or of 
remodeling? 


2. What is the maximum amount of 
money available for the work? 


3. Will it permit of enlargement of the 
present house, or must the alterations be 
confined to the changing of partitions, etc.? 


4. Would the existing house, and the 
changed house as contemplated, allow of 
distributing the cost over a period of years 
by making the most important changes at 
once, and making further additions and im- 
provements at a future time? 


5. This is a triple question, calling for 
answers to three fundamental points: 

(a) What portions of the house will be 
retained as they now are? 

(b) What portions of the house, as now 
existing, will be eliminated? 

(c) What new rooms, wings or other major 
changes will be added? 

To determine upon these three fundamentals 
accurately and. systematically, it is necessary 
to make a measured drawing of the plans and 
of the four exteriors of the existing house. 
Over these drawings, the alterations and addi- 
tions can be planned and studied on tracing 
paper. 


6. Will the exterior alterations express 
an architectural style other than that of the 
house? 


— 


Google 


of Altering and Remodeling 


If so, the style should be considered with due 
regard for existing local types, as well as with 
regard to personal preferences. In the case of a 
quaint old farmhouse, alteration is better 
than complete remodeling. If the character 
and charm of the old house can be preserved, 
the owner has a distinct advantage over the 
owner of the average new house. 


7. Will the exterior alterations call for 
such added features as new entrance, new 
shutters, new windows, window boxes, etc.? 

Considerable economy can be effected by 
utilizing “stock”, or ready-made entrances, 
doors, windows, dormers, shutters, etc., which 
nowadays are well designed, well made and 
less expensive than made-to-order work. 


8. Are there to be new porches, or alter- 
ation of existing porches? 


9. Will new fireplaces within call for new 
chimneys, or for re-building of existing 
chimneys? 

The necessity of fireproofing the connec- 
tions of new chimneys with old houses is an 
important one, and should be given careful 
attention. 

The items covered in Questions 7, 8 and 9 
should be shown in the tracings mentioned un- 
der Question 5. For the sake of clearness, it is 
a good idea to use three kinds of indication on 
the tracings, such as lead-pencil lines for 
existing portions of house which are to re- 
main, dotted pencil lines for portions to be 
eliminated, and ink or colored pencil lines for 
new work and additions. This method of in- 
dication will avoid much confusion, and help 
in planning the changes. 


10. Will the exterior alterations call for 
painting, or for stucco on metal lath, applied 
over the existing exterior? 


11. Does the condition of the house ne- 
cessitate an entirely new roof? 


12. Is the roof structure sufficiently 
sound to allow of laying a new roof over the 
old one? 


13. If a new roof is not necessary, will the 
existing roof require extensive repairs? 


14. Will the alteration work call for new 
metal roof flashings? New gutters and rain 
leaders? 3 


15. Will there be a garage, either incor- 
porated with the house, or as a separate 
building? 


16. Will the interior changes call for new 
floors? 


17. What new rooms on first floor? 


18. What new rooms on second floor? 


Answers to this, as well as to preceding 
question will depend largely upon existing 
conditions. Main bearing partitions should 
not be entirely removed, and economy as well 
as safety will be served by preserving intact as 
many of the existing partitions as possible. 


19. What new closets, throughout the 
house? 


20. What wall treatments, such as panel- 
ing, paint, plaster finishes, wall-board, or 
papered walls, in the different rooms 
throughout the house? 


21. Will there be any new bathrooms? 
If so, list fixtures, as well as new fixtures 
for old bathrooms. 


22. What new hardware and lighting 
fixtures throughout the house? 


23. What new doors? 

Items involved in this question, as well as in 
Questions 21 and 22 should be systematically 
listed, either by rooms or under general head 
of “hardware list", etc. Designs may be 
selected from manufacturer's catalogs, which 
may be sent for, or seen in the offices of con- 
tractor or architect. Note should be made on 
lists of manufacturer's name, catalog number, 
and approximate retail price. 


24. Will there be a new heating plant? 


25. Will there be new electric wiring 
and outlets? 

The location of outlets is best determined 
after the floor plans are finally decided upon. 


` 26. Will there be new kitchen or laundry 
equipment? 


YSTEMATIC thinking and planning will 

greatly simplify any building project 
and save expensive after-thoughts. This is 
doubly true in an alteration or remodeling 
project, where not only the construction of 
new work, but the elimination, salvage, or 
changing of existing work must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. It is exactly this kind of 
systematic thinking that constitutes a large 
part of the architect’s training. He does not 
go off on a hunt for lighting fixtures until he 
knows exactly what rooms are to be fitted 
with lighting fixtures. He begins at the be- 
ginning and plans every detail of the work 
in its logical sequence, because in building, 
one thing always depends on another, start- 
ing with the basic area of the house and 
ramifying, from that, into as small a detail 
as window-catches. By adopting, to some 
degree, the architect’s methodical thinking 
and planning, the prospective builder will 
be able to meet the architect half way, and 
to insure for himself a finished house which 
will be very close to his ideal, or which may 
even exceed it. 
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This house of local stone is built into the grade of a sloping site. An 
interesting detail is the outline of an heirloom candlestick, utilized for 
the piercings in the upper panels of the shutters 
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A stone retaining wall, with an attractively de- 
signed gate, marks the transition in grade from the 
lower lawn to the upper portion. This is the home 
of Kenneth K. Kirwan, Guilford, Baltimore, Md.. 
of which W. H. Emory, Jr., was ihe architec 
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KITCHEN 


Efficiency and economy of plan characterize the 
interior arrangement of this house. The kitchen 
and pantry, with maid’s room and back stairs are 
planned with the utmost compaclness. The main 
hall carries through from entrance to garden fronts 


THREE 
LIVABLE HOUSES 
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The treatment of the entrance front, with its 
lall pilasters and omission of the usual eaves, is 
unusual and effective, adding classic dignity 
without destroying the simplicity of the house. 
The hooded door is consistently designed 


The plan is a simple one, based on the idea of 
a central hall carrying through, and of putting 
all the service accommodations in a one-story 
wing. It is the home of Charles C. Worth, Hack- 
ensack, N. J., Aymar Embury HH, architect 
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The dignity of Colonial and Early American archi- 
tecture will never be excelled, nor is a more suitable 
general type for this country ever likely to be 
evolved. The design of the colonnaded, flat-arched 
porte-cochére is unusually graceful and effective 
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The planning of so large a house allows ample 
accommodation for living and entertaining. This 

house, designed for T. R. Van Dyck by Aymar 

j Embury II, is one of a pair of houses at Hacken- 
$ sack, N. J., the other being illustrated. opposite 
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Phlox subidata, creep- 
ing phlox, is among 
the glories of spring. 
It comes in white, 
pink and lavender 


Phlox paniculata in 
its colorful hybrids is 
the maixstay of the 
perennial border 
through August 


ec HE glory of the garden", as Mr. 

Kipling says, "glorifieth everyone", 
and not the least of its glories is the Phlox 
Family. Its members are both beautiful 
and useful; and, like other families, some 
are Marys and some are Marthas. Some 
bloom when bloom is plentiful; others take 
up their work when bloom is scarce. It 
might be possible to have a 
spring garden without the 
broad drifts of creeping phlox, 
for at such a season tulips, 
narcissi, arabis, forget-me- 
nots, pansies and a score 
more of lovely things glorify 
the days, but it is well nigh 
impossible to make a mid- 
summer garden full of color 
tones and mounting flower 
heads without the varieties 
of Phlox paniculata. 

Another advantage this re- 
markable flower family offers 
is that each member is quite 
a distinct personality with a 
distinct vocation in garden 
work. Like a family in which 
one son is definitely suited for 
medicine, another for law, 
another for the church, a 
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MEETING 


the 


PHLOX FAMILY 


A Colorful and Abundant 
Group of Flowers 


family in which one girl goes into business 
as her logical calling in life, another 
to motherhood and a third to one of the arts. 
That sort of family makes a name for itself; 
its members serve a definite purpose in the 
world. Just so the Phlox Family. It has so 
provedits usefulness that without its various 
members the garden would be poor indeed. 

Being very much individuals, each type 
requires its own kind of place and treatment 
in the garden and, given these, will flower 
abundantly in its appointed season. Spring 
brings Phlox subulata, creeping phlox. You 
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Among the prostrate 
varieties ts Phlox sto- 
lonifera, with flowers 
in purple or violet 
about a foot high 


associate it with gently sloping banks, with 
the dip and curve of rocks, with sleepy quiet 
corners of graveyards, with prim border 
edgings. It comes in a variety of gentle 
tones, for hybridizers have softened the 
magenta that used to give it a bad name 
among meticulous gardeners. There is a 
white, a rosy pink, a lilac. At flowering 
time the foliage is com- 
pletely hidden by the tiny 
blossoms. Then follows a 
period when the dead flower 
heads make it appear rusty, 
after which the foliage be- 
comes evident again and 
stays a nice, soft green mat 
throughout the season. It 
wants a moist soil, but when 
there is too much rain it is 
apt to rot away. In such 
weather, clip off the plants 
close to the ground after 
flowering. 
(Continued on page 96) 


Wild Sweet William, Phlox 
divaricata, thrives in half- 
shade and is especially suti- 
able for woodland planting 
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A GARDEN IN THE HEART OF TOWN 


One of the most skilfully 
and beautifully handled 
timon gardens in New York 
City is this one which was 
designed by Ruth Dean, 
landscape architect 


The fountain is of stone 
and stucco and ends ef- 
fectively the paved terrace 
lined with evergreen and 
lowering shrubs backed by 

a stuccoed enclosure ` 
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Through a graceful doorway one A jog at one end of the dining room 
catches a glimpse of picturesque, provides an effective setting for the 
winding stairs with wrought-iron sideboard. This is balanced by two 
balusters, a nice contrast to the walls decorative glazed. china cupboards 
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Plaster walls painted in a formalized flower design and 
outlined in cream-colored woodwork bring a feeling of the 
out-of-doors to the dining room. Designed by Heathcote 


Woolsey and James C. McClymont, associate architects 


THE HOME OF 
MISS MARJORIE RAMBEAU 


Van Anda 
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A LITTLE CARVING HERE AND THERE 


Somber Architectural Dignity Takes On a Pleasing Grace When 
Wosd-Carving Is Intelligently Used 


HANNA TACHAU 


been accepted as inspira- 
tions for our own domestic 
building. It is mostly from 
them that we have learned 
the decorative possibilities 
of wood. Early paneled 
walls were undoubtedly first 
devised as the best means 
of introducing warmth and 
color into the cold austerity 
of stone interiors, and crafts- 
men soon recognized the 
inherent beauty of wood. 
The intricate delicacy and 
marvelous elaborateness of 
Gothic wood-carving still 
remain to us as one of the 
wonders of decorative art. 
'The greatest skill and finest 
workmanship were of course 
lavished upon churches and 
cathedrals, but mediaeval 
castles and dwellings also 
received the inspired atten- 
tion of the worker in wood. 
Today the same condi- 
tion holds good—craftsmen 
(Continued on page 122) 


HEN one enters a 
room that is beauti- 

fully proportioned, where 
the openings—the doors, 
windows, fireplace — all 
have been located with 
a nice sense of balance; 
where walls have been well 
spaced, and the height of 
the ceiling considered in its 
relation to the walls and 
floor area, one immediately 
feels its satisfying beauty 
even though it has no other 
decoration. But when we 
do undertake to further em- 
bellish such a room, we 
must approach it architec- 
turally, for decoration in its 
best sense has never been 
conceived as an end in it- 
self, but as an accessory, an 
enricher of the architecture 
from which it springs. 
In our way of living, we 
have much in common with 
the English, and many cf 
their beautiful homes have 
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Wood carving was used Otherwise discreetly pan- 
generously in Elizabethan eled, this Georgian library 
pric and ad grs et becomes qiie decorative 

rior, desig in tha pif , with iis balanced book- 
dur pe p^ on cases lerminaling in curved 
wo us entifully. and carved tops. John 
Frank J. Forster, architect Russell Pope, architect 
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For a desk or in the library, 
one may use the Continental 
type of telephone set in which 
receiver and transmitter are 
in one piece. These also are 
equipped with dials 


The bedside house phone 

with the dial system is a 

simple, private and easily 

managed method of intimate 

communication with servants 

or other members of tke 
family 


In the kitchen, the wall set 
is more convenient because, 
occupying only a little space, 
it can be placed out of the way 
of the worker and yet be con- 


venient to reach 
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TALKING POINTS 
IN THE HOME 


The Convenience of 
The Telephone 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


HERE seems always to be some bar- 

rier between real modernity and con- 
venience existing even in the most up-to- 
date dwelling places. We do not mean that 
there are not homes today with the most 
modern conveniences, but rather that there 
are many homes in which the final crown 
could be placed and where it is not at 
present. 

In the matter of inter-room communica- 
tions, we think that we have seen more 
inconvenience than in any one department 
in the “big” house. We ourselves have 
carefully used the bell calling the maid or 
the bell calling the pantry and have never 
achieved either—if answering our summons 
was proof of our ringing having been heard. 
So have we starved or gone improperly 
booted, needing help and getting none. 

But worse still it is for madam or master 
who lives continually in the big house with 
inadequate means of communication be- 
tween the rooms of the house itself, without 
means to talk with chauffeur, gardener, 
dairy man, groom, chef, cook, laundress, 
or what not. Sometimes this condition is 
mitigated by an old-fashioned announcer 
and bell or by an inadequate two station 
telephone system which is exceedingly 
choosy and works only when it feels talka- 
tive instead of when you do! 

Therefore, considering the difficulties of 
this communicating darkness, we have 
thought it fitting to tell you something of 
the practical systems with which to tie up 
your home so that every one and anyone 
can talk to each and every room or house 
department and be perfectly sure (if the 
installation be made right) that the tele- 
phone will work. 

In the main there are two large classes of 
inter-communicating telephones: one known 
as a cable system and the other as the auto- 
matic (and often the selector). You proba- 
bly are familiar with the outward appear- 
ances of the multiple cable, which confronts 
you often in the push button apartment, 
where you push a button and then talk up 
stairs. Sometimes you can hear, sometimes 
you can talk, but often you can do neither 
in the proper sequence. This is not always 
due to the telephone by any means, but to 
the way some cheap contractor has con- 
trived to spoil its chances by a bad installa- 
tion. 

Well, as we were saying, the various push 
button systems come under this head. In 
them, every station is its own switchboard 
and you make your own connections by 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The woodwork in the 
room above has been 
stained a lovely silvery 
gray to tone in with the 
silver background of the 
Chinese painted panel M. E. Hewitt 
above the mantel An unusual color scheme is the feature of the attractive little morning 
room shown above. Silver tea box paper covers the walls making an 
excellent foil for the jade green woodwork and red lacquer furniture. 
Courtesy of the Harry Meyers Company 
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The Chinese panel above 

in vivid colors on a gold 

ground is used in a nar- 

row hall with sea-green 

walls and gold woodwork. 

Both panels were painted 
by Maud Earl 


el 
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In this silver, red and 
green room the hangings 
are jade satin and the 
under curtains silver 
gauze. Additional colors 
are found in the old 
Chinese screen and print 
framed in red lacquer 


ROOMS of 
SILVER 
and GOLD 
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(Above) Cream colored 
pollery tray inkstand, 
$12.50. Flower urn, 7” 
high, $6.25. Parchment 
paper portfolio deco- 
rated with print of ship, 
$3.75. Stationery rack 
covered in Italian pa- 


per, $11.75 


This unusual and smart 
cigarette box, shaped like 
a small book, #8 covered 
in decorative paper with 
an old French print on 
the cover, 414" x 3", 


$6.25 


There are always uses 
for small boxes on a 


desk. This round brass 


one is $3.25 


Desk sel including scis- 
sors and paper culter in 
rose or blue leather with 
gold tooling, $31.50. 
Dolphin glass candle 

sticks in clear glass or 
amber, $20.50 a pair 
Parchment scrapbasket 
with Godey pri, 


$12.50 
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A reproduction of an old brass 
snuf box with an amusing 
etched decoration can be used 
for stamps, 3%" long, $5 


Pewter is effective on a 
man’s desk. Inkwell, 
$6.75, pen holder 314" 
high, $2.15, Argus 
Pheasant quill pen, 
$2.75, ash tray, $2.50, 
parchment paper port- 
folio with quaint print 
of balloon, $10.00 
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When shaken there is a 
very violent. snowslorm 
around the tiny castle 
inside the glass globe of 


this modern paper 
weight, 5" high. The 


price is $3.25 


This reproduction of an 

English brass snuff box, 
n H E 

2" square, might be used 

for pins or clips, $3.25 
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These gaily colored 
Staffordshire toby and 
granny salt and pepper 
shakers are unusually 
priced at $4.25 a pair 


Interesting cream col- 

ored English pottery 
” : 

ro" plates with borders 

and pictorial scenes in 

black are $11.50 a dozen 
in assorted scenes 


Readers who live in 
large cities may find 
these articles or simi- 
lar ones in their local 
shops. In event they 
do not, House & 
GARDEN will gladly 
purchase them through 
ils Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th. Street, 
New York City. Re- 
millance should be 
made by draft, money 
order, certified check 
or check on a New 
York bank 
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A three piece tea sev ay 
cream colored Wedg- 
wood with deep pink 
flowers is $8.25. Tea 
cups and saucers are 
$15.50 a dozen 
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At the left is a beautiful 
porcelain service plate 
with a wide border of 
French blue and two nar- 
row encrusted gold bands 
$110.50 a dozen 
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The colors of these 
amusing pottery salt 
and peppers are laven- 
der, green and pink, 
3" high, $4.25 a pair 


The charming decora- 

tion in pinks and blues 

on this ro" plale is 

taken from.an old Lowe- 

stoft pattern. The price 
is $50.50 a dozen 


Quaint scenes in nalu- 
ral colors decorate this 
cream colored pottery 
tea set. Tea pol, $6.75, 
sugar, $4.75, creamer, 
$3.50, hot water, $3.25, 
cake dish, $3.75, cups, 
$14.75 a dozen, . cake 
plates, $15.50 a dozen 


A Wedgwood breakfast 
set of fluted cream col- 
ored pottery with dark 
blue bands and flower 
decoration is $28.50 
Low glass flower bowl, 
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Guy LOWELL 


An architect of dis- 
tinction, the author of 
two greal volumes on 


Italian vi'las and 
farmhouses, Mr. 
Lowell (portrait by 


Sargent) has also de- 
signed many splendid 
gardens 


Tuomas H. MAWSON 


The most noled land- 
scape designer in 
England, Mr. Maw- 
son has done much in 
the way of architec- 
lure in connection 
with his garden and 
town planning 


WEDNESDAY 


And frost in the 
maisi of the morn- 
ing rode, 

Though the noon- 
day sun, looked 
clear à right | changes in wa- 

Mocking the spoil ferina systems, 


ofthesecretnighi.{ etc. A good 
map of the 
grounds will 


any changes in 
your garden 
such as sod 
borders, dwarf 
hedges, trellises 
for truit plants, 


SHELLEY | help. 
| 
| 
| 7. Cauliflow- 8. Celery 
| er just starting must be kept 


to head up hitled. Hold 
should Le lifted the stalks to- 
very carefully gether tightly 
and placed in with the hand 


frames where to prevent dirt 
it will mature from getting 
properly, The down into the 
plants may also heart. Keep 

planted in hilling as they 


grow, since it is 
contact — with 
the earth that 
gives celery 
favor. 


tubs and 
moved to a 
barn, garage or 
other frost- 
proof place. 


14. If you 15. This is 
have heated an excellent 
frames of any ume to destroy 
kind, why not any aphids 
use them for which may be 
the forcing of on the white 
quick maturing pines and other 
vegetables evergreens. A 
such as rad- thorough 
ishes, spinach, spraying with 
beans, etc. a strong to- 
They may be bacco and soa; 
sown now, to mixture will 


SUNDAY | MONDAY TUESDAY 

| 
Swift summer in- 1. This is 2. All shal- 
to the autumn | an excellent low rootin 
flowed time to put plants should 
into execution afforded the 


protection of 
a winter mulch 
of manure. 
This applies to 
strawberries, 
raspberries, 
black berries. 
ete. With 
strawberries, 
manure should 
not touch the 
crown. 


3. Why not 
have some fruit 
trees around 
your garden, 
preferablv on 
the north side? 
Or perhaps you 
have room for 
a small or- 
chard. This is 
the proper time 
to sct the trees 
out, except the 
plums, cherries 
and other pit 
fruits. 


THURSDAY 


4 The 
plantings of 
new trees may 
be attended to 
at this time. 
With the dry 
summers which 
have prevailed 
for the pasi 
few years, fail 
plantings have 
given better re- 
sults than 
where work of 
this sort was 
done in spring. 


FRIDAY SATURDAY 
s5.Start 6. Don't ne- 
mulching lect to get 
rhododendrons yacinths and 


with leaves or other early 
manure. This flowering types 
is not only for of bulbous 
the purpose of plants boxed 
protecting the up or planted 
TOOts, but it in pots pre- 
wilalsofurnish aratory to 
the plants with orcing them in 
considerable thegreenhouse. 
nourishment, They should be 
In the spring buried out-of- 
the leaves may doors to facili- 
be dug under. tate rooting. 


9. Dig up 
and store ail 
tender bulbous 
plants such as 

ladioli, _ dah- 
ias, etc. These 
must be stored 
in sand or saw 
dust in boxes 
and kept in a 
cool cellar. 
Drynessof 
packing ma- 
terial and sur- 
rounding air is 
essential. 


16. Stop 
feeding the 
chrysanthe- 
mums just as 
Soon as the 
buds show col- 
or. It is a good 
practice to 
shade the 
greenhouse 
slightly This 
will give con- 
siderably 


10. Don't 
neglect succes- 
sional sowing 
of the vege- 
table crops 
planted in the 

reenhouse 
.ettuce. cauli- 
flower, spinach, 
radishes and 
beans require 
seeding about 
every two or 
three weeks in 
order to insure 
a supply. 


17. Any 
changes in the 
flower borders 
should be 
made now as 
the different 
types of flow- 
ers may be 
easily deter- 
mined at this 
time, even bv 
the beginner. 
Old plants that 


11. A few 
roots of pars- 
ley, planted in 
pots and placed 
on the kitchen 
window - sill, 
will keep any 
ordinary 
familysupplied 
with an abun- 
dance of this 
valuable green 
for garnishing 
and other kit- 
chen uses all 
winter. 


18. Don't 
neglect to 
mulch with 
manure or 
any loose ma- 
terial, all ever- 
greens that 
have been 
transplanted 
during the cur- 
rent year. The 
first winter is 
the critical 


12 What 13. Carrots, 
about some beets and other 
bulbs for house root crops 
forcing to should be gath- 
bloom about ered and after 
Christmas the tops are re- 
time? Paper- moved they 


whites, Pott- can be stored 
baker tulips, in trenches out- 
narcissus and of-doors or in 
various other a cool cellar. 
early forcing If stored out- 


doors they 


bulbs may be 
should be pro- 


rown success- 


ully in the tected from the 
house. frost. 

19. Don'tfor- 20. When 
et to plant a husking com 


ew of the more any exception- 
hardy types of ally fine ears 
narcissus in should be set 
some secluded asideand saved 
corner where for seed next 
they may go year. The ears 
on naturalizing should be hung 


and spreading up in some dry 
by themselves. place where the 
In a few years mice will not 


enormous be able to reach 
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foliage falls all 
fruit trees and 
other decidu- 
ous trees sub- 
ject to the at- 
tacks of scale 
should be 
sprayed with 
ny of the sol- 
| uble oil mix- 


geas, bay trees 
and other deco- 
rative plants in 
tubs and boxes 
should be 
stored away for 
the winter. A 
good cellar 
which is not 
too warm and 


tures. Lilacs is fairly light 
are especially makes a g 
susceptible to storage place 
attacks of the for this class of 
scale pests. material. 

28. Arrange- 29. Flower 
ments should beds composed 
be made to of tender plants 
protect the can be made to 
roses, the best last consider- 


method being ably longer by 
to do them up a slight cover- 
in straw over- ing to protect 
ccats. In ad- them from 
di ion to these, frost. An old 
earth should be sheet or blan- 
banked around ket of any kind 
the plants so as with a few sup- 
to throw the ports, may be 
water away used for this 
from them. purpose. 


and other root 
crops stored in 
the cellar 
should be 
looked over oc- 
casionally to 
prevent dam- 
age by decay. 
Remove all 
decayed or 
soft, spongy 
tubers, because 
they afe sure 
to infect other 
sound ones. 


30. The first 
few days in the 
house are the 
critical period 
for indoor 
plants. Use 
great care in 
watering and 
keep the foliage 
sprayed or 
moistened. If 
the plant dries 
up too quickly, 
plunge the en- 
tire pot in a 
pail of water. 


to collect all 
the old leaves, 
bringing them 
to one point. 
Do not ever 
burn them, be- 
cause.when 
rotted, they 
are one of the 
best of all fer- 
tilizing ma- 
terials. Store 
them in some 
obscure, shel- 
tered corner. 


31. Hay thrown 
over tender 
garden crops 
such as egg- 
lant, peppers, 
lettuce, will 
rotect them 
rom damage 
by light frosts. 
It must be re- 
moved durin, 
the day an 
applied only at 
night. Do not 
use enough to 
break them. 


and drain all 
irrigatis sys- 
tems and other 
exposed 
plumbin 
pipes an 
empty concrete 
pools, etc. 
faucets should 
be left open to 
assure proper 
inage of the 
piping. If 
they freeze 
they will burst. 


yield crops free the trees longer petals are not yield- period with masses are pos- them. Sus- 

during the win- from this and larger ing should be these trees, and sible from pending by 

ter months, pest. flowers. divided. they need care. smallplantings. wire is good. 
21. After the 22. Hydran- 23. Potatoes 24.Start now 25. Shut off 26. In case of 27. Don't fail 


a severe frost to make ar- 
being threaten- rangements to 
ed, it is wise to pick the fruit 
cover the flow- and store it 
properly. The 
best method is 
to wrap each 
fruitseparately 
in tissue paper, 
storing them in 


ers of outdoor 
chrysanthe- 
mums with 
paper or other 
material at 
night. This 
will prevent boxes in a dark 
their bein cool place. Be 
damaged ‘and careful that 
add to their they are not 
life. bruised. 


This Calendar of the gardener's 
labors is planned as a reminder for 
underlaking his lasks im season. 
It is designed for an average season 
in the Middle States, bul its sugges- 
tions should fil the whole country if 
it be remembered that for every one 
hundred miles north or south, garden 
operations will be retarded or ad- 
vanced from five to seven days 


This group of architects who are garden designers as 
well is interesting to us not merely because it includes 
some of the greatest men in both professions in the 
world but because each one in it is closely identified 
with House & Garden. Mr. Eyre, for instance, 


twenty-two years ago, was the first editor of the maga- 

sine. Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr. Mawson have been 

contributors since the beginning, while the houses and 

gardens of the others are being published constantly 
in its pages to the delight of its many readers 


DWIGHT JAMES 
Baum 


Mr. Baum does 
many — attractive 
houses im the vi- 
cinity of New 
York City, and 
plans their gar- 
dens. He was the 
winner (his year 
of the Architec- 
tural League Gold 
Medal 


WILSON EYRE 


Mr. Eyre never 
designs a house 
without planning 
the gardens’ and 
grounds himself 
as a complete unit 
with the building 


PRENTICE 

SANGER 
Mr. Sanger prac- 
lices in New York 
both as an archi- 
tect and landscape 
architect, and has 
made a name for 
himself in cach 

profession 


Garden 


amea 
The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for OCTOBER | 


ARTHUR MEIGS 


Mr. Meigs designs 
houses about Phila- | 
del phia whose matert- 
als, methods of con- 
struction, and uses, 
are honestly and beau- 
lifully expressed, and 
does gardens that fit 
them perfectly 


Sm. EDWIN LUTYENS 


England's greatest liv- 
ing architect might 
also be called one of 
her greatest garden de- 
signers. He has col- 
laborated in many of 
his schemes with Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll 
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NUTS CHOCOLATE COVERED 


A very special appeal to the taste of those who want the 
best nut meats the markets of the world afford, combined with 
chocolate of Whitman's Super Extra Quality. 


a 


There are no combination centers in this package—nothing 


Whole Nut Meats but nuts, whole nut meats thickly coated with delicious chocolate. 
UT We believe the kinds are assorted to appeal to most tastes. 
ak we We know that the package is a. first favorite with many good 

ish Walnut Clusters s ^ AL è = E. 
Almond Clusters judges of fine confections, and its popularitv has increased 
Peanut Clusters steadily for many years. 
Pecan Clusters 


Nuts Chocolate Covered is one of Whitman's Qualitv Group 
of special candy assortments for discriminating lovers of sweets. 


~ 


T. 
This package has a special Hallowe'en wrapper for that holi- ees s SEES 
day. 2:7 
All Whitman's chocolates are sold only by selected stores in < TIO 


every neighborhood that are chosen as agents for the sale of 
Whitman's. Every agency receives frequent fresh supplies 
direct. Every package of Whitman's is guaranteed to be fresh 
and to give ole: satisfaction. 


STERHEND.| WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
jexogie Wwe 


hilmar s Instantaneous Chocolate. Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax occasionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and 
linoleum. It imparts a beautiful hard, dry, glass-like 
polish which will not show finger and heel prints or collect 
dust and lint. Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


$4.35 FLOOR POLISHING OUTFIT for $3.50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 weighted brush with 
Wax Applying Attachment and a 1 lb. (85c) can of John- 
son's Polishing Wax) you can easily keep your floors and 
linoleum like new. This Special Offer is good through 
dealers—or send $3.50 direct to us. (Price $4.00 West of 
the Rockies.) 


ARE YOU BUILDING? 


If so—you should have our illustrated Book on Wood Fin- 
ishing and Home Beautifying. It tells just what materials 
to use and how to apply them. Includes color card—gives 
covering capacities, etc. Use Coupon Below. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt 
and expert answer to all questions on interior wood finish- 
ing—without cost or obligation. 


ere ce seuescucecececesecccuacccccecsccscseucsusecscuscesecesuscsseuccuasen, 


Book on Home Beautifying FREE 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON Dept. H. G. I0, RACINE, WIS: 
(Canadian Factory— Brantford) 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me free and postpaid your book on Wood Finish- 
ing and Home Beautifying. 
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House & Garden 


THE GODS WHO WALK IN GARDENS 


(Continued from page 58) 


they were our own. No gardens are so 
vivid to the mind's eye. There are none 
we know better. Still across the centuries 
they bring a "perfume in the mention". 
Their very names conjure up for us visions 
of Paradisal freshness and never-fading 
bloom. It is significant that the word 
“Paradise”, according to its derivation, 
means both a garden and heaven, that 
Eden which our first parents were foolish 
enough to lose, and that Garden of God, 
where the souls of the blessed commune 
together “in solemn troops and sweet 
societies". “The Garden of the Hes- 
perides”! What a picture, vivid as 
heraldic emblazonry, the mere words 
make. Just to say them over, and leave 
the rest to the imagination, is enough. 
Not even William Morris, with all his 
pictorial art, can add to, or even equal, 
the mere mention: 
a streamlet clear 

From out a marble basin there did flow, 
And close by that a slim-trunked tree did 

grow, 
And on a bough low o’er the water cold 
There hung three apples of red-gleaming gold; 
though, outside of Spenser, no poetry of 
any poet is more rich in lovely gardens, 
and in particular the garden of that little 
perfect song beginning: 

I know a little garden-close 

Set thick with lily and red rose, 

Where I would wander, if I might, 

From dewy dawn to dewy night, 

And have one with me wandering. 

Again “the Gardens of Alcinous”! 
How the loveliest episode in all romantic 
poetry, that of the meeting of Ulysses 
with the young princess Nausicaa, is gath- 
ered up in the mere saying of the words. 
But how deathlessly beautiful is Homer’s 
description: 


“And within the courtyard hard by the 
door is a great garden, of four plough- 
gates, and a hedge runs round on either 
side. And there grow tall trees blossom- 
ing, pear-trees and pomegranates, and 
apple-trees with bright fruit, and sweet 
figs, and olives in their bloom. The fruit 
of these trees never perisheth neither fail- 
eth, winter nor summer, enduring through 
all the year. Evermore the West Wind 
blowing brings some fruits to birth and 
ripens others. Pear upon pear waxes old, 
and apple on apple, yea and cluster ripens 
upon cluster of the grape, and fig upon 
fig. . . There, too, skirting the furthest 
line, are all manner of garden beds, 
planted trimly, that are perpetually fresh, 
and therein are two fountains of wa- 
ter. 3? 


And, once more, “the Elysian Fields", 
those gardens of the happy dead,—like 
to that other garden of Avilion, whose 
description Tennyson, indeed, borrowed 
from Homer: 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer 
sea... 

To speak of such gardens of the dead is 
to recall the Gardens of Adonis", which, 
however, were not gardens in the sense in 
which we have been: using the word, but 
little portable gardens, baskets or pots 
filled with earth, ‘delicate gardens, ar- 
rayed in baskets of silver", in which 
wheat, barley, lettuces, anemones and 
various other flowers were sown and 


tended for eight days, and then ceremo- 
nially carried out with images of the dead 
Adonis and cast into the sea. 

Who knows but that when we buy such 
baskets of growing hyacinths and narcis- 
sus from the florist, to brighten and per- 
fume our city rooms and signalise our 
gladness at the return of the spring, we 
are not unconsciously perpetuating the 
worship of the beautiful youth beloved of 
Venus, untimely slain, and celebrating his 
annual resurrection. Such deep roots in 
the romantic past has the most prosaic 

resent. Indeed modern anthropologists 

ave surmised that in these “Gardens of 
Adonis" we may be very near to the ori- 
gin of all gardens, which, they suggest, 
may have originated from the custom 
among primitive peoples of bringing of- 
ferings of fruit and seeds to the burial 
places, the grassy tumuli, of dead chief- 
tains. As these seeds germinated, blos- 
somed and fructified year by year, their 
luxuriance would be associated with the 
supernatural powers of the deified and 
beatified dead, and, from this chance sow- 
ing, there might well grow up the custom 
of planting groves and gardens about 
the temples of the gods, and the tombs of 
heroes Thus we return again to the pres- 
ence of gods in gardens, and the associa- 
tion of them with all manner of immortal 
memories. 

How many memories of great men, 
kings and poets and philosophers, are 
associated with gardens. Says Solomon: 
“I made me gardens and orchards, and I 
planted in them of all kinds of fruits". 
The great Persian conqueror Cyrus 
is now remembered less for his con- 
quests than for his gardens, of which 
quaint Sir Thomas Browne has curiously 
written. | Nebuchadnezzar, too, aside 
from his diet of grass, is remembered for 
those “hanging gardens of Babylon", 
huge terraced rock gardens, which his 
slaves are said to have constructed over 
night, to ap] the homesickness of his 
fierce Assyrian queen, Amytis. Diocle- 
tian, the savage persecutor of Christians, 
grew gentle in his gardens. And to tum 
to philosophers and poets, Epicurus is as 
well known by his garden as by his phi- 
losophy, that garden in Athens where he 
would walk to and fro with his scholars 
“discoursing of divine philosophy”. 
Other Greek philosophers were thus fond 
of teaching as they walked in gardens, 
Aristotle’s followers coming thus to be 
called *Peripatetics", and there is no 
pleasanter resting place for the imagina- 
tion to this day than Plato's “Academe”, 
named after the grove Academus, near 
the river Cephisus, that made such a 
fresh murmur as he walked and talked 
with his friends. And, among the poets, 
Virgil had his garden on the Tiburtine. 
where he meditated “the Georgics”, and 
Horace’s odes are scarcely better 
known than his “Sabine farm", that little 
corner”, which he has celebrated as hav- 
ing “more charms for me than all the 
world besides, where the honey does not 
yield in sweetness to that of Hymettus”. 

Well might Saint Bernard exclaim, as he 
sat and meditated on a green bank in his 
monastic garden, “Good God! what a 
company of pleasures has Thou made for 
man!” And of all those pleasures who will 
deny that man came into possession of the 
most satisfying, most innocent and most 
enduring when “God Almighty first 
planted a garden”. 
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THE office, used more than your study or library, should have the 
same intimacy, cheerfulness and comfort without losing its identity. 


The expense of a personalized office will naturally be slightly 
higher, but you will be agreeably surprised to learn how little more - 
it will cost than one furnished with the usual commercial furniture. 


Making your office individual makes it congenial to work i in and 
creates for your clients an atmosphere of cordiality and good taste. 
May we talk over this interesting matter with you in detail? — 


W & J SLOANE 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 471TH STREET NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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IQ2 3— The tooth Year of 
Brambach Quality 
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is a Brambach Heritage 


he Crafismanship which 


"que loving care of a painter blending his 
colors; the fine artistry of the composer at 
his score—these find their parallel in the 
Brambach tradition of fine piano making. The 


spirit of Franz Brambach lives today in the 
Brambach Baby Grand. 


To the true lover of the piano, Brambach 
craftsmanship manifests itself in that delightful 
singing tone and wonderful responsiveness 
which distinguish this exquisite instrument. 


And with all its musical qualities are com- 
bined beauty and compactness of design which 
make it a welcome acquisition to mansion or 
apartment; for the Brambach Baby Grand 
occupies no more space and costs no more then 
a high-grade upright piano. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND ~~%'635 % 


up 
The coupon will bring you an interesting Brochure 
and a pattern showing the small space required. 


THE BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of Baby Grand Pianos 
of Quality Exclusively 


Fill in and mail this coupon. 
BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
645 West 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pattern showing 
size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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A bed of creeping phlox (phlox subulata) makes a brilliant sheet of color 
in the spring, and is especially effective when planted, as here, under a wall 


MEETING THE 


PHLOX FAMILY 


(Continued from page 84) 


Two other low creeping phloxes are 
P. amoena, 4", with bright pink flowers, 
which prefers a moist soil and P. Doug- 
lasii, white flowers, and suitable for a hot 
dry soil. These three have one disadvan- 
tage—they lack fragrance. 

Coming closely on their heels we have 
wild Sweet William, P. divaricaia, a lover 
of the shade, especially suitable for wild 
gardens and woodland planting. It, too, 
1s a creeping plant with lavender flowers 
held on stems 12"-1:8" high. 

All of these creeping types can be in- 
creased by cuttings made immediately 
after flowering. Put the cuttings in a 
tray filled with sand, place the tray in the 
cold frame, put on the glass and shade it, 
and keep the sand damp until the cuttings 
have taken root, which should be in a 
couple of weeks. After that they should 
be carefully transplanted to good soil. 

The end of May sees about the last of 
the bloom from the creeping phloxes. 
'Then follows an interval. If you look into 
your herbaceous border, however, you 
will notice that already there is promise 
of flowering on the Phlox suffruticosa. 
Like as not, this type will be represented 
by Miss Lingard, a white with a faint 
violet eye, Magnificence, a bright rose, 
and Perfection, a white with a crimson 
eye. These begin flowering in June, when 
the peonies have passed into remem- 
brance. 

These lead the procession, giving a 
hint of the glories to come. For as June 
slips into July your border begins to show 
the colors of Phlox paniculata, and early 
August brings the display and rich 
fragrance to a height. 

The Phlox paniculata group has been 
hybridized so effectively that its named 
varieties are almost legion, ranging from 
the large, compact white trusses of the 
early-flowering Independence, to the 
scarlet blood-red of Baron Van Dedem, 
the soft lilac blue of Eugene Danzanvil- 
liers, the clear pink of Rijnstroom, the 
amaranth of B. Comte and the enormous 
white heads of the dwarf Tapis Blanc 
and the salmon of Elizabeth Campbell. 
In many gardens one sees groups of just 
a few of the varieties; it would seem that 
garden lovers are not taking advantage 
of the available varying tones and shades. 
Of course, when one is making a border to 
a definite color scheme, this careful selec- 
tion is necessary, but it seems a pity that 
color schemes are so rigid. Then, too, 
Phlox paniculata has a tendency to revert 
back to its ancestral pink and white, but 
when that is found in a garden it indicates 
that the phlox clumps have not been 
regularly divided. Division should be 
made at least every three years. October 
and April are the best months both for 
division and setting out. Root up all 


seedlings. Divide the old clump and re- 
plant one stalk to a plant, setting them 
about 2' apart. This will give healthier 
bloom and assure continuance oí the 
definite color variations. 

The soil for this summer phlox needs 
to be deeply dug and well enriched, for 
these plants have a Gargantuan appetite. 
Manure aplenty should be incorporated 
with the soil before planting, and a top 
dressing of bone meal in the spring will 
be an added help. Manure water poured 
on the plants just before flowering will 
produce still healthier trusses. Water, 
too, is necessary and a mulch of grass 
clippings in seasons of drought. These re- 
quirements are natural, for here are plants 
fulfilling the supreme purpose of their 
existence (which is to flower and set seed 
for a future generation) and they do it 
abundantly and without stint. Conse- 
quently they need all the food and mois- 
ture one can give them. The soil around 
phlox should be only scratched in cultiva- 
tion, as it is quite shallow rooted. 

They have their enemies—red spiders 
in dry seasons, which can be washed off 
with a strong stream of water from the 
hose, applied to the under side of the 
leaves, and mildew, which disfigures the 
foliage in muggy weather. For the latter, 
spray with a solution of copper sulphate 
or dust with flowers of sulphur, putting 
the sulphur in a cheese cloth bag and 
dusting it on the foliage, or using a dust 
gun, early in the morning when the dew 
is still on the plants. 

Some of these summer phloxes have a 
way of growing taller than one expects 
and for the first two seasons some of the 
more delicately or interestingly toned 
types may be lost. But this can be 
remedied by moving them to a better 
position in the autumn. 

In addition to the kinds already men 
tioned there are other phloxes of interest 
to the collecting gardener— P. Orata 
carolina, mountain phlox, bearing bright 
rosy flowers at a foot high in May and 
June; P. reptans, a creeping species about 
a foot high with showy purple or violet 
flowers in May and June; and P. argil- 
lacea, a silvery lavender, and P. stolonifera, 
a purple or violet prostrate variety. 

Although left to the last, one should not 
forget the annual type, Phlox Drummondi. 
an easily grown flower, abundant and 
varied in coloring. It likes a hot, sunny 
position, and will bloom from July on till 
frost. Especially effective for low edgings 
or planted in solid blocks of one color. 
this annual phlox serves also for cutting 
and house decoration. And in this respect 
it has the advantage over its perennial 
cousins which make poor cutting flowers 
because their heads have the habit of fall- 
ing so readily 
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Cadillac ownership is one joy, the realiza 
tion of which is even greater than the 
anticipation. 
Before acquiring her New Cadillac, a woman 
looks forward to its possession with eager 
expectancy. 


Her own observation, and her friends' 
praises of the car, have prepared her for 
incomparable motoring pleasures. 


But high as are her expectations, when she 
secures delivery and tests the quality of 
her Cadillac, her delight in it is increased 
many fold. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 


Painted for Cadillac 
by Neysa McMein 


Everything and more than she had hoped 
for, she finds splendidly realized. 


Its comfort, ease of control, dependable 
brakes and buoyant riding qualities—all are 
even finer than she had dared to imagine. 


And driving it longer and longer, becoming 
more and more satisfied, she realizes the 
great truth of the Cadillac. 


That truth is that the Cadillac does not 


disappoint. It raises hopes high, and then 
confirms them by performance even more 
brilliant than its owner anticipates. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Since 1837 


our china has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation, In purchasing be sure to 
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Unless these Trademarks appear on 
each piece, you will not be getting the 
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Haviland China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France 
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RICH decoration of Woodbine leaves in autum- 

nal shades of yellow, blue and red—one of 

the many beautiful open-stock patterns that may be 
found wherever Haviland China is sold. 


Haviland China may be found in a profusion of beautiful pat- 
terns at all first class China or Department Stores. Write for 
name of nearest Dealer if you have any difficulty locating one. 


Haviland & Ce 


i II East 36th Street, New York 
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, cent form and size, while elms are of 
course a standby for many regions. 
Perhaps not so well known, but never- 
theless worthy, is the horsechestnut, with 
its symmetrical form and spires of white 
blossoms in early summer. Where sturdi- 
ness and long life rather than quick 
! growth are primary considerations the 
red, white and pin oaks are in a group 
peculiarly their own. 

Smaller ornamentals of excellent char- 
acter are the red Japanese maples, the cop- 
per beech, Judastree bereibod etit, birch 
(graceful beyond comparison and chastely 
beautiful), dogwood, and, if you fancy 
an oddly shaped rascal that lends itself 
to many picturesque effects, Gingko biloba. 

These are ample to furnish at least a 
foundation for any place, but no tree 
enthusiast would think of omitting from 
the list those fruiting kinds which com- 
bine intrinsic beauty and food production 
with adaptability to fall planting. The 
pit fruits, such as cherries and peaches, 
are preferably set out in the early spring, 
but autumn is an unexcelled season to pot 
in the apples, pears and crabapples. Out 
of many luscious varieties, a selection 
might be made from the following: 

ArPLEs: Early Harvest, fruit available 
in late July and August; Red Astrachan, 


August and September; Sweet Bough, 
August and September; Yellow Trans par- 
ent, July and August; Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, August and September; Graven- 
stein, September to November; McIntosh, 
September to January; Stark, November 
to January; Rhode Island Greening, Oc- 
tober to March; Baldwin, October to 
May; Northern Spy, December to June. 

Of the crabapples, worthy of places for 
the ornamental value of the trees as well 
as the toothsomeness of their fruit when 
compounded into jellies and jams, Golden 
Beauty, Transcendent and Hyslop are all 
good. They can be depended upon to 
yield crops in September and October. 

Pears likewise add to the appearance 
and productiveness of the grounds. Three 
varieties that should furnish a succession 
of fruit from August to November are 
Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett and Sheldon. 

Still considering affairs edible, currants, 
gooseberries, blackberries and raspber- 
ries are outstanding contenders for posi- 
tions along the vegetable garden border, 
flanking driveways and paths elsewhere 
than through the purely ornamental parts 
of the grounds, or in a separate garden 
patch set apart for them alone. 

Of the first mentioned, Fay’s Prolific 
and Cherry are splendid red sorts; Cham- 
pion and Boskoop Grant leading blacks; 
and White Grape is a prominent leader of 
the white race. 
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A choice of gooseberries might be made 
between Red Jacke, Industry and Dewn- 
ing, while on the blackberry Who's Who 
list are the names oí Erie, Iceberg and 
Taylor. If you are a raspberry fan, your 
confidence in La France, Cuthbert, Golden 
Queen and Cumberland wil not be mis- 


placed. 

So much for the trees and fruits. When 
it comes to selecting an All-American 
team of ornamental flowering shrubs the 
abundance of promising material is al- 
most appalling. Therefore the errors of 
omission that may exist in the ensuing 
tabulation have been committed in a 
spirit of humbleness and apology. 

SHRUBS FOR FOUNDATION PLANTING: 
(Low Growing) Deutzia (D. gracilis); 
Globe Flower (Kerria japonica); Thun- 
berg’s Spirea (S. Thunbergii); Anthony 
Waterer Spirea; Coral Berry (Symphori- 
car pos doni); Thunberg's barberry 
(Berberis  Thunbergii); Beauty Berry 
(Callicar pa purpurea). 

(Medium Height) Drooping Golden 
Bell (Forsylhia suspensa); Van Houtte's 
Spirea (S. Van Houltei); White Kerria 
(Rhodotypos kerrioides); Bridal Wreath 
(Spirea prunifolia); Japanese Snowball 
(Viburnum icatum); Regels privet 
(Ligustrum Ibota Regelianum). 

(Tall Growing) Rose Weigela (Diervilla 
rosea); Hybrid Golden Bell (Forsythia 
intermedia); Fortune's Forsythia (F- 
fortunei). Besides these, rhododendrons 
and laurel are often excellent where con- 
ditions of shade and soil are suitable. 

SHRUBS FoR HEDGES, BORDERS AND 
GENERAL Use: Thunberg’s barberry; 
Wrinkled Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa; 
Common Buckthorn (Rhamnus cathar- 
tica); Cockspur Thorn (Crataegus crus- 
galli); May Thorn (C. oxyacantha); 
Japanese Fetterbush (Andromeda japon- 
ica); Mezereon Daphne (Daphne meser- 
eum); Hybrid Golden Bell; Dark Green 
Golden Bell (Forsythia viridissima); Van 
Houtte’s Spirea; Tartarian Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera tatarica); Privet in variety; 
Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus); 
Lilacs in variety. 

In all fall planting of shrubs, trees, bush 
and cane fruits and herbaceous perennials 
the same general rules obtain: dig holes 
that are large enough to accommodate 
the roots without crowding; set as deep 
as the plants were formerly growing; 
water well and pack the earth down firmly 
enough to bring it everywhere into con- 
tact with the roots and exclude air spaces. 
Trees, if more than a few feet high, 
should be supported with stakes or guy 
wires stretched in three directions until 
the roots take firm hold, which may not 
be for a year or so. 
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covered fence. By this time he has made 
an almost perfect little garden without 
having aimed to make a garden at all. 

The cottage gardener is usually a prac- 
tical soul, so he uses plants which will 
require the slightest amount of attention. 
He devotes as little space as possible to 
turf because turf has to be mowed regu- 
larly and often. These are two points to 
keep in mind when planning any garden 
that is to be taken care of by the owner; 
for as soon as a garden becomes a burden 
or an unexpected expense it is apt to get 
out of hand and degenerate. For while 
cottage gardens rarely have a polished 
appearance they are neat. It is one of 
their greatest charms that they should 
be lived in so much of the time that they 
be kept in a condition as well ordered as 
that of a living room. 

Generally a cottage garden is expected 
to do its share in providing its household 
with food as well as with beauty. A south- 
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ern wall in such a garden would not be 
covered with a merely decorative vine, 
but dwarf fruit trees would be trained 
against its surface, and the effect would 
be quite as fine as one could wish. Beds 
of small vegetables would be planted if 
there was room, and they would be edged 
with flowers. Grapes would cover the 
arbors, and currants and gooseberries 
would take the place very often of orna- 
mental shrubs. Dwarf fruits would be 
planted at the intersections of paths 
where they could be easily handled. No 
loveliness would be lost in the process, 
for these plants, when they are properly 
arranged, need to make no excuses to 
their purely esthetic companions. 

Any cottage garden, or any garden 
which is to have the quality of a cottage 
garden, should be small. One of the rea- 
sons for this lies in the very desirable 
intimacy that only a small garden can 

(Continued on page 100) 
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It has to be a pretty good Yankee 
car that can overcome my initial 
prejudice; but when after doing that 
it contrives to fill me with an un- 
controllable lust for possession, then 
I can assure you it is something 
right out of the common rut. 


The Single-Six Packard costs (in 
England) something under ‘nine 
hundred pounds, and is, in my 
humble opinion, as near being the 
very best car in the world as makes 
no difference. This is heavy praise, 
I know, but it can't be helped—I 
must speak as I find. 


If I had leisure and one of these 
cars, I would like to drive it round 
Coventry and Birmingham and 
Manchester, and other places where 
motors are mostly made, and take 
British managing directors out for 
a run, just to show them, you 
understand. 


The plain fact is that this is a car 
in which I simply cannot finda fault. 


It is as docile as an angel, but goes 
like the very devil. It is supremely 
well sprung, it is uncannily silent, 
it is a miser on petrol, it steers no 
heavier than a wisp of cigarette 
smoke, it climbs like a chamois— 
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in short, it just does anything that 
it should, and does most things a 
good deal better than you would 
think possible. 


Mind you it is not one of these 
undergeared contraptions, for with- 
out any fuss or flurry it will do its 
modest seventy on the level, nor 
has it got a huge engine, yet it will 
do White Hill, Henley, with four 
up, at a minimum of twenty-five 
miles an hour. The Hindhead brings 
it down to about fifty-five! The 
Single-Six is, of course, not to be 
confused with the Twin-Six. 


Yes, believe me, people, the six- 
cylinder Packard is a very wonder- 
ful car indeed. I wish it were 
made in this country, and I can't 
for the life of me see why it 
shouldn't be, though owing to the 
higher cost of raw material over 
here it would naturally come out 
more expensive. 


I heartily wish the Packard were 
British. 

It is easily amongst the first half- 
dozen best cars in the world, at a 


figure which has hitherto been 
associated with, comparatively 


speaking, mediocrity. 


—Reprinted from The Tatler, London, 
England; issue of April 11, 1923 
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niture bears the 
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| trade mark 


Northfield 


Wouldn't You Love to 


Furnish a Sun Room? 


Northfield fibre furniture expresses 
perfectly not only the spirit of the sun 
room, but of the people who love sun 
rooms. 


Its texture, its finish and decoration 
and the coverings characteristically 
chosen for it harmonize delightfully 
with the cheerful, open, out-of-door 
atmosphere of the sun room. 


It is easy to select Northfield fibre 
furniture. Northfield davenports are 
made both with and without con- 
cealed beds. If there is need, occa- 
sionally, for an extra bed and no bed- 
room for it, the Northfield bed- 
davenport solves your problem nicely. 
It gives you a wonderfully comfort- 
able davenport and just as comfort- 
able a bed. And no one would guess 
the presence of the bed; it is so well 
concealed. 


Your sun room may be completely 
furnished with Northfield fibre furni- 
ture and extra materials for hangings 
may be secured to match the chair 
and davenport or day bed coverings. 
Your furniture dealer will gladly show 
you Northfield groups and get ma- 
terial swatches for your selection. 


Send us your dealers name and we will 
mail you a copy of “The Davenport With 
A Secret,” a helpful booklet. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 


Makers of Good "Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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A lovely feature of this small informal trealment ts 
the archway formed over a path by flowering crabs 
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give; but another one, possibly more 
important, is that the spirit of the cottage 
garden is so naive and unpretentious that 
it cannot stand even the impressiveness of 
great size. Also, to enlarge a garden 
along lines that were originally intended 
for a small space generally means that the 
large garden will lose much of the inter- 
est it would have in a concentrated form. 

If the surroundings have been well 
chosen—and this is a matter of first im- 

rtance—the whole landscape belongs to 
it: In a minute we can “leap the fence 
and see that all Nature is a garden," as 
Horace Walpole said graciously of a land- 
scape designer of his day. So the mere lack 
of wide expanse in the garden need not be 
2 matter of regret. 

Then, too, the small size of the garden 
has practical recommendations besides 
those of suitability. A cottage that is to 
be used particularly for the summer 
months, and only for weekends during the 
spring and fall, will be planned with every 
consideration for labor-saving, and the 
same economy should be studied in the 
garden. A sheltered seat for lazy days, a 
vegetable plot to occupy strenuous ones, 
and a border for flowers which may be cut 
freely are all the essentials. -Above all, 
the garden should avoid trying to com- 
bine a variety of so-called garden features. 

If a garden is going to require practi- 
cally no attention, if it is really going to 
be a labor-saving garden, then a good deal 
of labor must go into it in the beginning. 
The loam should be rich, deep, and of 
just the right consistency: neither too 
clayey nor too sandy. Well-rotted cow 
manure should be used liberally, and the 
depth of the topsoil should be, at the 
very least, a foot. It should be well 
drained underneath. If such preparations 
as these be made, and without them there 
can be no luxuriant success, another 
reason will be made obvious why cottage 
gardens should remain small: for these 
preparalions are apt to be both tedious 
and expensive. 

Next to the quality of the topsoil, the 
most important consideration is that of 
the enclosure. Anyone who would build 
a garden open on every side to the staring 
world hasn’t the cottage garden instinct. 
He should do something in the so-called 
Italian style, with imitation stone, vari- 
colored conifers, and an elegant array of 
cannas. For one of the prime characteris- 
tics of the cottage garden is its modesty. 


It offers a glimpse of itself over a hedge 
or through an arbor, but it doesn’t place 
itself on exhibition. The enclosure, then, 
should surround the garden completely. 
One side of it will be the house, as it will 
be remembered the cottage garden is not 
something detached and at a distance, 
but is stepped into from the doorway. 

The other three sides may be of fence, 
lattice or hedge. Both the fence and the 
lattice would be simple in design, sturdy 
of construction, and covered with vines. 
A type of fence splendidly suitable for the 
purpose is of split saplings, seasoned, 
wired closely together, and set tightly, 
erect, between locust posts. It makes 
an inexpensive and unobstrusive fence, 
and it subordinates itself nicely to any 
insistent architectural note the house 
may have. It may be of any reasonable 
height over 5’. This one example will be 
sufficient, because it indicates the general 
feeling of design and construction par- 
ticularly suitable for cottage gardens. 

For hedges, the yew of England finds 
its nearest counterpart here in the native 
hemlock. The yew is a deep rich green, 
but it is also sombre. The hemlock's 
green is grayer and more gay. Yew will 
not grow reliably in this country while 
hemlock is one of our hardiest conifers. 
It shapes up well, and in a few years, if 
planted at a decent height, produces a 
thick and close-knit hedge. There is no 
other evergreen as nearly suitable. 

Privet is a little smug for the cottage 
garden. To have the rest of garden true 
to type, and then to have it framed by a 
neatly clipped privet hedge, would be like 
setting a fine peasant pottery cup in à 
five-and-ten saucer. Hawthorn (Cra- 
taegus crus-galli) has character. It is as 
hardy as, and more durable than, privet. 
It is to a great degree more lovely. Euro- 
pean beech and hornbeam, similar in ap- 
pearance, are splendid for large hedges 
In fact, all the hedge plants named here 
are best when allowed to reach considera- 
ble height and width. There has got to 
be a fair height if there is to be privacy. 
and if there is no room for a husky width 
of 3’ or more a fence or a lattice had better 
be used instead. 

The two best path materials for the 
cottage garden are brick and flagstone. 
Ultimately the brick, laid without any 
effort to achieve an “interesting” pat- 
tern, will become moss-grown and mel- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE PEARL 


“IN THE CORE OF ONE PEARL 


ALL THE SHADE AND THE SHINE OF THE SEA.” 
ROBERT BROWNING 
The pearl, that happiest of nature’s accidents, knows it, and in her heart every woman longs 
is easily the supreme jewel of the world. for pearls. 
No picture can show, no words describe its It was this that led us many years ago to 
strange, compelling appeal, but every woman make the pearl the objed of our chief solicitude. 
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certainly 
appreciate this feature/ 


Belber Bags and 
Suitcases combine 
smart styles with 
convenient de- 
signs and dura- 
bility that is most 
unusual. Specials 
for both men and 
women. 


[ SAFE-LOCK 


To open—turn lock up 
To lock—turn lock down 


Reasonably priced, from 


$40.00 to $175.00 


TT it true that you've always 
considered locking or unlocking 
the ordinary trunk a real nuisance? 
No one likes to fumble with clumsy 
catches or strain and tug at un- 
willing locks. 


. The new Belber Safe-Lock makes 
locking and unlocking delightfully 
easy and simple. There are no 
nail-breaking catches to worry 
with. One turn of the key—then 
turn the lock up as shown, and the 
trunk is unlocked and open. One 
turn of the lock down and the trunk 
is tightly closed, locked in four 
places at one time !—no complicated 
mechanism. 


No other trunk contains this de- 
sirable feature. It is one of the 
many improvements which have 
made Belber Trunks and Bags the 
largest selling line of fine luggage 
on earth! 


Write us for our attractive little 
booklet—“The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack." It will 
show you many valuable features 


: that you want in your trunk—and 


also tell you how to keep your 
clothes in the best condition while 
traveling. It is free upon request. 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 


World's largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
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low; likewise, the flags will develop green 
joints of turf. Both should be laid without 
cement on a sand base. 

In choosing and arranging the plants 
for the cottage garden particular care 
must be taken to make every foot of 
flower bed count. Duration of bloom 
must be considered, and so must duration 
of foliage. There won’t be roomfora great 
number of plants, or for a great variety. 

For an average situation it would be 
difficult to find ten perennials more satis- 
factory in every way or more consistently 
in character with the cottage garden idea 
than the following: 

1. DELPHINIUM, preferably bella donna, 
because of its graceful spikes of gorgeous 
blue, blooming twice during the season. 
It must be staked and it must be cut back 
almost to the ground after the first 
blooming, but it is worth the trouble. 

2. Peony, preferably a single pink, 
though the color and the form is a matter 
of individual taste. The single seems 
more to reflect the simplicity of the cot- 
tage garden than the double. The plant is 
quite indispensable, not only because of 
the beauty of its blossom, but also be- 
cause its foliage is permanently attractive 
from spring to f. i Its space is never 
barren. 

3. PHLox, preferably the Miss Lingard 
variety which is pure white with a pale 
pink eye. There are many more colorful 
varieties but there are few that bloom so 
well and for such a long time. 
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4. COLUMBINE, preferably the variety 
Aquilegia: chrysantha, which grows to 
18" and sports a mass of spurred yellow 
flowers. 

5. ASTER, preferably the variety novi- 
belgii, Mrs. D. Evans, which has large 
showy, azure blue flowers, in unusually 
close formation, stands about 3' high, and 
blooms from September to frost. 

6. CHRYSANTHEMUM, preferably the 
large yellow Globe d'Or. 

7. DraNTHUS, preferably the familiar 
plumarius in the variety delicata, which 
is a blush pink and blooms profusely. 
The gray green foliage is perhaps the 
most decorative in the border, and it is 
persistent. 

8. Iris, preferably a fine clear blue 
from the germanica section. 

9. Turms, preferably Clara Butts, 
though there are other favorites for other 
tastes. These to be set against the house, 
and in clusters throughout the border 
for springtime display. 

10. HAREBELL, the little campanula 
carpatica, both in blue and white, to use 
where low plants are needed at the front 
of the border. 

Of the choice of annuals to be used there 
need be no end, but the list should cer- 
tainly include zinnias, marigolds and 
China asters. These three might be given 
as much importance in the border as the 
perennials, while other lovely but unspec- 
tacular annuals might be used to fill in 
where perennials have subsided. 
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Donn Byrne says is like “sustained mu- 
sic” as if he thought it more wonderful 
even than its blossom wealth. There is 
boxwood that Holmes says breathes the 
“fragrance of eternity.” Surely these 
varied fragrances are not for themselves 
alone, nor for idle use, but rather for the 
memories they awaken, the impressions 
they create, the pleasures they anticipate, 
the enchantment they invoke. 

Intangible and elusive as they are, 
fragrances have associations of many 
kinds. They call up pictures of many 
climes and many countries. There is 
never a tiny whiff of hawthorn but vis- 
ualizes English lanes in May time, pic- 
tures English gardens during spring, 
typifies England itself. 

Fragrances are inseparably mingled 
with the character and habits of plants. 
Is not the cool greenness. of boxwood the 
very keynote of its fragrant charm? Does 
not each tiny bell of lily-of-the-valley 
tinkle the pure delicacy of its fragrance? 
Is not the fragrance of pinks indefinably 
mixed up with the careless mats of spread- 
ing grayness along the edges of paths? 
There is.an ever-blooming white variety 
of Dianthus plumarius that I love to use 
in gardens, not half so much for its luxu- 
riant bloom in June as for its more delicate 
aftermath of scattered blossoms. Far 
into October its half-opened buds are 
sweetly scented. 

Fragrance is inseparably mingled with 
flower color. Think of all the perfumed 
loveliness of nicotiana, honeysuckle, ma- 
donna lilies, garden heliotrope, dictam- 
nus; do they not call up memories of 
white flowers glistening in the dark of the 
evening? Or get a whiff of marigolds. 
Does it not suggest gardens of rich and 
varied color; of pungent yellow, orange, 
red; of calendulas, nasturtiums, calliop- 
sis, zinnias, heleniums abounding in 
masses in great sprawling borders? 

Fragrance has a magician’s power, cast- 
ing spells and conjuring up through the 
blue mist of memory many an old garden 
and many a forgotten one. By the very 
fragrance of plants, the character, the 
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very style of the garden is woven into the 
texture of our day dreams. Roses and 
lilies have ever woven their fragrance into 
garden character. They have long been 
familiar flowers. Old engravings show 
that even the tiniest of gardens nestling 
within the castle walls of medieval days 
had lilies and roses in their miniature 
flower beds. No doubt the flower fra- 
grance was more precious to those close- 
confined ladies in the pictures than even 
the loveliness of the flower forms. 

Hyacinths, too, may conjure up stiff 
little Dutch gardens of old prints with 
brick paths between numerous tiny ob- 
long beds. Tuberoses were used in great 
quantities in old French parterres and 
there isa story that king and courtiers fled 
the gardens at the Trianon one evening 
for the overpowering scent of them. Tube- 
roses call forth quite a different garden for 
me. It is the only garden in which I have 
ever seen them blooming. It is a garden 
of white flowers, not in a solid mass of 
white but rather as a white pattern 
worked upon the delicate green of flower 
foliage, as a delicate white embroidery 
within box edgings. 

Quite different are the associations of 
primroses. Their fragrance must recall 
to you, too, enchanting paintings of Eng- 
lish woodlands where primroses make 
golden carpets beneath the still leafless 
trees. 

There are other fragrances, however, to 
touch American senses, for the sweet fern 
of our woodlands, the bayberry on upland 
pastures, the sweet pepper bush alonz 
streams, the arbor-vitze on our northern 
lowlands, the clover in the fields, the 
flowering wild grape on the roadsides have 
even lovelier suggestions of our country- 
side with all the tangled ruggedness of its 
shrub and tree growth. And what is more 
enticing still than the fragrance of the 
needle carpets in our pine woods! 

Dearer, even, to our associations are 
the gardens re-created through the slight- 
est of boxwood fragrance. Our American 
senses will not recall the dignified formal 

(Continued on page 104 
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THE MEASURE OF 
LINCOLN WORTH 


That spontaneous enthusiasm with which 
even seasoned motorists tell of their first 
ride in a Lincoln is not the true measure 
of the worth of this splendid car. 


Rather that measure must be read years 
hence. Only as you learn through how 
many seasons and with what tireless 
persistence this car continues to perform 
iN in the brilliant manner that inspired your 
1 first delight is its true value revealed. 
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It is understood throughout this entire 
organization that the Lincoln must be built 
not only instantly to prove its worth but 
conclusively to confirm that proof anew 
year after year. 


We have definitely pledged our every 

resource to increasing its ability to justify 
) ec the enthusiasm your first experience with 
ty ok it aroused. 


744 ^ LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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One of the great charms of a fragrant garden laid out along 

such lines as these is the opportunity its paths afford for 

wandering at will and enjoying to the full the successive scents 
from the different plant groups 


THE GARDEN OF SWEET PERFUMES 


(Continued from page 102) 


The beautiful Atlantic 
Taper Twist Candle 
shown here is espe- 
cially adapted to the 
more formal decora- 
tive uses. 


~~ 


VE ORG 
Candles aud Candle-light 


ELL-CHOSEN candles in the reception 
hall—how stately they look! How they 
radiate the very warmth of your hospitality! 


And Fashion says, carry the charm of candles 
| and candle-light into every room—living-room, 
dining-room, library, boudoir. Nothing has a 
more important part in the decorative appoint- 
ments of the modern home, nor better expresses 
the good taste of the home-maker. 


Candles, of course, should be changed fre- 
quently. Burn them. Atlantic Candles are 
made for lighting as well as decorative qualities. 
Each style is a masterpiece of the candle-maker's 
skill. Shapes are correct, colorings deep-set, ma- 
terials pure, wicks self-consuming. No smoke! 
No odor! No flicker! No drip! 


Atlantic means quality. So for your protection 
Atlantic Candles, or their boxes, are distinctly 
labeled. Dealers have them in many desirable 
shapes and colors. 

“CANDLE GLOW,” an interesting and 

authoritative booklet prepared by us, offers 


many suggestions on candle styles, lighting and 
decoration. We will gladly mail you a copy. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 
. CANDLES 


parterre of European gardens half as 
readily as the happy patterns of boxwood 
bordering gardens like that at Mount 
Vernon, or the curiously interwoven 
knots and rings found here and there in 
forgotten countrysides in front of the less 
pretentious white houses belonging to our 
early republican grandparents. For me, I 
think of the charming old gardens where 
great square beds of vegetables and herbs 
and flowers are bordered with billowy box 
edgings, and fruit trees grow carelessly in 
the midst of all, lending their own pecu- 
liar significant fragrance to the garden. 
Two such gardens come to mind. One is a 
really old garden back of the fine old 
Reade mansion in the half-forgotten and 
altogether charming town of Newcastle, 
Delaware. In the other, on a rich estate 
on Long Island, the great beds with their 
boxwood borders lend a fragrant dignity 
and aged charm to a great walled flower 
garden but a few years old. I saw it one 
May morning in all its loveliness when 
pink dogwoods, wistarias and lilacs were 
all in bloom together. 

The sweetness of the Paulownia tree is 
inseparably mingled with spacious lawns 


| on old estates and even the common 


barberry has a sweetness when in flower 
that conjures up these older places with 
all the old-fashioned elegance of fifty 
years ago. 

Quite different but perhaps just as al- 
luring are the pictures brought up by the 
fragrance of sweet brier roses, pictures full 
of the charm of unpretentious gardens of 
earlier days. Can you not see the white 
arched gateways, the trellised seats and 
arbors, the curious curving paths and 
tangled borders? Lilacs and orange- 
scented syringas grew in these gardens; 
the cinnamon rose grew there; the sweet- 
scented "shrub" with its curious brown 
bouquet; and wistarias enveloped the 
house in a veritable bower of fragrance. 
Rose geranium and lemon verbena, 
valerian and heliotrope were set out in 
these gardens. 

These are intimate flowers, as their 
fragrance suggests. They like to be 
touched with sensitive fingers. They are 
caressing and weave their perfumed webs 
around our hearts. They like to be 

lanted near at hand in the cosiness of 
ittle intimate gardens. No display or 
wealth need be there; a few plants of each 
are quite enough, for in their very elusive 
suggestiveness is their charm. 

And then, there are thyme and laven- 
der and sage whose refreshing smell re- 
calls English half-timbered cottages 
embowered in rose vines and nestling in 


the midst of fragrant shrubs. In front are 
tiny doorway gardens where matted 
plants are growing over gray stone paths; 
ollyhocks form  rosetted ornaments 
against brick walls, and all manner of 
lovely typically English flowers are 
gathered together in orderly charm. 

Shall we be satisfied by these asso- 
ciated garden memories or will this varied 
fragrance lead us to create new gardens 
that shall have all the witchery of the old? 

Fragrance, too, has a way of setting its 
stamp upon a garden. Such plants as 
heliotrope whose habits adapt them to 
our newer use of bedding plants can be 
used in this way. I like heliotrope in fra- 
grant masses amid scattered polyantha 
roses, or better still in heavy bands 
mingled with verbenas and violas and 
pachysandra amid groups of laurels in a 
garden of soft color and predominant 
green. Stock, too, might well set its mark 
upon a garden, not just mingled with 
other annuals in great borders, but all 
self-sufficient in fragrant bands of soft 
intermingled color in some secluded gar- 
den spot. Even more subtle, perhaps, 
would be the poignant interest given a 
great lawn under age-old trees by planting 
sweet scented vernal in the grass. When 
planted in the joints of broken stone paths 
where it is crushed under foot the vernal 
grass is bewitchingly sweet. 

Fragrance has an elusive way of antici- 
pating our impressions of a garden. 
single Gardenia rose over an arch turns a 
fragrant key in the gate to the rose gar- 
den. A single pine or a balsam fir prepares 
the mind for secluded shady gardens 
where columbines and meadow rue, ferns 
and lilies dwell. The subtle scent of water- 
lilies is so penetrating that even a hun- 
dred feet or more away from the plant 
one begins to delight in the water garden 
in pond or pool or stream as yet unseen. 

Fragrance can be full of enchantment, 
too. It can lure one on to hidden pleas- 
ures. Brush past the sweet brier rose 
that half blocks the garden entrance. At 
your very touch the fragrance quickens 
your pulse and prepares you for a garden 
of old flower favorites. Crush the thyme 
under foot and its fragrant magic ray lure 
you into a secluded garden hidden within 
gray walls. Edge your annual border with 
mignonette and the tangled riot of its 
bloom wiil be doubly refreshing. Circle 
your garden with lilacs and syringas and 
each springtime will lure you anew into 
its fragrant enclosures. It is in such ways, 
if we do it with discrimination, that fra- 
grance can become a veritable guide in 
the making of lovely gardens. 
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The Pettiskirt comes in pink, while, 
black, navy, henna, fawn, Belgian, 
brown, grey, silver, peacock and green 


A silk Pettiskirt that really launders and wears! You had abandoned hope of ever finding it. 


Then Vanity Fair, famous for their success in designing, as their Plus-4-Inch Vest, Plus-4-Inch 
Knickers and Pettibockers testify, designed you the Pettiskirt. 

They chose to make it of their exclusive origination, Vanitisilk, for two reasons—its wearing 
quality and its charm. Vanitisilk has a special weave, developed to counteract the usual shrink- 
age of glove silk. And this weave gives it a new delightful effect of elusive shadow striping. 


With all the sturdy wearing quality of glove silk, the soft shimmering folds of Vanitisilk take up 
no room beneath your slenderest frock. The deep shadow-proof hem makes it adequate beneat 
your thinnest frocks. Cleverly Vanity Fair abolishes the ugly placket and instead finishes the 
Pettiskirt with an elastic at the waist that the wear may rarely come twice at the same place. 
Months and months afterwards you are still proud of your Pettiskirts. They come in pink, white 
and all the fashionable costume colors. 

Ask for the Pettiskirt at your favorite shop. Look at Vanity Fair silk underwear there, too— 
it comes in both plain glove silk and in Vanitisilk. Should they not carry Vanity Fair we will tell 
you where to get it nearest you if you send a post card to The Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 


tif Jair SILK UNDERWEAR 
AND HOSIERY 
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the table with, 
INTERNATIONAL 


SILVERPLAIT E 


o 
«0, 
INTERNATIONAL $co) INTERNATIONAL 


Let mcn trade-marks be your ni f 


guide to buying silverplated 
hollowware of true worth 


N purchasing silverplated hollowware, quality 

—the ability to give lasting service—is the first 
consideration. ‘Beauty’ is an essential, but not 
the only essential. Your guide in purchasing, 
therefore, should be the reputation of the maker 
identified by the trade-mark on the goods. 


For more than fifty years the names of Barbour, 
Derby, Meriden and Wilcox have assured to the 
public all that is fine in silverplated hollowware. 


The International Silver Company has now 
adopted and copyrighted a uniform trade-mark 
for these four brands. In the half circle appears 
the name of the producing factory and at the base 
always appear the words "International S. Co." 

Look for one of these trade-marks on a tea set, 
a coffee set, vegetable dish, gravy boat, compote, 
candlestick, or any other articles of silverplated 
hollowware. Such a mark is the assurance of qual- 
ity and satisfaction— satisfaction of which you 
alone are to be the judge. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 
International Silverplate is also made to match 


the patterns of the famous 1847 Rogers Bros. 
knives, forks and spoons, and the trade-mark is 


1847 ROGERS BROS 
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pressing the button which rings the corre- 
sponding station which you are trying to 
connect. Sometimes you have a key or a 
rotating circular switch which makes the 
contact with the “party” you are 
struggling to get. 

The chief reason for calling this the 
| maltigi cable is that all the wires are 
carried in one bunch that travels all about 
the place. With your instrument you 
have a button board and wire cable on 
your desk. That is, all the wires are in 
one cable which makes the rounds of the 
whole establishment. 

Now, this system may be good for a 
small number of extensions but you can 
see that if you had a lot of extensions 
there would be a fat cable and undue ex- 
= in dragging all the lines over the 

jouse. Then, if by chance the bundle of 
wires on your table gets wet, every wire 
in the house will refuse to function. When 
you have these systems they are simply 
operated from dry cell batteries which 
have to be changed every seven or eight 
months, but they must be changed or you 
will be talking into the air. 


CHATTING ALONG BY CABLE 
This multiple cable system is divided 
into four classes according to the elasticity 
of conversational distribution. 


1. Selective talking and ringing 

In this instance you can ring the party 
that you want. Also, you can call a busy 
station and “get in”. This class is fully 
intercommunicating; that is to say, any 
sets of stations can be talking to each 
other at the same time. But beware of 
the selective ringing and common talking 
type which means that only one conver- 
sation can go on at a time over the circuit. 


2. Selective ringing and common talking 
This system gives you selective ringing 
but conversations are carried over the 
same circuit, so that if you lift up your 
receiver you can hear anyone talk to 
anyone. It’s like listening in on a farm- 
ers’ line in the country and hearing all 
the gossip. But on what is called the 
selective ring and full metallic system itis 
M werd to ring a busy station in order f. 
reak 


3. Common ringing and talking 

This has only one ringing and one talk- 
ing circuit and the different stations are 
signalled with a code, such as one long 
and two short, or three long and two short, 
and the like. 


4. Secrel talking cable system 

Secrecy is possible in this system on 
what is called the Master station only. 
Of course, you can put in more than one 
Master station, which is an expensive 
thing. However, this system is rarely sug 
gested for home use. 

The two great divisions of these phones 
are those whose number of extensions is 
limited and those whose extensions can be 
nearly any number, even to thousands. 

We feel that should you want more than 
six (although the cable type makers say 
more than fifteen) stations you should 
install the automatic or selector type of 
phone. This equipment is a little more ex- 
pensive because there is an automatic 
switchboard which selects and makes 
your connections and you have a dial in- 
stead of a series of push buttons, etc. In 
the long run, however, it is cheaper to 
maintain because you have a unit system. 
That is to say, all you have on your desk 
or wall is your own single instrument and 
the two or three little wires connecting 
you up with your dial to the switchboard. 
Should your phone get out of order it has 
no effect on any other. Should it get wet 
it has no effect on any other, whereas in 
the cable type if your phone has a kink, 
the whole cable “catches on” because all 


the wires in the house are on your desk, _ 


UNIVERS 


and when it has to be fixed all of them 
havé to be ministered unto. So the main 
thing in the intercommunicating phone 
system is to be able to write the equation: 
Unit + Flexibility = Simplicity, which 
means that when one member of the com- 
munity “‘goes wrong " he does not involve 
anyone else and his cure or mending is 
individual, not en masse. 


THE SWITCH BOARD AND DIALS 

By means oí the dials, impulses are sent 
to the switch board, in some such way as 
the dials in the city phones make the con- 
nections. This automatic switch board in 
simple, magical fashion picks out the 
numbers and then signals your party. 
If the party is out or busy, the switch 
board gives you the proper sign. It is 
quite a wonderful and almost human me- 
chanism, and all that is necessary for you 
to know is that the best types of these 
telephone systems really fulfill their vows. 

With this system a 15-station install- 
ment would be more costly per extension 
than would one of 50 to ioco because 
exactly the same machinery, etc., must be 
put in for 5 as for so. 

Remember that the two or three wires 
that are necessary to connect the exten- 
sion with the switch board are the only 
wires carried to your extension. There- 
fore it is simplicity itself to mend any- 
thing that goes wrong. 

Here you see it differs from the multi- 
ple cable, for in the latter, as we said, all 
the wires of all the phones are visited 
upon each extension. But the automatic 
or selector system of wiring is similar to 
the method used by the municipal tele- 
phone companies. 

The automatic telephones, then, are 
especially valuable in -large country 
estates when the house itselí is large and 
where there must be daily and immediate 
intercommunication between the lodge, 
the garage, the stables, the tennis courts, 
golf house, dairy, greenhouses, etc., to say 
nothing of the various servitors' quarters 
and various parts of the house itself. 


OTHER USES OF TELEPHONES 


These telephones are useful not only 
for talking points, but for signals. For 
example, if on a large estate the Lady of 
the M Manor is somewhere or other, and it is 
known to her and to everyone in the 
house that three rings mean that someone 
wishes to see her or some one is calling on 
her, she can be easily called if she be any- 
where on the estate. This feature, too, 
can be used when calling or needing any- 
one else. Then the person called simply 
goes to the nearest phone to which the 
signal summons. These codes can be 
made as buzzers, horns or bells, so again 
you see the flexibility of this system. - 
As a fire signal, too, the intercommuni- 
cating phone is a safeguard. By a certain 
code, or a general ringing of bells, horns 
or buzzers, the fact of the fire can be 
swiftly advertised to the domestic public 
who will the more easily be able to escape 
the dangers of conflagration. This in 
itself is a great comfort to have around 
the house on a large.estate, a thousand 
times better than fairies, yet how like 
good fairies these telephones can be! 
It can so be geared, this intercommuni- 
cating telephone, that any number oí 
people can hold converse at the same 
time. For example, the week-end party 
could have beautiful recliniums in elegant 
ease talking from bed-land without the 
disaster of getting the plan made when too 
late to catch the ferries, etc., after the 
dressing process and after the various 
people have had breakfast in their own 
Iooms. 


ORDERS, NURSERY ET AL. 

Think what it means in a home to call 
by bell a maid or valet! It means that the 
valet comes up or the maid leaves what 

(Continued on pace 110) 
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*5: Oakland 6 


Embodying Exclusive Features of Engineering Design and Superior 
Coachwork Never before Associated with Cars of Moderate Price 


This True Blue Oakland was deliberately built to be the 


most perfectly balanced, the most accurately engineered 
and the finest built light-six in the world. 


Two years have been devoted to its design, manufacture 
and test. Two years—plus the wealth of Oakland ex- 
perience gained through many other years of exclusive 
light-six manufacture and. the limitless resources of the 
General Motors Corporation in money, machinery, 
materials and men. 


From axle to axle—it’s new! It embodies features of 


mechanical superiority—of beauty and comfort and 
performance—heretofore unheard of in cars of its price! 
Every single part—from the new engine to the new 
bodies—was designed and built to fit and function in 
perfect correlation with every other part. 


And because it has been so carefully designed, so soundly 
built and so thoroughly tested— Oakland places upon 
it, without hesitation, the same written 15,000 mile 
engine performance guarantee and the same Mileage- 
Basis gauge of value that have proved the quality and 
the value and the excellence of Oakland cars for years! 


Four-Wheel Brakes—Brand New Engine—New 
Bodies—Centralized Controls—Disc Steel Wheels 


The finest light-six is now also the safest! 
Four-wheel brakes are on the True Blue 
Oakland! But four-wheel brakes— remark- 
able as they are on a car of Oakland's price 
—are only one of the many improvements 
and refinements built into this new and 
true blue car! 


lt has a brand new engine—smoother, 
quieter and more powerful than even its 
highly successful predecessor, the Six-44. 


OAKLAND 


MOTOR 


Its beautiful new blue bodies—built by 
Fisher—are wider, deeper, and more luxuri- 
ously upholstered. The top is permanent, 
accommodating a distinctly new type of 
door-opening side curtains comparable 
in snugness and utility to the door of a 
closed car. 


A satin-wax finish stamps the open models 
with an individuality never before attained 
in cars so moderately priced. 


CAR COMPANY, 


PONTIAC, 


Instruments are grouped on a single glass- 
covered panel, indirectly lighted. Controls 
are centralized on the steering wheel. Disc 
steel wheels are standard equipment, at 
no added cost. 


See this new Oakland— see it at once! Come 
with a critical mind—because the more 
exacting you are, the more quickly will you 
realize that no other light-six inall the world 
approaches it in dollar-for-dollar merit. 


MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A fleet of “True Blue Travelers''—of which the 1924 Oaklands are exact counter-parts—is 
engaged in a nation-wide demonstration! With thousands of miles of test service already on 
their speedometers—they are out to demonstrate, at first hand, the high quality of Oakland construc- 
tion, and the remarkably efficient performance buyers may expect from their True Blue Oaklands. 
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Among public betterments open to all 
cities, better street lighting makes the 
most improvement at the lowest cost 


If Mandan can, 


The same street 
lighting engineering 
service that helped 
Mandan to illumin- 
ate is at the service 
of your city. These 
specialists are part 
of the General Elec- 
tric Company; an 
organization of 
100,000 men and 
women who make 
apparatus through 
which e'ectricity is 
put to work. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


you can 


One of the best lighted 
towns in the United 
States is Mandan, 
North Dakota, which 
has one ornamental 
street light to every 
ten residents. 


Better street lighting 
means safer streets 
and higher property 
values. Yet the cost 
per person per year is 
so small that every 
live town can afford 
it. 

If Mandan can, you 
can. 
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TALKING POINTS IN THE HOME 


(Continued from page 106) 


she is doing and comes to find out what 
you need. Then he or she goes back again 
and does it. Four trips and time wasted, 
whereas, if you have a telephone that 
works, all you need to do is to call up 
whom you want, tell the nature of your 
need and in one round trip your need 
could be attended to with swiftness and 
no loss of time or uncomfortable waiting. 
Of course as an emergency call these room 
phones are without peers. 

Fancy the comfort of knowing that you 
can talk to Nurse at night about the 
children if you come home late. Think, 
too, how quickly Nurse can get into 
communication with you if one of the 
children needs you, or in fact how rapid- 
ly anyone can call you if you are 
needed. 

As a burglar signal, also, these tele- 
phones can be made very effective. For 
example, there can be here a very simple 
signal so that it can be dialled almost 
without effort. This signal will be known 
to every one in the house. Then the near- 
est person to an outside phone can call 
the police and you will have an opportu- 
nity to conquer the marauder. 


INSTALLATION 


The telephone, though one of the 
greatest of modern devices, one which has 
practically revolutionized life on this 
globe, is still probably the most abused 
thing in the world and one, with the 
exception of golf, that causes with all its 
pleasure giving and general gifts, more 
audible and inaudible swearing than any- 
thing else. 

There are many causes for this: One 
because of a faulty installation and 
another due to ignorance in the instru- 
ment’s use or rather abuse. 

We have visited in many a house where 
there has been an installation of inter- 
communicating telephones and they were 
put in so badly that they are never used. 
It would be the same with any mechanical 
device badly set up or installed. 

It is, for example, quite a habit with 
the contractor wanting to install the 
intercommunicating phones to use ordi- 
nary bell wire, parafine insulated, and 
then when the phone is in use for a little 
while the parafine wears off and you get 
a short circuit. Furthermore, the con- 
tractors often use wiring lay-outs that are 
too cheap, and sometimes people get car- 
penters who know nothing at all about 
these installations and do such cruel 
things to them that it is a wonder the 
systems do not rise and smite them for 
their loose cables and morals. 

Then again, any mechanical contrap- 
tion, be it but a knife sharpener, or tele- 
phone, needs care. It is useless to believe 
the salesman who says his device doesn’t 
need care. The minute you get a sales- 
man who says that about a machine or 
device, show him the door. He either 
doesn't know his business or his product 
is a bit of charlatanry. The good sales- 
man will tell you just what care a device 
or apparatus needs. In fact, the more 
consideration machines, etc., get, the 
longer they will live and the better com- 
fort they will be. We know nothing so 
maddening as the person who will say, 

“Our vacuum cleaner never works 
well." 

* Have you ever oiled it?" say we. 

“ No.” 

“Well, well," say we and leave immedi- 
ately to avoid being extremely rude. So 
it is with telephone installation. When 
you get one, learn what is necessary to 
maintain it. Probably there will be noth- 
ing but a bit of dusting and refilling the 
batteries. 

Of course the switch board should be 
placed in a dry place on the wall that will 
hold it without doubt. The small boy is 
not expected to use it as a squash court, 
so the board must be accessible but not 
readily available. 


rT 
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The great trouble with the installation 
of a telephone is that the owner generally 
has naught to say about it. It is usu- 
ally in the hands of the architect, who 
chooses the type, and the contractor who 
does the work. This happens because the 
owner knows nothing about the subject. 
This article is to tell you something about 
the phones, so that when you build you 
can know what to demand, and when you 
install the phone you will know what 
to expect in so intimate a utility. 


LET THE CONSUMER CHOOSE 

If you only want a few stations or ex- 
tensions, use the telephone that will take 
care of this load with the least trouble in 
the long run, one which users have used 
and still recommend and that is not full 
of quirks and “show” pieces. In any 
apparatus beware of the extra fixings and 
the “talking points" which seem in any 
way like extra trimmings. The best of 
these phones are so simple that all you 
need is plyers and a screw driver, and in 
some the voltometer which tells you 
whether your voltage is sufficient. It is 
always well to have a spare instrument or 
wire or dial on hand, for should anything 
occur and you live at a distance from an 
electrical supply shop you will have the 
sense of security which the spare tire gives 
the motorist on the road. 

The maintenance charge of these 
phones is practically nil owing to the way 
they are made. 

The same ills may happen to your 
phone as happen to the regular municipal 
phone. For example, if you leave your 
receiver off you use up your batteries. 
These are easily recharged, as you have 
seen, but why use them up? Such an 
error is particularly applicable to the 
cable systems which have not storage 
batteries and must be refilled by hand. 
Then, of course, you may wear the cords 
of the receiver, you may have a short cir- 
cuit or any other disease from careless- 
ness. But bear in mind, when the auto- 
matic phone is out of order on one line, 
no other line is put out of commission. 
Here is the great value of the unit con- 
struction. 


SMALL HOMES AND STEP SAVING 

There are smaller installations which 
lend themselves very well to the small 
house; two-line phones, for example. 
These are usually of the cable type, as the 
automatic type is too elaborate and expen- 
sive for small areas. The best of them for 
a few extensions will make housekeeping 
even lighter than before. The charm of 
the house is quiet, and the house that need 
not be suffused with the shouts of mistress 
for maid or maid for mistress is one which 
goes a long way on the road to charm. 

These telephones obviate much run- 
ning on the part of the woman in the 
house who has but one maid and does the 
upstairs work herself. In fact, very few 
women realize the step savers these 
things can be; if they have ever thought 
of the phone at all, they think of it as an 
extravagance. How many times a day a 
you called downstairs to speak to the ife 
man, the express man and all the other 
mes that infest our purchasing centers, 
which is but another way of designati 
the modern home? _— 

Think of the bliss of not having to run 
down from the attic or from the sewing 
room if there were two or four stations 
even in the two floor house! The old- 
fashioned folk who had the speaking 
tubes recognized this, but with the advent 
of the elevator apartment and the decline 
of stairs, even the speaking tube, except 
for the ‘‘walk up” flat, has been wellnigh 
forgotten. But now the perfected tele- 
phone is as much beyond the talking tube 
as the automobile is above the old-time 
buckboard. 

We have passed the bell rope days and 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Good form compels the use of Sterling Silver in 
the Home; because it is sincere and not an imita- 
tion. It is appropriate and is always valuable. It is 
most economical and most satisfactory in the end. 


Sterling Silver for Everybody 


Highest in Quality, not Highest in price. 
For sale at responsible Jewelers everywhere. 
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SPX 


Finger Tip Control 
at the feedboard — 
makes it safe and easy 
to operate a SIMPLEX 
IRONER. ` 


Ask your Architect to 
include in his plans 
a SIMPLEX IRONER 
In - The - Wall — or 
write direct for full 
particulars. 


a 


The Best Ironer 


ERE'S the most practical idea 

'ever conceived as a built-in 
feature for the modern home or 
apartment—the SIMPLEX IRONER 
In-The- Wall permanently con- 
nected and compactly enclosed. 


Open the door, and the SIMPLEX 
IRONER appears at the pressure 
of your finger—noiselessly and gent- 
ly it swings into full working posi- 
tion. And it's so easy and econo- 
mical to operate — does beautiful 
work — irons everything — the one 
servant every family can afford. 


The SIMPLEX IRONER In- The- 
Wall will appeal to the woman who 
appreciates having a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place, 
and who takes pride in the owner- 
ship of a modern home. 


AMERICAN 
IRONING 
MACHINE CO. 


846 W ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 
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TALKING POINTS IN THE HOME 


(Continued from page 110) 


have come into the electric bell stage, with 
its consequent complexities and need for 
lessening the strain in living. The inter- 
communicating telephone in the home is 
far from an extravagance; it is a thera- 
peutic and a mitigator of modern strain. 


FEATURES TO DEMAND 

In this apparatus and the installation 
of it there are certain things which are 
but fair to demand. Among them are: 

Simplicity of operation. 

Parts easily fixed because they are not 
only simple and visible but easily removed 
as well. 

Manufacturer must understand your 
needs. 

The dial must be pleasant to your use, 
if a dial type (automatic). 

Be sure to have your switch-board large 
enough to accommodate more extensions 
in the future. 

Be sure and have the manufacturer 
inspect the installation before the con- 
tractor gets too far away. 

Be sure and have an occasional inspec- 
tion of the installation. 

Unless it is installed by the manufac- 
turer, be sure that he O. K.’s the installa- 
tion before accepting it as a finished job. 


CHARGING AND RE-CHARGING 

In order to make an electric thing 
function if has to have electricity fed to 
it; so, too, do the intercommunicating 
telephones. In the case of all the systems 
the electricity is fed to batteries from the 
electric light system. The cable telephone 
uses a series of battery cells which you 
must renew frequently; the automatics 
have self-charging systems which take 
care of their renewal automatically. One 
way that this is done is by the use of a 
motor generator; in another method it is 
necessary only occasionally to take a look 
at the voltometer to be sure the batteries 
are properly charged. Should the dial 
reading be too low all you have to do is to 
move the switch until the dial registers 
the proper number of volts. The auto- 
matic generator is more expensive than 
the manual type, and whereas it is excel- 
lent for large installations, the manual 
adjustment is ample for the usual uses 
and is a comfortable, able and simple 
current restorer. Then, too, it is good 
because it is one less bit of machinery to 
care for. 

Thus you can see from all the foregoing 
that the automatic is not as elaborate 
even as the cable system, for in the auto- 
matics you don’t have to think much 
about re-charging and not at all about re- 
filling, except (as is the case with any and 


all batteries) the usual drink of distilled 
water once or twice a month. This bit of 
labor, of course, is well known to all mo- 
torists. 

On the larger systems, above six or 
fifteen aggregations, the dial is the best 
type, otherwise you will have to have too 
large a layout of buttons. For example, 
the receiver on your desk with a twenty 
station phone would have to have twenty 
buttons on the instrument, whereas if you 
have the dial system you can dial or com- 
pose any figure without a lot of room used 
up for buttons and numbers. Of course, 
on the dial, the numbers can be unlimited, 
like the station possibilities. But with the 
cable type you will have to have a new 
installation and new set of instruments if 
your needs grow. All these telephone 
manufacturers can give you table or desk 
phones, wall phones, European phones 
(the microphone, or the kind that has the 
receiver and transmitter in the same 
horizontal). They all make very good 
fixtures and the manufacturers will be 
glad to prescribe what they consider 
wisest for you to get for each need. 

The best manufacturers, of course, sell 
the best made instruments, and these pay 
better in the long run. Cheap instru- 
ments, no matter how good the rest of the 
system is, will make the best installation 
wear out and become useless. So don't be 
too sure when you get any telephone de- 
vices which are at bargain prices. 

In the last analysis, buy the best. Tele- 
phones when in your home become an 
asset in reselling or renting it. They be- 
come, too, an integral part of your home. 
If your home means anything to you, you 
will never risk a cheap thing to reduce the 
dignity of it. 

If it is necessary to have one of these 
phones outdoors there is the * mine" type 
of phone which is weather-proof. It is 
encased in rustless metal and the casing 
opens. The receiver, button or dial, is 
inside. 

In the automatic phones any kind of 
arrangement can be achieved. For exam- 
ple, when one of the engineers of a large 
and important intercommunicating tele- 
phone system was finishing the sale of a 
system to one of the big moving picture 
magnates, the American Czar said: 

“I never want to be on a busy wire. 
You must fix my system so that I can 
break through to any extension. I must 
never be unable to talk to anyone in 
the building." So the Czar's phone was 
So arranged that now he can interrupt 
with delightful élan at any time and pur- 
sue his way whether he discommodes 
people or not! 


THE HOUSE THAT IS MINE 


(Continued from page 62) 


simplicity or be part of a group among 
cypress trees? Of course, we must pre- 
tend that it shall have no printing, no 
names, no advertisements, no signs, no" 
railways” etc., etc. All a mass of pre- 
tences. 

My answer to this gentleman was more 
energetic than polite. *I don’t want my 
building to pretend anything. It shall be 
first of all a home, strong and weather- 
pei and later it may be beautiful; 

ut whatever it is, it shall be honest. I 
will not put up a box and pretend it is a 
beam; I will not mark off cement in 
squares, and pretend it is tile or paving 
stone. If I can afford nothing better than 
a tar-paper shanty, it will stand up as a 
tar-paper shanty, honest in the sight of 
God and man—honest and unashamed.” 

I know there are millionaires’ houses in 
New York and other cities, in which 
everything isa fake. All the ceiling beams 
are cheap boxes nailed on. The wood- 


carvings are plaster casts grained like 
wood. Their marble columns are steel 
uprights covered with enameled tin. 

I have heard the owners defend these 
trashy things as “much cheaper and just 
as good to look at”. That is, a chromo 
is as good as the original Titian, because 
at a distance it looks like it; the fake 
mountains of the scenic railway at Coney 
Island are as pleasing to the eye as the 
real mountains; or a drug shop complexion 
on the face of a woman as good as one 
God-given in evidence of health. 

Nay, nay, there shall not be in my cot- 
tage one nail, stick, shred or brick that is 
not exactly what it pretends to be, and 
beautiful, therefore, in its sincerity. 

4th: My home must be of beautiful 
colors. Color is, of all, the easiest feature 
to get in a house, and the one most 
ignored by builders. In such cases as 
they have thought about it, they have 

(Continued on page 114) 
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-that easy chair hour 
when every man feels 


entitled to life's best 


PALL MALL Specials 
New size—plain ends only 
20 for 30* 

No change in size or price 


of PALL MALL Regulars 
[cork tip] 


20 of the worlds fi 


Wherever men smoke, Pall 
Mall is known as the aristo- 
crat among cigarettes. Its 
exquisite blend of the choicest 
Turkish tobaccos has never 
been successfully rivaled. 


Now Pall Mall comes to you 
inanew size package— priced 
so moderately that even the 
thriftiest may smoke it con- 
sistently—a super-value Pall 
Mall — made possible by new 
efficiency in manufacture and 
increased volume of output. 


“A shilling in London —a 
quarter here." The world has 


gladly paid that for ten Pall 
Mall *Regulars." Buta 
nickel more buys 20 of the 
new Pall Mall Specials— 
slightly smaller in girth, and 
with plain ends, but with the 
inimitable Pall Mall quality 
left intact. 


Try them tonight in your easy 
chair hour: that hour after the 
day'swork when men demand 
the most from a cigarette. 
Give Pall Mall the “ Luxury 
Hour" test—the critical test 
for any cigarette. Soon you'll 
smoke them exclusively. 
New size in plain ends only. 


20 for 3O€ 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for 35¢ 
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Do you “Repeat” on your tires? 


Do you buy the same make of tire again? Most 
SILVERTOWN users do; and that’s the test of a 
tire. SILVERTOWN performance, of course, does 


it. Back of the performance is the sound manu- 


facturing principle of maintained quality. Skill, 
effort, and care are centered in SILVERTOWN. 


It comes out in performance and repeats. 


THE B. F..GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 


Toronto » Montreal + Winnipeg 


Goodrich 


|| SILVERTOWN CORD 


SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 
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sought out the most hideous colors avail- 
able—chocolate, slate, fireproof red— 
and with these deliberately obliterated 
the otherwise beautiful intrinsic colors of 
the brick and timber. 

In every one of the great buildings 
already mentioned, color is the crowning 
glory. What would Venice be—what 
would any of those wonderful buildings 
be—if, in accordance with New York 
tradition, they were black-leaded or 
veneered with appalling brownstone? 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 

sth: The human touch with its conse- 
qat endless variation. The machine is 

eath to art. The wavering, erring, 
human touch consecrated the object 
treated, by showing everywhere the 
gropings of a mind after some subtle 
charm. 

If we take a Rembrandt etching with 
its many “feeling” lines and compare it 
with the same subject by a “perfect” 
steel engraver, we shall have an exact 
parallel of the hand-made house com- 
pared with the perfect machine stuff 
that contractors seek with such blind 
persistence. 

Hand-hewn beams are more beautiful 
than sawn beams, a forged fire-dog than 
a cast-iron dog, a hand-carved picture 
frame than one of pressed putty, because 
of their human touch, their constant 
variety. 

The modern working man, trained to 
imitate machine work, to eliminate abso- 
lutely the human touch, is one of the 
worst enemies of beauty in the house. 
Anything that a machine does must be 
less beautiful than the same thing made 
by a loving human hand. 

6th: Curvature. The ugliest line that 
can be drawn is a long, unbroken, mathe- 
matically correct, straight line. Because 
it is so ugly, the modern builder tries 
how much and how many of these he can 
get in. Brickwork walls, roof shingles, 
weather boards, imitation tiles, etc., all 
attest this dreadful disease. In a famous 
and costly hotel I noted the other day 
that the only attempt at architectural 
ornament in each room was a cornice 
row of forty-seven knife-edge straight 
lines in plaster. costly to make, appalling 
to look at, and the only beauty spot in 
the room was where a leakage of sewage 
from the bath above had stained and 
crumbled the terrible frieze. 

There are no straight lines in Nature, 
not one; and whenever man contrives one, 
Nature speedily sets about bending it. 
Straight lines are always ugly in propor- 
tion to their length. Where roof or para- 
pet seemed to impose them, as in the 
Doge's Palace or the Parthenon, the 
builder set up at intervals low ornaments 
to take off the curse. 

Floors, doors and windows must be of 
straight lines or they will not function. 
But in no other part of a building are they 
necessary. 

7th: My seventh principle is sim- 
plicity. “The more complicated, the 
better" was the rule of the builders who 
spoiled New York. "Make it fancy" 
was the command of a new millionaire 
who was determined to have a house that 
would be talked about. The result was a 
jumble of silly turrets, rope moldings 
niiled on, make-believe columns one inch 
thick; not one broad stretch of honest, 
smooth, dignified masonry. 

These are my principles, and these I 
have adhered to strictly in the building 
of my house. 

THE ACTUAL WORK 

The plans and specifications I drew up 
myself, and after getting several bids, 
decided to do it by day work. With the 
result that I cut the price in half; a result 
that comes only through a consummate 
knowledge of the game and of materials, 
and continued personal supervision. 

To illustrate. I needed 20 000 or 25.000 


feet of rough lumber, and several thou- 
sand lineal feet of 2 x 4's. These stocks 
were worth $30 to $40 per M. in the 
market. On my place were a few dead 
chestnuts, and on my neighbor’s place 
adjoining, hundreds of these grim relics 
of the blight. I bought all I could at old 
wood pr.ces—$2 a cord on the stump. 
I bought a mill, cut and sawed all the 
rough lumber I needed at a total cost to 
me of $17 per M., then sold the mill at 
cost, having all the slabs and sawdust 
to the good. 

When it came to the roof, the tradition 
of red tile was strong, but I found it 
would cost $30 a square (10’ x ro"). So 
I went to a slate dealer and found best 
red slate, $30; best green, $22; best pur- 
ple, $18. All too expensive, for the best 
cedar shingles were only $7 a square. 
But I am deeply gl yes against shin- 
gles which are fr.ghtfully combustible, 
and in any case, will not last longer than 
ten years. So I said to the slate man: 

“Show me the cheapest things you 
have.” He pointed to a pile of culls, all 
colors, shapes, sizes and thicknesses, and 
said: 

“You can have them at $3 a square if 
you take a carload.” 

"How many squares in a carload?" 
I said. 

“One hundred,” he replied. I needed 
but fifty squares, but thought I saw a 
chance, and said: 

“TI take the hundred squares if you 
punch them" (that is, make two holes in 
each for the nails, a simple operation 
when one has the punching machine). 
He accepted, and I got the most beautiful 
lot of varied gray green slate imag.nable 
on my roof. When the neighboring build- 
ers saw how pleasing it was, they got new 
light. They came and bought the left- 
over fifty squares for $600 on the ground. 
This is an illustration of what I did all 
through the work, reducing the cost and 
enhancing its art beauties. 

When it came to laying the slate, I 
had the usual battle with the trained 
mechanics (from the Greek Mekane, a 
machine). But I took away their chalk 
line, and made them lay the slate by eye, 
reasonably straight, but with constant 
variations that effectively sto any 
long mathematical lines. In illustration 
of which, see the roof on the kitchen wing. 

The outer coat of stucco was mixed in 
four lots with yellow ochre, red ochre, 
white and lampblack gray. After a fight. 
the mason consented to abandon the 
"floating" tools and let it go just as it 
came from the trowel. By taking alter- 
nate trowels of the different colors, I got 
a lovely terra cotta color of endless subtle 
variations. 

Cement with lime in it is so plastic at 
this stage that one naturally model- 
forms of animals and of symbols, etc., at 
salient points. Over each bedroom, I 
shaped the personal totem of the pro- 
spective inhabitant, and rioted in the 
sculpturesque finish of it all. 

Among the masons, the spirit of horror 
and rebellion was gradually giving way 
to one of comprehension and interest. 
“Tt don't look so bad after all," was a 
new type of remark. And one young 
man there became so possessed of the 
idea that during my absence he modeled 
a huge fly in the new stucco. He showcd 
it with pride, but alas! he had used wire: 
for legs and antennae. I pointed out the 
unsculpturesqueness of this, saying. 
“We must deal only with the big forms, 
and when it comes to wire-like legs, let 
them rest on the flat wall and be merely 
suggested.” 

Next day, he made a big caterpillar 
crawling up the wall. But it had no rels- 
tion to the structure of the building. lt 
was exactly in the spirit of Bernard 
Palissy, true to nature but not true to 
art. He was eager to learn, so I sketched 

(Continued on page 116) 
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England came a period of prosperous tranquil- recaptured today in tlie faithful reproductions 
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out any decorative scheme, however simple or elaborate. 


@ The policy of moderate prices always maintained by this 
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maker of Ail-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Will Not Stain or Wear 


n choosing the plumbing equip- 
ment for the new home or when 
remodeling old bathrooms, you 
should consider, first—how long will 
it last in presentable condition. It 
is not economy to install plumbing 
fixtures which may cost a little less 
initially if they fail in service and 
must be replaced after a few years. 
The difference in cost is too slight. 


"Tepeco" Fixtures are true china and 
porcelain, gleaming white, but far more 
important, sanitary beyond any other 
material from which plumbing fixtures 
can be made. The scientific reason for 
this is because glaze can be fired or baked 
on clay at such a high degree of temper- 
ature. Instead of merely coating the sur- 
face it fuses into the body itself, making 
chipping and peeling impossible. This 
high heat also means a close, impenetrably 
hard surface which resists the adhesion of 
soil. "Tepeco" All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
are not affected by the action of cleansing 
preparations, medicine, fruit or ordinary 
acid stains. A dampened cloth quickly 
removes any trace of dirt. 


It will pay you to specify “Tepeco.” Our trade- 

mark vill be your means of identification. Send 

for a copy of our instructive booklet, Bathrooms 

of Character." It contains many useful hints on 
bathroom arrangement. 
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a squirrel as a finial to a window post. 
This he finished in good shape and 
signed it “Bob Catto.” Next day he 
made a monkey finial for the house cor- 
ner, and d.d it exceedingly well. Now 
life blossomed for him. He had found his 
job. He planned to go to n.ght school, 
learn to draw, and launch out as an art- 
plaster-man. But alas! next week, at the 
age of twenty-five, he caught the flu and 
the Grim One took him. 

When it came to my barn, I found it 
easy to follow absolutely my rules. 

First, an ample hay barn, 25’ x 60’; 
at the end a stable with stalls for two 
cows and four horses, with feed room in 
the rear. Next over the stable a gable 
window that might light a room in case 
one needed such space for store room or 
groom’s bedroom. Next a large gable 
opening to a spacious pigeon loft. The 
timbers were cut in the woods, and used 
as they came, except that all bark was 
removed and all bumps that took from 
the usefulness. When the inch roof 
boards were nailed on the round massive 
poles that served as rafters, the result 
was a variable heaving and winding of 
lines that certainly was very strong and 
very pleasing to the eye. The final roof 
cover was heavy tar paper of the green 
slate-covered style. 

Thus I got my barn, so picturesque 
that it is often called the “Nativity 
Barn" after Durer's engraving; so pic- 
turesque that it has furnished more than 
one artist with the motive for a painting; 
so strong that it w.ll outlast three ordinary 
frame barns; and at a price just half of 
the builder's estimate for an ordinary 
stock stuff barn of the same size. 

A delightful and unexpected endorse- 


ment was received from the air. My 
p.geon house was ready. I had no 
pigeons. But one morning a fme big 
white fellow appeared and took posses- 
sion. After a week, my man got a white 
female and released her after a few days 
in the loft. ‘They paired, others came, 
and now a stock company of some fifteen 
pairs furnish a small but continuous sup- 
ply of squabs. 

Soft, pretty colors, personal touches, 
broken lines and pleasant masses are 
Characteristic of my buildings; untooled 
trees in natural groups are about them. 
They are serviceable and full of beauty. 

And what do I mean by beauty? To 
define beauty is an ancient and pretty 
nearly hopeless task. Yet avoiding the 
difficulty, here is a test that we may 
apply to any building or view. Is it one 
that a trained artist will deliberately 
select as the subject for a picture? If 
so it has beauty—for the whole training 
and Lfe-long search of an artist is to 
discover and record beauty. Thousands 
of artists have portrayed the Doge’s 
Palace. I never heard of one selecting 
a New York brownstone front for a 
subject. 

The uninstructed say of my results: 
“They look so charming, so old." By 
which they really mean that they have 
the beauties that are usually associated 
with strong old buildings—buildings of 
the Golden period. But they certainly 
do not look old. They are not old. They 
are brand new, and I don't want them to 
look anything they are not. But, cm- 
Ebodying the principles set forth, they 
have evident kinship with the buildings 
sct up by the honest, simple old builders 
of the long ago. 


FOR THE BUILDER'S NOTE BOOK 


THE BUSINESS OF THE ARCHITECT 

I? is generally supposed that the archi- 

tect is employed merely to draw out 
plans of ideas originated by his client, 
possibly to surmount some of the difficult 
problems, such as staircases and roofs, 
and then to beguile the builder into under- 
taking a contract at less than he would 
otherwise demand for the work. Such 
collaborations have existed: they are, as a 
rule, unfortunate while they last, and dis- 
astrous in the result. The client blames 
the architect for defects which are really 
his own fault, while the architect consoles 
his professional pride by the reflection 
that the owner has to live in the house. 

In reality the business of an architect 
is a very different matter. He is really the 
master builder, and his success depends 
largely on his power of controlling both 
his employer and the building which is 
being erected. That the building must 
be sound and convenient is obvious, but it 
must have other qualities which the pub- 
lic are able to appreciate—that portion of 
the public whose opinion the owners are 
likely to value, so that a building may 
please not only the owner, but also pro- 
spective owners. It is only thus that an 
architect acquires a reputation. 


THE ARCHITECT OF TODAY 

HE architect today has a more diffi- 

cult problem to surmount than had 
his predecessor. Our modern require- 
ments necessitate more intricate parts to 
the plan than were wanted two hundred 
years or so ago. Rooms cannot open one 
through the other as they did, and also, 
under the stress of modern conditions and 
expensive labor, the plan has to be com- 
pact, with no waste room at all. These 
conditions in the planning of the house 
add difficulty to the arrangement of the 
chimneys, and more ingenuity is needed 
to arrive at a plan that is convenient 
within and seemly without. The design- 


ing of a small house so tbat all its parts 
are right is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems that comes the architect's way, and 
yet amateurs, quite unversed in the ele- 
ments of design or construction, will be 
found ready to embark on the planning 
of their houses. The builder, equally ig- 
norant of design, then puts things into 
such shape that they can be built and an 
zt house is the result. The position 
an Bnet of the chimneys will give 
away the untrained designer every time. 
If the chimneys grow out of the roof 
properly, if they give balance and interest 
to the design and look ordered and well 
disposed, we shall know that the designer 
knew something of his work. 

Real charm in a house depends on a 
hundred and one such small and elusive 
matters as the right designing and putting 
on of the roof, the proper grouping and 
arranging of the chimneys, the right 
choice of materials, good in color and tex- 
ture. Perhaps the most important of all 
is an eye for the right setting and layout 
that will make the house take a happy 
place amid its surroundings. 

Fortunately, there are many architects 
today who, besides knowing about the 
technical side of their craft, have given 
much attention to these things. They 
have recaptured the details and require- 
ments in workmanship that invested our 
old buildings with their attractive quali- 
ties. They know the value of texture and 
right use of material and, what is more, 
are versed in the means required in build- 
ing to bring about the desired effect. 


CLIMATE AND ROOFS 
N England the roof has always been a 
characteristic feature of the house, and 
with the roof we may include the chim- 
neys. As we go to southern or eastern 
countries we find the roof becomes less 
and less a feature of the design and 
(Continued on page 132) 
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A GROUP IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Early Spanish Walnut Furniture, by Kensington 


HE growing interest in the furniture and decora- 
tive art of Old Spain is a natural result of the 
trend in America toward simplicity and freedom in 
home surroundings. We are coming to share the 
Spaniard’s appreciation of the restfulness of plain wall 
surfaces and their value as a background for fabrics 
and furniture. 
Early Spanish furniture (Mudejar), the work of 


Moorish craftsmen, is a fascinating blending of the 


richness of Renaissance Italy with the simplicity of the 
Arab. The frank directness of its construction and 
ornament gives it an extraordinary vitality and a 
decorative quality that is brilliant yet essentially simple 
in character. 

Fidelity in design and the old-time hand processes of 
the Kensington craftsmen retain in Kensington repro- 
ductions the character and the decorative quality that 
are the charm of the antique. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes. 


The purchase of Kensing- KA À 


KENSINGTON COMPANY 


ton Furniture may be ar- 
ranged through your deco- 
rator or furniture dealer. 


Write for Illustrated 
Booklet H and pamphlet, 
“How Kensington Furni- 
ture May Be Purchased.” 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 
Showroom: 14 East 32nd Street 
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Berkey 6 Gay 


er's protection when buy- 
ing and hisprideever after 


New York Wholesale 
Showroom: 


115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from 
your merchant or decorator) 


“Me Barton — 
a Berkey & Gay Suite 
for the Dining Room 


UILT of beautifully figured mahogany 
with bands of fiddleback, designed in 
apure anes manner, “The Barton" 
ossesses that aristocratic reserve so loved 
y the old masters. Quiet and elegant, 
simple and rich, dignified and yet hospi- 
tably inviting—‘The Barton” in your 
dining room will bespeak your good taste 
to all who see it. 


Its chaste lines and fine proportions, the 
graceful curve of the sideboard, blend with 
the beauty of the mahogany to give an air 
of unmistakable distinction. Spacious pro- 
vision for linens, silver, and china adds 
the charm of unusual convenience to that 
of beauty. 


For three generations, the ideal of Hep- 
elwhite—to make the useful beautiful— 
has guided Berkey & Gay craftsmen. 
Naturally, their productions, even as his, 
have a genuineness, a lasting worth, that 
makes them treasured. 


Yet, they are not expensive. Any home 
of refinement can afford “The Barton." 
The following uniform prices are as low as 
true economy will permit you to pay. To 
them your Berkey & Gay merchant adds 
freight charges. 


Sideboard ... $125 Serving Table . $45 
China Cabinet. . $80 Armchair ... $30 
Dining Table. .. $95 Chair... ... $24 


The interest you will wish your dining 
room to hold through the long winter 
months just ahead, makes “The Barton" 
doubly attractive at this time. Brochure 
describing this suite, together with the 
name of your nearest Berkey & Gay 
merchant, sent on request. Write for it. 


Berkey & Gay FURNITURE Company 
444 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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KHILIM RUGS AND THEIR QUALITIES 


(Continued from page 70) 


threads—a small arrangement of beads, 
a knot of wool, or a lock of the lady's o 
hair. . . 
Apart from the Kis-Khilims there are 
at least five variations more or less clearly 
defined: Sehnas, Kurdish, Karamanian, 
Shirvans, and Mervs. Cf these the Sehna 
Khilims are in every respect the finest. 
Woven from the best materizls they are 
remarkably fine in texture; the colors are 
delicate, the patterns small and rather 
complicated, and are finished with a sur- 
rounding border. Both pattern and color 
follow almost exactly the piled Sehna 
rugs, and this with the complete border— 
which is rare among Khilims—is typical 
of the Sehnas. The warp is of linen or 
cotton, and the weft is of wool with so 
many as fifty threads to an inch crossing 
the warp. The fabric is indeed more like 
tapestry than a carpet, and quite unsuited 
Íor hard wear. Asa rule they are small in 
size, 314' x 414’ or 514’ by 7’; these are the 
standard proportions which the Sehnas 
keep to pretty strictly. The ancient 
Oriental symbol known as Herati often 
appears in the field. Herati are well- 
known; they are embodicd in some form 
or another in the majority of Eastern car- 
pets—a rosette encircled by two fish-like 
Íorms rouchly describes the shape. The 
design originated in the old city of Herat, 
famed for its splendor in the reign of 
Sultan Husein Baikara, but a heap of 
ruins today. Few old Sehna Khilims are 
to be found now; one over a century old 
would be a rare prize for the collector. 


KURDISH AND KARAMANIAN KHILIMS 


Kurdish and Karamanian Khilims are 
much alike. Both are generally woven in 
two pieces and stitched together down the 
center with a fine disregard of “matching” 
the pattern. Large diamond-shaped fig- 
ures enclosing an arrangement of small 
devices are common—almost typical—as 
a pattern, but horizontal stripes in the 
manner of “Bagdad portiéres" are also 
used. Kurdish Khilims are well made, 
and finer in the weaving than the Kara- 
manians, which are somewhat coarse, 
with loose ends left hanging at the back. 
These come from Karan in Southern 
Asia, whence at one time such quantities 
were exported to the Western markets 
that the word “Karamani” came to be 
the term by which Khilims were all desig- 
nated. Kurdish and Karamanian Khilims 
are not garish in color, the blues, yellows, 
and greens are dark in tone, the red is a 
subdued crimson, with black and white 
cleverly introduced. Like the Sehnas, 
the old Kurdish and Karamanian Khi- 
lims have lately become rare. 

At the present time there is probably a 
larger proportion of Shirvans sold in 
England than any other variety of Khi- 
lim. Shirvan Khilims are woven all in 
one piece, of an excellent wool yarn. The 
typical pattern consists of a series of 
stripes or bands which run across the 
whole width of the rug from edge to edge. 
The stripes are from 8” to 12” wide, with 
narrow stripes between. Hexagons en- 
closing little geometric figures are used 
frequently to decorate the wide stripes; 
the narrow stripes are sometimes plain, 
of a contrasting color—red, blue, or green; 
sometimes ornamented with an undulat- 
ing line, or else a raised cord of variegated 


, 


hues. The colors are somewhat emphatic; 
reds, yellows, blues, greens, and ivories 
in close juxtaposition. The texture iñ- 
clines to coarseness, and the open spaces 
are large. The Shirvans are a heavy make 
of rugs; the Oriental rug-merchants used 
to sell them by weight. 

The Merv Khilimsarebetteradapted for 
practical uses than some of the other vari- 
eties, since they are woven without the 
characteristic open spaces and accord- 
ingly are stronger. Diagonal divisions 
mark the colors, and the design falls in 
diamond shapes—something in the man- 
ner of Kurdish Khilims—arranged on a 
ground of horizontal lines. Like the 
Shirvans, the Mervs often are finished 
with a border in which the “latch-hook” 
figure predominates. These rugs are 
woven by the Turkomans who inhabit the 
desert round the old citadel of Merv, and 
the colors are those few rich and quiet 
tones by which the Turkoman fabrics are 
distinguished. 


KHILIM ADVANTAGES 

There can be no question about the 
beauty and fascination of Khilims; they 
enter extraordinarily well in the scheme of 
modern decoration, and they have the 
merit of costing comparatively little, for 
an Eastern rug. But in order to make the 
most and the best of Khilims, it is neces- 
sary to understand them and their limi- 
tations. First it must be recognized that 
the fabric is less durable than that of the 
pile rugs; these have a nap more or less 
deep and thick to protect the warp and 
weft threads which in the Khilim come 
into direct contact with foot-wear. No 
Oriental rug should ever in any circum- 
stances be shaken, or hung on a line and 
beaten, least of all the heavy Khilim with 
its open spaces and insertion-like qual- 
ity. As a floor covering, therefore, it 
needs careful cleaning and careful placing. 
Laid on the bare floor Khilims are rarely 
satisfactory; although heavy they are not 
thick, rigid, and firm, like a pile rug, but 
flexible and inclined to wrinkle and slip 
under a hasty footstep, or to tear when 
furniture is carelessly moved. Plain felt or 
drugget makes a perfect foundation for 
the Khilim, or it may be laid over a car- 
pet. In America a Khilim rarely occupies 
the floor at all: in England, too, it is 
often regarded as a tapestry, and used to 
cover a divan, or hung as a portière. 
Those that are woven 1n two sections, 
such as the Kurdish, make beautiful cur- 
tains when they have been taken apart 
and hung with care and judgment. Sehna 
Khilims are fine and flexible enough for 
table covers, or they can be used panel- 
wise to give interest and life to a dull wall. 
Some of the large Khilims make a splendid 
“tapestry” for a spacious hall or studio; 
but in such a case they must be mounted 
and stretched on a light wooden frame- 
work. Merely nailed up they are certain 
to sag and the fabric will be damaged— 
almost irreparably. Once the Khilim 
has been badly damaged or worn too far, 
it is no easy matter to have it satisfac- 
torily restored. 

It is interesting to note that these rugs 
are also made in Eastern Galicia, where 
the industry may have been introduced by 
Turkish prisoners or the Turkish wives 
brought back by Polish raiders. 
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LINEN WITH A SIGNATURE 


CF Cellini madea vase, it bore his mark; Rembrandt's paintings carry 
PA his signature. Instinctively we look for the Sterling symbol on 
£M silver, the carat stamp on gold, the watermark on handmade 
d paper. Look also for the Fleur-de-Lis emblem and the legend Iris 
fixe Woven Linen Damask in the margin of the tablecloths and napkins 
you purchase, because the linen handcraftsmen of Ireland today “sign” their 
masterpieces, too, as a proof of their genuineness and supreme excellence 
and as a testimonial of their pride in having perpetuated an industry that 
had as its first patron Egypt's first Pharaoh 3600 years ago. 
Sold at the better stores in the larger cities of the United States and Canada. 


IRELAND BROS. 


4 | INCORPORATED 


| li li MAKERS OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS LINENS 
Cr Trl adl BELFAST NEW YORK LONDON 


102 Franklin Street 
A Bock of Designs, containing For finer use also are Fleur- 


full information regarding sizes, iTi ^" 
if not obtainable in your local^ de-Lis Linen Towels, Lin 


ity, may be had upon request. x NA en Sheets & Pillow Cases. 


Deiign y Ireland Bri by Julien Elfenbein 


HE wonderful photo- 
graphic illustrations in 
House & Garden are made 
posible only by the use of 


such lenses as 


Bausch & Lomb 
TESSAR 


PHOTO LENSES 


The fine finish of Ypsilanti Furniture is a par- 
ticular reason for the way it is preferred in the 


homes of the nation. 


The color schemes may be selected to match with 
the interior decorations into a charming ensemble 
that is distinctly pleasing and out of the ordinary. 


More than 3,000 furniture merchants sell Ypsilanti 
Furniture. We will be glad to give you the 
name of the merchant in your vicinity. 


Ask your dealer for book- 
let, What Lens Shall I 
Buy?"—or write to us. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY, Ionia, Mich. 


Bausch & Lomb | 

Optical Company | 
Rochester, New York 

NEW YORK GTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON | 


ANG igus | Peery. 


UN VERS T OF W H G ARJ - 
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Mc Cutcheon's 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America? 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue, 33d & 34th Sts., New York City 


Lovely Linens 
from Fifth Avenue 


WHEREVER you live you may have these charm- 
ing things te-grace your home. McCutcheon Linens 
will go to you by mail, as painstakingly selected and 
as carefully packed as though you had purchased 
them in person. 


A10—This rich-looking Lunch- 
eon Set is amazingly effective, 
with its broad ornamental border 
etched by hand right through the 
Linen weave. It’s Sicilian punch- 
work, exquisitely done and un- 
usually sturdy. Thirteen pieces; 
a long panel 17 x 52" and twelve 
oblong mats, 12 x 18" at $75.00 


A11—The smart card party sets 
its refreshment table in this Italian 
Cloth which devotes one corner to 
a spade, another to a club, and so 
on. Four Napkins follow suit. The 
hand-work is in the heavy corded 
manner; the Linen of a rich natural 
hue. The cloth is 35" square and 
the napkins are 14" square. 


$17.50 the set 


A13—Irish Linen Towels of superb quality. 
In the plain striped pattern, $13.50 a doz.. 
size 15x 24"; $18.00—18x 32"; $22.50 
—22 x38". A12—The bordered design, 
$12.00 a doz, size 15x 24"; $16.50— 
18x32"; $24.00—24 x 40". A14—The 
big box contains a Martex Bath Mat, 2 
Bath Towels, and two Wash Cloths, 
monogrammed in Blue, Pink, 
Helio or Gold. Very distinctive, 
$10.00 the set. 


MAIL ORDERS 


Your mail order for any merchan- 
dise shown in this advertisement 
vill receive immediate and painstak- 
ing attention. 


Established 


tered 
Reen 1855 


U. S. Pat. Off. 
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are devoting their supreme efforts to the 
carving of their stalls, altars, canopies and 
screens and the many accessories that 
help to glorify a place of worship, but the 
interiors of houses also demand their 
consideration. 

Wood-carving is being done as well to- 
day as in times past, technically speaking, 
but it often lacks the spirit, the surety of 
treatment of the early workmanship, be- 
cause the modern carver follows no 
tradition. The under-cutting is done by 
machine and the modern urge for rapid 

roduction forces the craftsman to confine 

imself to one branch of his work instead 
of allowing him to gain by experience an 
all-round knowledge of his craft. One man 
may devote himself to the carving of flow- 
ers and foliage, while another must 
specialize in carved moldings and orna- 
ment. This manner of working is hardly 
conducive to the production of great art, 
for if a craftsman is not able to carry a 
piece of work through to its completion, it 
naturally cannot be a reflection of his 
own personality nor reveal the individual- 
ity which always distinguishes a work of 
art from a mechanical production. 

Lately we have revived a great interest 
in wood paneling, and in our essays in this 
field, we have found no method happier 
than to follow as closely as we can the 
old traditions and the old patterns. We 
have here in America, a great variety of 
woods to choose from, and though time 
alone can produce the tine—that 
mellowed quality of color and texture that 
comes from long usage and kindly care— 
it is perfectly permissible to try to secure 
the same effect by “antiquing” our walls, 
either by waxing them or by making use 
of any other ingenious method that pre- 
sents itself. We wish to avoid as much 
as possible the hard, unyielding look of 
new wood that has not been properly 
treated. 


WHERE PANELS FIT 

Tt is generally large rooms that we treat 
with paneled walls, and beamed ceilings, 
and the simple rectangular patterns 
copied from the beautiful old English 
homes that we have seen and loved, pro- 
vide a background that nothing else can 
excel. The panels themselves are so finely 
decorative and so beautiful in texture, 
that we feel the need of no other em- 
bellishment unless it be a distinctive pic- 
ture inserted in the space above the man- 
tel or the carving of such special architec- 
tural features as the mantel, chimney- 

piece, door trims or over-door spaces. 
Color is introduced by the furnishings 
! and accessories. In our vision of such à 


- Laid A 


In a Jacobean room, or a room heauly 
plastered, color and. playfulness are given by 
a carved mantel beam 


A LITTLE CARVING HERE and THERE 
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room, we feel it needs the dignity that 
belongs to old English, Spanish or Italian 
furniture that flaunts fine old velvets and 
brocades; it needs the glamor of old rugs 
and the luminous glint of beautiful bind- 
ings. But there are not many who can 
afford such luxuries, and we must content 
ourselves with good reproductions oí 
certain pieces of furniture and make use of 
the luxurious lounges and the deep- 
seated upholstered chairs that modern 
comfort has invented. Old velvets and 
brocades have been copied with such care 
that many of them almost the 
evanescent charm of their older proto- 
types, and as for the rest, we can give to 
such a room the unmistakable, personal 
air that only a place that is loved and 
lived in can possess. Of course, the most 
sumptuous of all wall treatments are those 
of wood or plaster or stone that are hung 
with tapestry or with panels of old Span- 
ish leather, whose volatile color has 
toned down by age, and yet is dominant 
enough to haunt and illuminate the som- 
ber shadows. 


PAINTED PANELING 

Simpler rooms that require less preten- 
tious furnishings have paneled walls in 
which the wood is painted instead oí 
being rubbed with wax to bring out the 
natural beauty of the wood, as in the early 
days when richer effects were sought. 
Painting wood, or plastered walls, became 
the vogue in the 18th Century when the 
Brothers Adam and their followers, reviv- 
ing classic forms, imported painters and 
artisans from Italy, who, being very eff- 
cient in dealing with plaster, introduced 
broad plaster panels with plaster moldings 
that were either painted or frescoed. Thus 
both wood and plaster walls became popu- 
lar during this period. Under the manip- 
ulation of these foreign workers, wood 
lost much of its original meaning and 
flavor, and was treated more like a plaster 
surface. Sometimes only the wainscoting 
was of wood, the walls above being of 
plaster. 

These ideas took root and were brought 
over by our early settlers, who, when 
building their houses, tried to put into 
permanent form the memories they held 
dear of the homes they had left behind. 
These very early Colonial houses had 
crudely plastered walls with only the 
occasional introduction of broad wood 
panels, but the more impressive houses, 
which were of a later period, were 
founded upon Georgian inspiration and 
paneled walls came into more general use. 
In the hands of the English artisan and 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Enjoy Soft Water in Your Home 
from every faucet 


A Permutit Water Softener removes all hardness from water, turning it softer than 
rain. 


Without effort on your part, without use of chemicals or pumps, Permutit will give an 
unlimited supply of wonderful Soft Water from every faucet in your home. 


Your regular raw water supply simply passes through the Softener on its way to the 
faucet and the remarkable Permutit automatically abstracts every grain of hardness— 
the water becomes delightfully soft for drinking, shaving, shampooing, bathing, wash- 
ing, cooking, and all purposes. Special softening soaps and powders are no longer 
needed, and collecting and storing rain water becomes unnecessary. 


Permutit Water Softeners are installed in thousands of homes in all sections of the 
country and every day countless families are enjoying the many benefits of Soft Water. 
‘And so can YOU—with Permutit in your home, just a turn of any faucet provides abso- 
lutely soft water with all its wonderful health-giving, time-saving, and economical 
advantages. 


Our interesting booklet **Soft Water in Your Home" tells all about the utility and 
delight of Permutit Soft Water. If you will just send your name and address, we will 


; be glad to mail you a free copy. 
Permutit 


Turns Hard. Water Soft z 
It is easily connected into the water supply line T h e Perm u ti t Co mp an y 


i your basement or any other use oi oie 
t ts always at your service, regardless of dry 
pale, providing unlimited soft water from every 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
aucet. 
. Send for booklet Agents Everywhere 
“Soft Water in Every Home" 
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A Lower Fuel Bill | |} 
—and a Cleaner z 
Home 


This booklet tells you how 


EATHER stripped windows mean FERAS I EI IGE LOTS ESSI o ERAI 
1 1 Reside Dr. J.W. 7 $ 
a saving in fuel and less dust and Residence of DiI Wo Adams Desie poe Thayer, 
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SEC O SDH eee How to Decide on a Heating System 


Before you decide on a heating system, put it to the 
| following test: 

Is It the Most Healthful Kind of Heat? 

Is It Economical? Is It Durable? 


Tests have proven that Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
reduce by 80% the inleakage around windows and 
doors. No other strip gives such positive protection. 


Write for this booklet today. Ask for ‘‘Comfort’’—a 
postal will bring it to you. 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator fills your house with 
||| warm, fresh, humidified air. It gives more heat to the ton 
than any other system. It will give efficient service for 
years. 


Let us give you the proofs, furnished by Kelsey users, to- 
gether with any other heating information you desire. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4920 PENROSE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


—— E ——MH—— 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Standard Control of Air Infiltration. 


|| x THE KELSEY x 


565-K Fifth Ave. x D . O. Sq. 
"S WARM AIR GEDERATOR AS ur Sa 


237 James St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Also manufacturers of Monarch Casement Hardware. 


Just Suppose 


Just suppose the wonder-house you intend to build 
is finished. And as you idly gaze out through your 
window not a solitary thing comes to mind which 
was overlooked or skimped or rudely cut from the 
plans. Then, the pleasure of living in that home 
will never be less than the anticipation. 


To have it so is not difficult. Forethought and good 
judgment will often make up for the lack of a bot- 
tomless purse. Money is not saved by slighting 
the quality of small articles which serve you a 
lifetime without attention. The small articles on 
which all your doors depend for precision and quiet 
are worthy of the best quality. We speak of hinges. 
‘You have probably thought of the larger items. 


Mckinney Hinces have been made fine and true 
for more than fifty years. Their quality and pure 
designs are unquestioned. Your architect, con- 
tractor and builders’ hardware merchant know 
these facts well. So we have devoted the pages of 
our booklet “ Suggestions for the HOME BUILDER” to 
forethoughts on convenience whether hinges play a 
part or not. The booklet was designed to make 
your “ Just Supposes”’ realities. Ask for the booklet 
by name. 


Mckinney MANUFACTURING Company 
PrrtspurGcuH, Pa. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door boits and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware,steel door mats and wrought specialties. 


House & Garden 


i 1n many Georgian interiors the chimney-piece is heavily 
carved. For such places Grinling-Gibbons did his best 
work. Courtesy of the Hayden Company 


¿A LITTLE CARVING HERE and THERE 
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craftsman, the classic decoration was both 
sophisticated and highly refined, but with 
the exception of the highly specialized 
work that was as fine as any done abroad, 
contemporary Colonial examples were 
characteristically naïve, sometimes even 
crude. This was due partly to the inexperi- 
ence of the workmen and partly to the 
lack of tools and materials. But though 
often wanting in finesse, it was always 
straightforward and sincere and always 
essentially individual. as work done by 
hand usually is. 

The carving upon mantelpieces, door- 
ways and paneling showed a marvelous 
variety. There were unexpected varia- 
tions of theme, interesting inflections and 
diversities in treatment and design that 
revealed the personal interpretation of the 
artist. All this suggestive beauty that 
really belongs and is native to our soil, we 
| have to draw upon when decorating our 
homes today. But we must not debase 
its fine simplicity by poor handling, or 
lose sight of the fact that much of its 
real charm lay in the integrity of its struc- 
ture. The frame of a building, then, was a 
solid, unified thing, and often this frame 
was utilized as the finished surface with- 
out its needing the assistance of extra 
wall coverings. Structural building was 
then an art in itself. 

But it is the early English types of 
| carving and paneling that still have the 
power to stir our imaginations. The true 
romance of this form of decoration still 
lingers about memories of Elizabethan 
; and Jacobean rooms where it found its 
finest flowering. Gothic ard Tudor panel- 
ing was always of oak, ard the furniture 
was of the same material, carved with 
the same designs. The distinctive Tudor 
and very early Jacobean motifs used in 
paneling were known as the “linen fold” 
and “strap work " patterns, evolved from 
Gothic origin. 

With the coming of more peaceful 
times in England, fortified castles and 
heavily built manor houses gave way to 
more gracious dwellings, and Elizabethan 


| paneling became simpler and less fanciful... 
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in design than the preceding Gothic. 
Often the wall surfaces were merely cov- 
ered with plain, oblong melded panels, 
and when greater richness was sought, it 
was not through elaborate carving, but 
was gained by the greater intricacy of 
framing or occasionally by the inlay of 
colored wood. When we study these 
rooms, we cannot hope to capture that 
elusive spirit which belonged to the times 
that produced them, for we cannot take 
the art of any one age and superimpose it 
in its entirety upon a building of any 
other time. 

Jacobean carving and paneling that 
followed the Elizabethan, was more elab- 
orate and the designs more complicated. 
A new era of architecture began in the 
latter part of the 17th Century which 
naturally affected its decoration. The 
Classic influence revealed itself not only in 
architecture itself, but in the more care- 
ful study of architectural details—in 
moldings, pediments and panels, and 
their enrichment gave rare opportunities 
to the wood-carver. Grinling Gibbons be- 
came the master wood-carver of the age. 
With our pue day leaning towards 
simplicity, his work ap to us rather 
too ornate, and even in his own times, had 
his festoons and flowers and ormament. 
pend in so naturalistic a way, been 
handled with less surety and grace, the 
results would have been extravagant and 
over elaborate. But he possessed a genius 
for decorative effect, and executed his 
work with such skill and judgment that it 
was made to appear as though it were a 
natural outgrowth of its surroundings. 

This is perhaps the supreme function of 
the craftsman—to work in artistic part- 
nership with the architect. If he is a car- 
ver of wood, his work should first of all 
be seen as an integral part of the whole 
design, making the structure more splen- 
did and more exalted in beauty. Then it 
may make its special appeal—charming 
by its beauty of line, by the play of light 
and shadow upon its carved surfaces, and 
by accenting certain architectural fea- 
need particular emphasis. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Wall Tapestries 


The Elgin A. Simonds Company 
has secured direct control of the 
output of famous hand looms in 
France and Belgium for exclusive 
distribution in the United States. 


These tapestries are exact copies of 
old Aubussonand Arras pieces—rich 
in texture and color— a distinctive 
decoration for the foyer and the 
living room. 

With our trade-mark as warrant of value, 
they may be found at all good dealers— 


together with our period reproductions 
and modern designs in fine furniture. 


Upon request we will send our illustrated 
booklet '* H ” on interior decoration. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS 
COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK == CHICAGO 


— Fireplaces 
m —why not put 
i yours to work? 


HERE’S no comfort and cheer in three 

cold logs, or an empty grate. Make your 
fireplace a bright friendly spot, that radiates 
warmth and _ happiness—“Firelight Happi- 
ness. 


Magicoal will do this for you without causing 
dirt or trouble of any sort. At the turn of a 
switch the coals glow and flicker as in a brightly 
burningcoal fire. _ It is so realistic that it is diffi- 
cult to tell the difference. _It operates on any 
lighting circuit at negligible cost. Sizes to fit 
any fireplace with or without flue and designs 
to harmonize with any style of mantel. Gives 
heat if desired. 


Send jor descriptive literalure 
and name of nearest dealer 


Mayer Bros. & Bramley, Inc., 417 W. 28th St., N.Y. 
Sole Distributors for U. S. 4., H. H. Berry World Patent: 
| 


MAGICOAL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ELECTRIC FIRE 
oy Co Happiness" at the turn of a switch 


ups 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


DESIGNERS AND WORKERS 

IN HAND-WROUGHT COPPER 

MODELED LEATHER AND 
FINE BOOK-MAKING 


G 


The console set illustrated is priced at $18 in the 
etched copper-green finish; $25 in the Sheffield silver, 
and may be found in the better shops or ordered from 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


Catalog C sent on request 
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Even a door knob may express 
your good taste in decoration 


NLY after your home is completed and your 

furniture is in place can you realize fully the 

wisdom of choosing hardware that is appropriate 
as well as secure. 


Consider this trim Sargent knob of solid bronze 
with its quaint “tear drop” escutcheon. These 
designs, inherited from Colonial days, are in com- 
plete accord with the white paneled door and the 
studied simplicity of the interior. 


There are Sargent styles to agree with every 
architectural and decorative plan—escutcheons, 
door knobs, cylinder locks and various kindred 
hardware. All are beautifully designed, and as 
lasting as the home. : 


Before you start to build, send for the Sargent 
Book of Designs and with your architect select the 
locks and hardware which will add most to the 
beauty and convenience of your new home. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


ossi, Google 


The prcvailing colors in this country house 


House & Garden 


bedroom are mauve and white. The hangings 
are mauve linen over while net curtains and 
oyster while gauze inner curtains 


COLOR SCHEMES for BEDROOMS 


(Continued from page 61) 


place facings and hearth are dark green 
marble. The window curtains, which are 
very simple, but beautifully draped, are of 
green taffeta of the same cool tone as the 
carpet. Having established the green 
quality of the room, the other colors re- 
peated are pale yellow, deep rosy peach- 
color, and old white. 

This room was furnished almost en- 
tirely with old things, and, as it is prac- 
tically impossible to find a pair of old 
single beds, we took an old bed which had 
headboard and footboard of the same 
height and made two beds of it, using 
the tall boards at the head and making a 
pair of beds without footboards, with 
only small shaped posts to hold the mat- 
tress in position. A length of old damask 
patterned with rose, apricot, yellow, and 
green which just covered two headboards 
of the beds was found, and the bedspreads 
and valances were made of a changeable 
rose and yellow silk, finished with little 


ruffles which had their edges frayed toa 
depth of half an inch. These little frayed 
ruffles look as if they were fringed with 
yellow. The photograph which shows the 
bed also shows a sensible way of breaking 
a long uninteresting wall space. We did 
not wish to put a number of pictures on 
the wall, and in order to give it a little 
variation we made two large panels 
against which the headkoards of the beds 
were to be placed, and a small center 
panel filled with a mirror against which a 
night table was to be placed. This sir ple 
use of a mirror enlivens the whole wall of 
the room. 

The old silk used in the headboards of 
the beds gave the key for the colors which 
should be used against this green—yellow, 
peach color, and old white. The old white 
was already well estaklished by the old 
white wood of the headEoards of the beds 
and the mantel. It was repeated in white 

(Continued on tage 130) 


This bedroom was planned around a beautiful old white and gold 


French bed. 


The bedspread and valance are of changeable taffeta in 


brownish mauve 
irigi 
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... BENGAL-ORIENTAL Rus... 


REPRODUCTIONS 


“A salesman unrolled for me a 
Kashan, gently blue and rose, 
but glowing like a jewel, and, 
somehow, by this simple act, he 
put a girdle ‘round the earth in 
far less than twenty minutes." 


me 
acd 


Send for our new booklet 
"Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty" 
by Atice Van Leer CARRICK 


Consult your dealer abont Bengal-Oriental Rugs 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO. INC. 
16°18 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


SARUNI OIM OGIEN NATTEN v= 


. TOpHUNTER 


MANTELPIECES 
DECORATIVE METALWORK 


JULII LLL 


z F ENGLISH origin, this 
graceful Wall Sconce 
possesses a character of endur- 


ing beauty. 


amnem rn a E 


Its slender outlines and de- | 
lightful contour render it | | 
especially fitting for paneled - 
E rooms or rooms with Heppel- 
i white, Sheraton, or Adam 


furnishings. 


ILUUULNLIRLLELULALLERLLULUELLLLEULUNLULLLHALLLL LLL ALAALHOEHI ALTE CODO UOLO TOOTA A 


Appropriate finishes are 
Dulled English Silver for the 
Dining Room, and Mellowed 
Waxen Brass for the Library 


or Living Room. 


Visit our Studios where you 
may view a comprehensive 
Collection of artistic fitments 
covering every lighting require- 


1 irei df m ment. 
A very interesting pair of wrought «ron 3 
andirons and fireback of the XVII Century y No. 22872 

Prices on request Height 20 inches 
Recent additions to our collection of 


Fine REPRODUCTIONS AT MODERATE PRICES 


A RT TN 
MH 


Robert Phillips Company, Inc. 


Send for our new illustrated booklet Artisans in all Metals 


*ANDIRONS FOR LARGE FIREPLACES” 


RUIT HL A LALL 


Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St., New York City 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER : 414 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK = 


MUSTIEN PRETI EP LLL EYEBUOTULLIHHDUVILTLTLHLEETEEHLTLIHLLLTEH I COAG TTL LIHTTTYPLLHPRTEYTTIHTE ALLEM TM STEY HI IP airs 


;oogle 


mimm 
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Adding a new touch 


to your bedroom 


The Dolly Madison Bedspread with its charming 
crinkle texture, simple design and soft coloring blends 
admirably with any decorative scheme and adds a 
most interesting note to any bedroom. 


We offer the Dolly Madison spread in plain ecru, 
ecru and blue, ecru and rose, ecru and orchid and ecru 
and taupe. This bedspread always looks its best —for 
it cannot wrinkle or crease and is easily laundered. 
It never requires ironing. By extending the use of 
Dolly Madison cloth to the window curtains, draper- 
ies, bureau scarfs, slip covers, etc., you will achieve 
some very novel effects. 


Dolly Madison Bedspread 


Cotton Silk 
Size 72 x gy, each $12.50 each $16.50 
" gox 99, “ $15.00 " $19.50 


By the yard, 72 inches wide 
Cotton $4.75 Silk $5.75 


Imported Dotted Grenadine Curtains 


$8.25 per pair 
Bands and Valance to match $4.25 


All mail orders will be given prompt atten- 
tion and selections made as carefully as if 
in person. Send for our New Illustrated 
Booklet No. 62. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. DECORATION 


(0€ Gibbon 6 C? 


3 West 37th Street--New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


The main color nole in this room—mauve—is found in the background of 
the chinls which covers a long, comfortable sofa and makes the window 


House & Garden 


hangings 


COLOR SCHEMES for BEDROOMS 


(Continued from page 128) 


gauze curtains which hang just under the 
green silk ones. These curtains are very 
feminine and soft and are made to hang to 
the floor. They are of a deep ivory white 
gauze finished with a three-inch ruffle of 
ivory colored lace. This lace is put on 
with a little ruching of a peach colored 
ribbon. Between the two windows stands 
a dressing table made of ivory colored 
silk on which has been appliqued a mag- 
nificent length of old embroidered silk. 
An oval mirror in a gilt frame hangs over 
this dressing table. 


Near the fireplace there is a standing , 


screen, the upper part of which is made of 
yellow brocade with a design of the same 
pinks and greens as are found elsewhere 
in the room. In order to make a small 
piece of material do the major part of the 
screen, the lower part was covered with a 
plain yellow silk of the same tone, and 
framed with square applications of yellow 
ribbon which give it a paneled’ look. 
Against this screen is an old French arm- 


chair covered with a striped stuff in 
green and yellow. The sharpness of 
stripes against the yellow brocade and 
back of that the pale green wall makes a 
delightful arrangement of colors. At the 
opposite side of the fireplace a small 
French table with a marble top holds a 
yellow porcelain bowl of potpourri and a 
white lamp with a yellow shade. Beside 
this another French bergére covered in 
brocaded stuff of yellow ground is placed. 
At the other end of the room a chaise 
longue of white painted wood covered 
with a green and white checkered velvet 
is placed. There is no monotony of green 
in this room, no feeling of a deliberate 
color plan, yet a most satisfying and 
agreeable repetition of the colors: yellow, 
apricot, ivory white and green. 

Another guest room in the same house 
is a very small single guest room which is 
furnished in the Directoire style. The 
color of the room, which is light green, 

(Continued on page 132) 


The curtains in the little girl’s room are the sharp blue of Bristol glass— 
an excellent contrast to the orange tones of the old maple and the pink 
and red flowers in phe penis 

igina: TOM 
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Straight-line 8-cylinder Motor 
since 1918 


The **I-F" patented 
Front Wheel Brakes 
since 1910 


These are Isotta Fraschini Dis- 

tinctions that materially increase 

the accepted standards of per- 
formance and safety 


This Car is For Sale 


ONLY one of these bodies has been built—designed especially for exhibition 
purposes and shown last winter at the Automobile Salons of New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit. 

Having everywhere been the focal point of interest among the world's most luxu- 
rious automobiles, it has now served its purpose as a show car and will be sold. 
The chassis is the latest Isotta Fraschini type, with its powerful “straight-line” 
8.cylinder motor and front wheel brakes, and carries a new car guarantee. 


Price $12.500.00 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


No photograph can do justice to THE CHASSIS $8500 


the beauty of finish and exquisite 
detail of this body. Fittings are of ISOTTA MOTORS, Incorporated 
solid ivory; upholstery is designed 19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 


for the utmost comfort Factory Mechanics and Complete Stock of Parts Assure Service 


THE W^scO GARAGE HEATER 
REGULATES ITSELF ALL WINTER 


Because of the patented automatic regu- 
lation, no matter how cold the night 
may be, your garage is al- 
ways warm in the morning— 
vour car warm, dry, ready 
to start. 7 


A little coal once a day—no 


M Ng —— walk, you con drafts to regulate—works 
drive in and out of warm garage all winter. withoutattention: 


This uniform heat regulation saves 20% coal and gives a steady 
supply of safe, hot-water heat that prevents costly freeze-ups and 
repair bills. 

DRIVE IN AND OUT OF A WARM GARAGE ALL WINTER 


Any handy man can set up a WASCO System. It is shipped all built 
with pipes cut to fit. Not connected to city water—one filling of 
water lasts a season. 


Write today for Catalog and price list j GARAGES £ 


A 
GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM 
v 1. 


for eatin TOGAN-STILES 


stores and 


small Grand Rapids, Mich. 
buildings 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., INC. 
322 Eastwodd Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Some good territory open for live distributors 


Many artistic, well built models to select 
from—Factory-built at a saving, of 66% 
in building labor costs alone. 


Send for catalog 


Bungalows — Summer Cottages — Garages 
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The charm 


of perfectly shaded windows 


“Beautiful Brenlin costs so 
little—yet adds so much 


There is a freshness about 
well shaded windows which 
lends cheer and cleanness to a 
whole room. 

Study the furnishings of 
your living room—table, 
chairs, rugs, pictures, drapes 
—and then turn to the shades 
at the windows. Do they 
hang straight and graceful, 
in pleasing color harmony 
with their surroundings? 

Or are they limp, filled 
with little cracks and pin- 
holes, unsightly from the dis- 
coloring action of sun and 
rain? 

Interior designers agree 
that no single element will 
more quickly enrich or mar 
the beauty of a well appointed 
room than the window shades. 

At very small 
cost you can give a 
new and perma- 
nent charm to your 
windows, and to a 
whole room, with 
shades of beautiful 
and durable Bren- 
lin. 

Made of flexible, 
finely woven fabric 


many soft, rich Brenlin colors 
remain unfaded by the sun, 
unspotted by the rain, and 
bring a perfect color harmony 
to every room. 

The life of Brenlin is several 
times that of the ordinary 
shade. For the heavy Brenlin 
fabric needs none of the chalk 
or clay filling which, in the 
usual mesh-like shade, soon 
falls out, leaving it ugly with 
cracks and tiny holes. 

Know the pleasure of hav- 
ing your windows perfectly 
dressed—with Brenlin. Look 
for the name Brenlin, per- 
forated or embossed on the 
edge of every shade. If you 
do not know where to get it, 
write us; we'll see that you 
are supplied. Write also for 
a free copy of our 
instructivebooklet, 
*How to Shade 
and Decorate your 
Windows," with 
which will come 
samples of Brenlin 
in several colors. 

For windows of 
less importance, 
Camargo or Em- 


that is much like 
linen, Brenlin is 
finished and col- 
ored by hand. The 


Seratch a piece of ordinary 
window-shade material lightly. 
Tiny particles of chalk or 
clay “filling” fall out. BREN- 
LIN has no filling—it out- 
wears several ordinary shades 


pire shades 'give 
you best value in 
shades made the 
ordinary way. 


The Chas. W. Breneman Company, 2055 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The oldest window shade house in America" 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 
Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


DE 


ren 


the long-wearing 


Hanp MADE 


lin 


-Winvow Suave material 
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green blue, and light yellow, came from a 
pair of F rench curtains made of tiny pin 
stripes of blue and yellow which give the 
effect of green. These curtains have a 
bordering of black woven into them in 
true Empire style, and this black is an 
often repeated accent of color plan in the 
room. The walls are painted light yellow. 
In floor is covered with a greenish blue 
t. The narrow bed is really a day- 
bed with arrows forming head and foot- 
borde The bedspread and pillow cover 
are made of changeable blue and yellow 
silk decorated with a narrow yellow rib- 
bon sewn on in a large diamond shaped 
design. At each end of this narrow bed 
there are two little walnut cabinets which 
are very useful, because they are just the 
right widths for the hats, shoes, under- 
clothes, etc., of the week-end guest. 
There is also a commode painted in a 
greenish-blue with black medallions for 
larger things. 

The dressing table in this room is very 
small. It is a fine old Empire one with 
brass mounts, and is placed between two 
long mirrors set in the wall. Instead of the 
usual moldings these mirrors are framed 
with bluish-green moldings with tracer- 
ies of vines painted upon them. The one 
easy chair in the room is covered with a 
bluish-green linen of Directoire design, 
and the small desk chair has a scrap oí 
old blue silk on it. 'The dressing table 
stool and the writing table are covered 
with an Empire stuff of a black ground 
figured with white stars separated by 
pale green stripes. This Empire touch of 
black is also found in the tole lamp which 
stands on the desk and a number oí small 
objects in the room. A number of pic- 
tures are hung from French ribbons of 
green with yellow threads through it. 
'The glass curtains in the room are of a 


thin white net, but over them are very full 
curtains of yellow gauze which can be 
drawn to temper the light. 

A little girl's bedroom in this house 
might be said to have a color scheme of 
the orange of old maple, and the fresh 


pinks and blues found in early American | 


glass and in old chintzes. The room itself 
is practically colorless, with a pale gray 


striped paper, white woodwork, and a | 
red carpet. The furniture is of | 
old maple of a warm and delicious | 


beige col 


orangy tone. The curtains are of light 
blue glazed chirtz, just the blue of Pristol 


glass, finished with tox pleated ruffes of | 


the plain chintz and with a valance oí 
white chintz covered with branches blos- 


soming with pink and red flowers. This | 
blossoming chintz is also used to rake a | 


very simple dressing table and stool. 


The color most repeated in this room is | 


the sharp blue of old glass. There are 
several blue glass vases and the most de- 
lightful lamp shades made of white paper 
and bound with blue stripes. Cne of these 


lampshades is hexagonal, each section | 


havirg a brilliant colored flower appli- 
quéd. Another has a procession of ladies 
and children from “Godey’s Ladies” 
around it. The shades for the wall lights 
are also made of white paper with little 
flower pictures appliqued a 


dog, and a little boy holding a rabbit. 
Akove the mantel hangs a quaint old pic- 


ture of a little girl and a little boy, and | 
just beneath it is a stuffed pigeon. “There | 


are a me of beds of yellow maple with 
plain blue chintz valances, beneath old 
cream colored candlewick bedspreads. 
The whole room is as blue and rosy as a 
garden bouquet. 


FOR THE BUILDERS NOTE BOOK 


(Continued from page 116) 


chimneys cease to play any part in the 
composition. In Egypt and North Aírica 
the roof of the house is a flat above the 
topmost rooms, in the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean to the north— 
Italy, the'South of France, and Spain— 
we find it either flat or of a very low pitch. 
It is only as we travel northwards through 
France that we find the roof becoming 
steeper and steeper, until in Northern 
France and England its form and line are 
dominant and dictate the form and plan- 
ning of the building. In the composition 
of these steep roofs the chimneys, too, 
play an important part. They necessarily 
rise in height above the topmost ridge of 
the roof, and so, for convenience, are gath- 
ered together into stacks and become a 
very prominent feature. 

The shape and form taken by the roof 
in these different countries was governed 
by two things. First, the climate, and 
secondly, the materials at hand for cover- 
ing in the building. In England we have 
much moist and wet weather, and it was 
essential to develop a form of roof that 
carried off the water quickly; hence the 
steepness of the pitch. Also, in our north- 
ern climate, fires are wanted for warmth 
for more than half the year, and so the 
chimney became a matter of importance 
for the comfort of living. What was more 
natural than that these essential factors 
should have been seized by the builders, 
who ordered and controlled them in such 
a way that they added beauty and gave 
particular character to the design of house 
and cottage? 


LAYING UP STONE WALLS 
TONE should always be laid in the 
wall on its natural bed; that is, it 
should be placed in the same way in the 


wall as nature laid it down in the ground. 
It always looks better laid in some sort of 
courses rather than each stone being put 
into the wall at any angle. That has an 
uncomíortable and unworkmanlike look 
and gives no feeling of repose. Many a 
stone wall will be improved in appearance 
by using larger stones at the base and 
letting them decrease in size as the wall 
rises, until at the top the stones are quite 
small. This one will often find done in 
old work, and, besides giving a look of 
strength, it is also a very practical device. 
It means that the stones that had to be 


raised high on the scaffold were always the | 


smallest. 


THE COST OF STONE HOUSES 


nd bindings of | 
the bright Bristol blue. A most unusual | 
pair of maple pole screens stand guard be- | 
side the fireplace, a little girl holding a | 


T is no use blinking the fact that a house | 
built of stone will usually cost a little | 


more than a similar house built of brick. 
'This unfortunately is so, except in rare 
instances, even if the stone is dug near the 
site and the brick has to be transported a 
fairly long distance. There is greater labor 


in quarrying and dressing stone, and also | 
the greater thickness of the wall means | 


more time in laying and more mortar. It 


is this greater cost that has done so much | 


to destroy the local color of our stone 


districts, where once all the buildings, | 
both small and large, were of the material | 


nature provided near at hand. Brick 
houses introduced in a district where 
stone is in common use are inclined to 
have a shoddy and incongruous effect. 
unless the brick is very carefully chosen 
so that it will harmonize with the local 
color. 

Certainly if stone is at hand in the dis- 
trict where one is going to build, the pos- 
sibilities.of-its use should be explored. 
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Florentine hand-woven bags, woven 
same as leghorn hats with hand- 
made fitted removable lining. 


5” x 9" — $2.75 


8" x 11” — $5.50 


UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


* AS YOU LIKE IT’’ 
STAINED—PAINTED 


Decorated To Order 
Artcraft 


Furniture Co. 
203 Lexington Ave. QC New York City 


Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 


7'x 8'—$275 
8” x 11"— $3.50 
9" x 12" — $5.00 


Write for quotations on hand drawn linens 


'THE PORTER GADEN 
TELESCOPE 
a Useful and Beautiful 


Garden Ornament 
For details and descriptive booklet write 
Desk C 
JONES € LAMSON MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


New YORK 
540 MADISON AVENUE 
SOUTHAMPTON. L. I. Lone Beacn, L. I. 


(The FlökinTné - CRAFTSMEN ———— 
~ MASTERS of ThE NeTAL ARTS ~ me mw | 
253 Church 5t, ae Frente | 
NEW-YORK- NY, T7 


wie CABATIONS AND, 
|) KePRonvcrions iiz FRANKEN, 430% 


Very ARTISTIC 


Amazing 
Antique 
Oriental 
Rugs 


Thick glowing antiques with 


“I Did Not Dream A Course 
Could Be So Wonderful” 


HIS voluntary tribute to the Arts 

| & Decoration Practical Home 

Study Course in Interior Decora- 

tion is typical of the appreciation of the 
enrolled students. 


1 
I FuRmigHeD COMPLETE 
! | WIRED - -BACK -with 


tonal effect of old cathedral 
glass, now vanishing because of 
growing demand and no produc- 
tion, excel rugs acid-washed and 
ironed to imitate antiques. To 
add glorious rugs of distinctive 
merit indicative of a choice 
spirit, requires only a letter 


They are enthusiastic over its artistic and prac- 
tical usefulness, in telling what to do and how to 
do it, and the great saving in money it makes 
possible i in the beautifying of homes. 

The course of 24 lessons with more than 500 
illustrations covers every phase of interior decora- 
tion—Fixed Background, Walls, Floors and 
Ceilings, Lighting, Curtains, Hangings and Dec- 
orative Textiles, Choice and. arrangement of Fur- 
niture, Composition, and how to know and to use 


S| CATRDRAL QUAS 


p i on Whita) 
Im 


! fot outdoor use: 


wa MICA — 
UM uA. wR 


Period Styles and Period Furniture. 


The knowledge it gives you is essential to a cul- 
tural education, a necessity in making homes beautiful, and it lays the foundation 
for a profitable career in a fascinating profession. 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy Y. McClelland 


asking for descriptive list. Then, 
at your request, I will prepay 
on approval an assortment, each 
rug the gem of thousands, giving 
you widest selection, 


L. B. Lawton 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


HHF siza’ SAONE AE 1890 each 


pii on SiS 0 PaME n 
-ar Gin tes n $2625 € 


An illustrated booklet will be sent you on request 


Same lamTé&N can be OBTAINED 
with 24" with c anopy 
hall use wired Complete at the 


Same price 


ARTS & DECORATION 48 West 47th St., New York 


72420 ` 


| Reed Furniture 


Luxurious Comfort is the 
only term that adequately 
describes the Charming New 

| Model here illustrated. This 
Design is also obtainable in 
a complete Suite. 

| Our Personal Service in 
aiding patrons to secure just 
the Design and Coloring that 
appeals to their individual 
taste is an advantage not 
found in the average store 
where selection is usually 
confined to the stock on hand. 


SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 


Our Distinctive Importations of Decorative Fabrics offer every 
advantage to those desiring to avoid the commonplace. 
HIGHEST QUALITY—BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
i in in Reed Furniture" forwarded on receipt of 25c postage. 


“Designer 


Luther SCCONS 


aud 


Wall Panels. 


AQUARIUM & WROUGHT IRON 
STANDS 


Verdi Antique & Polychrome, finish $8.00 
WROUGHT IRON BRIDGE LAMP 
Black iron and Polychrome, with adjustable 
Arm & Parchment Shade, $5.00 
Sent Express Collect on Receipt of Remittance 
Art Iron Studios 

615 Tenth Ave! 


Send for our illustrated folder 
Studio and Showroom 


219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


The Snirit of the Hearth and hospitality is 
in this quaint, artistic, useful basket. 
Made entirely by hand, of selected willows, 
it is a perfect specimen of our famous 
craftsmanship. Graceful, strong—it lends 
itself to use for autumn leaves, berries, etc. 
as well as firewood—adding a touch of 
distinction to your home. 

Our line, in wide variety, described in il- 
lustrated catalog. Write for it. 

Price, postnaid, size 24 inches in standard 
colors, woodsy Frown, meadow green, drift- 
wood grey or holly red. $7.00. 


MADISON DASKETCRAFT CO. 
404-N. Third St., Burlington, Ia. 


Craft Baskets 


Open Fire 
Without Fireplace 


The Jaxon Franklin stove can be piped 
to an ordinary chimney or used ina 
regular open fireplace. Beautiful copies 
of Colonial patterns with grates or and- 
irons as preferred. Give more heat and 
less smoke than usual fireplace. 

| Send for descriptive folder. Also catalog 
of wood mantels, of andirons and other 

fireplace furnishings. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


FOUNTAINS 


bird-baths, sundials, benches, vases, flower- 
boxes and other interesting garden orna- 
ments (many also su table for interior use) 
will be found on exh.bition in our studios. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent on Request 
The Erkins Studios 
Established 1900 


240 Lexington Avenue at 3t 
New York City, 


ONG 


es = > ae 


FAIENCE TILES in cclors and tints 
for Breakfast Rooms, Sun Parlors 
and Porches. 

WHITE GLAZED TILES for Bath 
Rooms and Kitchen Walls. 

VITRIFIED TILES for floors. White 
background. 

QUARRY TILES in colors for porches 
and walks. 

DECORATED TILE INSERTS for 
Exterior and Interior Decorations. 

Send for Catalogue 


Brown Tile Distributing Co. 
7 East 42nd St., New York City 


I 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Wear 


RTI 
a 


Complete instruction by corre- 

spondence in the use of period 

styles, color harmony, composi- 

tion, textiles, curtains, wall 

treatments, furniture arrange- 
ment, etc. 


Start at once. Send for Catalog H-7 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
IOI PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1916 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x50 in.) 
(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 

ALL the talle dishes in ONE TRIP.) 
(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 
(4) DouLle End Guiding Handles. 
5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
"m Lies ae lay Sine Swivel Wheels. 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
and deaier’s name, 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
-G Cunard Bldg., Chicago, lil. 


House & Garden 


Whether large or small, the distinguishing feature of the 
Spanish table, scen here in a modern reproduction, is the 
turned leg, which was usually canted 


The TRUE FURNITURE of OLD SPAIN 


(Continued from page 69) 


and is aided somewhat by the accompany- 
ing illustrations, some of which are of 
pieces being cleverly executed today in 
New York. 

Chairs are of two types, the simple 
open frames with leather seats and backs, 
studded with nails, not upholstered but 
ready to receive a velvet cushion for com- 
fort; and the smaller chairs entirely of 
wood with ornamental backs, sometimes 
with twisted rope seats. 

The long bench so frequently seen in 
Spain is at its best with velvet seat and 
velvet folding back, with legs of the same 
types of construction as the tables. 

Tables have tops unmolded, the legs 
frequently canted and almost always sup- 
ported with the curved iron braces. There 
is the little table for general use, some- 
times to support the Spanish cabinet 
called a Varguéno. The larger table for 
the center of the room had legs of turn- 
ings, or playful, sawed out, lyre-like 
forms. There is the heavy type of table 
with upright legs and sturdy supporting 
brackets for the carved drawers and 
apron. 

The Varguéno or cabinet of such gen- 
eral use is an upright box, the front hinged 
along the bottom, treated on the outside 
with ornamental iron or carved, and 
equipped inside with a useful system of 
small drawers and doors most elaborate 
in detail, frequently gilded and colored; 


i| - 
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the whole making perhaps the most char- 
acteristic piece of Spanish furniture. It 
was often used as a desk, the writing 
surface being formed by the lowered lid 
and while usually mounted on a stand, 
there are many examples in which it is 
mounted on a chest of drawers. 

There are also the chests for which we 
do not find so much use, but which the 
Spaniard seemed to place everywhere and 
use in all sizes from the small box for 
jewels to the great piece 6’ or 7’ in length, 
and as high as, and at times with drawers 
like, a bureau. 

The tall cabinet sometimes seen was 
seldom made for domestic use, but found 
its way into homes from the sacristies of 
churches. 

This seems a small list of furniture, but 
it must be remembered that the Spaniard 
did not clutter his house with many 
things; he depended upon a simple ar- 
rangement of interesting pieces, and got 
much of his decorative result from the usc 
of tapestries, walls or panels of damask, 
wainscots and floors of polychrome tiles, 
pieces of pottery, brass lamps, pictures 
with black and gilded frames, and the 
generous use of galloons, fringes and 
tassels on furniture and hangings. 

By emulating simplicity of his furnish- 
ings we can create rooms with the authen- 
tic Spanish atmo:phere, once we decide to 
select furniture of the Mudejar type. 


A Spanish table in modern reproduction which shows the 
type of carving characteristic of old Spanish furniture. 
The crudeness of the carving vis\ futerestingyand full of vigor 
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Have YOU Ever Been 
Trapped by Fire? 


$5 for your experience 


FAH year adds to the number of tragedies of lives and homes 
destroyed by fire. And the pity of it is that so many of these catas- 
trophes could be prevented, as in this case— 


“The stairway was my orly means of escape when our home burned 
last year. Providentially, we had followed our architect’s advice and 
made it safe with metal lath. 


“Alore at night with the baby, almost the whole of the first floor 
was ablaze before I sensed our peril. We probably owe my life and the 
baby’s to the fact that KNO-BURN Metal Lath had been used under 


the stairs and around the stairwell.” 


$5 for YOUR Experience 


We will pay $5 for accepted stories of 
actual experiences such as the foregoing 


It takes fire an hour or more to eat its way through walls or ceilings 
plastered over KNO-BURN Metal Lath. And it costs so little more 
to secure this protection for your home. Our free book, “Home Build- 
ing," tells you how easily and inexpensively vou can make even a frame 
house “‘fire-proof.”” Write for a copy today. 


Make your home fire-safe and avoid unsightl 
plaster cracks by using KNO-BURN Metal Lat 


at these vulnerable points. 


1—Over heating pus and 5—Around windows and 


at chimney breast doors 
2—Under stairs and around 6—On walls and ceilings 
jq Marweha x, xard under inhabited floors 
parüGony 7—In bathroom to prevent 
4—To prevent corner cracks cracks 


1237 Old Colony Building, Chicago 


Better Be Safe Than Sorry 
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Slate 


for Mansion or Cottage 


THE wise man whether building a large or small house 
protects the money he invests. He doesn’t put on a 
slate roof because his house is big or little but because a 
slate roof will protect an investment of $7,500 as well as 
one of $500,000. He knows that most deterioration comes 
through the roof not the cellar. 


Many people when building lose sight of the fact that 
“temporary construction” is wasteful. The greater the 
sacrifice you may be making to own your own home, the 
keener should be your desire to insure the permanence of 
your investment by having a roof of slate. 


There are many uses for slate. But slate in any form 
retains the protective, economical and beautiful properties 
which nature has given it. Its wide range of colorings and 
the fact that it is the most workable of all stones make 
slate adaptable to any architectural plan or electrical 
insulating material problem. 


Slate may be utilized in many ways both indoors and 
out but regardless of usage it will be permanent, beau- 
tiful and moderate in cost. 


May we show you a booklet showing the 
varied indoor and outdoor uses of slate? 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 


757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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It’s a pleasure to select Yale hard- 
ware. 

You will find in the Yale line so 
many beautiful designs and finishes 
that it is a very easy matter to ex- 
press your own individuality and 
make your home stand out as an 
example of good taste. 

Hardware is most important. It 
is the finishing touch that makes or 
mars the doorway. 

Go to the nearest dealer in good 
hardware and ask him to show you 
the YALE designs. 

In every home, regardless of its 
cost, Yale Builders’ Hardware lends 
an unmistakable air of distinction. 

And Yale locks with their appro- 
priate trim are not only correct in 
artistic rendering, they are the locks 
of generations to come— perfect in 
action when installed; serviceable 

. still after generations of usefulness. 

Forsaleby hardware dealersevery- 
where and marked YALE—be sure 
of that. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 


E ffectiveiris plant- 

ing is by no means 

confined to the gar- 

den proper. When 

well handled, nat- 

uralized massings 
are superb 


Garden 


House & 


After all, the old 


Iris germanica 
has few equals. In 
form, size and 


color combinations 
tt is the best stand- 
by of all 


Coutant 


GARDENS of IRISES and PEONIES 


(Continued from page 55) 


ona terraced hillside that grades downward 
from the sundial at its entrance. Each 
successive terrace slope is massed with 
flowers—first, peonies, then, iris, then 
peonies again, with iris closing the suc- 
cession against the lilacs and other flower- 


| ing shrubs at the far end. Between the 


slopes an unmarred turf invites leisurely 
steps to which the sodded descent to the 
nextsucceedingleveliseasyand unnoticed. 

From a seat on the simple garden 
bench one’s eyes range up through a mar- 
velous vista. There is in it at once a sense 
of mass and of detail. Every blossom 
seems to fit into a definite place in an in- 
tricate composite pattern set off by the 
firm background of the turf. What if the 
shrubs on either side do feed upon the 
nourishment provided for the peonies 
nearest to them? A trifle of extra soil 
enrichment will remedy that loss—and 
besides, the feeling of privacy which they 
engender is well worth the cost. 

The long, narrow plan presents an 
entirely different scheme, a simple border 
five feet wide and forty feet long. Along 
the back hollyhocks will lift their tall 


spires as summer comes, and in waving 
lines along the front Lilac Queen, that 
charmingly delicate little alyssum, lays its 
almost white carpet. The whole is an 
example of balanced planting that grades 
upward to the back of the bed and is 
susceptible of extension, shortening or 
curving to meet any particular garden 
requirement. 

On page 54 is a plan that is frankly a 
miniature, a little bit of heaven for those 
who can set aside a space solely that it 
may entrance them in that period when 
the more general garden is coming into its 
own. When the pink Dorothies cover the 
surrounding lattice with their splendor 
and the great heads of the peonies rise 
royally among the dark green leaves, how 
close perfection seems! Indeed, it is here, 
for listen!—that tinkle of falling water is 
from the gray stone bird-pool within its 
iris circle. 

A study of any good planting of peonies 
or irises is sure to bring to light the few 
important factors in its success. Well 
drained land is one, at least a good per- 

(Continued on page 140) 
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MANUFACTURERS 
BY ROYAL WARRANT 


TO HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V 


QE 
“Mite 
RUP 
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Fine Pure Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases 


No, 317—H.S. Sheet, 72x 108 in. $18.50 pair; 90x 108 in. $23.50 pair; 
214 in. Mono. as Illus. $2.25 ea. Cases to match, 22x 36 in. $5.50 pair; 
Mo. 860—Fine Hand Drawn Mosaic Sheets and Cases. Pair of Twin 

Sheets and Cases, set $125.00. Prices of other Grades sent on application. 


| Cotton Sheets and Pillow Cases in wide variety— prices on application 
Write for Catalogue A, Fine Household Linens 
Specialists in Trousseau Linens, Estimates on Application 


WM. COULSON & SONS 


429 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
BET. 381m. AND 397.STREETS 


GRASSCLOTH 


Woven of Wild 
Honeysuckle 


Sunny hillsides of Japan 
where honeysuckle blooms! 
Little slant-eyed peasants 
to gather it! Quaint old- 
world handlooms where the 
vine is woven into the love- 
liest of fabrics, then hand- 
colored in lovely tints by 
native artists! 


Such is the intriguing origin of the exquisite fabric we call grass- 
cloth, and which is incomparably lovely as a wall covering. With 
its subtle blending of tones and its distinguishing charm of hand- 
woven texture, this grasscloth provides the ideal setting for house- 
hold treasures of the rarest beauty. 


We will gladly send you samples. 


LaPorte & LaSalle Sts., 
South Bend, Ind. 


28 Wellington St., West, 
Toronto, Ontario 


F. C. DAVIDGE 
AND COMPANY 


acao varor nana 
OKAME-SAN 
THE GIRL OF 
GOOQ LUCK 


LONDON. ENGLAND e GN BELFAST, IRELAND 
C SA STABLISHED ECL P POI 
Lr LLL 159, SSS SS ——— 
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T eliminates the difference be- 
I tween the real and the ideal, 
between your own figure and the 
silhouette of fashion. But its pres 
ence is unsuspected. Style, N-113, 
illustrated, is for average” type 


figures. 

Two panels of unseamed silk elastic, 
an elastic waistline-top, a youthful 
back of unparallelled flatness, and 
raised hose supporters are details of 
its deft design. 


N-258, $25; N-117, $32.50 


Send for booklet illus- 
trating Redfern Wrap- 
arounds for stout-type, 
slender - type, average- 
.type and curved - type 
figures. 


are made only 
rothers 


Hook-on Drapery Supports are 
sold at all department stores; if p 
you cannot find them, write, 
enclosing $1.00 each for as 
many as you wish, and they 
will be sent prepaid and guar- 
anteed. Our illustrated booklet, 
“Drapes—and How to Hang 
Them,” sent free on request. 


Dear Lenore: 
I'm off to play golf as soon as look actually as if they'd been 
I've scribbled this note to you and hung by a decorator. 


a single casing and the valances 


—you'll never believe it—every The Hook-on is a strong metal 
drape in the house is up! Just cornice and—as the name implies 
think of it — we've —you just pin the 
only been here a hooks to the drapes 
week! You see, I made H IKON and hook them on. 
a discovery. I found Just one screw on each 
a drapery support DRAPERY SUPPORT side of the window 
called the  Hook-on holds support firmly. 
that makes your curtains look a All the energy I saved by using 
million times better than you'd  Hook-ons I'm going to use up 
ever believe and yet takes only playing golf. 

about two minutes to put up. Affectionately, 
Imagine—I haven't had to make l è 
Ale, 
HOOK-ON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1828 Ingersoll Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


- - - a ; 
/ REAR VIEW- HOOKON DRAPERY SUPPORT Y 
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RO 


Every Roj M 
inspec 


Gas Range is 


by a woman 


ROPE 


R CHEERFUL KIT 


before it is certified by the Roper 
quality mark —the Roper purple line 


DEI 


CHENS MAKE HAPPY HOMES 


- 


[uere 
Significant 


THE ROPER VENTILATED OVEN 
in connection with the Roper Oven 
Control insures the perfection of care- 
free cooking. 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINK Sey AND THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 


Copyri $021, by Geo. D. Roi Corporation 
bi > 
viaizes ty (GOOQTE 


nee 


of Roper leadership is the class 
of homes in which Roper ranges 
are found. For 38 years Roper 
appreciation has steadily in- 
creased among those who know 
the art of living well. Whether 
one delights in the exercise of 
her own culinary skill or takes 
pride in the capability of her 
cook, the conveniences and 
beauty of the Roper prove a 
revelation. 


Roper Gas Ranges—the quality 
ranges of America—are priced 
from $35 to $300, everywhere. 
The Roper Recifile of tested 
recipes—the modern indexed 
cooking aid, will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. 

GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Jil. 


Pacific Coast Rranch: 
768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


ROPER 


GAS RANGES 


(formerly ECLIPSE) 


| 
, centage of sunshine another. In the case 
of the peony especially, abundant fer- 
tility in the soil is essential, though even 
old and well-rotted manure must not be 
allowed to come in direct contact with the 
plants’ roots. Deep preparation of the soil 
(two feet is not too far for the spade to go) 
makes for that freedom and strength of 
root development which peonies must 
make in order to attain their highest per- 
fection. 

Irises do not seem to need such inten- 
sive nourishment, though a little bone- 
meal applied in the late fall will prove 
beneficial, There are those who advise 
against the use of manure as an enriching 
agent, and their bel.efs in this regard are 
well founded. Nearly all kinds are de- 
pendent upon plentiful sunshine and 
thorough drainage. 

Early autumn is the accepted time for 
planting both irsies and peonies, for at 
that season they are making no gro 
which would be interfered with by a 
change of scene. Time must be allowed, 
however, for the roots to become reestab- 
lished before hard freezing weather, else 
good results the following year cannot be 
depended upon. Thus, irises in particular 
should be in the ground by October rst, 
though if the summer drags along as it has 
done in the East for several years, peony 
planting may be postponed for some 
weeks after this date. 

When it comes to the actual setting of 
the roots, only a few simple rules need be 
remembered. The peonies should go two 
or three feet apart and at such a depth 
that the top buds or “eyes” are two or 
three inches below the surface of the soil. 
Needless to say, they must be right side 
| up, and handled with sufficient care to 
eliminate danger of breakage of either 
roots or eyes. 

Iris roots call for even less depth than 
peonies—an inch or two satisfies their 
needs—and they may be set a foot apart 
to start with. During the first winter a 
light mulch of straw or dead leaves will do 
; much to save them as well as the peonies 
from harmful heaving of the soil by frost. 
After they have become well established, 
even this will hardly be necessary. 

In compiling the lists which follow, an 
attempt has been made to select from the 
; literal hundreds of good named varieties 
certain ones which, while not necessarily 
superior to some others, nevertheless are 
thoroughly representative of the best in 
their class. Extremely high-priced varie- 
ties have been omitted. 

As you will notice, the classification is 
such as to enable you to choose plants 
which will give the maximum period of 
bloom. The colors noted represent the 
general effect of the flowers, as this, after 
all, is what most of us want to know. 

The key number preceding each variety 
refers to its placing on one or all of the 
accompanying planting plans. Omission 
of such number does not at all imply in- 
feriority—merely that there was not space 
in the hypothetical gardens we are con- 
sidering for every variety on the list. 
If you can, by all means include them all, 
whether numbered or not! 


IRISES 
Low, for Edgings 
1. Bluestone: violet-purple, blooms in 
early May, 6"-9" high. 
2. Citrea: pale yellow, early May. 
Crested Iris, Cristata, rich amethyst 
blue, May, 3". 
3. Gracilipes: delicate lilac, May, 8”. 
4. Speedwell: violet purple, most of 
May, 12"-15". 
Maori King (a tall-bearded variety): 
golden yellow and crimson, late, 18". 


Intermediate, blooming most of May 
s. Dauphine: rich purple. 
7. Dolphin: light blue and violet- 


| 6. Empress: creamy white. 


House & Garden 
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10. Fritjof: purple 


Tall Bearded, blooming from mid-May 
into June, under 30” 


8. Aurea: rich chrome yellow, 24". 
n. Dalmarius: gray and silvery lilac, 
24". 
9. Dr. Bernice: coppery bronze and 
crimson, late, 24”. 
33- Florentina: creamy white, fragrant, 
24”. 
a Cajus: yellow, crimson and white, 
26", 
34. Grace E. Kimball: yellow-bronze, 
pink. yellow and orange, 26". 
32. Marsh Marigold: pale golden yel- 
low and purple-brown, late, 28”. 
Minnchaha (syn. Eldorado): crea- 
my, maroon and yellow, fragrant, 24”. 
35. Montezuma: golden yellow, dotted 
brown, white and purple, 18”. 
From 30” to 40” 
3o. Jacquesiana: coppery crimson and 
maroon, 30”. 
Eu Kathryn Fryer: yellow, maroon- 
red, white, orange, fragrant, 30”. 
12. Loreley: yellow, ultramarine and 
cream, 32". 
27. Mandraliscae: 
early, 36". 
13. Pallida dalmatica: lavender, late, 


lavender-purple, 


40". 
14. Pauline: pansy-violet and orange, 
fragrant, 36". 
15. Quaker. Lady: 
blue and yellow, 38". 
J 16. Rhein Nixe: white and violet-blue, 
36". 
Over 4o" 
T Camelot: white, edged pale violet, 
48". 
17. Juniata: clear blue, fragrant, 44”. 
24. Nine Wells: violet, purple and 
white, 48". 
Tamar: reddish lilac, 42". 


Apogon Beardless Varieties, bloom June : 
to 2oth 
28. Dorothea K. Williamson: royal pur- 
ple, terracotta and brown. 
23. Emperor: deep violet-blue, 48”. 
.29. Spuria: bright lilac-blue, some- 
what like Spanish iris in form, 36". 


smoky lavender, 


Japanese— (Iris K aempferi), tall, blooming 
mid-June to mid-July 
19. Blushing Empress: double, violet 
and rose. 
25. Chitose-Dsuru: double, white and 
light pink. 
Cloisoné: Blue, purple and white. 
20. Distant Mountains: single, white 
and blue. 
26. Kuro-Kumo: double, dark le, 
dark blue and yellow. RETIA 
21. Lolus Jewel: single, heliotrope and 
purple. 
22. Moonlight Waters: double, white. 
Morning Mists: single, pure white 
and pale blue. 


PEONIES 

White 

43. Festiva maxima: early, fragrant. 

50. Grandiflora nivea plena: early, fra- 
grant. 
Duchesse de Nemours: early, fra- 
grant. 

46. James Kelway: mid-season, íra- 
grant. 

59. Monsieur Dupont: mid-season, fra- 


grant. 
62. Madame Emile Le Moine: mid-sea- 
son, fragrant. 
57. Avalanche: late, fragrant. 
68. Baroness Schroeder: late, fragrant. 
Couronne d'Or: late, fragrant. 
Light Pink 
44. Madame Calot: early, fragrant. 
51. Octavie Demay: early, fragrant. 
Dr Bretonneau: early, fragrant. 
61. La Perle: mid-season, fragrant. 
Trid on page 144) 
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The WHITE HOUSE Line 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 
TTEN i ET. "3 7 


Saas 


Beautiful TILES 


Tiles are expressive. Ideas of pattern, color 
scheme and general effect may be worked out 
to perfection when they are used. 

Here is a floor and wall material that has no limitations 


in decorative treatment. À . 
isti i l x R a Zetter kitchen and pantry, use WHITE HOUSE 
Add t itc acie saine Gr [lcs esie ie cer Deom BE Units. Manufactured in a Unit System, enabling 


nence—the absence of replacement and repair cost—the fill : b bini . 
ease with which the material is kept in its original condi- | us to practically any space by combining units. 
tion—and Tiles prove themselves highly practical while | Send us your plans for sketch and estimate. 


possessing unequaled beauty. 
Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or «write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
315 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, . Pa. 


Dean C. Osborne Residence, Brooklyn, N. V 


Catalogue on request 


JANES & KIRTLAND 
133 West 44th St. Established 1840 New York 
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Sunlit Basements 


AISE the basement out of the darkness by 
providing windows of generous size. Your 
architect knows how to do it, adding to property 
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* Sag.Proof" Ribs 


An Exclusive Feature of Bluebird Rods 


value and architectural beauty. Insist on an abun- n2 S Home hardware makers for over a half century 
dance of good glazing. Ed developed the ornamental, sag-proof ribs and im- 
Be sure that “the best glass" is used —that of the a proved design of Bluebird Rods. The beautiful 
American Window Glass Co. It is perfectly melted wv effects they allow are impossible with old-style 
A in the world's largest furnaces and of greater ten- AA rods. 


Graceful, efficient, rustless, with projections of 
just right length, ‘‘Bluebirds” keep curtains neatly 
draped, clean, sanitary. They hook on easily yet 


sile strength, less wave and more lustre by reason 
of improved methods of drawing and blowing. It 
is uniformly flat, of uniform thickness, and graded 


? 
A 


FA according to highest standards. yi» won't come down and soil your curtains. 
WAY 
4 aoe pede einig apes as ar ee a Single, double and triple Satin Goid or whe tte dame 
ich i i i 1 3 rod. suil every home an sindow, modest or 
tical trade-mark which identifies every box of the genuine, a Vos elaborate. dsk Gaur dealer for “Bluebirds” —the new 
RA rods with sag-proof ribs. Enlarged Section 
M t Showing 
T A 46 ” Sag-Proof Ribs 
P (i Nw Lj 
3 Ow s c A ies Bluchicd 
A PERIN e 2 BW E j : ¢ y w FLAT-Exrending 
5 : OFAN | SAY 
FNRA Ro LIGAN Ys, CURTAIN RODS 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY, Inc., New York 
Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years 
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AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS 
GENERAL OFFICES: Pirrseunon, pa LX BEST ASA — prancnes m FRINCIPAT CIES 
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Ask Any Beauty 


How she beautifies her teeth 


If all women knew what millions 
know, they. would all brush teeth in 
this new way. 

Ask anyone with glistening teeth. 
You see them everywhere today. You 
will probably learn that the reason lies 
in this new-day method. 

Then you can see the results on your 
own teeth if you make this delightful 
test. 


Clouded by film 


The natural tooth luster is clouded 
by film. At first the film is viscous. You 
can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. 

Food stains, etc., 
discolor it. If not re- 
moved, it forms dingy 
coats. Tartar is based 
on film. And few 
things do more to mar 
beauty. 

Film also holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


Very few escaped 

Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing. Beautiful teeth were seen less 
often than now. So dental s:ience saw 
the need for better cleansing methods. 

Research found two ways to fight 
film. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 


10-Day Tube Free '^* 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 320, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


Google 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enam:l. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on new dis- 
coverics. These two great film com- 
batants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. Careful people of some fifty 
nations now use it, largely by dental 
advice. 


Corrects mistakes 


Pepsodent also corrects mistakes 
made in tooth pastes of the past. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the 
starch  digestant in 
the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch 
deposits which may 
otherwise ferment and 
form a:ids. 

Former tooth pastes 
brought just opposite 
effects. They de- 
pressed these natural 
tooth-protecting agents. 


Your home needs 


Everyone in your home should adopt 
this method. They will when they see 
the results. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

The results in one week will delight 
and convince you. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


Pepsadent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 
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GARDENS of IRISES and PEONIES 


(Continued from page 140) 


65. Eugenie Verdier: mid-season, fra- 
grant. 
Asa Gray: mid-season, fragrant. 
48. Albert Crousse: late, fragrant. 
Grandiflora: late, fragrant. 


Deep Pink 
52. Edulis superba: early, fragrant. 
66. Monsieur Jules Elie: early, fra- 


Madame Ducel: early, fragrant. 
47. Madame Geissler: mid-season, fra- 


55. Modeste Guerin: mid-season, fra- 
63. Reine Hortense: mid-season, fra- 


36. Claire Dubois: late, not fragrant. 


NOTES OF THE 


HE Garden Club of St. Joseph, 

Missouri, whose president is Mrs. 
John C. Storey, was organized in 
March, 1922, and now includes 280 men 
and women in its membership, of which 
the dues are $1.00. Monthly meetings, 
excepting in December, are held in the 
Chamber of Commerce, at 10 a. m., and 
at suitable seasons the club assembles in 
the town or country gardens of its mem- 
bers, at twilight. The subjects of the pro- 
grams, mostly horticultural, are usually 
prepared by the members, though occa- 
sionally there is an outside speaker, Mrs. 
Massey Holmes, president of the Kansas 
City Flower Society, having addressed the 
meeting at the country place of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dolman. On this occasion, 
also, a distinguished whistler gave the 
songs and calls of birds which answered 
him from the surrounding trees and 
shrubs. 

At another Twilight Meeting of the 
club, held in the town garden of Dr. and 
Mrs. Perry Fulkerson, after talks on 
peonies, iris, and aquatics, the members 
were seated in the moonlight to see slides 
of noted gardens, in Washington, D. C., 
different parts of Missouri and other 
places, thrown on a screen hung on the 
porch of the residence of the hostess who 
was surprised by one slide showing her 
own garden with 4coo tulips in bloom! 

Mrs. Fulkerson laid out her garden 
with the assistance of another member, 
Mrs. R. N. Bacheller, and though the city 
lot is only 140’ x 160’ it is so skilfully 
planted and planned that it has served as 
a setting for a number of plays. At ore 
end is a cement pool in which swim 
goldfish among golden yellow lilies, and 
this was so economically constructed that 
it inspired many members to reproduce the 
pool in other city gardens. Iris Kaer p- 
feri surround the water, while 80 other 
varieties of iris appear elsewhere in the 
garden. The spirit of the planting is ex- 
pressed in all shades of blue delphiniums, 
white phlox, pink snapdragons, Madonna 
lilies, hollyhocks, clove-pinks, and so 
forth. 

The July, 1923, Twilight Meeting was 
arranged on the estate of Mr. Henry 
Krug, Jr., whose father gave the city the 
park named for him, and who laid out the 
garden, one of the oldest in St. Joseph, 
over fifty years ago. The hour before the 
formal part of the meeting was devoted 
to strolling throush the garden, which 
rises by a series of terraces, to an observa- 
tory on top of a hill commanding views of 
the Missouri River for miles on one side, 
and off over rolling country on the other. 
Chairs were placed for the club on one of 
the terraces where talks were given by 
Mrs. John Henderson on peonies, and by 
Mrs. A. H. Holbrink, on asters, which she 
raises successfully until Thanksgiving. 
Also Mr. Charles D. Morris eulogized the 
universal inspiration and benefits the City 
of St. Joseph is deriving from the Garden 
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64. Livingstone: late, not fragrant. 
58. Gismonda: late, fragrant. 


45. Adolphe Rousseau: early, not fra- 


65. Pierre Dessert: early, not fragrant 
Flag of War: early, not fragrant. 
53. Felix Crousse: mid-season, fra- 


67. De Candolle: mid-season, not fra- 


Madame Bucquet: 
fragrant. 
49. Delachei: late, fragrant. 
General de Botsdeffre: 
grant. 
54. Rubra superba: late, fragrant 


mid-season, 


late, fra- 


GARDEN CLUBS 


Club, and Mrs. Perry Fulkerson spoke on 
“This Hospitable Garden”, commenting 
on its important features. 

A mutual privilege of visiting each 
other’s gardens is extended to all club 
members, one of whom, Mr. Huston 
Wyeth has developed his estate with a 
perfect Japanese garden, and an open- 
air Greek theater, a curved stone pergola 
facing a lovely fountain, and with lakes. 
Besides discussions following the papers 
there are exhibits of flowers, carefully 
labeled, to show which LEloorr s are in per- 
fection. Flower shows, in charge of the 
twelve directors of the club, are held 
spring and fall, being attended by hun- 
dreds of persons. Ribbons are awarded 
in all classes, and at the 1922 Spring Show 
a silver trophy, presented Ly Mrs. W. F. 
Kirkpatrick, for the best specin en of Iris, 
was won by Mr. W. W. Wheeler, Jr. 

The Garden Club has given one 
“Peony Day", when members carried 
two thousand peonies to the hospitals 
and other institutions, a '*Chrysanthe- 
mum Tea” when reíreshmerts were 
served. One Competition for “Garden 
Plans", the problem being sukmitted by 
the Park Commissioner, has teen held by 
the club, which awarded cash prizes, and 
it has also planted six fine elms on the 
Victory Highway. 

The member most widely known for 
hybridizing is Judge Lawrence Vorhies 
whose collection of peonies is of great 
value and visited Ey specialists from n any 
states. Judge Vorhies named his finest 
pink creation, “Lady Kate" for ore of his 
club associates. Mrs. R. N. Racheller, a 
potent member in various directions, is a 
successful hybridizer of iris. 


HE Garden Club of Fairfield, Conn., 
wasfoundedin 1915,ard the president 
is Mrs. De Ver H. Warner. Mrs. J. O. 
Wright is honorary presidert. There are 
125 active and associate n en ters living 
in Fairfield, Bridgeport, Soutkport and 
Westport, who nearly all do personal 
work in their gardens. The club dues are 
$4.00 and $1.00. Meetings are Feld in the 
Fomes of members every ror th excepting 
January, February, July ard August. 
One summer the club net every week, 
for talks, in the Rose Carden of Miss 
A. B. Jennings. The program for 1922- 
1923 has included pepers by renters on 
horticultural subjects, with a Round 
Table Discussion. and other topics pre- 
sented by representatives of the club were 
"Flowers in Florida" and “Garden 
Glimpses in France, during the War". 
Professional speakers who appeared on the 
program were, at the outdoor rreetirg, in 
October, Mr. Filley of the New Haven 
Experimental Station, who talked on 
“Trees” at the home of Mrs. George P. 
Brett, and on other occasions Mr. Henry 
Wild of Stamford whose message was 
about “Bulbs” and Mr. J. Ctto Thielow 
(Continued on page 146) 
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Eighty -Seven Years 
| * 


Home Furnishing 
and 


Interior Decoration 
in the 


South 


In-The-Sink 
Electric 
Dishwasher 


Take your 
dishes off the 
table—Put them 
in the sink — 
Press the but- 
ton — They're 
washed! 


OR THE PAST 87 YEARS we have success- 
fully decorated and furnished homes throughout 


the South. 


Situated as we are at the gateway to the South, and 
having a complete and experienced organization, we 
are prepared to decorate and furnish southern homes 
within a radius of one thousand miles from Cincinnati. 


Convenience 


Js. think how wonderful it would 


be, never to bother about washing 
dishes. That is what it means to have 
a Sani In-The-Sink Electric Dishwasher. 
It is always ready to do your dishes 
quickly, efficiently, and conveniently, or 
even to wash your finest linens and laces. 


Without any obligation on your part we will either 
send a competent decorator or give you advice and 
information by mail. 


Attractive booklet sent free to those 
building or refurnishing 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 
Interior Decorators & Furnishers 
616-622 RACE STREET 
Quality CixcixNATI, OHIO Service : 


A Sani can be installed in your home 
at no greater installation cost than an 
ordinary old fashioned kitchen sink. 


Write today for Free Illustrated Booklet 
and the name of the nearest local dealer. 


Se8inkDishwasher Division 
209 W. Randolph St. Dept. 17 Chicago, Ill. 


No Home is Modern 
without an [LGAIR 


H ERE is the finishing touch to the up- 
to-date kitchen. It’s a compact, quiet 
running exhaust fan that draws out greasy fumes, 
cooking odors, steam, smoke and moisture. 
The atmosphere is made delightfully clean, fresh 
and invigorating. Work in the kitchen is a 
pleasure where there’s an 


[JL GAIR 
And you can cook corned beef and For the cold days to come 


cabbage, fish, fried cakes or onions without the 

bep opi 2 8 i EWIS & CONOER 

there is a dinner on the stove — your menu js make a specialty of 

ever a secret. filling every fireside need, 
from the most elaborate 

fixtures for ornate, French 

fireplaces to the simplest 


The //gair Kitchen Ventilator is a daily 
joy that costs very little. Easily installed ina 
window sash or wall opening. Connects with 
lamp socket. Be sure and ask for an I/gair — screens for plain, Colonial 
the only ventilating fan made with a fully en- hearth Scotch Firelight- 
closed self-cooled motos — guaranteed as a Driftwood Blaze. eartns. er. Compressed 


complete unit. Gives alluring ef- ; sawdüst blocks 
hots ta chanani Fire-set and Stand. Hand. _lightedbya match. 


See your neighborhood electrical or hardware col or - wh em wrought iron, black finish. evi snd kind. 
dealer for FUHR ee Sor illus- cies Pa ge Stand 34" high, tools 32° esq sg 
7 per package. long. $21.00. enas per hun- » 
lig Electric Ventilating Co. 3: 
2862 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago. Til. ^4. o 
r Lewis 
EWIS &VXO ONGER E TEEN 
a A Avenue Please 
FOR OFFICES- th ia adre apres collect, 
STORES-FACTORIES- 45 Sene om Ave. 8 a Z ptem checked: O Drift- 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS-HOTELS- @ | wood Blaze O Scotch Firclighter. 
Home Equipment ^ T Also please mail a copy usn 
THEATRES-HOUSES-HOSPITALS- “For the kitchen in particu- 7 useful booklet “Home Equipment." 
RESTAURANTS-SCHOOLS-GARAGES- lar andthe home in general” pd Mame. ker ck clade BRL 
FARM JILDINGS - ETC - ETC - ETC - Address..---.---------------2.-- ll 
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How to have 
harmony in your kitchen 


It depends more on your cook stove 
than it does on your cook 


UPPOSE you were doing your own cooking. Wouldn’t 

ou want all your “tools” to be the kind that make 

SOLE suse That is the only way to have real contentment 
in your kitchen. 

When you have this new Florence Oil 
Range all you do to start the fire is turn a 
lever and touch a match to the Asbestos 
Kindler. In a few minutes you will have an 
intensely hot blue flame close up under the 
cooking. This flame can be regulated to 
any degree. There is a small burner for 
simmering. 


—— 


The Big Burner 


placesthe heat 
close up under the 
cooking 


The vapor from kerosene 


The vapor from kerosene is what burns. 
The result is a blue, intensely hot gas-like 
flame. This flame is not a wick flame, such 
as you see in the ordinary oil lamp. Kero- 
sene, as used in the Florence, is an inexpen- 
sive fuel. 

The built-in oven has the “baker’s arch” 
and our patented heat distributor to assure 
even baking. You can roast as big a turkey 
as you want. 


A stove of sparkling beauty 


Sunny white enameled panels, gleaming 
nickel trimmings, and jet-black frame make 
this stove an ornament to the most carefully equipped 
kitchen. It is sturdy, and will keep its good looks for years. 

Florence Oil Ranges are sold at hardware, department, 
and furniture stores. If the store has not yet received this 
newest model, write to us and we will see that you get one. 
It costs $110, plus freight charges from our nearest ware- 
housing point. Other models, with portable ovens, in 
various sizes and at various prices. Write for free illus- 
trated literature. 


The Florence 
Leveler 


adjusts th: stove 
properly when the 
floor is uneven 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., Dept. 541, Gardner, Mass. 


FLORENCE 
OIL. RANGE 
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NOTES OF THE GARDEN CLUBS 


(Continued from page 144) 


of Philadelphia who lectured on “‘ Peren- 
nial Gardens and their Care". In May, a 
* Wild Flower Meeting" was held at the 
home of Mrs. E. F. Von Wettberg, Mrs. 
N. L. Britton being the speaker. 

The Fairfield Garden Club broadcasted 
posters one year to preserve the laurel, 
the Connecticut State-flower, which legis- 
lation afterwards protected. In 1922 the 
club arranged weekly exhibits of wild 
plant material, at the Museum of Bird- 
craft Sanctuary, Fairfield, attracting hun- 
dreds of people. As a result of this interest 
this year the club is circulating an illus- 
trated twelve page pamphlet with the 
slogan *Stop! Look! Think!", instructing 
the public in “When and How to Gather 
Wild Flowers and Ferns". Mabel Osgood 
Wright, the honorary president, wrote 
the booklet which is published under the 
auspices of the Wild Flower Committee, 
Mrs. Thomas B. Lashar, chairman. 

In March, a prize competition was ar- 
ranged for members of the club, who were 
invited to submit garden plans and 
models, also suggestions for “Improving 


| Local Civic Planting". 


The Garden Club is encouraging com- 
munities to better their gardens and to 
increase the interest in trees and shrubs 
and to carry out its own plan of planting 
around the fountain on the town green 
and the railroad station. 


HE Garden Club of Ithaca, N.Y., of 

which the president is Mrs. Living- 
ston Farrand, held its organization meet- 
ing in July, 1922, and has 80 members, 
men and women, who pay $5.oo dues, 
assembling monthly, occasionally bi- 
monthly. An exhibition of gladioli with 
a Table Decoration Competition was ar- 
ranged in August, and in September there 
was a Dahlia Show, with a Plant Ex- 
change. Professor Wiegand addressed the 
club on “Wild Asters”, with exhibits, in 
October, and Professor Ralph Curtis 
spoke on “Berry Bearing Plants”, show- 
ing specimens of them, in November. In 


| 1923 one meeting was devoted to color 


photography views of Rochester Gar- 
on other occasions an “ Archi- 
tectural and Landscape Art Exhibit" was 
held and Mrs. Francis King lectured on 
“Small Gardens". Members also con- 
ducted a Round Table Discussion on 
“Perennials, Annuals, and Roses", clos- 
ing the first year's program with a “Tea 
and Exhibition of Darwin Tulips”, in 
* President's (Cornell) Garden", given at 
the annual meeting. 

The chief accomplishment of the club 
has been financing the planting oí the 
East Hill Public School grounds, a mem- 
ber landscape architect giving all ser- 
vices in planning and supervising the 
work. 

In 1923-24 the emphasis of the Garden 
Club will be laid on developing an appre- 
ciation of “Design in Small Gardens". 
Mrs. Farrand has designed an “English 
Garden", at her Ithaca home and else- 
where. Professor John Hutchinson, an- 
other member of the Club, has hybridized 
narcissi giving to his seedling the name of 
his wife, Genevra Barrett. 

The two vice-presidents of the club are 
Mr. Louis Smith and Mrs. Andrew D. 
White. Professor E. A. White, the head 
of the Department of Floriculture, of Cor- 
nell, is a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 


HE Garden Club of Manchester, Ver- 

mont, founded about 1908 was dis- 
continued during the War, but is now re- 
organized with Mrs. Lewis Heminway as 
president, and 80 members, active and 
associate, including men, paying $1.00 
dues. During July and August meetings 
are held fortnightly, and once or twice in 
September, at the homes of members, 
unless a professional speaker lectures in a 
public hall. Among those who have ad- 


dressed the club are Mr. Totty talking 
on "Roses", Dr. Murrill telling of a 
“Walk through the New York Botani- 
cal Gardens”, and Mrs. Verplanck. In 
1923 Mr. Fletcher Steele lectured, with 
slides, on “ Landscape Architecture” ap- 
pes to Manchester, and the Rev. J. A. 

onald an amateur dahlia experimental- 
ist of the town, spoke on his ialty. 
Williamstown Gardens will be visited by 
the club, in September. 

Every August a Flower Show is held 
in a public hall, the schedule of classes 
being previously published in the local 
newspaper and entries are free to all. Be- 
sides numerous horticultural classes, com- 
petitions in flower arrangement in vases, 
or baskets, are arranged, so points being 
allowed for the container and so points 
for “quality of flowers". Special classes in 
arrangement of both wild and cultivated 
flowers are open to children, even under 
seven years of age, and up to thirteen. 
The attendance, registered, at the 1922 
Flower Show, was over 6co. The walls of 
the hall were decorated to form a back- 
ground for the exhibits, and the judges 
were Mrs. Varney, Mrs. Clarence Holden, 
and Mrs. Charles Welles, all from Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

The Garden Club also makes an exhibit, 
at the Town Fair, in September, and is 
striving in various ways to interest as 
many 1esidents of the village as possible 
in garden and civic improvements. Trees 
have been planted, and other public plant- 
ing done, while now the club has a stone 
bench ready to place, with shrubs, on the 
school grounds. 


HE Garden Club of Catonsville, 
Maryland, whose president is Mrs. 
William Emory Waring, was founded in 
1917. There are 43 members, who pay 
$2.00 dues, holding,at each others’ homes, 
monthly meetings for which they some- 
times prepare a program of readings or 
talks on horticultural subjects. In 1922 an 
illustrated lecture was given by Miss 
Elizabeth Leighton Lee, then director of 
the Women's School of Horticulture, at 
Ambler, Penna. Also Mr. Le Clair, of 
Baltimore talked to the club about Tree- 
Planting and Dr. Paul Bartsch, president 
of the American Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Wild Flowers, gave a lecture. with 
colored slides, before the school children. 
The Rev. Dr. Alfred H. Barr. oí the First 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, in June, 
1922, gave a “ Talk on Birds”, for theclub. 
Flower Shows are held at the homes of 
the members. In the Spring of 1923 it was 
planned to hold a Tulip Show at the Roll- 
ing Road Golf Club. At the Annual 
Flower Mart arranged by the Women's 
Civic League of Baltimore, around the 
monument of Washington, the Catons- 
ville Club cooperates by managing one oí 
the booths, where many varieties of flow- 
ers, both donated and bought wholesale, 
are sold, including five or six hundred 
seedlings which brought a profit of 10% 
for the Baltimore charities. 

The club is also cooperating with chil- 
dren, to plant flower and vegetable gar- 
dens on vacant lots near the schools, a 
prize being awarded for the best results. 
Efforts are continually exerted by mem- 
bers of the club to interest residents of 
Catonsville to decorate with plantings 
both their stores and homes, advocating 
window boxes in the business sections, 
especially. For some time the Garden 
Club has campaigned successfully to free 
the Main Street of obnoxious advertising 
and recently planted a tree, with public 
exercises, in front of a bank, having a 
poster made, showing the street, “ before 
and after’. Mrs. Ferdinand Chatard 
Dugan, the vice-president of the Catons- 
ville Garden Club, has taken an active 
part in all its affairs, particularly during 
the extended absence of the president, 
Mrs. Waring. 


)ctober, 1923 
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Selected by the 
Discriminating 


Old Hampshire Lawn 
was originated expressly 
for the delight and 
gratification of the lady 
who wishes her station- 
ery distinguishable from 
the mass not because of 
its idiosyncrasies but 
because of its air of dis- 
tinctivepersonality. The 
paper is a beautiful blue 
white with the delicate 
tracery of fine linen 
which is equally pleas- 
ing to the eye and easy 
to the pen. 


Old Hampshire 
Lawn 


The number of sizes 
offers a wide range for 
selection, while the 
variety of flaps gives 
abundant opportunity 
for the gratification of 
one’s particular prefer- 
ence. : 

A usable packet of 
Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent 
you on receipt of 10c. 

Old Hampshire Sta- 
tionery is sold by the 
better dealers. If unob- 
tainable locally, we shall 
be glad to oblige you on 
receipt of remittance. 
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Hampshire Paper Company 
Fine Stationery Department C 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The “Write” Gift 
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KOKONONKONKONKON 


Like Good Old ofurni ture 
IKE good old furniture of the olden time, "BUFFALO" 
FIREPLACE SCREENS, FIRE FENDERS and SPARK 
GUARDS have a charm all their own. 
They are made in graceful designs of good taste—designs that 
harmonize with the interior decoration of the most perfectly 
furnished home. 
“BUFFALO” FIRE FENDERS, SPARK GUARDS and FIRE- 
PLACE SCREENS cannot be compared with flimsy, cheap ones. 
They are strong and durable and made by the most skillful 
workmen from the best quality of “BUFFALO” fine mesh wire 
cloth. We make them to fit any size fireplace opening and in any 
desired ornamentation or finish. They provide complete protec- 
tion from flying sparks. 
We also make “BUFFALO” PORTABLE FENCING SYSTEM, 
VINE TRAINERS, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, 
etc. Information gladly furnished. y : 
Write for. complete catalogue No. 8BD. Mailed upon receipt of 
IOC postage. 
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BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler's Sons) 
475 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 


D" RE SCREENS 
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h ere js a 
COLONIALCLOCK 
for ó very Jtome 


HOSE fortunate folks who best 

understand the meaning of home 
know that a stately "Colonial" Clock is 
more than an article of fine furniture. 
They appreciate its  personality—its 
historic lineage—its friendly dignity. 
They take keen delight in the soft music 
of its mellow chimes and in its never- 
varying dependability. They cherish it 
as one of the few truly permanent things 
that enter into home making. 


"Colonial Clocks," equipped with the 
finest movements manufactured at home 
and abroad, are available to every good 
home. A wide variety of beautiful models 
in each period style mect the needs of all 
types of homes from the most elaborate 
to the bungalow or cozy apartment. Yet 
you will find that the price of the clock 
best suited to your home is surprisingly 
moderate. 


Send for this Book 
of Suggestions 
Itillustrates and de- 
scribes “Colonial” 
Clocks in typical 
home surroundings 

Free on request. 
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ce T AT COLONIAL 
Lie ET CUN VEHI EC SO GERM ORC YRG US 3806 MFG. CO. 
3 Here are the most popular bookcases in 109ColonialAvenue 


Zeeland, Michigan 


World's Largest Manu- 


3$ America—see why! They're decorative.| st Many 
Y In good taste. Built to grow section by {i Vei 


X 1 1 issi i qe A Colonial Clocks are sold in the better 
“section. Above is the Art Mission, with TE Sornisire erorer tha courery aver 


COLONIAL 
CLOCKS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


D Please send without charge, Name 
E$ your book, “Unusual Deco- 
AS rative Effects for Bookcases” 


OOS LOIN, LACS EL Fi e TRI C RC 


Address 
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Tag that tells the Story- 


WHEN you are buying insect 
screen cloth, look for the red 
and black Jersey tag. It identifies the 
cloth which will give you a maximum 
of service and a minimum of trouble. 
Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth is 
made of copper 99.8 per cent pure, 
and has all the wonderful durability 
of this metal. It has an unusual 
length of life even when subjected to 
the severe climatic conditions found 
along the seacoast or in the tropics. 
Pure copper ordinarily is soft and 
pliable. This is distinctly not the 
case, however, with that used in 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth. Due to 
a special Roebling process, the copper 
in this cloth is comparable to steel as 
to stiffness and strength. It will not 
sag or bulge. It can be depended 
upon to keep its shape and look well 
year after year. 


Use Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 
(16 mesh, dark finish) for your door, 
window and porch screens. Look for 
the red and black tag when you bu 
custom made screens or screen clot 
from the roll. 


If you cannot readily locate a hard- 
ware dealer who sells Jersey Copper 
Screen Cloth, write us. We will send 
you, on request, a booklet regarding 
screen cloth which you will find 
worth reading. 


The New Jersey Wire Cloth Co. 
622 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 


er Screen Cloth 


f i Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF COLOR 


RANSLATED into words, color 
becomes elusive, almost beyond cap- 
ture. To numbers of people the thing it- 
self means little or nothing, and of those 
who have the color-sense, few see the same 
color in the same thing or will agree to call 
that color by the same name. There is, 
for instance, the color of a telegram enve- 
lope, which is alluded to in fiction as 
orange, yellow, buff or brown, indiffer- 
ently. To reverse the process, and to try 
fitting the color to the name, a test might 
be made by taking some familiar name— 
rose-pink, for example—and asking half a 
dozen colorists to illustrate their idea of it. 
It is safe to say that no two of the colors 
produced will be quite alike and that the 
extremes of difference will be remarkable. 
For one it will mean the yellowish pink 
that is nearly coral, another will merely 
add a tincture of carmine to white; some 
will see it brownish, and others with the 
blue or violet tinge more or less pro- 
nounced. It follows, then, that one and 
the same list of colors blended together in 
one room may result in a harmony or a 
riot according to the interpretation of the 
names. 
Today we are all for color; the prohibi- 
tions and maxims, the “tables of agreeable 


contrasts" which guided a former genera- , 


tion,are flouted by us. If this lawlessness 
has had some unhappy consequences, it is 
nevertheless a move 1n the right direction, 
for it has taught peoplé to experiment and 
find out new combinations for themselves. 

There is, in truth, no combination or 
mingling of colors that can be labeled 
wrong or bad. The blues, the Chinese 
pinks, the emeralds, the purples, the 
canary yellows, and the blacks can all be 
shaken together into beautiful patterns 
in the kaleidoscope. It all depends upon 
the guiding hand and the seeing eye, 
though it must be allowed that the real 
colorist is born, and not made. 

Bright and varied colors are not, so to 
speak, indigenous to Northern Europe. 
Rich dark shades, soft pale pastel tints, 
dull neutral hues; waves of these have 
ebbed and flowed with the changing tastes 
and conditions of the day. That there al- 
ways have been instances of gorgeous and 
wonderful decorations does not alter the 
general rule that color, climate, and tem- 
perament work together. Strong and posi- 
tive colors have always prevailed in East- 
ern decoration, and where in the intense 
brilliant sunshine pale hues would be lost, 
bright colors and violent contrasts merely 
look natural and right. 

It would seem, then, that our present 
feeling for the brilliant and the startling 
is something of an exotic and already the 
kaleidoscope is being modified in accord- 
ance with the natural laws of tempera- 
ment and climate, and that form of decora- 
tion which may be described as “ kalei- 
doscopic" is becoming more intelligent 
and practical. 

Between the kaleidoscope and the color 
scheme in decoration there is this dif- 
ference. A scheme is based on one or two 
predominating colors to which others are 
added as complement or in sharp contrast 
to give point and interest or to accentuate 
the general scheme. In the kaleidoscope a 
number of colors are used, and all are of 
equal importance; no one color in particu- 
lar dominates or asserts itself over the 
rest. This form of decoration has already 
become quite common enough to prove 
that an endless variety of colors can be 
both undistinguished and disagreeable, 
and is, indeed, far more exacting to deal 
with than the scheme. 


In the first place, it is necessary to have 
a clear idea of the effect aimed at. If it is 
to be sharp, striking, and vivid, the colors 
should be limited; four or five cleverly 
handled give a high brilliancy and variety 
where a dozen might result in a vague 
muddle or downright ugliness. Thus, if we 
choose emerald green, slate blue, orange, 
rose, and pink, each must be of the same 
tone—equal in strength and depth. Since 
one brilliant color negatives another, the 
result of decoration on these lines is a 
kind of harmony which, though vivid, is 
rather strident or coarse. As a general 
rule, decorations in this style are best kept 
for entrance halls, vestibules, passage 
rooms, and so on. Where dwelling rooms 
are concerned it is wise to aim at a jeweled 
effect with a multitude of colors, rich and 
exquisite in hue. This kaleidoscope effect 
can be approached in either of two ways: 
first, by using a low toned or neutral back- 
ground; second, by making the back- 
ground strong and vivid. The first is in- 
finitely the easier way; with gray walls, 
for example, and gray or white woodwork, 
the room may be a perfect mosaic of bril- 
liant colors without being garish in the 
least. The more the colors are mingled, 
the less will any single one stand out, and 
yet the whole effect will be lively and 
charming. In such a room the windows 
are important; chintz roller blinds of a 
small gay pattern in canary, green, and 
cerise help out the jeweled effect, with 
thin hanging blinds of transparent net or 
crepe de Chine in bright emerald. Lac- 

uer, painted furniture, old Bow and 

“helsea china, and colored glass are in 
keeping. Chairs and sofas are better up- 
holstered in some neutral colored unpat- 
terned material—gray velvet or mouse 
color—to give fullest value to little 
cushions in rainbow-striped silk and 
strange designs; Chinese embroidery, 
passe-partouted, will make vivid patches 
of color on the gray walls. It is hardly 

ssible to exaggerate the charm of a 

aleidoscope room that has been carried 
out on these lines, and many a room that 
is now merely miscellaneous could be thus 
transformed and characterized at a com- 
paratively low cost. 

When the background (walls and wood- 
work) are of a strong and vivid color the 
making of the kaleidoscope room at once 
becomes a more difficult undertaking. 
Here the curtains, floor, chair covers, and 
so on must all be equally strong and vivid 
in their various colors, otherwise the back- 
ground would predominate and the room 
would inevitably fall into a color scheme 
in which the kaleidoscope would be lost. 
According to the room and to individual 
taste, the kaleidoscope decoration may be 
pitched in a low or in a high key. Lemon- 
yellow walls and woodwork will lead to 
high clear tones; with purple or deep ultra- 
marine the pitch will be low and 
rich. 

Words, however, are a poor medium to 
convey the complexities of color, and rules 
are of little use as a guide to its balance 
and arrangement. You feel it, or you do 
not feel it, and there is an end of the mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, there are many people 
who are profoundly affected by color, and 
yet lack the color sense or the experience 
that is necessary to carry out their aspira- 
tions. For these it is no bad plan to take 
as a guide a piece of Canton enamel, a 
Spanish shawl, an Oriental tile, a piece of 
“Futurist” silk by a modern artist, or any 
other classic model that may be handy, 
and copy its colors and their distribu- 
tion. 
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Late Autumn—and Your 
Country Clothes 


Autumn colours are abroad in the land—those rich, dim, dusty shades that lie between 
the reds and the browns, with here and there a note of primrose yellow or vivid 
scarlet. To be really successful, country clothes for this time of year must not only 
be warmer and longer-sleeved; they must tone into the autumn background in both 
texture and colour. Light woollen materials and lustreless crepes are appropriate. 
And all those shades of brown and beige that the mode thinks so well of are at their 
best. 


Coming as they do between summer sports clothes and clothes for really cold weather, 
some of us are of the opinion that we can get along without these good-looking 
autumn things—just a bit extravagant, don't you think? 


But not if we find them in an envelope and produce them full-grown for a negligible 
dollar or so, in the way Vogue makes possible for its best friends. Here's an idea of 
what we mean—sketched on this page. And every exhibit in the little collection has 
been chosen, not only for its smartness and its appropriateness but also for its sim- 
plicity of construction. 


Who wouldn't feel good for a hike, or a game of golf, in a little tub flannel blouse 
with well-cut long sleeves that don't bind anywhere, and a sports collar like the one 
shown in No. H 7335? See how the sleeve-frill carries out the collar idea; notice the gay 
ribbons at throat and wrist. No. H 7334 is a bit different, but no less appropriate. 


Coat No. H 7267 
Price $1.00 


Frock No. H 7226 
Price $1.00 


Frock No. H 7339 
Price $1.00 
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Blouse No. H 7334 
Price $ .65 


Blouse No. H 7335 
Price$ .65 


The cross-stitch design is No. H 564—a chance for a bit 
of colour—and if you don’t make the blouse in bright 
soft silk crepe, you might try silk alpaca or silk broad- 
cloth. The first blouse, as you’ve no doubt divined, is 
easier for the figure that hasn't completely subdued 
its curves. 


Pleats, as one sees from No. H 7339, haven't by any 
means left the mode, even though these particular pleats 
are in front only—much the least expensive place to 
have them, by the way. The scarf collar with Design 
No. H 580 embroidered on the ends of it may be dis- 
pensed with if one's taste turns to severity in tub flannel 
or serge rather than to a softer effect in wool crepe. 


A one-piece dress of good-looking rough woollen material 
is a real investment—a dress that needs no trimming 
but collars and cuffs. Such a design as No. H 7226 
might be made in soft shades of brown, with collar 
and cuffs of natural-coloured linen—or beige crepe de 
chine—with the hems turned over on the right side. 


And of course you need one of those smart woolly 
coats—straight line, long or three-quarters, big as to 
cuffs, enveloping as to collar. And could it look 
better than No. H 7267? If you have a bit of badger 
fur, you can dispense with the collar in its dis- 
tinguished favour. And if you prefer a shorter coat, 
you can leave off the bottom section. You have no 
idea, by the way, how easy such a coat is to make— 
just a few long seams. 


VOGUE PATTERN 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street, 


Illustrations copyrighted by Vogue 
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New York City 
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Ep ey Let us send you our new booklet 
pt “Ten Years Hence” which tells 
how tosave money on plumbing. 
F Itis free. Address Department 
» Qa" "ua y 
: c Wa 
i - » io 
f 
7 OES your water run 
/ clear at the first turn 
4 
w of the faucet or must you 


let it run? If it's rusty, it 
tells a tale—of iron water 
pipes rusting away in your 
walls—and plumbing bills 
to come. 
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This Trade Mark 
stamped in the 
metal identifies 
Anaconda Brass 
Pipe manufactured 
by The American 
Brass Company, 
the world's largest 
manufacturer of 
copper, brass, and 
bronze products. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe 
never rusts—it delivers the 
water as clear as it comes 
from the reservoir. Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe does not 
clog—the flow of water is 
never reduced by rust 
deposits. 


It is absolutely 
guaranteed. 


If you're building or 
remodelling, note this: In 
a $15,000 house, about 
$75 more for Anaconda 
Brass Pipe means clean 
water and no repair bills 
as long as your house lasts. 


Other Products 


Copper, Brass, 
Nickel - Silver and 
all combinations of 
Copper, Zinc, 
Lead, Tin and 
Nickel which can 
be wrought into 
Sheets, Wire, Rods 
and Tubes; for 
general manufac- 
turing and fabri- 
cating purposes. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn, 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


House & Garden 


This nursery contains a toy playhouse filled with electric 
light, a sand box at a convenient height, and an ample 
table for games. The map provides a brilliant decoration 


NURSERIES 


and CHILDREN 


MARY SOLLEY 


"THE ideal house will have its nursery 
as a self-contained and complete 
little kingdom with its own bathroom and 
kitchen attached. It may also have its 
balcony or sleeping porch, partly roofed 
over for shade and shelter, and accessible 
from either day or night nursery. Here 
flowers may be grown or an excellent site 
found for the sand box, so doing away 
with the slight inconvenience which 
attaches to its presence in a room. 

After the windows, which should be 
large and have a sunny aspect, the floor 
of the nursery is of most importance. 
While avoiding bareness, it should not 
be much cumbered with furniture, and, 
if possible, one corner should be conceded 
which need not be disturbed or turned out 
oftener than is privately imperative. 
Linoleum or cork carpet remains the best 
of floor coverings for the nursery, since it 
is durable, warm, easily cleaned, and 
soon dry after washing. It is most satis- 
factory laid close up to the walls. 

Polished boards, not too slippery, are 
excellent with some washable rugs for 
warmth and color. Unpolished boards 
are unsuitable, as they take so long to 


A quaint paper, sturdy furnilure painted while with green borders amd 
pictures of animals combine in making this nursery unusually gay. 


dry after washing and are apt to produce 
splinters; a carpet has obvious dis- 
advantages. 

A washable dado of a good height is 
advisable. This should be white or light 
in color. The continuous slate or drawing 
board, which is sometimes used to replace 
a dado, has this disadvantage, that a chilc 
accustomed to draw unchecked on all 
walls within its reach might reasonably 
feel bewildered when scolded for doing 
the same thing in other rooms. A speciai 
panel might be reserved and framed for 
the pu , in a good light, and at a 
height the child can stand up to and draw 
with both hands if he pleases. 

Toy cupboards should be of a conven- 
ient height so that a child can look after 
his belongings without assistance. Some 
are made in which the doors are replaced 
by a flap forming a shelf on which toy: 
can be sorted and arranged, so releasing 
the table from part of its duty. Any 
special toys, which are only allowed out 
on rare and privileged occasions, should 
be kept really out of sight and reach, not 
temptingly just within an adventurous 
(Continued on page 152) 


The cupboards are for clothing and the cabinet at. righl holds all the tovs 
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Bath room in soft gray colors to harmonize with 
connecting rooms 


ROOKWOOD 


TILES AND POTTERY 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


thing of beauty 


Aprotection 
that pays for itself |] 
many times | 
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Ill SnApco SHIELDS 
|| will save your 
walls,draperies etc. 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


GLASS,MARBLE or METAL TOPS 
| SopEMANN HEAT & Power Co. 


Ú 2304 Morsan ST. ST. Louis,Mo. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CO 


For old 
homes 


In your new home - 


—in your old home 
—Aa superb oak floor for each 


Of course you will have oak floors in 
all the principal roomsin the home you 
are now building or planning. It would 
not be complete or modern without 
them. No other wood or material is 
so adaptable to finishing, so durable, 
so beautiful. And "Perfection" Oak 
Flooring is the last word. Ask your 
architect or contractor about it. 


If the home you now have lacks this 
touch of refinement bring the charm 


of oak floors to grace each room. ‘‘Per- 
fection" comes in thin strips made to 
be laid over your present floor, and the 
cost is less than sufficient good carpet 
to cover it. Each room can be done at 
a time, without necessitating your mov- 
ing out temporarily. Ask any 
carpenter what a “Perfection” Oak 
Floor will cost you. 

Write us for a copy of ournewest booklet, 


“The Overlooked Beauty Spots in Your 
ome. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


PERFECTION 


Brand Oak 


Experience in a Family of 
Four 


Schenectady, N. Y. 8/4/23. 
Gentlemen: 


We have owned a Walker Dishwasher 
for over a year and it saves us about two 
or three hours a day. We are more than 
pleased with our investment. It takes 
small space, is never in the way. No other 
electrical appliance saves so much time 


and labor. 


It washes dishes cleaner than by hand 
and we can do other work at the same 
time. There are four in the family. The 
machine takes care of all the dishes with 
one washing, usually after breakfast. 


Mrs. James Hilton . 


RP., 
Please Use This Coupon 
WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 


Without obligation to me, please send me full information concerning the 


WALKER DISHWASHER & DRYER. [] Portable, [ ] Permanently Installed. 


Flooring 


*And tbe Best of It Is— 
It Washes Dishes Clean?!" 


Of course you'll appreciate a machine that saves 
hours of labor hich you now spend washing 
dishes. But the Walker Dishwasher and Dryer 
does more than that. It leaves dishes cleaner, 
with a better lustre than you could ever get by 


WALKER 


DISHWASHER 
£ Dryer 


The new Walker is the result of more than ten 
years’ work to produce a practical dishwasher 
for homes. We will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you may want to ask. 


Write Today for Interesting Booklet 
and full 


rticulars about how to buy. Give us 
gs preferred dealer’s name. Arrangements can 

made for demonstration at any agreeable 
terms of payment desired, with your Electrical, 
Hardware, or Department Store. If not, you can 
order your machine direct from the factory with , 
our guarantee and easy terms. 


217 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


217 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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When You Build 
or Re-Model— 


HE pride and comfort you will take in your 
new home depend largely on what heating and 
cooking equipment you select. 
Will your furnace fulfill every heating requirement? 
Will your kitchen range be the last word in con- 
venience, adequate for all operations of cookery, up 
to the modern standard in design and finish? 
To aid you in choosing the best suited to your partic- 
ular requirements, we invite your use of our two 
service departments; the Kitchen Planning Depart- 
ment, under the direction of a Home Economics 
expert, and our Scientific Engineering Service on 
furnace installations. They have both printed 
literature and personal counsel to send you. A 
request from you on a post card will bring it. 
For your immediate information, we give a brief 
description of the five Sterlings illustrated in this 
advertisement. 
Scientific Sterling: 

The most successful single-oven gas or coal range 
made, occupying only 36 inches of kitchen space. 
Oven is 18 inches square. Bakes perfectly with 
either fuel. Can be purchased with the built-in 
Combination Gas and Coal water heater which saves 
room, extra plumbing and vent flue connections. 


Double Sterling: 

Two roomy ovens on same level, one for gas and 
one for coal. Large four-hole cooking top, same for 
gas. An economical range to operate either in the 
large or small family. Considering its capacity it 
occupies but a very small amount of floor space, 48 
inches. 


Model ‘‘R’’ Coal Range: 


This is the famous Sterling, seen in thousands of 
store demonstrations, that bakes a barrel of flour 
with a hod of coal. As it performs this feat, it will 
perform the smaller tasks in your home with pro- 
portionately greater ease and economy. Polished 
top. Patented broiler and many other exclusive 
features. Standard equipment. 

Sterling Gas Range: 

In models that meet different price and size re- 
quirements. Don't miss seeing the full white enamel. 
Have your new range equipped with the Thermo- 
static Oven Control to actually insure constantly 
uniform heat. No overdone meats, no under-baking. 


Sterling Furnace: 

The Sterling Furnace is famous because it has 
cut the cost of heating almost in two. The Scien- 
tific Sterling Installation, plus the Sterling Furnace, 
take guess work out of heating. They insure summer 
comfort in the coldest weather at a smaller cost. 

The Descriptive Booklets, Engineering and Kitchen 
Planning Service—Local Sterling Dealer's name, 
any or all will be furnished on request and without 
obligation on your part. 
All Sterling Products are sold with both a dealer 
and a factory guarantee. 


Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of the 


STERLING 


Digitized b Gor gle 


House & Garden 


The washable walls and linoleum floor of this nursery are beige colored. 
Blue curtains and brilliant yellow and blue china blend with the walls 
and the Japanese oak furniture 


| NURSERIES aand CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 150) 


grasp. In yielding to the fascination of 
miniature furniture it should be remem- 
bered that what can be climbed, will be. 
Chairs, cupboards, etc., should be well 
balanced, strongly made, and, as far as 
possible, free from dangerous angles. 
Ladder-back chairs have their obvious 
invitation and corresponding danger. 

A window box, adequately protected, 
is within the reach of most means, and 
will either supplement or partly compen- 
sate for the aene of a special children’s 
garden. A wide window seat is a splendid 
feature in a nursery, and if the window 
ledge is also wide, so much the better. 
The seat itself may be built over a shoe 
or toy cupboard or a bookshelf. Where 
there is no window recess its projection 
into the room may be masked by flanking 
cupboards. The fitted cushion should 
have a washable cover. Sectional mat- 
tresses, which are inexpensive, may 
serve for this purpose, and are also ex- 
cellent for those who love to lie on the 
floor, being both warmer and cleaner in 
use than a rug. 

It is difficult to estimate how much the 


development of a child's taste and 
appreciation is guided by the influence 
of la surroundings. Happy recollections 
leave a clear and persistent image, how- 
ever, and it seems worth while to ensure 
that this image shall be of things good of 
their kind, and, if possible, of real beauty. 
Since, however, tastes change as quickly 
in childhood as they do later, an elaborate 
scheme of decoration or a quantity of 
pictures, however well chosen, may 
rapidly lose hold on the interest. Drastic 
periodical rearrangement and alteration 
1s equally undesirable. 

Colored íriezes, nursery pictures in 
series, and painted furniture have their 
vogue, and in many instances a decided 
charm. Some, however, are astonishingly 
bad; and it must be remembered that 
when the novelty has worn off they merge 
rapidly into the background, and although 
this may come to be a cause for thankful- 
ness, itis hardly a justification for theircost. 

Washable curtains of organdie, dotted 
Swiss, linen or chintz can be kept fresh 
looking and are attractive made with 
knife pleated ruffles. 


This nursery in an English house has clear yellow walls with woodwork 
and furniture painted a deep royal blue. A well designed fireguard en- 
closes the hearth completely. Beyond are. 4) tiny Eilchen and bathroom 
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... For Your Friends’ Homes 


A delightful doorway for a 
small stone or stucco house 
in which the design does not 
over-emphasise the entrance 


i 
| 


Illustrations copyrighted by House & Garden 


A formal garden with a forest background —an excellent design, ‘well thought 
out, balanced and livable because of its good plan and rich color 


Three Beautiful Gift Books 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S 


Book of Houses 


Tue Book or Houses contains 
over 300 illustrations of large 
and small houses and plans, 
including service quarters and 
garages, with such architectural 
detail as doorways, fireplaces, 
windows, floors, walls, ceilings, 
closets, stairs, chimneys, etc. 


It will help you to visualize the 
kind of house you want, and to 
convey your wants intelligibly to 
the architect. Before you begin 
to build a home, buy this Book 
of Houses. 110 pages. 


$3 


Book of Gardens 


THe Book or GARDENS contains 
over 400 illustrations of special 
flower types, plans and sugges- 
tions for landscape work, a com- 
plete gardener’s calendar of the 
year’s activities, planting and 
spraying tables, and a portfolio 
of beautiful gardens in various 
sections of the United States and 
foreign countries. 


There is no more practical help 
to the amateur gardener than 
this book, and no better inspira- 
tion for the old hand. 127 pages. 


$5 


This library panel of bock- 
shelves of interesting pro- 
portions shows the advantage 
of creating a good background 


Book of Interiors 


THe Book or INTERIORS con- 
tains over 300 illustrations of 
living rooms, dining rooms, bed- 
rooms, libraries, halls, porches, 
breakfast rooms, nurseries, kitch- 
ens, bathrooms, and the use of 
decorative accessories and cur- 
tains, together with practical 
suggestions for the furnishing 
and decorating of each room in 
every type of house. 


If you are planning to decorate or 
redecorate, this is your best 
possible guide. 126 pages. 


$4 


House & Garden .... Nineteen West Forty-fourth Street .... New York City 
Please send me the o ¢ T 
books which I have Book of Houses *3 Name - 


indicated by a cross in 
the opposite square. 
T enclose my cheque 
herewith. 


D Book of Gardens $5 
O Book of Interiors $4 


Address 
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“Stop Depreciation BEFORE IT BEGINS— 
BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST” 


Tide Water 


Cypress 


“The Wood Eternal” 


“is the World’s Standard Specialty 
Wood for its particular uses—not 
merely an alternative commodity.” 


G 


We recommend Cypress only where it is best for you. 
Builders and prospective builders will be intensely 
interested in the following excerpts from the U. S. 
Government Report on Cypress—Bulletin 95, Dept. 
of Agriculture, Forest Service: 


“CYPRESS is put to almost every use as an interior trim for 
houses. . . .natural color or stained. . . .contains little resin. . . . 
thus affords a GOOD SURFACE FOR PAINT, WHICH 
IT HOLDS WELL. ...popular....for kitchens, where it is 
subjected to dampness and heat. . . . shrinks, swells or warps 
but little.....For the parts of houses exposed to the weather 
it serves equally well. AS SIDING IT PRACTICALLY 
WEARS OUT BEFORE IT DECAYS... .made into porch 
columns it retains its shape, olds paint, and has sufficient 
strength. ...It is placed as cornice, gutters, blinds....and 
railing, and is much used for Porch Floors and steps....Much 
CYPRESS lumber is employed in the construction of SILOS 
.... The FARMER puts the wood to many uses... .ITS 
LASTING PROPERTIES FIT IT WELL for curbs.... 
Resistance to decay fits it for stable floors and timbers near 
the ground, as well as for... .gates, and especially for fence 
posts. ...one of the best available woods for picket fences, 
because it shows paint well and holds it for many years, but 
lasts a long time without it. ... widely used for this purpose 
....in regions remote from its range....It is PRE-EMI- 
NENTLY FITTED for (greenhouse construction)... where 
it is called upon to resist dampness, excessive heat, and all the 
elements that hasten decay. ...sash, frames, benches, boxes, 
and practically all else. . . . the builder needs. . . ., etc." 


` 


(YOU Know the Conservatism of Govt. Reports) 


When planning a Mansion, a Bungalow, a Garage, a Sleeping 
Porch, a Pergola or just a Garden Fence, remember— 


“With Cypress You Build But Once” 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1210 Poydrass Building, New Orleans, La., or 1210 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER F c 


A 


DEALER. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. — wawamzUsPsom 
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HOODIES TE CPEIP IRA 


The mace cactus, 
so called from its 
3 resemblance to the 
d head of that am- 

cienl weapon, is 
i curiously armed 
| with lines of 
grouped, curving 
spines. It is of 
the — echinocactus 

genus 


GNOME-PLANTS FOR NOVELTY 


R. S. LEMMON 


INCE we are reviving the mid- 
Victorian and have ceased to shudder 
at wax flowers and kindred manifestations 
of its vogue, why not extend our interest 
to those super-examples of the Seventies, 
the potted cacti? Could any what-not be 
more bizarre than these strange products 
of the desert with their grotesque forms 
and singularly grim, uncompromising 
appearance? 
e enduring nature of the cacti fit 
them admirably to survive indoor condi- 
tions and an astounding measure of 


ee 


Echinocactus un- 
cinatus illustrates 
ihe long-spined type 
with almost twig- 
like protections. Ils 
particular note of 
grotesqueness is dis- 
tinctive 


neglect. A bit of soil and reasonable heat 
and light are their chief requirements. 
Water scarcely enters into their calcula- 
tions; if you happen to think of giving 
them some now and then, all right; if you 
don’t, almost equally all right. It is quite 
safe to forget all your regular house-plant 
experience and just let the little rascals 
grow, like Topsy. 

There is such a wide diversity of form 
and general appearance to be found in the 
cactus family that collecting varieties 

(Continued on page 158) 


Onc seldom thinks of any of the desert 

plants as possessing medicinal proper- 

lies. - Certain healing values, however. 
are altributed to this aloe 


The echeverias, al right and left of the picture, curiously resemble in 
form certain dahlia flowers. In the foreground is a young agave or 
century plant of the variegated-leaf varicly. Back of it may be seen 

another échinocactis 
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A Tudor dinine P 
room suile in | Ei 
genuine walnut. 
It consists of 
ten pieces. 


Xe 


Good taste and character 
in American Walnut furniture 


fob factory 


With pump 
capacity of 200 
gal. per hour, 
35-gal. galvan- 
ized tank and 
60-cycle motor. 


The Fairbanks-Morse Automatic Home 
Water Plant delivers an abundance of 
running water under pressure at a cost 
of two pennies a day or less. Operates 
from any electric circuit or home light 
plant system. Simple, automatic, 
quiet and dependable. 


Literature and the namé of your dealer 
will be gladly furnished on request. 


Other types and sizes at proportion- 
ately low prices. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 


Fine walnut has character. That is why it 
is chosen by the greatest architects for the 
furnishing of fine residences. They know 
walnut never repeats itself, yet is always 
in the same good taste in every kind of 
surrounding. The originality of American 
Walnut in color and figure will always 
make it fascinatingly new. Its deep, lumi- 
nous brown is never quite the same, because 
nature changes her plan a bit with every 
tree she produces. 


American Walnut brings new personality 
to every form it is fashioned in. 


Yet its price is so moderate that it can 
bring these qualities to the smallest home 
maker. In this wood, beauty and utility 
are combined in the highest degree. 


There is no substitute for American Walnut. 


Two free books—"The Story of American Wal- 
nut" and “Real Walnut Furniture" are ready to 


send to you. The first gives he 


And the living, radiant color of à story of how walnut has served 

the wood has character because AMERICAN man through the ages; the second 

oca Ahar 5 is a valuable guide, filled with 

it is inlaid by nature, not laid NI T walnut facts, for those who buy 

on by man. 1 furniture. 

AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 805 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


HOW TO IDENTIFY IT 


Three things to remember in buying walnut furniture 
1—Ask if it is real walnut—if 
all exposed surfaces are real 


Cut out this 
memorandum 
for future ref- 
erence. 


Be qualifica lo 

judge genuine 
walnut for 
yourself. 


Substitute woods do not 
show these lines, dots or 
dashes distinctly. 

3—Make sure that legs, rails 
and mouldings are of the 
same wood as tops, fronts 
and sides—real walnut. 


walnut. 

2—Walnut has characteristic 
pores which appear on the 
surface as fine pen lines, dots 
or dashes, easily visible. 


SAVE HALF 


the Usual Price! 


Beautiful Lamps and Shades 


Make at Home 


Delightful work—easy— profitable 


Parchment shades, lamps, and shields in artistic 

designs are very much in vogue. Save % the usual 
3 price by getting our shades flat, designed ready 

or coloring. (309 designs and sizes.) Full direc 

tions. Anyone can do it. 

If you are interested in studying color harmony, 
unusual methods of treatment, effective combina- 
tions, send 15c for 32 page book of instructions for 
making and painting parchment shades, both in oil 
and water colors. No teacher is required. 15 beauti- 
fully colored illustrations showing finished shades 


CHINA PAINTERS! 


Everything in white china—saving from 10 to 40 percent. We are America's E 
largest white china importers and sell direct to users. f 

Send for free catalog, 54K, showing the largest assortment of Lamps, 
Shades, Shields, White China, and supplies in the U. S. Contains over 2000 
illustrations. Send for the catalogue now while you are thinking of it. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


You can greatly enhance 
the attractiveness of your 
living room at small cost 
with these artistic lamps 
and shades. Many im- 
ported designs shown in 
catalogue. 


STILLWELL 


PLAN BOOKS 
California Apted ClimatcHomes, 


“The New Colonials” 
60 Houses — 6 to 10 Rooms — $1 
“Representative California Homes” 
so Houses — 7 to 10 Rooms — $1 
“West Coast Bungalows"? 
50 Houses — 6 and 7 Rooms — $1 
"Little Bungalows” 
75 Houses—3, 4 and 5 Rooms—$r 
PECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder Free. 
Books and Blueprints sold with 
Money-Back Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & COMPANY 


(National Plan Service) 
897 California Bldg., Los Angeles 


"v 


Bramante design, of the Italian 
Renaissance school; made in cast 
bronze, for frontdoors,vestibules and 
inside doors, in all typical lock sets. 


OU may select 
Russwin Hard- 
ware for your 
home because its dignity of design 
and beauty of finish make the 
strongest appeal to your artistic 
sense— 


But as you become better ac- 
quainted with it, through daily use, 
you will be impressed with the per- 
fection of its efficient, smooth work- 


ing, trouble free mechanism. 


Then you will understand why so 
many of America’s finesthomesand 
stately public buildings have been 
Russwin equipped throughout by 
architects and owners who appreci- 
ate "the economy of the best.” 


“To Russwin-ize ts to Economize” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corpn., Suc. 
New Britain, Connecticut 
New York San Francisco Chicago London 


Since 1839 


INCTIVE 
DWARE 
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"Your floors stay beautiful 


once they are gone over 


with Old English Wax 


NCE finished with Old English 
Wax, your floors will maintain a 
lustrous, rich-looking appearance 
always. The only future care necessary 
is an occasional touching up of the spots 
most used— doorways, in front of the 
piano, etc. 
The cost of Old English waxed floors is about 
a third that of finishing floors in any other way. 


And such floors will not show heel-marks or 
scratches. 


The easiest way to wax floors 


Waxing floors by hand with a cloth has always 
been a good way, but nowadays thousands use the 
Old English Waxer-Polisher. This device differs 
entirely from any weighted floor brush because it 
both waxes and polishes the floor. The only device 
of its kind. Lastsa lifetime. Buy your Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now and get a can of wax free. If 
your dealer can't supply you, order direct on the 
coupon below. 


di Beautiful illustrated book, FREE 


Can of Wax Thirty-two pages of valuable information and 
FREE advice on the finish and care of floors, woodwork, 


You will be given a can 
of wax free when you 
buy your Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, order 
direct on the coupon 
below. 


furniture, linoleum, and automobiles. Coupon 


brings your copy free. 
You can buy Old English products at paint, 


hardware, drug, house furnishing, a 
department stores. 


THE A. $ BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Old Englis 


‘ib English Wa] 
era Cy | 


THE A, S. BOYLE COMPANY. 2104 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


o Check here for D Check here for 

free book only Waxer-Polisher 

Send me your free book, “Beau- | Send me, all charges paid, an 
tiful Floors, Woodwork,and Fur- | Old English Waxer-Polisher with 
niture—Their Finish and Care." | a can of Wax Free at the special 
time-limited price of $5.00. 


Name........ 


Address. . 


House & 


Garden 


GNOME-PLANTS FOR NOVELTY 


becomes almost as much 
a game as accumulating 
stamps or Japanese ivo- 
ries or trout flies. From 
the globular, spine-cov- 
ered mounds of the 
Echinocacti to the tall 
spires of some of the 
Cereus genus and the 
spreading, saw - like 
leaves of the agaves and 
aloes, the whole gamut 
of weird shapes is run. 
Plants that look like 
chunks of rock; others 
whose petals form sym- 
metrical rosettes like 
dahlia flowers; still oth- 
ers whose spines are so 
fine as to suggest masses 
of matted hair—these 
are but a few of the 
types that may live for 
years on your plant 
shelf, bookcase, table or 
where you will. If 
potted in variously de- 
signed pots and bowls 
the originality of their 
effects will be enhanced. 
As novelties they will 
catch and hold the at- 
tention of all who see 
them. Not infrequently 
they produce blossoms 
of considerable beauty. 

If you want a new 
note in your garden-in- 
the-house this winter, 
give a thought to the 
cactus. Look into the 
strangely beautiful 


— 


(Continued from page 154) 


If you want a tall 
effect in your collection, 
the strangely shaped 
candelabra cactus will 
supply it 


harshness of the envi- 
ronment which gave it 
birth—the fierce, baking 
heat, the sandy soil, the 
aridity of the desert. 
Books there are which 
will give you the picture 
vividly and open your 
eyes to a new and aston- 
ishingly broad field in 
the horticultural world. 
The strange adaptabil- 
ity of the vegetation to 
its natural surroundings, 
the tenacity with which 
it clings to life in the 
face of drought and fam- 
ine, will catch your 
imagination and give 
new interest to the 
gnome-like little plants 
which the dealer sells 
you. 

Cacti can be de- 
pended upon to live for 
months and years. In 
the summer they may 
be placed outdoors 
where they will care for 
themselves perfectly 
well until the approach 
of autumn necessitates 
their being brought into 
the house again for the 
winter. 

The photographs on 
these pages, reproduced 
by courtesy of Mr. W. 
A. Manda, show but 
a few of the many 
smaller kinds that are 
available. 


It is said that the spines of the fish- 
hook cactus are used by the Indians 
The Mexicans make 
a sort of candy out of ils pulp 


to catch fish. 


Echinocereus Fendleri bears sweet- 
scented flowers among ils clusters of 
long, straight spines. The thick body 
of the plani serves for water storage 


From left to right they are Mammillaria Wiesmanni; the so-called living 
rock cactus; and Cereus Berlandieri. Like the rest of the cacti, they de- 


light in dry, sunny condilions and p 


lenty of warmth 


October, 1923 


© Vogue 


Superlative chic for the country has been 
knitted into this costume from Paris. 
Cream-coloured, with tiny threads of yel- 
[. low and blac yoke of cream kasha 
à stitched in yellow and black with a high 
collar to button up if one chooses—white 
skunk fur in luxurious abandon as to 
fa quantity—and what more does one require 
| t the tightest of tight cloches and the 
P boise that will develop naturally as a result 
of the ensemble! 


i SPECIAL OFFER 
I" Open Only to New Subscribers - 


j To new subscribers, during a limited 
1 period, we will send introductory sub- 
scriptions of 10 issues of Vogue for $2— 
i 11 if you mail the coupon now. These 
i 11 copies, bought singly, would cost 
j $3.85. A saving of $1.85, through this 
special offer. 


Open to Old or New Subscribers 


| lf you are a 1923 Vogue subscriber, we 
/ will accept extensions of your subscrip- 
tion at the rate of TWO YEARS OF 
VOGUE FOR $7. Regular rate $8. 
ph A saving of $1 through this special 
' offer. Orders at this price accepted up 
to November 1, 1923, from old or new 
subscribers. 


ond's pleasure—do they? 


Vogue will save you money on every one of these numbers— perhaps 
many times its subscription price. 
things you like, but by eliminating buying mistakes. 
biggest extravagance—aren't they? And they don't bring you a sec- 
So—this year, economize—and enjoy it. 
Sign, tear off and mail the coupon now! g 
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Are you one of those nice blue-serge women who wear 
just what the other nine bought at the same time ? 


Or is there a subtle distinction, a beautiful correctness, 

an imaginative quality about your clothes that makes 

the other nine watch you when you aren't looking—and . 
wish they hadn't? 


You don't need to spend any more money, or any more 
time, in order to make your clothes individual. But you 
do need a special kind of advice. Advice planned to meet 
your particular case. Vogue’s advice. 

Vogue not only knows, months in advance, just what 
will be worn. Vogue purposely excludes all style-trends 
that are destined to be too popular, choosing instead 
just those things that are so new, so chic, and in such 
good taste that they will be taken up by the women who 
count—and by them alone. 


VOGUE SPECIAL OFFER 
10 ISSUES $2 


Eleven if you mail the coupon now 


Paris Openings October 1 à 
(Extra complimentary copy) Holiday Number December 15 


How to have a merry Christmas even if you're 


The first authentic creations of the season; the hostess; last-minute gifts, the tree, the table, 


first hint of the new silhouette. 


clothes. 

Paris Fashions October 15 Motors and Shops January 1 
T n The newest, smartest motors and their acces- 
The full pageant of the winter mode—adapta- sories. The New York shops’ most brilliant 
tion, improvisation, miracle! modes. 


North and South January 15 
The wardrobe for the southern season and 
clothes so delightful for the north that you 
are glad to stay home. 

Spring Fabrics and Designs February 1 
The very newest fabrics and working models 
for your spring and summer wardrobe, 

Spring Forecast February 15 


Earliest authentic news of spring styles, fully 
illustrated by Paris models. 


New York Winter Fashions November 1 


What the great houses have originated and 
imported; what New York wears on the Avenue, 
at home, and at the opera. 


November 15 


How to possess rare, if not real, beauty. Coif- 
fures, complexions, accessories — Vogue in 
thistledown! 


Vanity Number 


Christmas Gifts December 1 


What to give to everybody so that everybody 
will thank heaven for one woman with perfect 


taste. 
DID YOU KNOW? 


Did you know that you could have Vogue's advice all fall and winter—for less than the 
price of a bit of neckwear?  Vogue's Paris fashions. Vogue’s New York modes. 
Vogue’s own exclusive designs. Vogue's experience as a hostess. Vogue’s personal 
by mail advice on your own clothes problems, if you like. 


Spring Millinery March 1 


The smartest hats from Paris. The cleverest 
hats from New York. 


Qus 
A exe : B Ys 
And in addition—those lovely bizarre covers; those sketches, so different from &S 4 Ù 


anything else in the fashion world; those fascinating little glimpses into the ws es. s E 
doings of Society in Paris and New York; those authoritative reviews of the DE o e 
stage, the art galleries, the opéra, the world of music. . . . Did you ever 


hear of two dollars going so far and having so good a time? 


Not by making you do without 
They're your 
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Send for 
Your Book 


“Shingle Suggestions in 
Home-building’’—A beau- 
tiful book of one hundred 
pages, illustrated with 
actual photographs of 
attractive homes; offers 
many helpful and practi- 
cal suggestions in the 
building of new homes 
and how to make old 
homes new. We will glad- 
ly mail your copy on 
receipt of 25 cents (coin 
or stamps) to cover mail- 
ing cost. 


\ 


British Columbia 


EDG-GRAIN 


Shingles 


Will Not Warp, Cup 
or Curl 


RITISH COLUMBIA shingle 
B manufacturers now offer home- 

builders an EDG-GRAIN 
SHIN GL E—a shingle that will not 
warp, cup or curl. In an EDG-GRAIN 
SHINGLE the grain of the wood is 
vertical and absolutely parallel. The 
result is that under extremes of tem- 
perature all stresses and are 
parallel and FQU AL; | consequently, 
an  EDG-GRAIN SHINGLE cannot 
warp, cup or curl. This is man's con- 
tribution to a  home-building product 
which has already endowed 
with a time-resisting 
the form of a natural oil 
rot-promoting fungi and 


strains 


Nature 


wh ich de fies 


destructive 


insects. The long life of the BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA EDG-GRAIN 
SHINGLE, combined with its low first 


cost, makes it a most desirable building 


material for roofing and side-walls. 
Although inexpensive, the beauty of 
the reddish-brown shingle, both in its 


natural state or stained, lends itself to 
lawn shrubbery and flowers in a man- 


ner that prevents any suggestion of 
the commonplace, and conveys an 
atmosphere of genuine home comfort. 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Association 
of British Columbia 


Department H.G.-2 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


VANCOUVER 
Digit 


Google 


CANADA 


preservative — in. 


House & Garden 
4 
Í 
4 
j 
" 
} 
1 
H 
j For making per- 


fumes amd sweet 
waters the old- 
fashioned cabbage 
rose, with its full 
cup of pink petals, 
is still unrivaled 


COSMETICS from the GARDEN 


FRANK DAVISON 


E are apt to associate the idea of 
home-made fragrant cosmetics with 
vellum-bound books and ancient recipes 
which, though pleasant to read, are too 
lengthy and involved for practical pur- 
ses. Although she has the same love 
or swect-scented creams and lotions and 
pays large sums for the products of the 
perfumer’s art, the modern woman can- 
not spend hours in her still-room as her 
grandmother did. Nevertheless, some 
delicious preparations can be made which 
are simplicity itself, and, moreover, owing 
to their very nature, cannot be bought. 
What more soothing than to bathe one’s 
face and hands in milk of violets? This is 
one of the most refreshing lotions and 
leaves an exquisite fragrance on the skin. 
The violets must be freshly gathered, for 
these flowers quickly lose their pristine 
fragrance. Single violets are preferable to 
the double for this purpose. Strip a large 
handful of them of their leaves, put them 
in a bowl; and pour a pint of boiling milk 


over them. Cover with a plate in order to 
conserve the fragrance, and leave till 
tepid. This lotion has a wonderfully 
whitening and softening effect, and no 
bought scent can equal its delicate per- 
fume. Jasmine lotion prepared in the 
same way from the common sweet-scented 
white jasmine is equally delicious. 
Home-made creams are simplicity it- 
self to make, but though they require no 
skill they need careful attention to detail. 
Fresh lard of the finest quality is the best 
basis for any of these creams, and the 
“cooking” should always be done in 
earthenware. Numerous varieties can be 
made—cowslip, rosemary, elderflower, 
rose, and carnation are pleasing, and for 
centuries these flowers have had a reputa- 
tion for their wonderful qualities. To 
make the creams, first prepare the flowers 
or petals, and in the case of elderflowers 
be very careful not to shake off more of 
the pollen than can be helped. Cut off the 
(Continued on page 162) 
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Few flowers are sweeter or more generous of their perfume 


than the heliotrope. 


In this raised border the color and 


character of the heliotrope above is repeated by clumps of 
catmint bordering the path, and. laving.an aromatic scent 
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Mantles of Color 
for the 
Spring Garden 


And This is 
What They Did! 


Aurora stands 17 ins. 
high, with shade 1134 
ins. in diameter. Base 
and cap cast in solid 
Medallium and 
shaft of seamless 
brass, finished in 
antique gold 
bronze with ad- 
justable parch- 
ment shade in 
tones of rich 
brown and 

gold over 

ivory; inside 

cf shade old 

rcse to give 
mellowlight, 
Equipped 

with push- 

button sock- 

et, 2-piece 

plug, six feet 

of cord. 


EARIED with the everlasting 

Procession of “popular sellers,” 
as the lamp salesmen call them— 
lamps designed in the drafting depart- 
ments of large factories with no other 
idea than to make enough different 
styles to “fill out a line’—nearly 
always poorly proportioned, and 
often with colors so predominating 
that all the other furnishings of a 
room are thrown out of harmony by 
them—out of patience with all this, 
the Decorative Arts League pursuad- 
ed a group of three talented artists to 
lay aside their other work for a time 
and try what could be done in design- 
ing a lamp that would be useful and 


A masterpiece of Greek 
simplicity and bal- 
ance, Not a thing 
could be added or 
taken away with- 
out marting the 
general effect. Not 
the — sixty-fourth 
of an inch dif- 
ference could be 
made in the 
dimension of 
any moulding 
without 

hurt. 


useful lamps. When a design both 
beautiful and practicable was created 
it was found to fit in harmoniously 
with only a certain style of room 
furnishings—and one of the League's 
aims was to have a lamp that would 
harmonize with all styles. 

So drawing after drawing and model 
after model of each different part was 
made, studied, criticized and done 
over again. One style of ornamenta- 
tion after another was tried, modified 
and abandoned. Complete lamps, 
equipped even to cord and electric 
bulb, were made after the different 
variations in design, and set lighted 
in tvpical home surroundings, to be 
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The “Home, Sweet Home,"’, house 


On Monday, June 4th, the eight room 
house pictured above was formally opened 
to public inspection by the late President, 
and Mrs. Harding. This house is a mod- 
ernized adaptation of the boyhood home 
at Easthampton, L. I., of John Howard 
Payne, author of America's famous song. 
“Home, Sweet Home." A spccial act of 
Congress permitted its erection on Govern- 
ment property directly in front of the 
Treasury Building at Washington. The 
Home Owners Service Institute cooperated. 

Plans for a modernized adaptation of 
*Home, Sweet Home" are included in the 
Institute plan service, 


$ 3 for 


The Services of 
America’s leading 


Architects 


The 500 house plans in Vol. 1 of 


UM, 


at the same time a work of real art. studied. 


One was a famous architect, 
John Muller, versed in the 
practical requirements and 
limitations of interior deco- 
rating; one a painter and 
genius in color effects, 
Andrew Popofí and one, 
Olga Popoff-Muller, a bril- 
liant sculptress of interna- 
tional reputation. 


“The Books of a Thousand Homes” 
were prepared by over a hundred of 
the most prominent architects in the 
profession. 

Not only are complete plans given; 
with them are perspective drawings, 
detail sketches, and cost estimates 
for 500 practical and beautiful moder- 


At last one day a model 
embodying the latest varia- 
tions was completed and 
lighted. There was no 
studying, no pause—each 
of the three knew instantly 
that at last their ambition 
had borne fruit. Its per- 
fectness could be felt. 


AURORA $3.95 Every dimension, every 


contour, every line, every 


Each year Peonies and Iris 
give the garden a gay mantle 
of color and fragrance. Truly 
they are the aristocrats of spring 
flowers—dependable and im 
measurably delightful. 
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Five Superb Peonies 


7; 


Aibert Crousse. Large, flat, com 
pact bomb-shaped flowers; rose- 
white, flecked crimson; fragrant. 
$1.50 each. 

Berlioz. Light carmine rose, 


tipped silver: large compact 
flower. $1 each. 

Feliz Crousse. Brilliant red; 
large, fragrant; one of the best 
reds. $1 each. 

Festiva Maxima. White, flecked 
crimson in center; most popular 
white. $1. each. 

Mons. Jules Elie. Very large. 
rather compact flowers; pale 
lilac-rose. $1 each. 


Extra Choice Iris 


Aurea (German). Standards 
and falls clear deep golden yel- 
low; the best solid yellow. $2.20 
per 10. 

Pallida Dalmatica (German). 
Standards clear lavender blue; 
falls deep lavender. $3 per ro. 
Rhein Nixe (German). Stand- 
ards pure white; falls deep 
violet blue with violet edge; 
strong and robust grower. $4.50 
per 10. 

Japanese Iris. Embrace many 
wonderful combinations of color. 
The great size of the bloom is 
noteworthy. $3.50 per 10 in six 
distinct varieties. 

You may order directly from 
this advertisement; or if you 
wish for further details write for 
our complete catalogue of peren 

evergreens, and shade 


Nurseries 


Danbury Road 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


They started out one Satur- 

day to make a day's light work of it, but 
ended by spending more than two full 
weeks before they had what they wanted. 
For the task proved not so easy, and the 
more perplexing it became, the more these 
three put their hearts into it. 


It was no trick at all to make a design 
that was beautiful—but the first beautiful 
designs did not work out as practicable, 


value, at last harmonized in 
one perfect whole. The slender shaft, after 
having been changed a score of times, 
sometimes less than the sixty-fourth of an 
inch, now at last seemed to have grown out 
of thebaseinstead of having been put there, 
and the shade to have opened out of the 
shaft some dewy summer morning, like a 
bit of luxuriant foliage on a slender stalk. 


And that is Aurora. 


Why Only $3.95? 


In the exclusive shops along Fifth Avenue 
in New York, or Michigan Boulevard in 
Chicago, lamps nearly as artistic as 
Aurora may often be found—but priced 
at $10, $15, $20, according to the policy 
of the shop or whim of the artist-designer. 
In ordinary stores lamps may be found as 
low in price as Aurora—but their designs 
will be seen to have been "turned out" at 
wholesale instead of having been individu- 
ally created by an artist. 


The League Idea 


The Decorative Arts League is able to 
offer its members, and a few times a year 
to new friends through public advertising, 
the finest of art at the lowest of prices 
because of its simpler, less extravagant 
methods. 

With a corresponding membership em- 
bracing a few discriminating lovers of 
beautiful things in each community it can 
learn quickly how many of a given article 
will certainly be taken. Compensation 
for the artists who create the designs and 
the craftsmen who execute them, and 
the League's cost of handling, is then 


divided among that number of sales to 
determine the original selling price to 
members. Sometimes this price proves, 
in actual practice, to have been too low, 
and then the offer is withdrawn. But if 
satisfactory, it is extended for a time to 
outsiders, to bring more discerning buyers 
into acquaintanceship with the League 
and its methods. 


Strictly On Approval 


But always the League's offerings are 
strictly subject to the buyer's satisfac- 
tion. Any article ordered, if not perfectly 
in accord with the buyer's individual 
taste when received, may be returned 
and all money will be refunded. 

So it is with Aurora. Vou pay the post- 
man upon its receipt $3.95 plus the post- 
age, but the full amount will be refunded 
if in five days you are not satisfied. 

Sign and mail the coupon and let this be 
a demonstration of all that the League 
and its methods may be made to mean to 
you. Perhaps you may never get another 
opportunity to accept this offer, so act 
now. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE $E A TR FIFTH 
You may enter my name as a “Corresponding Member" of the Decorative Arts League, 
it being distinctly understood that such membership is to cost me nothing, either now 


or later, and it is'to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me as one 
interested in hearing of really artistic new things for home decoration and use. 


You may send me, at the members' special price, an Aurora Lamp, and I will pay 
postman $3.95 plus postage, when delivered. If not satisfactory | can return lamp 
within five days of receipt and you are to réfund my money in full. 


ate-priced homes of from 3 to 8 rooms. 
Every type of construction is included 
—-frame, stone, brick, stucco, concrete 
and combinations. 

500 plans to choose from! 

The services of any one of the 158 
architects who made these plans 
would cost from $500 to $1000—if 
such services could be obtained at 
all, for a single small building. 

The $3.00 cost of the book is an in- 
finitesimal part of what imperfect 
plans would cost in both money and 
trouble. You owe it to yourself and 
your family to buy “The Books of 
a Thousand Homes” if you are plan- 
ning to build. 

Thousands of orders have nearly 
exhausted the limited first edition. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 


This coupon breaks ground for your new home— 


CLIP IT NOW! 


qpc--0--0---0-2------------- 


Home Owners SERVICE INSTITUTE, INC., 
PY West 39th Street, New York City, 


Send me Volume I of “The Book of a 
Thousand Homes." 


O Lenclose check (or money order) for 
$3.00 in full payment. 


O You may send me the book by parcel 
pest prepaid. I will pay the postman 


$3.00 (plus postage) when I receive it. 


Name Jueces ELETERE TETE Po 


Wddress eases sate sok hoa exu 
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It’s Never “Out of Season’ 


to Plant Trees or Shrubs 


October and November are ideal months 
for moving Hicks’ Big Trees and Shrubs. 
You need evergreens — Pines, Spruces, 
Hemlocks— for a screen or windbreak. 
Come to the nurseries, pick out the trees 
you want, and have them moved before 
snow flies. 


Shade will be welcome next summer, but 
you won't have jt unless you make a start 
this fall. Big Maples, Lindens, Oaks, can 


be moved just as easily as little saplings— 
and you get results next summer; no long 
waiting for the trees to grow. 


HICKS' BIG TREES— 
GUARANTEED TO GROW 
ON YOUR GROUNDS 


We send only trees that fit your soil and 
your climate. Such trees are worth much 
more than we ask for them, because with 
them goes Hicks' liberal guarantee. You 
take no risks, for we have proved that "it's 
never out of season" for transplanting 
Hicks' Big Trees. 


Car-loads, barge-loads, truck-loads, and 
single specimens of big evergreens and 
shade trees are ready now to go to your 
place. Write, or wire for sizes and 
prices—or better, come to the nursery and 
see the trees. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box H, Westbury, L. I. New York 
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white heels from rose and carnation petals. 
In making rosemary cream the young 
pale green shoots can be used as well as 
owers. Cut off as much of the stalks as 
possible from all flowers, then melt the 
at and put in as many of the flowers as 
the fat when melted will cover. Half a 
und of fat will cover several large hand- 
uls of flowers. Then simmer the fat 
gently either by the side of the fire or in 
the oven for about fifteen minutes. By 
this time it will be thoroughly impreg- 
nated. Strain through a fine piece of clean 
muslin into a small jar and leave till cold. 
Then cover with paper and tie down 
firmly. This cream will keep quite a year 
in perfect condition. 
se cream can be prepared in the 
same way, and it is perhaps superfluous 
to point out that for this cream modern 
scentless roses are useless. Strictly 
speaking, it should be made from the old 
cabbage rose or the damask rose. Another 
rose preparation useful for town-dwellers 
who cannot get the old-fashioned rose is 
made in the following way. Put a quart of 
the best olive oil into an earthenware jar 
and stand the jar in boiling water. Stir 
gradually and very slowly into the olive 
oil four tablespoonfuls of refined potash. 
Stir continuously and keep the water out- 
side the jar, boiling all the time. Go on 
stirring until a spoonful of the mixture 
thickens like jelly, when put on a saucer 


and leave to cool. The stirring must be 
done with a wooden spoon, and when 
ready to remove from the fire, but not 
before, add essence of rose or any other 
essence that may be preferred. No 
essence, however, should be added until 
the mixture is taken off the fire, otherwise 
the volatile oil escapes. This preparation 
should be poured like the other creams 
into small jars and covered when cold 
These delicious creams can be made from 
any sweet-scented flowers, and if these 
directions are followed they keep per- 
fectly. It is also important to remember 
that the flowers should be picked when tht 
dew has dried off them, and preferably 
after several days of hot sun. 

It is curious how seldom the modern 
woman makes the “sweet waters" so 
beloved of her great grandmother, but 
they are well worth the little trouble in- 
volved. For they are made simply by 
putting several handfuls of sweet-scented 
petals—rose-leaves, carnations, violets, 
Jasmine, or flowers which can be found in 
any garden—into a quart of cold water 
and bringing them slowly to the boil. 
They should be closely covered during the 
process, and strained before using. These 
sweet-scented waters do not keep for 
more than a day or two, and should be 
prepared freshly every day. The softer 
the water—rain water is ideal—the more 
fragrant these sweet waters will be. 


THE GARDEN IN THE TWILIGHT 


G. E. HUNTINGTON 


It is the ambition of every gardener to 
prolong the season of his garden’s 
beauty and to keep advancing autumn at 
bay with all the devices his skill and fore- 
sight can suggest. From this ambition 
may arise another—to prolong the garden 
day into the arbitrary bounds of sunset, 
fading light and falling dew. 

Most flowers are children of the sun, 
and many gardens at twilight lie in an en- 
chanted, almost forbidding silence. Oth- 
ers, like pale ghosts, awake only at night 
to show their delicate beauty and send out 


their sweetest perfumes. Others, again, be 


are equally generous by day or night. 
Walking in the garden in the cool of the 
evening it will be through no fault of the 
flowers if a modern Adam cannot believe 
himself in Eden once more. 

We shall not, however, plan the entire 

rden mainly for enjoyment in the even- 
ing hours. Even the man who looks for- 
ward through the busy day to the peace 
and scented beauty of his garden in the 
evening, if he is a true garden lover, 
would not readily sacrifice its morning 
welcome. This seems to suggest that we 
should set apart some quiet corner of the 
garden for the evening. There could be 
many interpretations of such an idea, but 
some essentials would be common to all. 
Its size would be unimportant. It might 
be as small as necessity demands, or as 
large as extravagant fancy can suggest. 
It must have shelter and privacy, but be 
in no sense enclosed or shut in. Rather it 
should form a point of vantage, where we 
may sit in quiet enjoyment, gazing down 
vistas of loveliness cunningly devised to 
lead imagination wandering while we sit 
at rest. 

Its season would last from the first 
warm days of May, throughout the sum- 
mer, until the chilly evenings in late Sep- 
tember drove us indoors to the fire. Its 
hour of supremacy, “the dimpsey dusk", 
is sacred to romance under many charm- 
ing names. Moonrise would reveal secrets 
hidden by day, and velvety shadows cast 
mystery over the commonplace. 

The presence of water in or near the 
twilight garden is a debatable point. The 


charm of flat disks of water lily, reflected 
flower forms, and “drowned stars” will 
not, perhaps, compensate for the almost 
inevitable consequence of mosquitoes. A 
fountain, however, is without this disad- 
vantage, and has the additional charm of 
musical silvery spray. A compromise 
might give us an arrangement which 
would show the lily pool a gleaming slip in 
the distance, a rippling pathway to the 


moon. 

Considering the form of the twilight 
garden, it is essential that the lines should 
good, so that the objection against 
special gardens—that they are unsightly 
except at their particular seasons—may 
not be brought against it. An elaborate 
architectural scheme is no more desirable 
than a mere haphazard planting of night- 
scented flowers. The more simple, the 
better. The terraced walk, hedged recess. 
or small platform, with its seat or stone 
bench, must be easily accessible from the 
house and dry underfoot. Grass paths. 
however „desirable elsewhere, have no 
place in the twilight garden, for by now 
they are heavy with dew. The paths, oi 
stone or brick, must be clearly defined, 
with no unexpected steps, no pitfalls for 
carelessly straying feet. S, aromatic 
herbs may be planted in the chinks to 
yield their fragrance as we walk, while 
lavender, rosemary, balm of Gilead 
(Cedronella triphylla) and lemon-scentec 
verbena, lean over from the borders so 
that as we brush against them their 
delicate perfumes are released. 

The importance of the seat will be con- 
ceded, for the twilight garden is, above all 
things, a place of rest. The cold surface 
of a stone seat is a disadvantage when it: 
chief use would be after sundown. Thi- 
difficulty can be overcome to some extent 
by a wooden trellis made to fit exactly 
over the stone. Flat Japanese straw cusb- 
ions can also be used, but would have to 
be brought in and out every day. A plain 
wooden seat of good and simple design, 
especially if made so that the back folds 
over, is perhaps the best. For a surround. 
ing hedge privet is rapid in growth, if rct 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Old-Fashioned Blueberries! 


HAT memories the words recall! Summer in the New 
England hills; sturdy bushes drooping under their 
weight of purplish fruit. The country breakfast table; a 
bowl of cool, luscious berries, crisp in their sugar and yel- 
low cream. Evening, and the indescribable, heaven-sent 
tang and richness of old-fashioned, genuine blueberry pie! 


| These and a dozen other cherished recollections can live 
again for you next summer in your own home, straight 
from your own bit of garden out there beyond the open 
casement windows. Yes, and bring even greater joy to 
you, for the home-grown fruit gathered from your bushes 
of Mayo’s old-fashioned Blueberries will be larger, richer 
in creamy juice, more delectable in every way than you 
ever imagined blueberries could be. 


Our blueberries are the famous New England type, 
| grown in the heart of the Berkshire Hills, where winter 
temperatures of thirty to forty degrees below zero occur, 
and their hardiness is unquestioned. This is an important 
| point to take into consideration in buying blueberries. 
We do not sell hybrid blueberries; ours are the New 
England “just blueberries,” producing fruit such as most 
of our patrons have had an opportunity to taste at some 
time or other in blueberry pie, once eaten, never forgotten, 
and leaving a great desire to grow them in your own 
home garden. 


Plant them now, and they will delight you and yours 
for years to come. In autumn their brilliant foliage will 
flaunt gaily in salute to the shortening days. All winter 
the fine red tracery of their twigs will weave across the 
snow. With spring comes the delicacy of unfolding leaves, 
and, capping their career, summer brings the greatest joy 
of all, the mellow bounty of their fruit. They’re ready 
now, awaiting the call to come into your garden and serve 
you faithfully and well. 


Blueberries. From a young plant in our nursery rows for this falls delivery. 
Photographed Fuly, 1923 


Our Unusual Landscape Service 


We not only supply the finest ornamental and fruiting 
plants of all descriptions for the home grounds, but main- 
tain a complete service to advise and help you in their 
planting and arrangement. Our long and practical ex- 
perience is available to you because we want you to get 
the most out of your planting. If desired, one of our ex- 
perts will visit your home for personal consultation and 
undertake the entire carrying out of any kind of landscape 
work. We can also furnish trained labor and equipment. 
If you contemplate laying out new plantings, or altering 
old ones, we cordially invite you to lay your problems 
before us at any of the addresses given below. 


A photograph of our nursery-grown blueberries. Insert, one of the plants. Note the root svstem 


holding this ball of earth. In the nursery row and already fruiting 


You'll Enjoy Our Catalog 


It tells a clear-cut story of ornamental and 
fruiting plants for the home. Not just a mere 
descriptive list of varieties, but a helpful, prac- 
tical aid and guide in their selection, planting 
and care. It will crystallize the whole subject in 
your mind and answer many questions that 
may have puzzled you in the past. We shall 
be glad to mail it to readers of House & Garden 
upon request. 


MAYO NURSERIES 


Incorporated 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“World's Best Trees and Plants for Home Grounds” 
Nurseries: Rochester, N. Y., Southwick, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE— 
Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE— 
331 National City Bldg.. Madison Ave. at 42nd St. 


To enjoy them together in your own garden next season 


Plant Schling’s Bulbs This Fall 


ARWINS and Cottage, single and double, early and late,— 

their lovely cups brimming with color and nodding a merry 
"good morning" to you every day for weeks—from early April to 
June in fact—How can you afford to miss them! 

You can't have too many of them! Order now and generously, 
plant them this fall and we promise you a winter of pleasant antici- 
pation, a springtime full of delightful surprises and years of happy 
memories:— 

To bring the joys of Tulip time to as many as possible we make 
the following very special offers, all bulbs guaranteed top size and 
very first quality. 


Schling's Special Border Collection 


Of gorgeous Darwin and Cottage Tulips 
(as pictured above in order from right to left) 
Per 100 Per 1,000 


Clara Butt—Exquisite Salmon pink Darwin....... $4.50 $40.00 
Picotee—White cottage petals edged with pink..... 4.50 40.00 
Pride of Haarlem—Darwin American Beauty color. 5.00 45.00 
Dream——Charming lavender Darwin...... Ere 5.50 50.00 
Bronze Queen— Buff tinged with golden bronze.... 5.00 45.00 

, Zulu—Enormous size Darwin of deep velvety purple. 5.50 50.00 
Golden Beauty—Glorious golden yellow cottage... 5.00 45.00 

25 Bulbs at roo rate; 250 Bulbs at 1,000 rate 
Very Special 

100 Bulbs each of 7 varieties above (700 inall).............. e $32.00 
1,000 Bulbs each of 7 varieties above (7,000 inall) ............ 290.00 


5% Discount —if cash accompanies order 


Ten Splendid **Get-Acquainted"' Offers 


Each a wonderful value—at present prices 


100 Single Early Tulips in 10 named varieties................. $4.00 
100 Double Early Tulips in 10 named varieties. ........... "e 4-50 
100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named varicties....... Sce 4.50 
100 Cottage Tulips in ro named varieties.......... 0... eee eee 4.50 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips in 5 rare named varieties. Wonderful 

shades of Bronze, Buff, Orange and Apricot............... 5.00 
100 Parrot or Orchid Tulips in 4 named varieties.............. 5.00 


100 Narcissi or Daffodils for naturalizing and lawn planting. Airy 
Trumpets, Medium Trumpets shortcupped and the lovely 
Poet iswwarietiess p eee de A iene aca SE bie AU SM P E STE S 4.50 
100 Bedding Hyacinths in 4 colors... 
100 Named Hyacinths, 2nd size, 4 varieties 
100 Named Hyacinths exhibition or top size in ro named varieties 
Tor'potaand glasses: osi Ih 3,54 PRU cere Tr ve ege 16.00 


5% Discount—if cash accompanies order 


Extraordinary Offer 
100 Darwin Tulips Only $3.50 


Choicest, first-size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling's 
Special Mixture made up especially for us from ten of. 
the finest named varieties—not at all the ordinary 
field-grown mixture usually sold. 
A $5.00 value for only $3.50, or, if you prefer, 
5) Bulbs for $2.00 


Schlings Bulbs 


26 West 59th Street, New York 


Gentlemen: 
Please enter my order for the bulbs checked above. | ] I enclose remittance 
] Please send them C. O. D. (Check which.) 


minus 55; cash discount. (or) [ 


ddré3s: 12 osi 
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very dense, but its heavy perfume when 
in flower is objectionable to many people. 
A hedge of sweet briar will retain its 
charm throughout the season when the 
twilight garden is most in demand. A 
thatched and trellis-sided arbor may be 
lightly roofed, preferably with oak 
weather-boarding as a further shelter. 

The planting of the borders will be ruled 
by the knowledge that the twilight garden 
does not come into its own until May, and 
must reveal its most alluring charms when 
the long, hot nights succeed the sultry 
days of July and August. A very few of 
the night-scented flowers, tobacco, stock, 
jasmine and honeysuckle, will fill the air 
with their presence, almost oppressive in 
its sweetness. With them we may have 
the crisp freshness of mignonette, the 
powdery scent of pansies, the wholesome 
pungency of lavender, rosemary, and all 
the smaller herbs, and, perhaps the tall 
feathery red incense plant, humea, but 
only a very little. 

Most of the night flowers are white or 
pale colored, and gleam like beacons to 


LITTLE 


HE art of cultivating flowers is by no 

means the same thing as the art of 
making a garden. A man may know 
everything there is to be known about 
flowers, trees, grass, and shrubs, and yet 
be quite incapable of combining these ele- 
ments of a garden into a pleasing composi- 
tion. For a garden is like a picture; it 
must be composed and arranged so as to 
be taken in as a whole. A miscellaneous 
collection of painted details, however 
brilliant and charming in themselves, 
does not make a picture; and, similarly, a 
miscellaneous collection of flowers and 
trees, however well cultivated, does not 
make a garden. Composition must make 
order out of chaotic detail. 

There is no sovereign rule for pictorial 
composition. The composition of a Japa- 
nese picture is different from that of an 
Italian primitive. and that in its turn is 
entirely unlike the composition of a late 
Renaissance work. It is the same with 
gardens. There are many different for- 
mulas for garden composition. The 
Dutch, the Italians, the Chinese, the 
English—all these peoples have devised 
styles of their own; styles which have 
widely varied at different periods and 
which may be divided at any given mo- 
ment into numerous sub-styles. 

One of the most interesting of these 
national styles of garden composition is 


attract the nectar-seeking moths. Many 
colors brilliant by day, blues, purples, 
crimsons, and scarlets, become dull and 
drab, or almost invisible as the light fades. 
But some, and these must be eagerly 
watched for, undergo a mysterious 
change, and become brighter as the twi- 
light deepens. Among them is the 
scented noisette rose Fellenberg, rosy 
crimson by day, but intensified at dusk. 

Scent and color are, perhaps, of first 
importance, but many flowers will find a 
place in the twilight garden for the sake 
of their beautiful outline in silhouette. 
There will be many irises to choose from: 
the fragrant yellow Florentine iris, Iris 
flavescens and graminea, faintly sweet; 
early peonies, especially the white scented 
albiflora simplex, and many lilies; foam 
like spireas, tall sentinel hollyhocks, and 
the strange burning bush, the fraxinella, 
giving off an inflammable gas; from these 
and many others it will be easier to choose 
a hundred favorites than to reject others 
equally beloved when our garden space is 
imited. 


FRENCH GARDENS 


the French. French art in all its branches 
tends to abide by tradition, and French 
gardening is no exception to the rule. The 
standard for good gardening was set in 
France at the same time as the standard 
for good literature—in the reign of the 
Grand Monarque. Racine and Corneille 
were forging the tradition of French 

etry while Le Nôtre, in the gardens he 
aid out for Louis XIV at Versailles, was 
creating the standard French garden. 
And it is to Le Nôtre’s standard, with 
brief moments of infidelity in the later 
18th Century to “natural” or ‘‘ English" 
gardening, that French gardens have more 
or less completely conformed ever since. 

Le Nótre's gardens at Versailles were 
enormous and lavishly expensive; the 
gardens of today are small and modest. 
But the fundamental characteristics of 
the French garden are always the same. 
Formality combined with the greatest 
possible economy of space, elegance com- 
ined with an almost theatrical effective- 
ness—these are the qualities which make 
the French garden what it is. No garden- 
ers make so much of the space at their dis- 
posal as do the French. Nothing is 
wasted. These being the qualities of the 
French garden, it is obvious that for 
houses with a limited space at their dis- 
posal a garden designed in the French 
manner is eminently suitable. 
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November, 1923 


I the September number, on the 
Contents Page, we tried to describe 
some of the photographers whose 
work helps make House & GARDEN so 
interesting a magazine. This month 
let us take a look at the artists who do 
the covers. Now artists are notori- 
ously temperamental people; you 
expect them all to look poetic, to be 
queerly dressed, to be as whimsical as 
aprima donna. Suchare theartists of 
fiction. In reality these cover artists 
are a hard-working, 


being artists. They send their work in 
on the date when it is due. They are all 
fastidiously attired and if they have a 
whimsicaltemperament they must keep 
it reserved for private occasions. They 
number six, of which one is a female of 
the species, so we will start witn her. 


ErHEL Betts Bams. We owe a 


deep apology to Miss Bains. We can : 


never associate her with the name 
Ethel. In the October issue, for which 
she made the lattice cover of asters and 
dahlias, we called her Elizabeth. We 
did it once before. Can't say why we 
do, only she seems an Elizabeth sort 
of person, with all the sweetness that 
an Elizabeth ought to have. Her 
original painting for the August, 1918, 
House & GARDEN was exhibited, and 
received a prize award, in the Spring, 
1919, exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia. 
She lives in Germantown, Pa., which 
is a very nice place to live. 


Harry RicHARDSON. In addition to 
doing an occasional cover, Mr. Rich- 
ardson makes practically all the black 
and white drawings for the magazine. 
A shy, slim young man with tanned 
skin and coal black hair. Has a most 
astounding habit of doing everything 
on time and doing it well. He lives in 
an old house in Chelsea Village, New 
- York City, within earshot of the 
Chelsea Seminary chimes and the 
whistles of the big liners in the Hudson 
River. Being a sailor by way of 
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: amusement, his house is a nautical 


museum— boat models, old maps, sea 
chests, binnacles, compasses, i 
spikes and things like that. 


Joserm B. Pratr might be called 
The Well Dressed Man of Cover 
Artists. Tall, blond, quite handsome. 
You see some of his work in Vanity 
Fair. He makes stage sets in addition 
to covers. Also he has done some 
heroic murals for the Wanamaker 
store in Philadelphia, and is at present 
engaged on some notable decorations 
in Washington. Mr. Platt painted the 
cover on the August issue. 


LuRELLE GUILD lives in Stamford, 
Ct., which is the gateway to a sublime 
state. His first professional effort, 
after leaving art school, was so 
that it became a House & GARDEN 
cover. Mr. Guild also does interior 
decoration settings and is quite active 
in black and white drawings. 


Greorce Branpt. Here's another 
blond. This one is rotund, however. 
He is a spasmodic globe-trotter. That 
is, he is just as apt as not to decide in 
the middle of the night to go to China, 
and leave in the morning. You see 
him one day and call him up the next 
to find that he has gone to Italy for 
two or ten months. When home, he 
lives at Sparkill, N. Y., where with 
his own hands he built him a house 
which is said to be unique. The 
walls are decorated with panels 
painted by visiting artist friends. 

me day we hope to see that house. 


BRADLEY WALKER ToMLIN brings 
us out of the blond class into the 
brunettes. He is slight of build and, 
of all our cover artists, the most ic 
in appearance. Syracuse, N. Y. 1s said 
to claim him as a native son, but for 
some time now it will have to forego 
the pleasure of his presence as he is 
abroad. The reason? He was signally 
honored by being awarded an impor- 
tant and much-to-be-desired traveling 
fellowship. 


The Plus-4-Inch Knicker 


two blessed extra inches in length 
and another two in width 


The Step-in 
Chemise 
—a Straight 
single gar- 
ment to take 
the placeof 
two. 


The Vantie 
Plus-4-Inch-Vest, free at the knee 
reaches the stocking tops. finished wit 
elastic at waist. 
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AILY you tuck them into your 

week-end bag—no one will ever 
dream your silk underwear was two, 
even three, years old. 


The silk is smooth and lustrous still, 
with no uneven signs of wear, and the 
lines of the garments are modish and 
true as the day you bought them. 


Your Union Suit or Chemise is never 
pulled out. of shape by uncomfortable 
tension or strain— Vanity Fair allows 
generously long seams and cleverly 
tailors in extra fullness where it is 
needed. The famous extra inches, two 
in width and two in length, that Vanity 
Fair puts so skillfully into your Plus-4- 
Inch knickers makes a world of différ- 
ence in the service they give, as well as 
in your comfort. 


The shimmering silk that gives such 


faithful service is all made in Vanity 
Fair's own silk mills. 
Do you know “Vaniltisilk” ? 

Besides three different weights of reg- 
ular glove silk, these charming under- 
garments may be had in Vanity Fair's 
own new weave, ''Vanitisilk," the most 
desirable fabric ever constructed for 
underwear. Ask for it by name. You 
can't wash its length away. 
Its original charm will re- 
main after months and 
months of service. 

Ask for Vanity Fair at 
your favorite shop. Should 
they not carry it we will tell 
you where to get it nearest 
you if you send a post card 
to the Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills, Reading, Pa. 
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THE HOUSE & GARDEN BULLETIN BOARD 


HE two pages of Christmas gift suggestionsthat 
appear in this issue are only an appetizer for 
seven more to come in December. 

December, did we say? Here we are writing of 
December when September has scarcely begun, 
thinking of the Christmas Gifts Number while the 
flowers still bloom. And when December arrives, 
with its snow and ice, we'll be thinking in terms of 
April and flowers! That's where an editor has an 
advantage over other people—he experiences two 
waves of Christmas spirit, one in late summer and 
one in late December. And we are genuinely excited 
about this December issue because it will contain 
so many unexpected features. 

There will be the seven pages of gift suggestions 
mentioned above, and articles on period furniture 
and Oriental rugs about which we are running series 
and in the decorating series Miss Fakes will write 
on color schemes for hallways. These you'd natu- 
rally expect. But you will find something very 
unusual in the article on private chapels for country 
homes, a subject never considered, so far as we 
know, by a popular magazine. You'd be amazed 
at the number of country houses that are equipped 
with chapels. There is also an unusual side to the 
boat model article: it tells you how to make one; 
all the parts and processes are shown and explained. 
The subject of imitation flowers and when one can 
legitimately use them also has its unusual aspect. 
In addition to these we are quite sure you will find 
more than passing interest in the greenhouse article, 
in the description of a remodeled New York City 
home, in the garden of varying levels, designed by 
Prentice Sanger, in the illustrations of quoins, in the 
three houses that are grouped together and in the 
Little Portfolio of good Interiors. 

In fact, as we turn the imaginary pages of this 
Christmas Gifts Number we have a feeling that 
people will want to keep that issue, keep it for its 
beautiful illustrations, for its wealth of practical 
suggestions, for the things found here that are not 
to be found elsewhere. 

This issue will be coming to you on the 3oth of 
the previous month, instead of the 25th as hereto- 
fore. The slight change in publication date, we 
hope, will not confuse you at first. It should only 
add a sharper edge to the appetite. 
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| Diver year we find more and more people who 
become convinced that a crowded city is no 
place in which to live. And when we hear them 
express their new-found convictions we think of 
what George Gissing once wrote: "I should like 
to add to the Litany a new petition: For all in- 
habitants of great towns and especially for all such 
as dwell in lodgings, boarding houses, flats or any 
other sordid substitute for home which need or 
foolishness may have contrived. . .” 


UAINTNESS has been the curse of much of 
the architecture of the last twenty years. The 
cottage idea has had the most baneful effect on 
the modern mind. Too many of the younger genera- 
tion have been brought up to believe that the best 
architectured house is the house with no architecture 
at all, the country cottage that has just spon- 
taneously grown out of the ground. 

The sophisticated imitation of unsophisticated 
work has led to the horror of quaintness. The same 
spirit which induces confectioners to call their 
refreshment room “ Ye Olde English Bunne Shoppe " 
causes builders to put up little chaotic houses, all 
nooks and crannies, with microscopic windows and 
an inordinate roof, and induces other misguided 
people to inhabit them. 

Of recent times there has, however, been a certain 
reaction away from the quaint towards a more 
definite, a more consciously artistic and (in the 
truest sense of the word) classical style of archi. 


tecture. 


S this is the House Planning Number, it is 
natural that its pases contain a great deal of 
architectural material. It comes from quite a 
variety of sources. The work of no less than 
eighteen architects is shown. Those whose houses 
illustrate the article on “Why English Houses Are 
English”, of course are British architects. The 
same is true of Charles Wade whose garden is 
shown on pages 56 and 57. Of the others, Aymar 
Embury II, Patterson-King, A. R. Hennell, Lewis 
Bowman and Prentice Sanger practice in New York; 
R. Brognard Okie in Philadelphia, and Koch & 
Armstrong in New Orleans. Mrs. Olive W. 
Barnewall, who contributes to the Little Portfolio, 
is a New York decorator. Wadley & Smythe, who 
designed and executed the rock path shown on 
age 59, are also in New York. The photographs of 
alconies on pages 65, 66 and 67 were collected by 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein, 
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NYONE who has sniffed the sweet fragrance of 
nicotiana or stocks in the dusk of a summer 
evening must feel that there is something cleansing 
and health-giving in sweet smells. So thought old 
John Evelyn, the famous 16th Century gardener 
and author of “Sylva” and other horticultural 
writings. He had a plan to make London the 
healthiest as well as the happiest city in the world 
by surrounding it with borders and hedges of sweet 
briar, jasmine, lilies, rosemary, lavender, musk 
and marjoram. 
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HERE is undoubtedly a popular bias in favor 

of fumishing the small country house with 
farmhouse furniture. It is generally believed that 
antiques must be obtained at all costs, since the 
right atmosphere can only be conveyed by a com- 
plete equipment of old Colonial pieces or reproduc- 
tions of them, Toby jugs, brass warming pans and 
old glass. 

It is easy to see how this convention has devel- 
oped. The first owner of a country cottage doubtless 
saw Colonial furniture, jugs and old glass galore 
in the kitchens of the farmhouses around, and 
immediately decided to furnish in similar style. 
He forgot, unfortunately, that the circumstances 
which had evolved the typical farmhouse interior 
might not apply in his case, and that a room which 
was in every way right for the every-day use of a 
country farmer might be less suitable for the 
enjoyment of a city man transplanted to the coun- 
try. This passion for the primitive gets a bit tiring 
after a time. 

In some respects country precedent may be 
safely followed. Farmhouse furniture has for 
centuries been made for hard wear, and is durable, 
simple and beautiful with the beauty of perfect 
fitness for its purpose. The owner of a modem 
small country house will find that, for him also, 
furniture that requires the minimum of attention, 
is necessary, and, as far as the essential pieces are 
concerned, he cannot do better than follow on 
farmhouse lines, leaving the decorative features to 
be suitably filled in as need arises. 

On the other hand, not all our small country 
houses belong to the Colonial era. Many date from 
the Neo-Greek revival, 1800-1850. Primitive 
Colonial furniture looks out of place in them. 
Why not try the simpler Directoire pieces or furni- 
ture of the Normandy farmhouse type? It is quite 
refreshing now and then to find a remodeled or 
restored old country house that is furnished with 
English oak, late Italian or Directoire pieces. 


A FREQUENT error made by prospective house 
builders is to give insufficient attention to the 
design prepared by the architect before getting 
estimates from builders and starting work. There is 
no more ruinous course than to tinker with a house 
while it is being built. The only wise policy is to 
study the design carefully before a brick is laid and 
to discuss with the architect every detail not exclud- 
ing the arrangement of windows and doors so as to 
get as much light and air as possible, and the 
fittings, which should be of good design. 

The great temptation which besets the builder of 
a small house is first costs. A house is intended to 
last not for months, but for many years, and cheap 
things asa rule soon wear out. A well-built and well- 
equipped house is an investment which does not as 
a rule depreciate in value. Cheapness, on the other 
hand, usually results in a heavy bill for repairs year 
after year and when the cheaply built house comes 
to be sold, the owner generally finds that he has been 
indulging in extravagance. 
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A NEW HOUSE IN AN OLD STYLE 


Both the methods and manner used in English 
17th century houses have been followed closely, 
skilfully and sympathetically in the construction 
and treatment of this house, built almost entirely 
of local materials, at Bronxville, N. Y., designed 
for Henry N. Morris by Lewis Bowman, architect 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES ARE ENGLISH 


The Result from Four Principal Factors which are 
Difficult to Reproduce Satisfactorily in America 


RCHITECTURE has about it a curi- 
ously deceptive way of being the 
simplest thing in the world or the subtlest 
thing in the world. If you recognize that it 
is the second, it will reveal itself to you as 
the first. In other words, if you think that 
an architectural style, or another man’s 
house can be duplicated by merely copying 
the forms, architecture will forever elude 
you, as all arts elude the copyist. 
But if you think that architecture is a 
living thing, a creative essence, full of inflec- 
tions and instinct with the personal equation 


MATLACK PRICE 


it will begin to do things for you, almost of 
itself. It will seem, sometimes, almost a 
vehicle of magic, expressing your innermost 
secret imagination in terms of form and 
color and texture. It will paint a picture in 
three dimensions, with the clear blue of the 
sky above, the living green of growing 
things, and the warm, friendly red of brick 
that no painter has ever been able to mix on 
his palette. 

Nonsense, says the materialist. Brick is 
brick and stone is stone, and if I could get 
hold of a set of Lutyens blue prints I would 


build me a house as picturesque as anything 
in England. : 

But the thing is not so simple. The very 
intention of copying, even before the act, 
has driven away the true spirit of creative 
art, and foredoomed the copy to esthetic 
failure. 

It has seemed, no doubt, to a good many 
people that it should be a fairly easy trick 
to design and build a country house which 
would look just like the illustrations of 
English country houses. Casement win- 
dows, a few odd chimneys, picturesque 


A garden terrace in a vine-covered angle of an English country house in a manner thoroughly typica! 
cf English country architecture. The house is built of local stone and roofed with local tiles. It is 
Thackeray Turner’s house at Godalming, designed by himself fer kis cwn occupancy 
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Even a modern house 
may have a fine flavor 
of old age if it is de- 
signed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, the greatest 
of English architects 
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This remodeled Eng- 
lish house is an 
ancient house with 
additions in keeping 
with the old work. 
E. G. Allen, architect 
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roof line, anything available in the way of 
textured building materials—simple enough. 
But when you come to do it, it is not simple 
at all, and the house has not only completely 
missed being “English”—it is not even a 
good American house, which it might 
otherwise have been. 

What is the answer? In essence it is quite 
simple, and lies in the fact that English 
country houses are English. If this seems 
like a trick answer, I hasten to amplify it by 
saying that the things which make for the 
real character of the English country house 
are not things which can be copied. They 
are not plans or roof lines, or bricks or slates 
or stone or anything so definite. It is true 
that the English have a good many local and 
peculiar building materials which we have 
not—but the difference does not lie in these. 

We have all kinds of brick, plenty of 
rough, shaggy slates, we can do anything 
we like with stucco and plaster, and oak 
timbers can be hewn by us as well as by any 
other builders. We can make and install 
casement windows—in fact we are up to 
anything, and up to a lot of things that some 
of the other countries are not on to at all. 

The difference comes in the spirit of the 
thing, and that is the very point seldom 
recognized by the materialist, and scornfully 
discounted by him when someone points 
it out. 

What, then, is the spirit of the English 
country house? What makes it different 


A traditional local style rendered in the 
traditional local stone are seen conjoined 
in“ Drakestone”, Darsley, typical of the 
English country house manner. Oswald 
P. Milne & Paul Phipps, architects 
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from everything except itself? Without 
going into a maze of detail, I will touch on 
four things which make the English country 
house what it is. If these things, or factors, 
can be duplicated in any other country, it 
would be possible to duplicate the English 
country house, as, indeed, has been done. 
In the neighborhood of Philadelphia, nota- 
bly, where two, three and even all four 
factors are found duplicated, we also find 
country houses which very closely approach 
in kind and at times excel the ideal English 
country house. 

The first essential of the English country 
house is the man for whom it is being built. 
The Englishman is not so self-conscious as 
we are. He does not feel that he must build 
a house as nearly as possible like the houses 
to the right and left of him. It is his house, 
and he will have it the way he wants it. He 
is not afraid that his friends will think it is 
* queer". What if they do? Does it matter? 
Not at all, and much less the possible 
comments of passers-by along the road. 

By this I do not mean that the English- 
man wants, or builds a freak house, one 
that would be an affliction to his neighbors. 
There is a wide range between this and the 
commonplace. To build a house which is 
pleasingly interesting because it is unusual 
is to do a favor to the whole community. 

The builder of a country house in Eng- 
land, then, stands a chance of having a 

(Continued on page 110) 


A small modern English country house 
with a roof of straw thatch and walls of 
stucco. It is simply designed, but at 
little cost and no ostentation it achieves 
distinction. Basil Oliver, architect 


Google 


This detail of the en- 
trance of the house (rbe- 
low) shows a splendid 
bit of weathered clap- 
boarding and timber 
work; roof of thatch 
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In this house built by 
an architect for him- 
self there is an inter- 
esting demonstration 
of formal gardening 
done on a small scale 
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This lovely and un- 
usual garden scheme 
at Snowshill, Glou- 
cestershire, England, 
was lately a forlorn 
and squalid space, 
full of rubbish and 


overgrown weeds 


From the terrace of 
the upper garden, 
steps lead down into 
a bathing pool which 
has been set in the 
stone walls of form- 
er farm buildings by 
its architect-owner 


In the steps con- 
necting the terraces, 
in the walls, paving 
and elsewhere, as 
much as possible 
of the old, cream- 
colored stone is left 
in its original shape 


THE GARDEN THAT WAS ONCE A BARNYARD 


CHARLES WADE, Architect 
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At the left of the dove 
cote a stone-piered gate- 
way gives upon the gar- 
den (shown at the right) 
from the grounds lying 
upon the lower slope 


Over the sloping wall one gets a fairly comprehensive view of 
the gardens and their outbuildings. The old sheepfold and 
cow barn in the far corner have been stripped of their stalls 
and converted into the pleasantest kind of shadowy loggias 


The garden, sheltered by the erstwhile farm buildings, is a 
veritable sun trap, and its design is a splendid example of 
directness and restfulness; a lily lank at one end and an 
Italian well head set effectively in.the center turf panel 


On the upper terrace 
stands an ancient 
sun-dial supported on 
a tall stone shaft, the 


focus of architectural 


interest at that point 
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FOR FATHER 


In the Modern House Some Provision 
Should Be Made for a Mans Hobbies 


Some years ago there could have been seen, driving around the 
streets of New York, a bakery wagon that bore the sign: 


FATHER’S BREAD 


GIVE THE OLD MAN A CHANCE 


Doubtless inspired by tke fact that Mother and Grandmother were 
then enjoying extensive advertising as breadmakers, this mention 
of Father came as a stimulating contrast. It reminded people, how- 
ever vulgar the parlance of its phrasing, that the breadwinner ought 
to be accorded some respect for the bread he won. It may also have 
been a reaction to the song which assured us that everybody worked 
but Father. In short, at this time Father did not figure very prom- 
inently in the scheme of things; he was considered after everyone 
else had been given his or her share. And yet even in those days 
Father had a room to himself in the house. It was called his “den”, 
as if the old gentleman kept bones there. But he didn't seem to 
mind what it was called so long as he had the room. Today, if we 
judge by the plans of houses which appear in our popular maga- 
zines, he hasn't even the room. 


ACH issue of House & GARDEN contains many viewsand plans 
of recently erected houses, ranging in size from the smaller 
types to the larger. They are pleasantly laid out; you usually find 
an adequate living room, a serviceable kitchen, perhaps a library, 
bedrooms aplenty, often a nursery and always the necessary quota 
of bathrooms. As issue after issue appears we look at these plans, 
study them for the house that we intend to build and make notes 
on the things we want that house to contain. In only the rarest cf 
instances, however, have we found any room definitely allotted to 
the head of the family as his very own. This, we feel, is a serious 
matter. We make.every provision for children, for making sure— 
or as sure as we can—that our boys would rather be at home than 
anywhere else, but we apparently take it for granted that Father 
will stay put without any especial accommodation. 


UST why should the head of the house have a room to himself? 
What sort of a room should it be? And just what should the rest 
of the family do about it? 

Every intelligent man has, in addition to his business, a hobby 
which he rides when the mood strikes him and when he fecls a need 
for change from the routine and exactions of his business. He may 
have the carpentry complex and want to work with tools, or he 
may build ship models, as many men are doing now, or he may want 
to write or study or just sit still and think. The kind of hobby will 
decide the kind of room. Plenty of men are taking up gardening; 
for such men a small greenhouse would be the ideal sort of private 
room. The carpenter will want a workshop, the literary man a 


library and the chap who just wants to read and think, a room 
away from the noise and confusion of the house. 

Practically every man has some few possessions that he treasures, 
possessions that the other members of the family simply can't 
appreciate. What, for example, is a man to do with his framed 
college diploma? With his college photographs? He worked four, 
hard, long years to get that sheepskin; and the photographs remind 
him of the times when he didn't work. Things of this sort don't fit 
into any other room of the house, and yet it is a pity for them to be 
relegated to the attic, just because they aren't accommodating to a 
scheme of decoration. Certainly the man should be permitted to 
furnish and decorate that room according to his own tastes. They 
may be atrocious tastes, and his room may be a junk pile, but if he 
is happy with it, let him have it. 


EHIND this desire for a room to himself lies a phase of male 

psychology which few women understand or attempt to 
understand. It is because of no lack of affection for the members of 
his family that a man wants occasionally to crawl off by himself. 
There are times when he craves solitude, when he hungers for the 
chance simply to be by himself, to do what, for the moment, pleases 
him. Reading, writing, wood-carving, fussing with plants—all 
these are innocuous and engaging hobbies. A man might be worse 
occupied—far worse—than in puttering around his room with them. 
Fortunate is the household whose head is so inclined that he takes 
pleasure in these things. ; 

But if he is thwarted in his effort to enjoy them, he may either go 
to the dogs or the drama queens, become short-tempered, sullen, 
grouchy and eventually feel that, in a way, he is a failure. The 
sense of being thwarted is the most ruinous one that can come to a 
man. He may have a bad day at the office. Everything has gone 
against him. Let him come home, put on old clothes and slip into 
his greenhouse for the evening. At least the plants aren't against 
him—that's the way he thinks about it. He may have failed at 
business that day, but the strip of linen-fold paneling he carves 
that night proves that ke is no failure. He may have been thwarted 
all week long in his business, but the story he reads over the week- 
end leaves him triumphant. 


O man is defeated so long as he has hobbies and is permitted to 

ride them. But he must be given a loose enough rein to ride 
them within reason. Tlat is why he should have a room somewhere 
in the house that is absolutely his. That is why the other members 
of the family should respect his privacy while he is there. That is 
why, if he likes a mussy desk, he should have a mussy desk. And if 
he enjoys gazing at his diploma and photographs of himself in 
running trunks, for all that is good and true in life, let him gaze 
upon them without scorn from his family. 
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THE ROCK PATH 


Between the rose garden and the spring garden, on the 
place of Carl H. Pforzheimer, Purchase, N. Y., are 
these rock stairs connecting the two levels. Low growing 
sedums and other plants at home in a rocky environ- 
meni were used to give color and greenery. The gardens 


were designed and executed by Wadley & Smythe 
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The living room, 17' by 30', serves both for living and The dining end is close to the kitchen and paniry. A Welsh 
dining, the living end being shown above. The exposed dresser is placed between the pantry door and the door 
beams, plaster ceiling and simple wooden walls make a leading to the sunroom. This double use of a large room 


dignified background for this splendid room is an economical solution for a small family 
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The residence of Dr. E. G. Cady, Southern Pines, N. C., is mainly a one-story structure with shingled 


walls and roof. 


architect, Aymar Embury II 


The history of ils plans, with Dr. Cady's permission, is related in the text by the 


THE NARROW MARGIN OF PROFIT 


One Architect’s Experience in Which He Realized 
Exactly $3.67 for a Set of House 


EOPLE so often wonder what an archi- 

tect does with all the money he gets for 
the drawings for their houses that I am 
tempted to tell how much I made on the 
little house illustrated in this article. 

The owner came to me and asked me if I 
would make him a flat fee for designing a 
little winter cottage with just two bed- 
rooms and a living room, and a garage 
attached; his idea was that there would be 
no kitchen or servants’ quarters in the 
house, but he would take his meals in a 
nearby hotel. A house of this kind can 
be built in North Carolina for three or four 
thousand dollars and I told him a price of 
$500, which is outrageous if figured on a 
commission basis. 

: I made some little sketches for the build- 
ing. Then he decided to add a kitchen and 
a man's room and bath up- 
stairs, and to improve the 
quality of the house a little. 
I told him these changes 
would cost $150 additional 
so that my fee for making 
his drawings was $65o. If 
anything I did my work 
more economically than in 
many jobs of this kind; no 
water color perspectives and 
no elaborate sketches were 
submitted, for my client 
understood these things oost 
more than the size of the 
job justified. The drawings EN 
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were made in pencil on tracing paper; the 
specification was, of course, thorough, and 
full sized details for all molded or decorated 
parts of the building were furnished as well 
as for all windows and doors. 

An abstract from the bpoks reads as follows: 


Dr. , 
265 hours of time.............-. $248.83 
265 hours of overhead........... 397-50 
$646.33 
Cr. 
Agreed amount................05 $500.00 
Bxira sick fea see Se Ss hate E 150.00 
$650.00 


In other words I made for about ten days 
of my own time $3.67, throwing in the idea. 
It is quite conceivable that had I had a 


Plans 


more difficult client, who would have re- 
quired a great number of sketches, I might 
have spent twice as much time on the work 
as I actually did, but as it was, the job was 
about an average one in the amount of time 
spent in making changes, and the cost of 
the sketches was about the correct propor- 
tion for the cost of the house as a whole. 

The item of overhead is one which most 
people do not understand, but in the course 
of twenty-two years of architectural work I 
have found that the office expense approxi- 
mates $1.50 an hour for each hour of drafts- 
men’s time. 

It may be well to explain just what this 
overhead is: salaries of stenographers, office 
boy, janitor; telephone, heat, light, water, 
and ice; blue prints, office supplies and 
photographs; colored drawings made out- 
side the office by profes- 
sional renderers; insurance, 
taxes; draftsmen's time 
for which no money is 
received. 

This last item may seem a 
surprising one but practi- 
cally every architect has a 

(Continued on page 106) 


The middle of the house is 
occupied by a large living 
room with chambers on one 
"side and service on the other, 
The plan is notable for sim. 
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A Spanish home of six rvoms, 
with wings flanking a center 
living room. The garage joins 
ihe house on the left. The house 
is at Albuquerque, N. M. 


The arched openings on tke 
front porch, the tile covered 
gate and the walled courlyard 
distinguish this Spanish house 
at Albuquerque, N. M. 
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A terraced adobe house at 
Sania Fé, N. M., built 
afier ihe manner of Pueblo 
Indian homes. The 
“vigas” or ceiling beams 
are exposed. The windows 
are an American adap- 
tation 


sU 


A detail of timbers carved by 
Indians for a New Mexican 
mission in 1729. These are 
now used in the patio of an 
artist's home in Santa Fé 


The pueblo house, built in 
adobe or sun-baked clay, is 
nalive to New Mexico. Its 
revival as a style for homes 
in that section is noticeable 
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FURNITURE from 


Antiques and Reproductions are Much in Demand Owing to the 
Increasing Appreciation of the Spanish and Italian Interior 


T is easy to understand 

the growing demand for 
Spanish and Italian furni- 
ture. Interiors are becom- 
ing more simple and there is 
something about a room 
furnished after the Spanish 
manner that is extraordi- 
narily restful—a sense of 
space, a restraint and ab- 
sence of useless ornament 
that make for peace of 
mind. Italian furniture, 
while frequently elaborate- 
ly carved and ornamented, 
has this same restful qual- 
ity. Its lines are essentially 
simple and straightforward 
and there is nothing flip- 
pant or restless about its 
solid dignity. Because of 
this sincerity and sugges- 
tion of permanence it is a 
happy choice for many of 
our modern interiors. 

The vogue for Spanish 
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A beautifully carved Tuscan bed of the 16th Century and a piece of brilliant Spanish 
embroidery are the dominant features of this bedroom furnished with an interesting array 


T. of old Spanish and Italian pieces. Decorations by John Wanamaker 
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On (wo sides of the dining room is a niche painted lacquer red 
inside—a striking contrast to the gray blue plaster walls. It 
makes a delightful setting for vari-colored pottery and glass 
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and Italian architecture has 
naturally created a demand 
for this type of furniture. 
Interest in Spanish decora- 
tion of all kinds has resulted 
in some excellent reproduc- 
tions being made of Spanish 
furniture of the 16th and 
17th Centuries. While dif- 
fering from the Italian in 
some respects—notably in 
the use of Moorish decora- 
tion and much wrought iron 
work, the two styles are so 
alike in feeling that they can 
be combined successfully in 
the same interior. 

The Spaniard demanded 
plenty of room to move 
about in. Only such pieces 
of furniture as were abso- 
lutely necessary were used, 
with the result that the 
room frequently presented 
an aspect of bareness, almost 

(Continued on page 124) 
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THE WISDOM OF MID-WINTER PLANTING 


Not Just Another Attempt to Prolong the Gardener's Labors but a 
W ay to Lessen the High Cost and Hurry of Work in Spring and Fall 


ID-WINTER planting is a tussle 

between the gardener and a more or 
less unwilling season. The plants them- 
selves, being dormant then, are ready for 
moving, but the ground in the average 
climate of these States from December to 
March is generally reluctant to receive 
them as it should. At one time it is the 
consistency of rock and at another the con- 
sistency of jelly, and it is often under snow. 
Neither frozen ground nor mushy ground 
offers a pleasant place for plants, and 
certainly neither assures great chance of 
success; for planting soil, particularly in 
winter, should be friable; it should crumble 
easily in the hand so that it can sift in 
readily among the roots of the plant and 
leave no air spaces or water pockets to give 
devastating performances. This means 
that if planting is to be done in mid-winter 
the ground must be in proper condition to 
take care of it both during and after the 
operation. This can be done, and the way 
it can, be done is by covering the planting 
area with an adequate mulch before the 
ground has frozen, removing it just before 
the actual planting, and re-covering the 
area afterward to prevent frost working too 
rapidly into the loose ground. Evergreens 
should be protected from the drying winds 
after planting, trees and large shrubs 
should be guyed securely, and while some 
small ground cover plants can be moved 
safely, herbaceous things generally should 
be left for gentler seasons. 

In brief, these are the precautions which 
must be taken for mid-winter planting. 
While they add something to the methods 
of spring and fall, the increased difficulty is 
as nothing to the advantage which planting 
at this season affords. That is, there is an 
advantage, and a great one, if your regular 
planting seasons are crowded, or if the 
coming of winter finds you with your fall 
planting uncompleted. And as most en- 
thusiastic amateurs and most landscape 
architects live through hectic eprings and 
falls, despairing from one minute to the 
next of' their chances for getting their 
planting done in time, and as much fall 
planting is carried over until spring just 
because fall couldn't be stretched out 
indefinitely, there is much to be said in 
winter's favor as a time for getting plants 
in the ground. ` 


VEN when winter planting is not done 

to meet an emergency it can still be 
considered a worth while undertaking. 
For one thing, large tree moving can be 
done then more safely, if not more easily, 
than at any other time; for another, labor 
is usually easier to get and harder to keep 
busy; and for both of these reasons some 
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nurseries will sell trees and plant them for 
less money than during the more popular 
buying seasons. 

Mulch is the most important factor in 
mid-winter planting; without it, in fact, 
planting at this season would be almost 
impossible and extremely uncertain in its 
results. It is simply a protective covering 
to prevent frost from entering the ground, 
consisting of dry leaves or manure, straw, 
corn husks, salt hay, or any non-conducter 
of this type. Even a small place should 
produce a sufficient quantity of dry leaves 
to take care of its winter planting, but it 
will necessitate thrifty accumulation—no 
carting away in bursts of enthusiastic 
clean-ups nor any pungent fall bon-fires. 
Mulching with manure on a large scale 
these days is apt to be an expensive affair, 
but there is hardly a better material. Corn 
husks need to be used in greater quantity 
than anything else because they offer a 
looser blanket than other mulches. Straw 
is splendid material, and a bale of straw 
will go a long way and not add greatly to 
the cost of the planting. 


HE mulch should be placed over the 

entire planting area, extending slightly 
beyond the actual limits to prevent frost 
creeping under the edges into the ground 
which is to be dug up later. The thickness 
of the mulch depends altogether upon the 
severity of the winter in the locality of the 
mulch itself. Where the winters are not 
unusually violent and frost does not pene- 
trate usually to greater depths than 12" or 
18", heavy manure will serve very well at a 
thickness of 6"; light straw manure at from 
8" to xo", and leaves, straw and salt hay at 
from 10” to 12". The mulch can be held in 
place by a guard of chicken wire fixed on 
short stakes, by brush, boards, or by a 
small quantity of earth thrown over it. 

If the work is to be single plantings of 
trees or shrubs it will be necessary, of course, 
to cover only the circles of the prospective 
holes; but it must be kept in mind that 
even the smallest evergreen or deciduous 
tree should have a hole prepared for it at 
least 3’ in diameter, and that single large 
shrubs will require holes 2’ or more in 
diameter. Where the planting is to be done 
in closely planted groups the most practical 
method is to cover thé whole area; for it is 
always possible in mass plantings that it 
may be necessary to shift individual 
plants from their planned positions, even 
slightly, to take the best advantage of their 
size and shape and get from them their 
most effective composition. 

Both ends of the transplanting operation 
must be mulched; the plant as well as the 
planting space, for it is necessary to keep all 


the ground involved in good working con- 
dition. The exception to this is the case 
of the large tree which is to be moved with 
a frozen ball, and here only the ball itself 
should be allowed to freeze. Small decidu- 
ous trees need not be moved with a ball of 
earth, but after they attain a trunk dia- 
meter of more than 3” or 4” it begins 
to be a wise precaution. Evergreens, with 


. their fibrous roots, and such deciduous 


trees as the Liquidambar, Tulip, Beech, 
and Dogwood, should always be moved 
with their roots encased and undisturbed 
in their original earth. There will always 
be root ends and rootlets which extend 
beyond the ball, and as these are extremely 
important parts of the tree’s anatomy they 
should be protected and preserved. There- 
fore a trench should be dug around the tree 
just before freezing weather sets in and the 
root ends disengaged at a time when this 
can be done without damage. This trench 
may be filled with loose earth and mulched, 
or it may be merely mulched; the object 
being to keep the earth from freezing around 
these sensitive rootlets and also to make 
transplanting easier. In some cases where 
trees have been moved with frozen balls it 
has been found possible to do away with 
digging a trench around the ball in advance 
by simply mulching the ground about this 
same circumference. This makes for easy 
digging where easy digging is necessary. 
The new holes for large trees might also be 
prepared in advance of freezing weather 
with a considerable saving of labor. 


HEREVER the solidly frozen ball is 

not used in transplanting trees and 
shrubs, the earth, as stated before, must 
be of a fine enough texture to allow it to 
enter all the crevices of the roots and com- 
pact firmly. Planting anything in frozen 
clods of earth is inviting almost certain 
disaster to the plant. Then, after the plant 
has been put in its new position, the earth 
packed about its roots, and guy wires 
attached (if it is of any size), the mulch 
which has been removed for the planting 
operation should be replaced. For the freez- 
ing which takes place in this lately dis- 
turbed ground is dangerous. It causes a 
heaving which lifts the plant; creating air 
pockets about the roots which sooner or 
later are bound to do irreparable damage. 
Tree and shrub transplanting by these 
methods in mid-winter can be quite as 
successful as it would be in the spring or 
fall. Discretion is more necessary, perhaps, 
but no greater skill is required. Certainly, 
not nearly so much skill is required as in 
mid-summer planting, where great careful- 
ness and high speed must be combined, and 

(Continued on page 148) 
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The wrought iron balcony gives the vne 
necessary finishing touch to a front of 
chaste and satisfying composition in 
this house, La Lanterne, at Versailles 
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Just as a sense of humer 
saves many a difficult situa- 
tion so a balcony saves many 
a façade. In the old Read 
House at New Castle, Del., 
for example, the nole of 
lightness in tke balcony 
miligates the austere dignity 
of tke arch doorway below it 
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T1 929/947 IEEE A n Balconies became a vogue 
emm mE — lob ! [rem over a hundred years ago in 
E E 7 d " ; É 3 hee England and even collages 
eee d sported them. The little 

square wrought iron bal- 
conies on this house at 
Hampstead supply the only 
note of frank ornament to 
the severely plain stucco frorl 
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The lalticed balconies or 
grilles on this house in (Below) 
Viroflay, France, serve 
as purely decorative notes 
of interest and balance 


Among the many 
interesting balconies still to be 
found in Charleston is this 
example of wrought iron with 
a projecting semi-circular bay 


These balconies of Regency 
houses at Clifton, England, 
are so contrived that neither 
their floor projections nor roofs 
darken any of the windcws. 
The attenuated pattern of the 
wrought iron accords with the 
spiril of design of the period 


Balconies of semi-elliptical plan 
and graceful Regency design 
give this house front in Chelten- 
ham, England, unusual fascina- 
lion. They also serve as a protec- 
lion for the full-length windows 


The balconies in Charleston, one 
of the noted architectural marks 
of that famous city, were execuled 
both in wrought iron and in cast 
iron. The example shown is of 
cas! iron. It originally had a roof 
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(Below) A sense of airy light- 
ness is given this house at 
Exeter, England, by the Re- 
gency balcony. It might be 
applied to town houses here 
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This treatment of a 
pillared verandah with 
two tiers of balconies 
above it might well be 
used for warm climates 


Roofed balconies with wrought 
iron in a great diversily of 
palterns were one of the most 
fascinating characteristics of 
the Regency period. Apart 
from their usefulness they 
proved to be an economical 
method of giving decoration 
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Without the wrought iren latticed 
balcony this house front at Per- 
shore, England, would be rather 
heavy. It offers contrasting line 
and material and makes an inter- 
esting play of light and shadow 


Imagine this Charleston house 
without its balcony, and you 
would have a stern and rather 
dull fagade not in harmony with 
either the hospitable climate or 
the old city’s picturesque air 
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Among the Staffordshire plat- 
ters made in the 19th Century 
by J. & R. Clews was this, 
showing a While House view 
with a portrait of Washington 
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COLLECT PORTRAIT CHINA? 


This Subject Presents an Easy and Romantic 
Field for Lovers of the Antique and Curtous 


HAT which history can give us, said 

Goethe, is the enthusiasm which it 
raises in our hearts. The enthusiasm which 
lovers of old china show in their inde- 
fatigable searches for historical pieces but 
adds another proof to the fact that if we 
would seek the most interesting romance we 
should go to history for it. 

The old blue Staffordshire plates, platters 
and other pieces with decorations depicting 
historical scenes and views are dear to the 
hearts of collectors and none more so than 
those which bear portraits of heroes in the 
annals of the American nation. Perhaps of 
all the portrait "china" which has come 
down to us, plates are the favorite pieces 
with collectors. It is interesting to trace 
the story of portrait plates to its origin. 

Throughout the history of keramics por- 
traiture, imaginary and actual, has been 
applied by potters to the decoration of 
their wares. We have Sappho on an 
ancient Greek cylix, an effigy of Caesar on 
a Roman jar, Confucious on 
a K’ang Hsi Cowl, Ona-no- 
Komachi on a Japanese 
dish, Dante on an Italian 
Renaissance piatto, William 
of Orange on a Delft plaque, 
Voltaire in Sévres, all giving 
testimony to the use of por- 
traits as decoration in kera- 
mic wares long before the 
Staffordshire potters turned 
their attention to the galaxy 
of American immortals. 

When Benjamin Franklin 
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plates, as in this 18th Cen- 
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wrote home to his daughter during his third 
sojourn in Europe, where he found himself 
as first American ambassador to France 
at the court of Louis XVI, he referred to the 
medallic and other portraits of himself 


A Washington portrait plate of Eng- 
lish Liverpool ware made in the 
13th Century 


To the left is a Washington and La Favetle portrait 
plate, these two being favorite subjects; and to the right 
an example of the States pattern. Both are in blue 
Staffordshire and were made by J. & R. Clews 


Even makers of Italian Franklin was another favor- 
maiolica ware pictured ite subject as his European 
Washington on their portrait visits and ambassadorship 


made him well known. 


tury Cantagalli he is in maiolica 


Here 


which were being so profusely issued in 
France on medals, enamels, and keramic 
wares as follows: 

“A variety of other medallions have been 
made since of various sizes; some to be set 
in the lids of snuff-boxes, and some so small 
as to be worn in rings; and the numbers sold 
are almost incredible. These, with the 
pictures and prints (of which copies upon 
copies are spread everywhere) have made 
your father’s face as well known as that of 
the moon, so that he durst not do anything 
that would oblige him to run away, as his 
phiz would discover him wherever he should 
venture to show it." 

But this had not been the first time 
Franklin had seen his portrait on pottery. 
When in England in 1757 his visit there was 
coincident with the invention of the trans- 
fer printing process applied to pottery and 
introduced by the Liverpool potters. A 
portrait of Franklin soon appeared on a 
bowl, a photographic reproduction of which 
may be found in Edwin 
Atlee  Barber's “Anglo- 
American Pottery”. Frank- 
lins popularity was im- 
mensely extended by the 
publication of his * Poor 
Richard” writings, and the 
English potters found these 
à convenient quarry of mor- 
al maxims suited to using 
on their “motto” plates, 
mugs, etc. which were 
;hought excellent exemplars 

‘Continued on page 98) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


Van Anda 
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An Adam feeling has been altained in this breakfast 
room by the two doors al one end—the mirrored door 
lo the kitchen and the china cupboard door, both 
treated with delicately carved trim and overdoor 
decorations. The walls are cream and the floor is of 
deep bluetiles. The roomisin the home of C.C. Bolton, 
Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. Prentice Sanger, architect 
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The photographs on these pages 
show three of the interiors of an 
old farmhouse which has been 
converted into a delightful guest 
collage. Although tiny, a charm- 
ing sense of formality has been 
created in the living room 


In the tiny dining room the sun 
filters through curtains of sheer 
crange gauze. The simple peas- 
ant furniture is painted cool 
green and braided rugs carry 
out the note of simplicity. Olive 
W. Barnewall is the decorator 
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The color scheme of this delight- 
fully modern living room in a 
converted farmhouse is blue, 
rose and yellow. The hangings 
are of striped satin in these tones 
and the clairs are in linen and 
chintz in harmonizing colors 


A tiny bedroom in the guest cot- 
lage is done in blue and gold 
The quaint wall paper with its 
diamond and tassel design and 
ruffle-edged, glazed chiniz cur- 
tains are unusually smart. 
Olive W. Barnewall, decorator 
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The Colonial French Quarter of New Orleans, Whose Architecture ts 
the Most Romantic in America, is Drawn Upon for a House of Today 


OME day a book will be written on 
the architectural history of New 
Orleans. It should be an interesting 
book, for there is no other city in 
America whose old houses have the 
same peculiar charm. Especially is this 
true in the French Quarter, developed 
during the Spanish regime, shortly after 
the great fire which destroyed the city 
in 1788. He-e one finds high walls and 
barred windows, long passages and 
simple arches of heavy masonry, quaint 
old courtyards with their parterres of 
flowers and their broken fountains, 
crumbling pink stucco facades, and 
wrought iron balconies, like raveled 
black lace, clinging to the moldering 
walls. 
But in the modern New Orleans this 
old charm is lacking. There are many 
fine houses, many modern dwellings of 


A walk of old flagstones leads from 

the loggia, past the French windows 

of the living room, entered. between 

palm-filled jars, to the rose garden 
beyond 
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old types; but there is little of the 
individuality which these old houses 
possess to such a marked degree. And 
there is not that severe simplicity which 
marks the older houses and makes them 
distinctive. 

In the residential districts of the new 
city, one finds a conglomerate of houses, 
which is most surprising. A few years 
ago the bungalow craze swept over the 
city and transformed it; but that is 
passing now. There is another change. 
It seems that the city is groping its way 
back to that type of architecture which 
was its own particular possession, and 
which it had abandoned and left to its 
fate. 

The photographs on this and the op- 
posite page show a house that is typical 
of the best in this renascence of New 

(Continued on page 96) 


The house from the garden, simply 

designed, pink-walled, vine-covered, 

shows its Creole origin. Mrs. J. C. 

Lyons, owner; Armstrong & Koch, 
architects 
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Simple wall surfaces and the severity of flagstone flooring in 
ihe living room are relieved and made effective by richly 
carved Spanish furniture and colorful decorations 


In the courtyard, banana trees make From the courtyard, one can see the 


fantastic patterns against the soft street through the wrought iron 


ink stucco of the wall grille of an arched doorway 
y r y 


The wall of the opposite end of the living room is covered with 
bookshelves and cabinets, and is pierced on eilher side by 
doorways leading to dining room and loggia 
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The semi-double Canterbury Bell, 

or “cup and saucer” is preferred by 

some although other gardeners con- 
sider it clumsy 


NE of these days some enthusiast is 
going to form a Bell Flower Society, and 

a genus that has been neglected, save in a 
few particular instances, will spring into 
popularity. Once you take a liking to 
Campanula you will never rest satisfied 
until you shall have grown more than are 
found in the average seedsman's catalog. 
Of the hundreds—and there are literally 


hundreds of kinds—a good dozen will give | 


satisfaction and a succession of interest and 
bloom, culminating in many of them flower- 
ing with the roses in June and July. Prac- 
tically all of them enjoy a rich leam, plenty 
of leaf mold in the soil, and a sunny spot. 
Most of them are easily raised from seed. 
If seed of some special varieties is not 
available in American seedsmen’s lists, they 
can easily be procured from English or 
Continental growers or your own seedsman 
may find it or import it for you. 
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Canterbury Bells are best seen al close range, with 

their sturdy stems almost covered with blossoms. 

In a long border they can be allowed to break the 
line of edging plants 


SOME 
MEMBERS 
of the 


The campanula family, with all its 
numerous species and varieties, may be 
roughly classed under three heads. 

There are the tiny alpines, not more than 
a few inches in height, which are the most 
precious of the summer-flowering plants for 
the rock garden, and generally have a 
preference for lime in the soil. Many of 
these are woclly-leaved, which gives an 
indication of their need for protection 
against winter damp. On the other hand, 
many campanula will rot, if covered too 
heavily during winter. These smaller types 
will flourish in cracks along tops of walls 
and in sunny pockets of the rockery. 

In this alpine group would come: 

Tufted Hare Bell, C. caespitora, a little 
tufted plant 4"-6" high, with bright blue 
flowers in May and June. 

Blue Bells of Scotland, C. rotoundifolia, 
grows 6'"-i2" high, in white or violet 
drooping bell on a wirey stem. Its season 
of bloom is from June to September. 

The second group is a little taller in 
habit and is excellent for the rock garden, 
but some of its members, Carpathian Hare- 
bells, C. carpatica, for example, are also 
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Campanulas last well in water. 

This group includes Telham Beauty, 

Moerheimi and some others of the 
persictfolia group 


delightful border plants doing well under 
average conditions. C. carpatica grows 
15"—18" high, with erect, cup-shaped violet 
or white flowers blooming from June to 
August. 

In this second group might also fall the 
Spotted Bell Flower, C. glomerata, 1'-2’ 
high, a purple or white funnel borne on 
stiff erect stems. 

Finally there are the tall kinds which 
have been much developed of late years 
with other old-fashioned garden flowers. 
There is still a need for discrimination in 
choosing them for the border, for many, 
although greatly improved in form and 
color, are still best suited to the wild garden 
and have only a short blooming season. 
They are hardy, doing well in most soils, 
and are especially useful for shady places 
although they do not dislike sun. C. punctata 

(Continued on page 142) 
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The Bay of Naples, part of 
an old set of Italian views, 
has been mounted on the 
walls of the music room in 
Villa Pazzi near Florence 
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PAPERS 


The Methods W hereby Antique Wall Papers Can Be Removed, 


Mounted and Preserved Are Described 


HE late 18th Century and the early 

part of the 19th may safely be regarded 
as the Golden Age of wall papers. Although 
wall papers of admirable quality, fascinating 
design, and intriguing combinations of 
color were produced before the period 
mentioned, and all sorts of 
wall papers with all sorts of 
designs, colors and patterns 
have been prolifically manu- 


After being used as silk pat- 
terns, these 18th Century 
French papers were used as 
wall papers | 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


factured since then, there has never been a 
time, either before or since, when the art 
of wall paper design, and the mechanical 
processes that entered into the making of 
wall paper, have been so highly developed 
or practiced with such discriminating judg- 


Two strips of the “Bay of Naples” paper printed by Dufour in grisaille. 
This paper is susceptible of being treated either as a continuous subject or 


in the way shown here 


in This 


Article 


ment or such sympathetic understanding 
of this important branch of interior decora- 
tion. 

Thanks to all the intense activity of de- 
signing and manufacture that went on in 
that Golden Age, we now possess a rare 

wall paper heritage which it is 

well worth our while to cherish 

à and preserve. A great many of 
(Continued on. page 150) 


Another 18th Century French 
“silk pattern" paper, with 
i birds of different species and 
E plumage 
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FURNITURE 


` Many Pieces of This Period Have Interesting and Beautiful 


HE finest specimens of Re- 

gency are, to all intents and 
purposes, museum pieces; that 
is to say they cannot be “picked 
up”, and when they change 
hands it is at a price. The 
smaller, lighter pieces which 
were made for private houses 
and domestic utility, are neither 
scarce nor dear in England, 
though the prices have advanced 
since the war, and are still ad- 
vancing to meet the modern 
revival of interest in the period. 
Chairs are probably the most 
plentiful; the painted and ebon- 
ized dining room chairs, such as 
were illustrated in the last arti- 
cle in the September House & 
GARDEN, can still be found in 
sets of six or a dozen; these, with 
their delicate scrolls and brass 
inlay are typical, and remark- 
ably graceful examples of the 
period. Some of Sheraton’s 
“Empire patterns for eating- 
rooms” have become standard- 
ized, passing down through vari- 


This elbow chair, painted 
black and gold, ts one of 
a sel. The oval panel in 
the back has a figure 
painted “en grisaille” 


Designs Which Fit Them for the Modern Home 


A. T. MILNE 


This is the second of a series of three articles on the Re- 
gency now so popular in England and destined to find 
an eventual vogue here. The first was published in the 
September number. The next, which will appear in a 
Jorthcoming number, will consider Regency architecture 
and gardening. The reader is also referred to some ex- 
amples of Regency balconies on pages 65-66-67 


ous minor changes to our own 
time, though all which have the 
wide incurved top splat and the 
outward curving legs are not 
Regency any more than are all 
round-topped tables standing on 
one leg with three carved “ani- 
mal" feet. One must be wary. 
The most interesting and the 
safer pieces to collect are those 
which passed out of use and 
fashion. The narrow little shav- 
ing-table, of which quantities 
were made for the dressing 
closet of the day; this fits nicely 
into our sophisticated modern 
apartment. The circular mirror, 
wreathed and standing on a 
single foot; the little marble- 
topped pier table for a side- 
board; a dumb waiter to help at 
luncheon, and the narrowed 
Regency book-case-secrétaire for 


This dressing table, with its 
detachable mirror, is made of 
rosewood, which oflen re- 
placed mahogany. The 
mounts and moldings are of 
brass and the stretchers gilt 


A set of painted and gill 
chairs is finely carved 
with honeysuckle and 
other ornament. The 
seats are blue and silver 


The framework of this Re- 
gency couch is painted in 
imitation of rosewood and 
outlined with gold. The 
sphinx and scroll orma- 
ment on the front is 
painted in tones of gray 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


November, 1923 


Elaborately carved leopard’s head ornaments appear on the cross 
stretchers at each end of this mahogany and ebony writing table 


the drawing room—these may be 
picked up today. The big circular 
library table with brass handled 
drawers all round is not very acces- 
sible; it has proved too good and use- 
ful to part with. 

In contemporary catalogs of furni- 
ture it is most interesting to note that 
many of the descriptive names are 
new, an outcome of the time. We 
have the Trafalgar chair and the 
Nelson chair, with their decorations 
of anchors, cables, dolphins, and 
other nautical emblems. A Sheraton 
chair pattern was known as the Cur- 
ricle; armchairs were Herculaneums 
or Chariots; the Carlton table remains 
a Carlton to this day. Mr. George 
Smith—“ already appointed upholder 
extraordinary to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales”—sponsored the 
Chiffonier or Chiffoner, a corruption 
of the French for a lady’s work table, 
which described singularly ill the little 
cabinet-sideboard that bears the 
name; even now English dictionaries 


A fine example of Regency games lable 
is in mahogany with inlaid ebony lines 
and green morocco leather top 


A Regency secrétaire of rosewood inlaid with lines of 
salinwood has a bookshelf above with finely pierced 
brass panels and a useful she f below 
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This beautiful little snakewood Regency table, with its finely chased 
and gilt mounts, would look well in any living room 


are uncommonly shy about including 
the word. What Mr. Smith called a 
*chaise-longue" we should speak of 
as a sofa or couch. Then there was the 
Dejune table, the Jardiniére, a double- 
tired stand for the drawing room, and 
the Escritcire, spelt according to 
fancy. The “tête-à-tête” was a 
comfortless, backless affair, “in di- 
mensions calculated for two persons 
to sit on.” The popular “Secrétaire” 
of that date was a square solidly built 
chest of drawers with the top drawer 
made extra deep, fitted up with 
pigeon-holes and compartments for 
writing materials and finished with a 
pull-down front which served as a 
desk; a bookcase with latticed glass 
doors formed the top. All these were 
typical of a well-furnished house of the 
period, though that is not to say that 
all chiffoniers, for example, are to be 
cherished as Regency; many of the 
typical pieces were Victorianized. Of 
these some early copies are well worth 
(Continued on page 136) 


The tables on this page show the variety 
of designs produced to fill the many 
purposes for occasional tables 
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Aside from the sugges- 
lion of permanence 
which a piece of silver 
always gives, it is a 
striking and decorative 
nole against dark, pol- 
ished wood or with old 
crystal. Georgian flower 
bowl from the Gorham 
Company, furniture 

from Darnley, Inc. 
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If one has a dining room furnished 

after the English manner, this silver 

coffee set and candlesticks, patterned 

on the dignified lines of William and 

Mary furniture, would be charming 

additions. From Rogers, Lunt and 
Bowlen 


SILVER 
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Flowers, fruit, lovely 
old linen and above 
gleaming silver make 
up the charm of a per- 
fectly appointed table. 
The silver above in an 
effective modern design 
ts from the Internation- 
al Silver Company. Dec- 
orations by Margery 
Sill Wickware 


The one thing necessary 
to complete this charm- 
ing corner of an 18th 
Century morning room 
is silver as distin 
guished and lovely as its 
surroundings. — Louis 
XVI tea set courtesy of 
Black, Starr and Prost. 
Furniture from John 
Hamilton, Inc. 
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A delightful group in a hall or man’s 
room might consist of an old carved 
chest and this graceful octagonal silver 
Slower bowl, a reproduction of an old 
English peony bowl, sturdily beautiful 
in design. From the Towle Company 


The grace of 18th Century English silver 
has never been surpassed. It is here 
beautifully silhouetted by an old tapestry 
and reflected in the polished surfaces of 
a Sheraton sideboard. Silver from Crich- 
ton, decorations by John Hamilton 


Because of the lovely simplicity of its 

fluted pattern, and the grace and delicacy 

of its lines, this coffee and tea set, pure 

Georgian in design, is unusually desir- 

able. Shown by courtesy of Dominick 
and Haff 


In spite of the richness of its decoration 

—its elaborate and intricate design—the 

effect of the Louis XVI after dinner 

coffee set below is one of great delicacy 

and lightness. Courtesy of the Gorham 
Company 
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"A QUARTER OF AN INCH EQUALS ONE FOOT" 


Herein Are Explained the Mysteries of Scale Drawings 
For Those Who Would Attempt to Make or Read Them 


FTEN all has gone happily enough on 

the projected house until the first look 
at the plans, on each of which appears the 
legend, modestly lettered in one corner 
“4 Inch = One Foot”, or 14" = 1'o", the 
latter employing the architect’s and build- 
er’s symbol of (/) instead of the word, 
"foot", or “feet”, and (") in place of the 
word “inches”. 

“What does he mean, ‘a quarter of an 
inch equals a foot? A quarter of a dollar 
doesn't equal a dollar". 

The whole thing is simplified if you read 
it “represents” instead of equals". > 

On the architect's drawings, that is on the 
scale drawings of plans and elevations, 
every quarter of an inch represents a foot on 
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the actual house. The adoption of a quarter 
of an inch to represent a foot, instead of a 
half an inch, is simply a standardized form 
of procedure, a convention, used by all 
architects because its customary use makes 
it easier for contractors and the men on the 
job to “read”’ the plans. 

This “quarter of an inch" which repre- 
sents a foot is the “scale” at which the 
drawing is made. Other scales are used for 
other drawings, but the working plans from 
which the blue prints are made, are always 
“14 inch scale drawings". 

What happens if you try to make a set 
of plans, even roughly, without making 
them “to scale"? Everything is guess work. 
The hallway which you mean to be 4’ wide 


is nearer 6’, compared with some other 
guessed-at dimension, and a room which you 
mean to make r4' x 20’ may be nearer 
10' x 18'. Nothing will work out on such a 
guess-work plan even closely enough to 
determine the possibilities not to speak of 
the actualities of the proposed house. The 
amateur planner, too, has the utmost diffi- 
culty in getting the upper floor plans to 
correspond with the first floor plan. 

Itisa simple enough matter to make a 
set of preliminary plans to scale, and 
simpler still to read scale plans. But no 
one should make the mistake of thinking 
that “scale” is all that's needed ona set 
of actual working drawings from which a 

(Continued on page 156) 


This is an exact reproduction of a quarter-inch scale drawing, showing the side elevation of a simple 
house. By placing an ordinary ruler on any of the indicated dimensions it will be seen that one quarter 
of an inch on this drawing is equal to a foot in the finished building 
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A small house which is really small, 
while entirely fulfilling its requirements 
as a dwelling. Its exterior is thoroughly 
in character with the local colonial types 
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The plans are neces- 
sarily compact, yet 
adequate in the ac- 
commodation of a 
large living room. 
Conservation of space 
is the secret of plan- 
ning so small an area 


The sleeping porch 
has been contrived in 
a manner not too in- 
congruous with the 
early Pennsylvania 
farmhouse type which 
was used e as 
the architect’s model 
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FOUR 


SMALL HOUSES 
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The details of the porches and shutters 
follow, with an unusual degree of archi- 
tectural fidelity, the precedent of early 
farmhouses in eastern Pennsylvania 


SLERPING® PORCH: 


Dep Room D- 


The second floor plan 
provides a surprising 
number of bedrooms. 
The architect is R. 
Brognard Okie, and 
the owner, Miss Mary 
C. Gyger at Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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The garden side sparkles with a fine M Aid ; The garage gable is weatherboarded in 
variety of materials: weather stained marble ` , by af wide elm planks which tone to a silver- 
masonry in the lower walls and piers, tile P : eres A gray and whose edges are not finished 
arches in the loggia, half-timber and stucco à - , off but left in their natural irregular 
in the main gable, and brick-filled half- vi ' 1 shape with only the bark removed. A 
timber in the living room wing at the right Y 7 bird house sits jauntily at the peak 


The entrance is set within the interior angle 


A HOUSE. 228 
of the building and its treatment is more € 
severely Tudor than the rest of the house. S T O N E an d T I M B E R 


The stone here is a local marble that has 
been exposed to weather in an old founda- 


tion for near a certury with splendid effect Eel AT BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
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ANEXAMPLE OF 
AUTHENTIC DESIGN 
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The timbers in the walls of the hallway 
are nol a mild deception and a merely 
pleasant decoration, but are actually 
working members in the structural 
scheme of the house, a fact which gives 
them a more than superficial beauty 


LEWIS BOWMAN, Architect 
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Like the timbers in the hallways, these 
beams in the living room, though they 
are made more consciously decorative by 
discreet carving, are not fake, nol tacked 
to the ceiling, but form most of the 
framework which supports the roof 


The plan of the house was made roughly 
y-shaped in order that it might fit snugly 
the topography of the site. Such a 
general plan has resulted in an unusu- 
ally interesting room arrangement and 
a departure from complete rectangularity 
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A detail of technique true to type 
is the diversity of materials em- 
ployed in the different portions 
of this house. Stucco, brick, 
stone, half-timber and clap- 
boards are interestingly mingled, 
and the casement windows are a 
necessary detail 


Here the characteristics of the modern 
English country house are trans- 
planted to New Jersey by an English 
architect. Although lacking ade- 
quate shrubbery and the hand- 
wrought materials of its English 
model, it will improve under the 
soflening louch of age 
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A HOUSE AT 
CRANFORD, N. J. 
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A. R. HENNELL, Architect 
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The device of the splayed wing 
adds to the interest of the up- 
stairs plan, as it does on the first 
floor, and the chimney at the 
right of the entrance affords the 
unusual luxury of an ingle nook. 
The bathroom has a sunken pool 


The plan, with semi-detached garage, 
expresses many of the picturesque 
and unsymmetrical traits of the 
English cottage, The splayed wing 
is an effective clement in planning 
the picturesque house that is seldom 
utilized by American architects 
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Shingle walls painted white, roof of 

dark tobacco brown, blinds and entrance 

door painted Wedgwood blue, and win- 

dow boxes filled with flowers make this a 

colorful little house. The chimneys are 
of while stucco 


This house was so designed and placed 

as to command a panorama view of the 

Hudson River. Its one story has been 

found advantageous in that all rooms 

are well ventilated and the attic affords 
storage space 


THE HOME OF EARL 
BEYER, SCARBORO, N.Y. 


PATTERSON-KING, Architects 


Cross ventilation and light are found in 
all rooms. The garden is enclosed by a 
wing of the house and a pergola of cor- 
responding length. The garage is part 
of the house itself. The house is equipped 
with all modern conveniences 
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THE TRADITION of the KIRMAN RUG 


Owing Little to Outside Influence, the High Standard 
and Individuality of Kirmans are Well Maintained 


F all rug-making centers in 
Persia, Kirman in the South 
has been the least subject to outside 
influences. This is largely due to its 
geographical position; the deserts 
and mountains which of old pro- 
tected Kirman from the constant 
invasion and pillage that disturbed 
industry in the North also put a 
bar on the va-et-vient of commerce 
and made export and import diff- 
cult. Working on steadily in the 
old tradition of color, fabric, and 
design, the weavers of the Kirman 
highlands have been famous for at 
least a thousand years for their 
rugs and shawls. Marco Polo 
noted their beauty after his visit in 
1270, and Chardin, the famous 
French explorer, added his testi- 
mony in the seventeenth century. 
But few travelers penetrated so 
far; even today Kirman is well off 
the beaten track. This accounts for 
the marked individuality and con- 
servatism of Kirman rugs, and 
although modern products have not 
wholly escaped commercialism, still 
in no other Eastern rug is the old 
tradition so well maintained. 
Another contributing cause to 
the fame and tenacity of this 
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This fine example of a Kirman 
shows the Tree of Life motif with 


flowers of various kinds blossom- 


ing from ils branches 


This design was a favorite flower 
motif among makers of Kirman 
rugs. Four other kinds are 


shown opposite 


(Left) The narrow flower border 

is typical. The ground of the rug 

is coral with lhe paltern traced in 

various colors. (Right) Arabic 

inscriptions tn black against a 

bale ground have their decorative 
place in this design 


Kirman industry is the quantity 
and peculiar excellence of wool in 
the district. This wool, which is 
remarkably fine in texture and bril- 
liantly white in tone, comes partly 
from the native sheep that feed by 
the salt lake Niris, and partly from 
the hair of an indigenous breed of 
goats which inhabit the mountain 
ridges. There may be something in 
the lake water that accounts for the 
snowy whiteness of a Kirman 
fleece, at all events the wool takes 
dyestufis with a cleanness and 
purity unrivaled elsewhere; the 
Kirman yellow, for example, is 
amazingly golden and pure." The 
admixture of white goats’ hair helps 
to give the pile its lustrous and soft 
quality that suggests silk, especially 
in some of the old pieces, but 
though silkworms are cultivated, 
and the produce woven into some 
of the rugs, such are exceptional. 
Weft of wool and woof of cotton 
is the general rule in Kirman. 

This uniformity in the Kirman 
fabric has been maintained through 
the centuries by weavers of remark- 
able diversity in faith and race. 
Wandering Afghan tribes are 
steeped in the tradition; Moham- 
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A beautifully conceived design, in 

which small flower shapes are sub- 

ordinated and woven into a flowing 

pattern by the long curving and 
serrated leaves 


medans work along with the descendants of 
the old Parsees, themselves perhaps still fire 
worshippers in secret, and the Turkoman 
element contributes a share. Upright 
looms are used for the weaving somewhat 
after the fashion of the old Gobelin tapestry 
looms. For each rug the master designs a 
painted pattern which is hung in the factory 
for reference, and the boy who sits nearest 
to it chants or intones the variations of 
designs and color for the benefit of the other 


These floral motifs were 

generally made without 

regard to the botanical 

relationship of the 
flowers 


A vase shape was frequently used as a basic 
motive for an elaborately interwoven pattern 
of symbolic birds and flowers in a greal 
variety of colorings, among which the 
famous Kirman yellow is conspicuous 


Flowery devices, characteristic of most 

Persian rugs, prevail in the Kirmans. Even 

living forms are reproduced—birds, animals 
and human beings 
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The variety of flower shapes charac- 

teristic of Persian design, and the 

artistry with which they are com- 

bined reveal the fertility of the 
weaver's invention 


workmen. The sehna knot is always used, 
and the weaving is exceptionally fine; the 
men use little wooden mallets, and hammer 
every three or four stitches together as they 
go along. Only men are employed, and this 
partly accounts for the fact that Kirmans 
are the firmest and closest knotted of all. 
With a pile soft as velvet the underside is 
like a deal board. In many Kirmans a thick 
brown shag is attached to the underside in 
(Continued on page 100) 


(Left) A pattern chiefly 

carried out in pale 

colors, salmon pink and 

green against a buff 
ground 
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An Irish Chippendale side-table, of mahogany, dating from about 
1750. This and the other photographs are from the Metropolitan 
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A chair in the Chinese manner 

of the Chippendales. Of ma- 

hogany with crimson brocade 
seat. 1755-60 


HE Chippendales were cabinet-makers, 

father, son and grandson, the son the 
most famous of the three. They worked in 
the reigns of the Georges in England and 
excelled in all they touched, but their espe- 
cial glory is their wood carving. 

Mahogany came into general use in Eng- 
land about 1720 and reached its apotheosis 
with the Chippendales. Thomas Chippen- 
dale has been called by some “the high 
priest of mahogany”. We know from rec- 
ords that in later years the Chippendale 
shop worked with the architects, the Adam 

Brothers, on satinwood furniture made on 
classical Jines. In fact, the Chippendales, in 
addition to being artists, were very enter- 
prising business men. Experts venture to 


suggest that some and. perhaps much of 
this furniture thought to have been designed 


KD 
A brass mount and handle 
from a Chippendale piece 


A simple mount 
and handle 


The Gothic in- 

fluence is shown 

mr in this Chippen- 
; dale chair back 
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by Heppelwhite and Sheraton really came 
from the Chippendale shop. It is certain, 
however, that pieces designed by Adam were 
executed by Chippendale. 

The books of furniture designs published 
by Thomas Chippendale in 1750, issued os- 
tensibly to be a help for designers, but in 
reality serving as a catalog of his designs, 
show his versatility. The one exotic touch 
is the Chinese; but this was already current 
in England under William and Mary, when 
many a lacquered garden scene echoed the 
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Both the late Chippendale and early Shera- 
ton styles are seca in this secretary, made 
about 1760-90 
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A carved mahogany ribbon- 

back Chippendale chair with 

dolphin head, feet, and uphol- 
stered seat 


ES 


verse of the 18th Century poet, Ch’en Hao- 

tzu: 

“Tf a home has not a garden and an old tree, 

I see not whence the everyday joys of life 
are to come." 

This Chinese “taste” might be called the 
English cabinet-maker's great venture into 
the exotic. In the design books of Chippen- 
dale and his contemporaries, you can find 
this style displayed. It is an odd mixture of 
flowers, shell, figures and curves and the 
* Chinese" part of the designs seems mainly 
evolved from the inner consciousness of the 
designers. 

The Chippendales worked in many styles, 
Gothic, Chinese, Early Georgian—resem- 
bling theDecorative Queen Anne, and French 
or classic; but they are best known by their 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A’ foot and bracket from a 
Chippendale secretary 


A brass mount, 
key plate 


The ladder back 

is found on Chip- 

pendale chairs, 
with variations 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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PANTRY 


Beautiful Kitchen Equipment, Servant Shortage and Economy 
of Space Have All Conspired to Relegate thè Pantry to the Past 


N old times the house without a pantry 

would have been as poorly equipped as a 
home today without a stove. Yet today 
the pantry does things quite unthought of 
in days gone by; sometimes it does not even 
figure in the architects plans for the 
smaller house. 

The reason for this change is threefold: 
First, space today is so valuable that the 
room occupied by a pantry is needed for 
other things (usually if there is an extra 
room it is the laundry); Second, an extra 
serving place means extra work which sig- 
nifies more servants; Third, the manu- 
facturer has so contrived to house the 


for this guest house decor- 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


pantry materials in a multum in parvo 
state, that, except in the larger house, the 
pantry is unnecessary. 

So we see that although a house may have 
a well-equipped laundry, even a place 
wherein the lady of the house can take care 
of her flowers, the pantry, as the pantry, 
has not gone but is swiftly giving up the 
throne to more democratic, utilitarian and 
important uses. 


A kitchen equipped with modern labor- 

saving devices and fittings is not only a 

pleasant place in which to work but, on 

some occastons, in which to dine. From 
the Westinghouse Electric Co. 


A combined china cup- 


For the pantry dining 
board and breakfast table 


room this serving shelf is 
useful. The shelf and the 


atedbyOliveW.Barnewall cupboard doors both close 


The pantry in other times boasted of its 
salad days with triumph, for it was here 
that the salad was prepared and the fine 
glass washed, which was never to see the 
kitchen, because in the culinary dark age 
there was a time when kitchen sinks were 
none too lovely and safe. It was here in the 
pantry, too, that much of the fine china was 
housed; that the cocktails were mixed, etc. 
But now only the largest homes have re- 
frigerated pantries, because, so well are the 
refrigerators made today, that if backed up 
against the stove in the kitchen they would 
still make frigid the contraband spirituous 

(Continued on page 102) 
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2001. A charming painting of 
an old-fashioned garden filled 
with hollyhocks and delphinium 
is framed in gray-blue wood, 
19" x 2212", $50.50. 2002. 
A graceful Italian pottery urn 
has flower decoration in green 
and yellow, 8" high, price $5.75 


2005. A reproduc- 
tion of an old Eng- 
lish silver tea caddy 


is $38.50 


2006. (Below). This Chinese 

sweel-meat dish is both unusual 

and decorative. Of green and 

while china with four trays, 
it is priced at $9.25 
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2003. The Directoire lamp 
paintéd lacquer red and gold is 
unusually smart, The parch- 
ment shade to match has a decor- 
ation of gold leaves, 20" high, 
$30.50. Other colors. 2004. Old 
colored flower prinis framed in 
harmony, 8" x 11", $8.25 


D 

| 2007. An English 
' flip glass makes a 
f delightful flower kol- 
der, 6” high, $7.75 


2008. These blotter corners 

| might be used with the pottery 

inkwell above. In brown with 

gold tooling, $6.25; plain in dif- 
ferent colors, $5.25 
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2009. Colorful Italian pottery inkstand, 
$16.50. 2010. Cream colored flower 
vase, $2.25. 2011. Italian paper port- 


folio decorated with old map, $9.25. 
2012. Set of four pottery ashtrays, $3.50 


CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 


———— 


Bradley & Merrill 


November, 1923 


2013. This Quim- 

per pottery figurine 

makes a quaint 

lamp for a child's 
roon 


2014. An unusual black and gold metal 
lamp with Chinese red parchment shade, 
16" high, $30.50. 2015. Colored prints 
with harmonizing frames 18" x 13”, 
$15.50. 2016. Green or yellow bowl, $2.25 


2019. All rooms are enhanced 
by a nole of while. The vase 
above, a reproduction of clear 
white Bristol glass holds long- 
stemmed flowers, 10" high, $4.75 


DOR BAR LY 
SHH O PPE RS 


Directions for purchasing the 


gifts will be found on page 145 


Google 


HS 


2013. This amus- 
ing lamp made of a 
gaily colored figur- 
| ine is 12⁄4" high, 
| $15.50 


-- - 4 


2017. (Center) Reproduction of a charm- 
ing French walnut tray table, 28" high, 
top 10" x 15", $65.50. 2018. Pottery 
bowl in gray blue, turquoise, yellow, 
lavender or while is $2.50. 5" high 


comes a graceful glass vase, 


breakf 
a pi luresq 
birds 

$12.50. 


] 
d 


2020. For long stemmed flowers 


copy of an early American design 

with a raised pallern of grapes 
peta! hes BS A 

and leaves, 9” high, $3.2 


2021. A quaint Wedgwood 
ast set, cream colored with 
design of black 
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The GARDENER’S CALENDAR /or NOVEMBER 


U. P. HEDRICK 


The Chief in Research 
at the New York 
Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Mr. 
Hedrick has done nol- 
able work in plant 
breeding and has writ- 
len some very impor- 
tant monographs on 
many fruit varieties 


SAMUEL FRASER 


Mr. Frasers work 
with fruits has been 
chiefly along economic 
lines in connection 
with nursery manage- 
ment, growing and 
distribution, and with 
his splendid, energetic 
studies in marketing 
and transportation 


SUNDAY 


| MONDAY l 


TUESDAY 


| WEDNESDAY 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is planned as a re- 
minder for undertaking his various tasks in season. It is 
designed for an average season in the Middle States, but 
its suggestions should. fil the whole country, wilh few local 
exceptions, if it be remembered that for every one hundred 
miles north or south, garden operations will be retarded or 
advanced, as the case may be, from five to seven days 


4: Ill-kept 
gardens breed 
diseases and in- 
sects. Clean up 
all refuse and 
burn the stalks 
and other ma- 
terial likely to 
decay. Thor- 
oughly sterilize 
the ground by 
the application 
of lime or deep 
consistent 
trenching. 


11. Thereare 
a number of 
popular peren- 
nials which 
force well. 
Clumpsof core- 
opsis, bleeding 
heart, Shasta 
daisy, dicentra, 
etc., may be 
lifted, potted, 
andthenstored 
outside tori 
properly before 
forcing. 


18. House 
lants of all 
inds should be 

given a little 
extra care at 
this time. 
Sponge the fo- 
liage with soa; 
solution, scru 
the green scum 
off the pots and 
top - dress the 
soil in them 
with sheep 
manure. 


25. At this 
time all hard- 
wooded forcing 

lants such as 
ilacs, cherries, 
deutzia, wis- 
taria,etc., 
should be lifted 
from their 
places about 
the grounds 
and placed in 
tubs or boxes 
for winter forc- 
ing. 


This month it is a page of pomologists. Pomologists 
are men who occupy themselves with all the various 
problems which congern fruit, from its earliest propa- 
galion lo its final distribution, and there is litlle else in 
horticulture more fascinating or more practically im- 
portant to human welfare. The work of the six men 
shown here constitutes something which, now that it 
has been achieved, could scarcely be spared. Without 


5. Do not ne- 
glect to make 
successional 
sowings in the 
greenhouse of 
vegetablecrops 
such as beans, 
cauliflower, 
beets, carrots, 
lettuce, etc. 
The secret of 
success is sow- 
ing in small 
quantities and 
frequently. 


12.If you 
have not al- 
ready stored 
our root crops 
or the winter, 
they should be 
attended to at 
once. Burying 
them in 
trenches out- 
doors with the 
proper kind of 
protecting ma- 
terial is the 
ideal storage. 


6. Garden 
changes should 
be.made now 
beforethe 
ground is froz- 
en, to prevent 
settling and 
otherirregular- 
ities in the 
spring. Plants 
disturbed now 
are more likely 
to live than 
those moved in 
midwinter. 


13. Sweet 
peas sown now 
and properly 
protected over 
the winter will 

ive quality 
lowers next 
year. A frame 
made of boards 
and covered 
with manure 
after it is put 
in place will be 
an excellent 
protection. 


7. It is per- 
fectly safe to 
plant aspara- 
us in the fall 
provided you 
make some ef- 
fort to protect 
it, during the 
winter. Pull 
plenty of earth 
up over the 
plants and 
cover them well 
with decayed 
I manure, 


THURSDAY 


r. It is now 
time for all fall 
bulb plantings 
tọ be com- 
pleted. Always 
plant four 
times as deep 
as the diameter 
of the bulb, 
mound the 
earth up so as 
to shed water, 
and mulch the 
surface well 
with manure. 


FRIDAY 


2. It is not 
toolate tostart 
seeds of some 
of the more 
rapid - growing 
annuals in the 
greenhouse for 
winter flowers. 
Of these may 
be mentioned 
calliopsis, 
candytuft, rag- 
ged sailor and 
the ever popu- 
lar mignonette. 


8. Carnation 
lants should 
kept sup- 
ported and 
property dis- 
udded. Never 
allow the 
benches to ac- 
cumulate green 
mould. The 
surface of the 
ground should 
be kept stirred. 
T »p-dress with 
sneep manure. 


9. Thestraw- 
berry bed 
should be 
mulched with 
well-rotted 
manure; this 
not only pro- 
tects the plants 
but prevents 
the deteriora- 
tion of the soil. 
Straw to pro- 
tect them from 
the sun should 
be added. 


14. Celery 
must be kept 
banked proper- 
ly to protect 
the hearts of 
the plantsfrom 
damage by se- 
vere frost. In 
fact, it can be 
stored in 
trenches any 
time now for 
use during the - 
late fall and 
winter months. 


15. Goose- 
berries, cur- 
rants, raspber- 
ries and black- 
berries are sur- 
face rooters. A 
heavy winter 
mulch of ma- 
nure will build 
up the fertility 
ot the soil and 
help to protect 
the roots from 
damage by the 
frost. 


19. Primula, 
cyclamen, cin- 
eraria and 
other potted 
plants that are 
customarily 
growninframes 
may bebrought 
inside now. 
Frequent feed- 
ing with liquid 
manuresis very 
helpful to their 
continued suc- 
cess indoors. 


26. Low spots 
in the lawn or 
irregularitiesin 
thesurfacemay 
be top-dressed 
now to over- 
come these 
troubles. Use 
good soil, and 
when not more 
than 2 inches 
of it is applied 
the grass will 
come through 
all right. 


W. T. Macoun 


Prof. Macoun, 
Horticulturist of 
the Dominion De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture, is the 
outstanding figure 
in Canada in 
plant breeding, as 
well as in research 
into other phases 
of fruit growing 


20. Standard 
rosesareamong 
the hardest 
gardensubjects 
to protect. If 
strawedin they 
must have 
heavy stakesor 
they will be- 
come top- 
heavy. Laying 
thestems down 
and covering 
with earth is 
the best. 


27. Swect 
peas in the 
greenhouse 
should be fed 
freely with li- 

uid manures. 

he first flow- 
ers to appear 
should be 
pinched off to 
conserve the 
plants’ 
strength. Keep 
theatmosphere 
dry at night. 


21. Apples, 
pears and other 
stored fruit 
should be 
looked over oc- 
casionally for 
any decayed 
ones which 
would soon de- 
stroy others. 
When the fruit 
is wrapped sep- 
arately in soft 
paper this dan- 
ger is lessened. 


28. Boxwood 
and other ten- 
der evergreens 
should have 
their winter 
protections ap- 

lied now. Bur- 
ap covers that 
are supported 
so as not to 
come in actual 
contact with 


the plants are 
the best ma- 
terial for this. 


22. Youn 
fruit trees ha 
better be pro- 
tected now 
from the at- 
tacks of field- 
mice, rabbits 
and other ro- 
dents which 
girdle the 
trunks. Tarred 
burlap or paper 
collars placed 
above ground 
will help. 


29. Rhodo- 
dendrons 
should have 
their roots pro- 
tected by a 
heavy mulch of 
leaves or litter. 
Some branches 
of pines or 
other ever- 

reens thrust 
into the ground 
between — the 
plants will pre- 
vent sun-scald. 


He bids th' ill-natured Crab produce 
The gentle Apple's Winy Juice; 
The golden Fruit that worthy is 


Of Galatea's purple kiss; 


He does the savage Hawthorn teach 
To bear the Medlar and the Pear, 
He bids the rustik Plum to rear 
A noble Trunk and be a Peach, 
Ev'n Daphne's coyness he does mock, 
And weds the Cherry to her stock, 
Though she refus'd Apollo's suit; 
Even she, that chast and Virgin-Tree 
Now wonders at herself to see 
That she's a Mother made, and 
blushes in her fruit. 


ABRAHAM CowLey (1666) 


16. Tender 
roses and all 
tearosesshould - 
be strawed up 
now to protect 
them. Puttin, 
earth . aroun 
the bases of the 
plants helps 
shed water and 
will serve to 

rotect the 
ower part of 
the plant from 
damage. 


23. Freesias, 
French grown 
narcissus, carly 
lilies and 
bulbs of this 
type can be 
brought into a 
higher temper- 
ature now. 
After the buds 
show, free ap- 
pucdtions of 
iquid manure 
will benefit the 
roots. 


30. All orna- 
mented garden 
furniture, set- 
tees, etc., and 
all melon 
frames, bean 
poles, tomato 
trellises and 
such planting 
accessories, 
should now be 
stored away for 
winter. Paint 
those that re- 
quire it. 


G. H. POWELL 


The late Mr. 
Powell, the son of 
George T. Powell, 
a distinguished 
agriculturist, more 
than any other 
man was responsi- 
ble for the safe 
shipping of citrus 
fruits, a service of 
inestimable valuc 


SATURDAY 


3. Poinsettia, 
limes and other 
heat loving 
crops intended 
for Christmas 
bloom must be 
forced rapidly. 
A temperature 
of 75? or even 
80° when 
plenty of mois- 
ture is avail- 
able, will be 
beneficial to 
them. 


10. One of 
the hardest 
plants to pro- 
tect during cold 
weather is the 
French Globe 
artichoke. If 
covered too 
muchit decays, 
so use a frame 
to prevent the 
covering ma- 
terial from ac- 
tually resting 
on the plants. 


17. Manure 
for the garden 
should be pur- 
chased now. 
For garden 
purposes it im- 
proves greatly 
with age and 
handling, and 
it is always 
possible to get 
manure in the 
fall, while next 


spring is un- 
certain. 
24. Most 


smooth-barked 
trees and prac- 
tically all fruit 
trees are sub- 
ject to the at- 
tacks of San 

ose scale. 

hese trees 
should be 
sprayed with 
one of the sol- 
uble oil mix- 
tures which can 
be purchased. 


All things have 
Something 
more than 
barren use; 

There is a scent 
upon the 
briar, 

A tremulous 
splendorinthe 
autumn dews, 

Cold morns are 
fringed with 
firi 


e. 
ALEXANDER 
SMITH 


Mr. Powell’s efforts in the remedying of the trans- 
porlation of oranges, for example, there might still 
be the enormous waste which formerly bewildered 
the fruit growers. Without the energy devoted to the 
problems of marketing and distribution by Mr. Fraser, 
who is one of House & Garden’s valued contributors, 
there could hardly have been realized to the con- 
sumer the great benefits that have come of recent years 


Spencer A. BEACH 


The late Professor 
Beach of Iowa de- 
serves a place in the 
front rank of contem- 
porary American po- 
mologists. His “Ap- 
ples of New York" 
was a great concep- 
lion and has made a 
very valuable volume 


W. H. CHANDLER 
Now professor of po- 
mology at the Uni- 
versity of California, 
Mr. Chandler has 
made a name for him- 


self in his studies of 


orchard management 
methods, pruning, and 
many othéx ~ details 
of fruit production 
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- “Direct from ia” 


HE store that sells the Sampler sells also the ten separate 
packages represented in the Sampler. 

It sells the QUALITY GROUP of candies, Whitman's 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Standard Chocolates and other 
well-known assortments. 

It sells a variety of the other packages put up by Whitman's 
to suit every taste. 

It is a selected store, usually the leading drug store, and it is 
protected in the sale of Whitman's in order to enlist its whole- 
hearted co-operation in serving you these perfect candies in 
perfect condition. 

Such stores receive every package of Whitman's direct—not 
through a jobber. Frequent shipments are made them by express. 

They are pledged to care for Whitman's candies carefully 
and are deeply interested in your continued satisfaction with 
WHITMAN'S. 

There is such a store in nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, an almost perfect system of candy distribution, on a 
national scale. 

Any package of Whitman's that does not entirely please 
you, for any reason, will be taken back by either the Whitman 
` ð dealer or by the makers— 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


This booklet illustrates and describes 
the Whitman candies and packages. 
Helpful in selecting gifts and planning 
Christmas lists. A special service for 
Americans abroad and in the Army and 
Navy. Write for booklet. 


. Chocolates 


otis, Google 
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JOHNSON'S 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax occasionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and 
linoleum. It imparts a beautiful hard, dry, glass-like 
polish which will not show finger prints or collect dust and 
lint. Johnson’s Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and pro- 
tects—all in one operation. 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 Weighted Brush with Wax 
Applying Attachment and a 1 1b. (85c) can of Johnson's Polishing 

ax), you can easily keep your floors and linoleum like new. The 
Johnson Brush is a welcome back-saver—answering a three fold 
purpose. It spreads the wax evenly, polishes the wax easily and is 
an «deal floor duster. This Special Offer is good through dealers— 
or send $3.50 direct to us. (Price $4.00 West of the Rockies.) 


If so—you should have our book on Wood 
Finishing and Home Beautifying. It tells just 
what materials to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card—gives covering capacities, 
etc. Use Coupon Below. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give a 
prompt and expert answer to all questions on 
interior wood  finishing—without cost or 
obligation. 


- * * a 
: Book on Home Beautifying FREE : 
: S. C. JOHNSON & SON Dept. H.G.11, RACINE, WIS. * 
Ls (Canadian Factory— Brantford) a 
p “The Wood Finishing Authorities” : 
H Please send me free and postpaid your book on Wood Finishing = 
. and Home Beautifying. E : 
My EMRE M. E force ere xS eR reb eon : 
My Name) eoosusdé ian i ste t obiter s 


My Address 
City & State. akeas AI euis und vade ti LP Tg 
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The FURNITURE of rhe CHIPPENDALES 


(Continued from page 88) 


earlier types developed from 
Queen Anneand Dutch mod- 
els and adapted with such 
consummate skill that the 
name of Chippendale is 
better known than that of 
any other English cabinet- 
maker. 

These are the notewor- 
thy characteristics of Chip- 
pendale furniture: 

Construction: Solid and 
well built with good propor- 
tions and grace. Rectangu- 
lar in Chinese types. Curv- 
ing lines in chairs, and in f^ 
Íront and sides of chests of 
drawers—bombé. 

Ornament: Carving pre- 
eminent, bold and lavish, 
yet delicate and intricate; 
Gothic, Chinese, Georgian 
and French styles; acanthus leaf, fret 
work and fillets; the mouldings are archi- 
tecturally designed. Upholstery: Bro- 
cade, embroidery, leather. Mounts plain 
or open-work; elaborate ormolu on 
French models. 

Top: Slightly arched, straight, swan- 
neck pediment, scrolled; chairs bow- 
shaped or slightly curved, pointed in 
Gothic or Chinese. 

Back: Shaped to the body; openwork 
central splat is characteristic, whether 
flat or elaborately carved; Gothic or 
Chinese fret designs, ladder and “rib- 
band" back; triple chair-backed settees. 
Upholstered. 

Arm: Joins back at an angle, straight 
or shaped, canted—flared outward. 

Seat: Flat, occasionally dropped; 
square corners, tapering straight toward 
the back; large Dutch seat characteristic. 
Upholstered. 

Leg: The cabriole is characteristic but 
others are straight and square; tripod 
table leg. 

Foot: Claw and ball especially charac- 
teristic, term—spade, club, hoof, pad, 
splay, web, leaf, dolphin. 

Chippendale furniture seems to be as 
accepted a fact with our race as the Eng- 
lish fengule and subject to about as little 
change or danger of loss. We cannot yet 
improve on Chippendale. His furniture 
meets our requirements today as ade- 
quately as in the 18th Century. 

A Chippendale room gives us a sense 
of ease in our house. It has dignity and 
importance but lacks bom- 
bast or pretense. It is the 
furniture par excellence of 
English speaking peoples. 

The four photographs on 
page 88 show typical Chip- 
pendale pieces in the vari- 
ous “ manners” in which the 
Chippendales designed their 


A decorative key plate 


Silhouelle of a charac- 
teristic chair arm 


A carved tripod table 
support and legs 


A Chippendale 
carved chair leg 


furniture. The mahogany 
chair in the Chinese style 
dates from about 1755- 
1760. Its seat is of crimson 
brocade. Note the charac- 
teristic broad splat in the 
back in fret work design; 
the characteristic bowed 
top varied by curves sug- 
gestive of Chinese style; the 
arm canted—leaning out- 
ward, ornamented with elab- 
orated fret work giving 
added support. The straight 
l leg is carved to simulate 
‘ rods bound together at in- 
tervals. It also has the 
characteristic block foot, 
carved with a geometrical 
design. 

The mahogany secretary 
bookcase, 1760 to 1799, is in 
Chippendale’s later style, approaching 
that of the early Sheraton models. Note 
the beautifully carved top with the vase 
ornament, swags and pendants; the design 
of the glass doors; the fine carving on the 
corners of the lower section; and the char- 
acteristic bracket feet. 

Another type of chair is the one with 
the ribbon back. It dates from the 18th 
Century. Chippendale’s “ribband-back” 
chairs were his especial pride. The carv- 
ing on this chair is superb. The broad 
splat in the back is worked in a bow-knot 
of ribbon with streamers and carved 
scrolls with acanthus leaf motifs. The 
carving on the seat rail is very fine. The 
legs represent a lizard-like animal ending 
in a dolphin’s head for the front feet. The 
back feet are decorated with an acanthus 
leaf design. 

Still another example of the Chippen- 
dale taste is found in the mahogany side- 
table, dating about 1730 to 1750, in the 
so-called Irish Chippendale style, a style 
thought to have been in use before the 
time of Chippendale. Note the very wide 
drop of the apron below the table top with 
the scrolled acanthus leaf carving on a 
delicate latticed background. This table 
is especially fine. In his books Chippen- 
dale gives a great variety of table designs, 
side-tables being a feature, with carved 
swags and highly ornamental legs and 
supports. Such highly ornamented pieces 
should be kept in good company, with 
others highly ornamented, lest they ap- 
pear too ornate in the average room. In 
fact, that is true of most of 
the Chippendale designs. 
They appear to better ad- 
vantage when the room is 
carried out in its entirety 
in pieces of equal taste and 
design. 

Increacing a Chippendale 

(Continued on page 96) 


A leaf scroll table foot 


A typical Chippendale 
canted arm 
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1923—The 1ooth Year of Brambach Quality 


The same spirit of 
artistry which act- 
uated Franz Brambach 
in /823 lives today 
in the maker of the 
Brambach Baby Grand 


A Superb Furnishing for Tasteful 


Homes and a Master Instrument as Well 


We more appropriate piano for the choice of discriminating musicians. 
the tastefully appointed homethan You may enjoy the delight of owning 

the Brambach Baby Grand? In design — 4 grand piano of distinction even 
and finish it has that tone of quiet re- — though your house or apartment be 
straint which gives the final touch of small; for the Brambach Baby Grand 
beauty to any beautiful room. “occupies no more space, and costs no 
But the Brambach Baby Grand is more more, than a high-grade upright piano. 
than a delight to the eye; its wonder- The Brambach is sold by leading deal- 
ful tonal qualities and quick respon- ^ ers everywhere. There is one in your 
siveness satisfy the most intensedesire vicinity who will take pleasure in 
for self-expression, and have made it demonstrating its marvelous qualities. 


At your request, we will gladly send you an interesting Brochure, 
- and a paper pattern. showing the small space required. 


BRAMBAC 


BABY GRAND ~~635 “p 


THE BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 
New York City 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively 


Fill in and mail this coupon. 
BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
645 West 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pattern showing size 


of the Brambach Baby Grand. 


‘Riddle 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 


Residence in Columbus, Ohio, 
equipped throughout with 
Riddle Decorative Lighting Fitments 


In building a new home the selection 
of the lighting equipment is usually left 
to the last, and too frequently the need 
of “economizing” is felt. But is there 
any real economy in inferior and inartis- 
tic lighting fixtures? Is it not wise to 
provide definitely in your building plans 
for an appropriate lighting installation, 
setting aside a suitable amount therefor? 
Beautiful lighting adds the final touch to 
the home. ‘There is no need to spend ex- 
travagantly. Riddle Fitments, now be- 
ing chosen for so many of the better 
homes, are individual in design and dec- 
oration, and yet an entire installation 
may be made at moderate expense. And, 
because the finish never deteriorates, they 
are a permanent investment. Booklet 
illustrated in colors, and details of our 
planning service for home builders, sent 
on request. 


z 
THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY 
213B RIDDLE BUILDING 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The FURNITURE of the CHIPPENDALES 


(Continued from page 94) 


type of room it will be remembered that 
the background architecture of the room 
was in the classical taste we associate with 
Georgian work, but this classicism mani- 
fested itself in the furniture only in those 
pieces which were made architectural fea- 
tures—bookshelves, large presses and 
such. The arrangement of the furniture 
was formally dignified, each piece having 
its appointed place. Silk was used both 
for curtains and for draping the walls. 
Tapestry panels are found both on the 
walls and on the furniture. Silk damask 
was the favorite upholstery fabric. On 
the floors were laid large squares of car- 
pet. By the middle of the 18th Century 
wall papers had become a favorite method 
of covering the walls, especially Chinese 
painted papers, which formed an excellent 
background in Chinese Chippendale. 

The Chippendale style includes a great 
variety of subjects—chairs of various 
types, tables, both card and dining tables, 
writing tables and bureaus, bookcases and 
beds. The dining tables of this era were 
usually made in sets of two or more, each 
having sides that let down. These put 


Orleans, a house which seems a forerunner 
of better times in architecture. It lies at 
the end of a short street, a cul-de-sac, 
leading off one of the city’s most fashion- 
able residential thoroughfares. From 
the avenue one can see its soft pink stucco 
walls and its purplish-gray slate roof 
above a row of large palm trees which 
grow before the door. It is almost hidden 
by the verdure around it. 

The French Quarter offers wonderful 
material in ideas, and the house has been 
| built accordingly. The architects made a 
study of the old dwellings of the Vieux 
Carré and evolved this house therefrom 
by combining some features with those of 
the typical Spanish house. And, like the 
buildings of the old quarter, this new 
house is one of distinct and definite per- 
sonality, and it is eminently suited to the 
semi-tropical climate of Louisiana. The 
house is placed directly on the street line 
to give it a garden space as large as possi- 
ble. The garden, set against the house, is 
surrounded on three sides by a high wall, 
and is planted with large trees and shrub- 
bery, thus receiving absolute privacy. 
| In looking out from the windows of the 
house, one gets no hint of a surrounding 
city. 

The center of the garden is an open 
| lawn, irregularly oval in shape. The 
| planting carries out the tropical effect of 
the house, there being large clumps of 
banana trees, oleanders, Spanish daggers, 
and century plants, There are roses, too, 
and jasmine and honeysuckle—a typical 
Southern garden, fragrant and beautiful. 

The building is of a soft pink stucco, 
and it is covered with a roof of a sort of 
mauve slate. The coloring recalls Italy, 
| and it recalls, too, the French Quarter of 

the old New Orleans where houses were 

tinted in vivid colors. It is almost 
screened from the street by a row of large 
| palm trees growing along the sidewalk. 

One enters through a door of grilled iron 
work. There is a square entry, paved 
with flagstones. The house forms two 
sides of the square, but the third is an 
open arch which gives into a small court- 
yard where banana trees grow amid a 
tangled mass of green shrubbery and flow- 
ers. From the entry one looks across this 
court to the garage, also of pink stucco 
and quite a charming little building in it- 
self, with its heavy batten doors of soft 
green, and its sloping roof, half buried in 
the tops of palm trees. 

The main door of the house opens into 
| & short hall which is parallel with the 


IIVE 


.was usual 


together made a long table accommodat- 
ing many guests. Fine boards of mahog- 
any were selected for the top. The tip 
tables on tripod stands were very popular 
in this era. When not in use these tables 
were set against the wall. 

The bookcases of the period were im- 
posing affairs, sometimes with glass pan- 
eled doors, with shelves above and cup- 
boards below. Hanging book shelves, now 
so much the vogue, were designed and 
made by Chippendale. Many of them 
were in the Chinese manner and were de- 
signed to hold a few books, a clock, or a 
piece or two of ornamental china. 

Extreme beauty characterized the 
beds, four-poster, of course. The cornice 

jm quite ornate, the poster 
carved and polished, a head board but no 
foot board. Valances, testers and such 
draperies were used. 

Among the illustrations will be noted 
some furniture mounts. These brasses 
show pierced decorative back plates, 
small escutcheons and simple drop han- 
dles. 

Mr. AND Mrs. G. GLEN GOULD 


A BREATH FROM THE VIEUX CARRÉ 


(Continued from page 12) 


street outside, and in which the stairs 
rise to the second story. These stairs 
have a hand rail of wrought iron, very sim- 
ple and austere in design. From this hall 
are doors leading into the main sitting 
room, and into the service quarters. 

The drawing room, or main sitting 
room, is rectangular, with dimensions 
twenty by thirty feet or approximately 
that. It is one step lower t. the hall, 
and the floor is paved with very beautiful 
flagstones taken from an old house in the 
Vieux Carré; they are soft mauve in color 
and have been worn smooth by the tread 
of the many feet which have passed over 
them for more than a century. 

The side of the sitting room opposite 
the door has three large French windows 
which open directly onto the garden. 
One end of the room is completely covered 
with built-in bookshelves, filled with rare 
old books. There are doors at each end of 
the bookshelves, one opening into the 
dining room, the other into a loggia, 
paved like the sitting room with flag- 
stones. The fourth side of the room has a 
large open fireplace, set flush with the 
wall, and flanked on either side by case- 
ment windows opening into the courtyard 
already described. 

The room is fascinating in color. It is 
all subdued and perfectly blended. The 
walls are of a soft gray plaster, as they 
are throughout the house, and the wood- 
work is dull oak. The floor is that pecu- 
liar purplish color which only old stone 
can give, and the draperies are dull in 
tone. By day the room is flooded with 
sunlight, and by night it is lighted by 
candles and electric lights concealed 
behind soft parchment shades. The room 
is severe in furnishing, but comfortable. 
A wide, deep sofa of soft mulberry color 
stands against the wall opposite the 
windows; another large sofa is near the 
fireplace. Old Spanish chairs, covered 
with tooled and gilded leather, stand 
about; and beneath a window there is a 
large early r8th Century chest, richly 
carved, and surmounted by a quaint old 
painted wooden statue of a saint, and two 
dull brass candlesticks. 

The dining room, which is reached by 
going up one step, is equally charming, 
with its quaint old Welsh dresser, its 
pewter, and its old dishes in rich colors. 
One whole side is of glass and opens upon 
the loggia which, in turn, overlooks the 
garden. Seated at the dining table, one 
looks out, through Spanish arches, into a 
riot of tropical foliage. 
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THE NEW V-63 SUBURBAN 


Expect Great Things! 


The moment you see this New V-63 Cadillac you 
instinctively expect surpassing performance. 


And when you drive and ride in the car, your frst 
impression becomes positive conviction. 


You discover that Cadillac riding ease has taken on 
a new meaning; that driving is a subconscious func- 
tion, so effortless that you are left free to relax and 
enjoy; that safety is vitally advanced by Cadillac 
Four Wheel Brakes. 


But even these remarkable refinements are over- 


shadowed by the performance of the new harmonized 
and balanced V-Type eight-cylinder engine. 


You are immediately conscious of great power and 
speed, and because of new principles of design the car's 
flight is virtually the only hint of the motor's presence. 


All is quietness and smooth travel; there is nothing 
to detract from enjoyment of a motoring experience 
which you know is without precedent or parallel. 


To see the New Cadillac is to expect great things; to 
drive and ride in it is to have those expectations 


splendidly realized. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


COMPA NY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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"Danersb Early American 
FURNITURE 


represented by such groups as the Pendleton, 
Danbury, Glastonbury and Salem 


Lovers of fine furniture and beautiful 
homesare moreand more using Danersk 
Early American furniture in their rooms. 
Whether separate pieces such as the Ply- 
mouth Cupboard or the Heath Wing 
Chair— or, complete Danersk Groups 
—there is a satisfaction that only the 
possession of lovely furniture, authentic 
in its traditions of design, can give. — 
Among the groups reflecting this 
spirit that have been brought out 
recently are the Salem, Glastonbury, 
Pendleton, and Danbury groups. The 
Danersk Salem Bed is a definite con- 
tribution to furniture design. The head- 
board has the quaint wings found on 
an old-time Pilgrim Settle, and the bed- 
table, which fastens to either side of 
the bed with ease, is a new departure, 
based on old traditions; it is of “butter- 
fly" type with a drop-leaf. 
The Pendleton Group is 
a small collection of veri- 
table treasures—all of old 
maple and white walnut, 
finished in the rare tones 
of old meerschaum with a 


Danersk Glastonbury Bed 


The dressing table and 
stool are from the Pen- 
dleton Group. Tables, 
chairs, an. 
are various pieces from 


tbe Danbury Group 


running frieze of blue, decorated as 
though inlaid. 

Pieces from the Danbury Group are 
suitable for either living room or dining 
room. The Danbury Cupboard is after 
an original Early American Cupboard, 
made in Connecticut. The pegged joints 
and beautiful amber tones are preserved 
in the Danersk model. The Danbury 
Butterfly table, when open, may be used 
as an addition to the side-draw dining 
table. 

The Glastonbury Group is authentic 
in detail of design. The mahogany posts 
of the bed are delicately fluted and 
carved in the leaf design ; ilie headboard 
is of choicest curly maple, toned with 
a mellow glow that is in complete har- 
mony with the mahogany posts. 

Comprehensive selections of these 

and other Early American, 
as well as decorative groups, 
may be seen at our sales- 
rooms in New York City 
and Chicago. Call now. 
Decorators and their clients 
always welcome. 


cupboard 


Danersk Salem Bed 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 


315 Michigan Avenue, North, Chicago 
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COLLECTING PORTRAIT CHINA 


(Continued from page 68) 


to set before the young at table. 

After the War of 1812 there was no 
question in European minds but that the 
young American Republic was firmly es- 
tablished. England, late enemy though 
she had been, found praise, after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, for the naval exploits 
of the vigorous new nation. England also 
was quick to see the advantage of extend- 
ing commercial relations with America 
and the English manufacturers of pottery 
who, through the Colonial i st- 
Revolution period, had long enjoyed the 
patronage of Americans, sought by every 
means in their power to strengthen the 
market for their wares across the Atlan- 
tic. It seems a bit strange to us that one 
of the means chosen of interesting Ameri- 
can buyers of pottery and porcelain 
could have been that of employing as 
keramic decorations views, incidents and 
portraits of historic import connected 
with the two wars in which their own 
country had suffered such signal defeat. 
However it must be remarked that the 
Englishman has ever found himself able 
to recognize and express admiration for 
true heroism, and such exploits as those 
of Bainbridge, Decatur, Preble, Perry, 
Hull, Pike, and Macdonough. Indeed not 
only was blood thicker than water, and ra- 
cial kinship deeper than the sea which 
separated the new world from the old, but 
such incidents were not to be forgotten as 
that of Captain Macdonough, victor of the 
Battle of Champlain, who returned their 
swords to his defeated adversaries with 
the famous speech: ‘Gentlemen, your 
gallant conduct makes you worthy of 
your weapons. Return them to their scab- 
bards.” 

Howbeit, the potters of Liverpool and 
the potters of Staffordshire were soon 
producing quantities of historical “china ” 
of definite American appeal. Portraits of 
Penn, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, Clinton, Harrison, Jackson, Clay 
and others came to be placed on plates, 
platters, plaques, dishes, and all sorts of 
pieces. Nor was Lafayette overlooked, 
since he was regarded as almost American, 
surely America’s noblest foster-son. 

The black transfer printed yellowish 
wares of Liverpool set the pace, and the 
blue Staffordshire wares quickly followed. 
Enoch Wood, Stevenson, Clews, Phillips, 


Tams and other well-known potters 
turned attention to the increasing demand 
for historical portrait, scene and view 
plates and other keramic forms. Natur- 
ally the early Colonial incidents furnished 
subjects for their artists. We have for in- 
stance, a landing of the Pilgrims plate 
from Enoch Wood’s pottery, showing 
young John Alden stepping foot on 
Plymouth Rock and being welcomed by 
the Indian chiefs, Samoset, and Squanto. 
A scroll and eagle border with four car- 
touches, two of which contain inscription, 
surrounds the scene. The portraits are, of 
course, fictitious, and do not claim to be 
otherwise. Thomas Green's * William 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians" plate 
and his Treaty platter (different examples 
of which show the scene in variations) 
portray Penn as his painted portrait 
shows him in feature. This Penn subject 
appears to have been the only one which 
Green turned out. 

One might make a large collection of 
old china decorated with portraits of 
Washington, portraits imaginary in some 
instances, but for the most part after the 
well-known types painted by Gilbert 
Stuart, Trumbull, Savage and Peale. So 
great was Washington's fame early in the 
19th Century that even the Oriental pot- 
ters of China sent to Europe and America 
keramic pieces decorated with portraits 
of Washington, though highly imagina- 
tive ones depicting the Pater Patriae in 
queue and mandarin garb! The Italian 
maiolica potters and those of France and 
Holland also produced Washington plates 
of interest to the collector of historical 
china. There were, in all probability, 
more Washington portrait plates made 
by the European potters than plates oí 
all other American portrait subjects put 
together. Black printed Liverpool Wash- 
ington subjects and the rich deep blue 
Staffordshire Washington plates are the 
most sought by collectors holding the 
hobby of portrait plate collecting. 

Laíayette is so close to the hearts of 
Americans that Lafayette plates were 
produced in abundance. Lafayette's visit 
to America in 1824 was in the nature of a 
prolonged triumphal sojourn. He was the 
idol of Americans, feted everywhere, the 
guest of a grateful and unforgetful nation. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Packard Single-Eight is the 
literal embodiment of the ulti- 
mate degree of fine motoring. 


Principles never before applied 


to a motor car have made pos 
sible a luxury of riding, con- 
trol, and performance beyond 


anything heretofore recorded. 


It is significant that this great 
undertaking was in the hands of 
Packard engineers. In the minds 
of American motoriststhisestab- 
lishes, once and for all, the high 


character of the achievement. 
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But, naturally, an advance into 
the higher realms of motoring so 
pronounced and unprecedent- 
ed is difficult to describe. It is 
best understood only after you 
have had the unique experience 
of riding in the Single-Eight. 


Packard Single-Eight Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed 
Packard Single-Six Furnished in Eleven Popular Body Types, Open and Enclosed 


KENSINGTON FURNITURE | 


Early 17th Century English Oak Court-Cupboard, 
by Kensington 


With characteristic tenacity the English crafts- 
man clung for a long period to the traditions 
fostered by the guilds in Gothic times. Even in 
the 17th Century his work possessed an ex- 
traordinary individuality, and it is this quality, 
combined with great “livableness,” that gives 
to English furniture of this period its enduring 
hold on the public fancy. 

Because of the old-time hand processes of the 
Kensington craftsmen, Kensington reproductions 
of this furniture retain the character and the 
decorative quality that are the charm of the old 
work. 

Kensington Furniture is made 


in all the decorative styles ap- 
propriate for American homes. 


The purchase of Ken- Write for illustrated 
sington Furniture may booklet H and pam- 
be arranged through phlet, "How Ken- 
your decorator or sington Furniture 


furniture dealer. May Be Purchased.” 


AA 


KENSINGTON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Street 
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The English potters did not overlook this 
golden opportunity to perpetuate Lafay- 
ette's progress by means of Lafayette 
plates and American purses were more 
than ready to buy everything of the sort 
which the American merchants imported. 
One may recall that when Lafayette vis- 
ited West Point a platter of Staffordshire 
blue, bearing as its decoration a View of 
West Point, was placed on his table. 
Before leaving America Lafayette had 
visited towns and cities in some twenty- 
four states in the Union, but it is not re- 
corded that any of them adorned their 
festive tables with plates projecting their 
hero's physiognomy, although it is more 
than probable that Washington and 
Franklin and other American hero por- 
trait plates adorned the tables which 
Lafayette honored. 

Coincident with Lafayette’s visit was 
the opening of the Erie Canal, and be- 
tween the Lafayette receptions and the 
Erie Canal celebrations hospitable and 
ingenious America found herself almost 
entirely given up to holiday doings. What 
the Staffordshire potters did for Lafay- 
ette's fame they also did for the Erie 
Canal's. Immediately plates with Canal 
scenes and portraits of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lafayette and Clinton in goodly 
companionship appeared in the cargoes 
of merchant ships from England and need- 
less to say they sold like hot cakes. One 
of the most interesting of the Canal plates 
is the Clinton “eulogy” plate bearing 
the following inscription: “The Grand 
Erie Canal, a splendid monument of the 
enterprise and resources of the State of 
New York, indebted for its early com- 
mencement and rdpid completion to the 
active energies, preéminent talents and 
enlightened policy of De Witt Clinton, 
late Governor of the State.” These 
plates can hardly have appeared on the 
tables of those of Clinton’s contempo- 
raries who insisted that the Canal was 
nothing more than a big ditch which 
would be filled with the tears of posterity! 


One of the most interesting plates to bear 
Clinton’s portrait is that from R. Steven- 
son and William’s pottery. This is deco- 
rated with a fine view of St. Paul’s Chapel. 

The Log Cabin Campaign of 1840 
again furnished the Staffordshire potter 
with an inspiration. John Tams soon 
brought out his William Henry Harrison 
plate and his Henry Clay plate. Thence 
onward souvenir portrait plates of Eng- 
lish and American manufacture as well 
maintained a widespread popularity. 

Among the later-day souvenir portrait 
plates with American subjects are those of 
presidential candidates, of presidents, 
statesmen, literary and other celebrities. 
We have Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley, 
and Roosevelt plates among others. 
Then there is a very interesting William 
Penn portrait plate made by the Mercer 
Pottery Company in rgor, for the Penn- 
sylvania Society of New York. Following 
the Spanish War many potters brought 
forth portrait plates depicting American 
heroes, and here it should be recorded 
that a plate was then issued to commem- 
orate the memory of the unknown sol- 
diers who had fallen in battle. 

The collector of old china who turns 
attention to such an inviting special field 
as portrait plates will be well rewarded by 
the pleasure derived from a hobby of the 
sort. The literature of the old Stafford- 
shire wares is rich in allusion to plates 
with American portraits, and such ks 
as Barber’s “Anglo-American Pottery”, 
N. Hudson Moore’s “The Old China 
Book", Prime’s “Pottery and Porce- 
lain", W. P. Jervis’s “A Pottery Primer”, 
S. Shaw’s “History of Staffordshire Pot- 
teries”, Arthur Hayden's “Chats on Old 
Earthenwate" give much detailed infor- 
mation which the collector will wish to 
consult. Although historical plates of the 
finer sort are by no means common, they 
are still to be had and the collector turn- 
ing to them now for the first time may still 
hope to gather a sufficient number with- 
out undue discouragement. 


THE TRADITION OF KIRMAN RUGS 


(Continued from page 87) 


order to mitigate this hardness, a feature 
which is shared by no other Eastern rug. 
For all its hardness and durability the 
Kirman is not heavy in weight: no rug is 
more prized, but as the making is ex- 
tremely tedious and slow, the cost is 
necessarily high. 

Of the most ancient Kirman fabrics, 
but few have survived to show the 
terns and colors of the early chef d' 
œuvres. These lovely pieces were nearly 
all made for the South Persian Mosques, 
and it is only within comparatively recent 
years that specimens have reached Europe 
at all. Even the tattered fragments, for 
which dealers in the Constantinople 
bazaars used to ask such exorbitant 
prices, are no more to be had. Still from 
what has been saved and collected, a good 
idea of the patterns can be formed. As in 
most Persian rugs the flowery devices 
prevail; but the Kirman designer has none 
of the Arab scruples about reproducing 
living forms. Birds, animals, even human 
beings, are incorporated in many of the 
rugs and carpets. One curious fragment of 
high antiquity has a red field dotted over 
with the detached heads of all manner of 
beasts, cut off at the neck, and ending in 
a coraet. The Tree of Life appears with 
fruit of various kinds hanging from the 
branches, and the small birds in the 
border each full of symbolic meanings. 
The Knop and flower pattern is seen, and 
there are representations of native 
Persian flowers: violet, anemone, pink, 
crocus, sunflower, cypress, and rose, above 
all the rose. 


About the year 1600 the idea was intro- 
duced (probably from India) of enclosing 
the flower devices in a kind of arabesque 
framework, repeated regularly all over 
the field. The Kirmar. designer took very 
kindly to this frame, but as time went on 
its elaborate ornateness decreased and 
settled down, towards the end of the 17th 


- Century, into a rhomboidal square more 


or less adorned. This framework, in one 
form or another, appears in a great many 
Kirmans of various periods. Sometimes 
immensely elongated and serrated leaí- 
forms are used to surround the little 
flower-devices, and except on the Kirmans 
these long pointed leaf shapes are rarely 
seen. 

Passing by almost imperceptible de- 
grees the rugs of ancient Kirman lead on 
to and blend with those of more recent 
date and, as ever, we find the rose para- 
mount among flowers. In Kirman roses 
flourish, they are cultivated for attar, 
and have always been woven into the rugs 
and carpets. Cne typical Kirman design 
consists of a massed arrangement of red 
roses drawn in perspective with such 
minute attention to nature's detail that 
one cannot call them “conventional” in 
the sense of most Persian flower drawing. 
'The curved petals are shaded, each blos- 
som, every stem, stands out in relief in a 
way that is rarely seen elsewhere. These 
red roses are arranged as bouquets, in 
gorgeous blue vases of antique shape. 
'Two or three full blown blossoms stand 
upright on their long stems, set about with 

ah on page 102) 
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KIRMAN STUDY 


. . . this weaver's dream which has been 
twenty-five years upon the loom of thought” 


ANY of the highest grade rugs that 

are made in America are copies in 

design and color of fine Oriental rugs. 

Bengal-Oriental rugs go a step further; 

they not only reproduce color and design 

but they actually reproduce the fabric of 

the Oriental—both in texture and in the 
art of seamless weaving. 


Woven from Imported Oriental W ool 


Every Bengal-Oriental rug bears a trade mark label, 
( woven in three colors on black satin) which contains 
the Oriental name of the rug from which it was re- 
produced. 


Look for this label sewn on the back of every Bengal 
Oriental rug. 


Write for 
* BACKGROUNDS OF ORIENTAL Beauty " 
by Alice Van. Leer Carrick 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO, Inc. 


16-18 WEST 39TH STREET :: : : New YORK 
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KIRMAN RUGS 


(Continued from page 100) 


pale green leaves, and a few delicately 
drawn buds droop over the edge; some- 
times the stiff and starlike henna flowers 
help out the arrangement. Rows of these 
bouquets in their vases are repeated over 
the field, the number varying according 
to the size of the piece and each group, 
though apparently alike, shows on 
scrutiny some tiny subtle variation of 
ornament and tone. Little of the ground 
shows through the close massing of the 
flowers; this is a characteristic of some 
ancient Kirmans but the shading and the 
arrangement marks a later period. Still 
later came a medallion figure, placed near 
the center of the field, with flowers inter- 
twined; this now comes chiefly from the 
pov ince of Irak-Ajemi. It is popular but 

ess distinctively characteristic of Kirman 
than the vase and bouquets. Borders are 
almost invariably floral; little red roses 
with a wealth of foliage and stem nearly 
always appear; the plain stripe, but 
seldom. Five stripes, as a rule, go to the 
border, with the chief one just double the 
width of any other. 

In tone and color the general effect of a 


Kirman is soft, delicate and light. Grays 
and soft ivory tints predominate. The 
reds are rosy in hue, the blues, fawns, and 
yellows are never crude. Greens are pale; 
a dark green is rare in a Kirman and the 
peculiar brownish-violet that occasionally 
appears is most probably the famous 
Armenian Kirmaz color. 

The fine rugs, with their delicate 
coloring, accord well with 18th Century 
styles in furniture and decoration. They 
are charming in rooms of the Adam type 
and with decorations of the Louis XVI 
period. Where old oak prevails the Kir- 
mans would be rather overwhelmed; they 
would be misplaced with the “quaint” 
and cottagey or the ultra-modern fashions. 
Satinwood, fine mahogany, and Queen 
Anne Walnut, with Cresend China and 
Sheffield plate for ornament, and beautiful 
brocades rather than chintz and cretonne, 
willow patter, or “‘peasant-work” for 
surroundings. 


Norte: This is the second of a series of 
articles on Oriental rugs by Mr. Wolfe. 
In December he will consider Bokharas. 
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supply, and so they are placed in the 
en, or “off” it, in an alcove. 

Not for a moment are we frowning 
down on the pantry; we like the pantry 
and would have one if space permitted 
and service was in right proportion. We 


' are only going to give you our observa- 


tions on this subject. 


THE BREAKFAST ALCOVE 


The first thing that we notice in new 
small houses is the breakfast alcove. This 
is either in what looks like the pantry or 
in a part of the kitchen made a little 
larger to accommodate the alcove, which 
in early days would have housed the 
pantry, plus the sink and other expensive 
accessories. 

This breakfast alcove is born of the lack 
of human service in the house. It saves 
trips back and forth for the lady of the 
house or the maid of all work. Here 
breakfast and lunch can be served with 
the minimum of peripatetics. Of course, 
were it not for the kitchen aids, this break- 
fast alcove would be impossible. 

For example: were it necessary to use 
the old-style hideous iron sink, the hot 
and early types of coal stove, the annoy- 
ing and ugly old methods of cookery, 
breakfast and lunch in the kitchen alcove 
would be untempting and impossible. 
But now with the white enamel kitchen, 
white enamel tables and little white 
enamel benches which close up against 
the wall, as do the tables, too, in these 
little spaces there is much charm in the 
layout. With two or more electric outlets 
placed near the table, lunch and break- 
fast can be prepared without using the 
big stove, the cookery being accomplished 
with the electric percolator, the electric 
waffle iron, the electric grid, and the elec- 
tric table range. 

Unless you have sufficient electric out- 
lets for this breakfast alcove, you will not 
be getting the maximum comfort. For 


should you put more than two heating de- to 


viceson the same wire you will surely have 
a blow-out or some such inconvenience. 

In many houses, the space that used 
to be the pantry, still remains in pantry 
shape and yet does not serve for pantry. 
In this case the pantry is a closed space 
for keeping the better dishes and serves at 
the same time as a breakfast and lunch 
room! Here the folding table and little 
folding benches are in one end—usually 
in the window end, and here the family 
eat their informal meals, dining at night 
in the dining room. This room is usually 


situated between the dining room and the 
kitchen. In every way it bears the car 
marks of the old room, only it lacks a sink 
or washstand. 

A friend of ours has the sinkless ex- 
pantry fitted up for a summer porch! The 
room has the prehistoric location between 
the dining room and the kitchen büt, 
being doorless on one side, there is hung a 
curtain which fits in appropriately with 
porch wicker furniture painted in green. 
The walls of this room are in gray, very 
pearlish, and the trim and wainscot are 
white. Although the room is only supped 
in by the little boy, there is a charming 

overhead fixture very much in style of a 
lantern of olden time. The cupboards 
have pretty china in them, which makes 
the room cosy and livable. 


SEPARATING THE SUPPLIES 

In other pantryless homes we have 
noted the pantry without the sink, but 
housing a small refrigerator, shelves and 
closets. In this case food could be kept 
apart for immediate use from the general 
supply; also food could be put in this. little 

reirigerator for the after theater or “ mo- 
vie” collation. 

Where the ice box is kept outside or 
down in the cellar, you can readily see the 
convenience that this ex-pantry refriger- 
ator could prove. Many a time you forego 
a nice collation at night and go to bed 
hungry because you don't want to go to 
the cellar or in the dark by-way oí the 
kitchen. Yet were there electric switches 
enough through the house the question of 
the fear of the dark and of stubbing one's 
toes or of ruining one's evening dress 
would be eliminated. 

Another real reason for the kitchen 
alcove and the passing of the pantry is 
that manufacturers, as was hinted above, 
have contrived to make the kitchen one 
of the most refreshing rooms in the house, 
less formal than the dining room, easier 
“pick up" afterwards and altogether 
jolly. 

The white enamel stoves, for example, 
electric, coal or gas, or oil, come to mean 
ease and coolness! These stoves have 
taken the heat thought out of the kitchen. 
Then, too, the kitchen is ventilated as no 
other room is ventilated. The very stove 
while heating forces air into certain cur- 
rents and, when the electric ventilators 
are used, the kitchen becomes like unto the 
beach, breezy, sunny and comfortable! 

There is, too, in the modern kitchen 

(Continued on page 104) 
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LINCOLN PRESTIGE 


The respect the Lincoln enjoys among 
owners of fine cars is based on no single 
phase of excellence. Impressive as are its 
several qualities, these alone could not sufh- 
ciently account for the universally high 
estimation in which this car is held. 


This esteem goes beyond the technical 
excellence of the car itself, striking as that 
excellence is. It is deeper than any appre- 
ciation for beauty of line and luxury of 
appointment could make it. 


It goes, in fact, down to the bed rock of 
unshaken confidence in the organization 
behind the Lincoln—of firm conviction that 
the vast resources available for the purpose 
are sincerely devoted to making and keeping 
this car the finest it is possible to build. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


USER 


The Town Car 
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“Wentworth” Pieces 
for 


Distinguished Homes ` 


IVE to your home richness—charac- 

ter—the indefinable atmosphere of 
taste—and you satisfy the finer instincts 
of your family. Add to that — comfort — 
and you have accomplished the supreme 
ambition of a true home-maker. 


The “Wentworth” Pieces will help you 
to do both. 


Sofa and chairs have each been de- 
signed to yield the utmost in luxurious 
comfort. They are of Berkey & Gay's 
famous “Resthaven’” quality. Each is full- 
sized, their down-filled cushions inviting 
to hours of languorous ease. Yet, so skill- 
fully has the designer wrought, that the 
aristocraticsilhouette, thegraceful, sweep- 
ing lines, have a lightness and elegance 
that are supremely decorative. 


And this dual charm of beauty and com- 
fort is an abiding one, for in construction, 
*Resthaven" specifications insure endur- 
ingservice. Oil-tempered steel springs, spe- 
cially anchored — the finest stretch-proof 
webbing— imported Italian twine—curled- 
hair filling, each hair a miniature spring— 
channeled, dust-proof cushions, which can- 
not become unshapely —all these make for 
a lasting worth. The tapestry coverings, 
with their restrained French motif were spe- 
cially woven for the “Wentworth” Group. 

The occasional table, in its graceful lines, its har- 
monizing of richly figured walnut with acacia burl, 
and ebonized stripings, is after the manner of Sher- 
aton. [ts convenient shelf and height will especially 
appeal to the practical minded. 

Furniture of such high quality and charm of line 
is rare enough. But the moderate pricing makes the 
“Wentworth” Group a truly exceptional value. At 
the following uniform prices, to which your Berkey 
& Gay merchant will add only freight costs from 
Grand Rapids, it is available for every cultured 
American howe, 


Sofa . . .$265.00 Table . . 
Chair. . . 135.00 Stool . . . 


A Brochure, illustrating and describing the “Went- 
worth” Pieces, together with name of your nearest 
Berkey 3 Gay merchant will be sent on request. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
444 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


. $27.50 
10.50 


Berkey & Gay 


This shop-mark is inset in 
every Berkey & Gay pro- 
duction. It is the custom- 
er's protection when buy- 
ing and his pride everafter 


New York Wholesale 
Showroom: 


115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from 
your merchantor decorator) 


^ FURAILRURE 


Northend 


House & Garden 


Enough electric plugs should be supplied 
if one uses the kitchen dining alcove 
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beauty of a real kind. The kitchener of 
late has the kitchen finished in cool tones 
of gray and combines with it the pink 
check curtains of yesterday, the white 
enamel engines of culinary procedure, the 
gray of linoleums and walls above the 
white wainscot, and you have a poem 
instead of a kitchen and the pantry goes 
unmissed by the boards again! 

In one ex-pantry I saw the same color 
motif carried into this room which pre- 
vailed in the kitchen and the dining room 
lead off with another scheme entirely. 
This, though sudden, was pleasant. 

With children in the house the dining 
pantry or the kitchen alcove (a part of 
the kitchen itself, which folds up like a 
jack knife and is out of the way) is a great 
blessing. Children do “mess” up the 
formal room and here in the newer room 
there is nothing to disturb, no rugs to 
spread with mud, no handsome furniture 
to streak with little fingers which make 
such broad tracks! No, it certainly seems 
that the passing of the pantry has made 
the children, at least, more at home. 

In old days the jams and comfitures 
were stored in the pantry; we are familiar 
with the old stories of the children steal- 
ing jam from the historic pantry shelf. 
But of late it has become better policy, for 
many reasons, to have a jam closet in the 
cellar. This, for many reasons, is a good 
thing. Of course, to have provisions kept 
in the cellar it must be a dry and clean 
cellar. Today, with the concrete floors 
and walls, and the excellent cellar win- 
dows, with the elevation and subterra- 
nean conditions well kept in mind, there 
should be no reason whatever for the 
cellar not being dry. A good performer in 
concrete will keep you dryer than the 
Volstead cohorts! 

In one cellar with which we are inti- 
mate, there are windows that let in the 
air and an abundance of light, and here 


| the children play when it rains too hard 


to be outdoors. This cellar is dustless be- 


| cause oil is burned there and not coal. 
| One of the newer oil-burner furnaces is 


used, which makes the cellar a charming 
cool, large place for play and comfort. 

And speaking of the oil burner, I 
learned from a magazine a few days ago 
that during the six coldest months of the 
year, a medium-sized hotel in New York 
City had saved, after installing the oil 
burner, $25,000! This I pass on to you 
home dwellers who can save in propor- 
tion. 


In a kitchen furnished with steel enam- _ 


eled white or wood well enameled shelves 
and cupboards, such as the ones that close 
noiselessly and keep closed, whose clean- 
liness is a matter of wet cloth only, in a 
kitchen wherein the sinks are white 
equipped with ample drainboards, where 
there is no feeling of waste or garbage ly- 
ing about—eating in such a kitchen is 
like dining in an Alma Tadema setting! 
Eating in the kitchen indeed has lost its 
ancient tang of poverty and becomes for 
those who do it an actual caste distinction. 

If you will look at the pictures with this 
story, you will see readily that the sort oí 
kitchen of which we speak has decided 
esthetic qualifications. 

The following factors make possible 
ease of dining in the alcove. 

1. The dishwasher into which the 
dishes are herded obviates the extra pan- 
try sink, consequently why build a pan- 
try when shelves built into the kitchen 
take the place of the old pantry shelves 
and when the dishwasher, delightfully 
enameled, fulfills in miraculous fashion 
the functions of sink and hand? 

2. Cooking glass—which goes directly 
from stove to table without changing 
utensils. 

3. Theimmersionheater, whichdro 
in a bowl or glass, heats water almost im- 
mediately. 

4. Enough electric outlets. 

5. An oil stove in your kitchen in the 
summer, as it is a cool cooker. 

6. Good lights. 

For families who cannot afford built- 
in shelves and cupboards, enameled wood 
or metal kitchen cabinet can be used de- 
lightfully. This can be set in, stationary, 
like the built-in shelves, or can be rolled 
to its required place. In this piece oí 
furniture there is everything that is 
necessary to family cookery. It even 
includes a table and sometimes a stool. 
It has a flour bin and pan receptacles, 
spice rack and even the market lists. 

The well-made kitchen cabinet not 
only is a great utility but when well 
finished is pleasing to the eye. For the 
eyes also must be catered to in the mat- 
ter of food. The eye is the most fastidious 
food arbiter! Satisfy the eye, and the food 
and commissary department is a long 
way to perfection. 

Another thing that has forced the pass- 
ing of the pantry is the fact that the table 
tops of a generation ago have gone. They 
are not of ugly wood but of varying and 
good kinds of porcelain and composition, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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+1 F-SCHUMACGHER & CQ” 
» GOG gle 


Digitized | 


FoR centuries many artists with reputations for 

achievement in painting identified themselves 
with tapestry-making, contributing designs which 
are now the treasured pieces in museums, 

This heritage of design and the high standard 
of workmanship which prevailed among the hand- 
weavers of tapestries is a constant inspiration to 
us today. In recent years the machine-looms have 
been so perfected that the tapestries now being 
woven are comparable in beauty and quality if 
not in antiquity to hand-woven tapestries. 

And where the latter, because of their great 
rarity and consequent value, can be seen only in 
museums and private collections, the beautiful 
tapestries being woven today are available to a 
far wider group. 


ich in artistic association, 
the history of tapestries €$ 


is an inspiring one 


The Schumacher collection includes skillful 
reproductions of antique panels, and exquisite 
designs woven by the yard, suitable for either 
wall hangings or upholstering. These tapestries 
are distinguished for their beauty of coloring, 
their design interest and their adaptability to 
modern interior decoration. 

Your own decorator or upholsterer will make 
arrangements for you to see the Schumacher tap- 
estries as well as other beautiful decorative fabrics, 
He will also arrange the purchase for you. 
F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors to the trade only, of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Offices in Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 
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GUARANTEED 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


for your Draperies, Furniture, Walls 


KAPOCK gives constant satisfaction. 
Its exquisite colors, its silky loveliness, 
its rich quality, give new joy each day. 
KAPOCK is economical, too! Sunfast, 
tubfast, durable—and its double width 
permits of splitting. 


For the utmost in beauty, refinement, 
durability, economy, in short for com- 
plete satisfaction, insist upon KAPOCK, 
the ideal silky sunfast fabric for all 
decorative purposes. 


Send 10c in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. C Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be sure it’s KAPOCK Genuine has name on selvage 


House & Garden 
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which gleam and which can be rapidly 
wiped off and become again beautiful and 
clean. Eating off the kitchen table, even 
if you have no alcove with folding or 
non-folding furniture, is no longer a mark 
of heroism! The unconscious reasoning 
in this kitchen breakfasting and lunching 
is: Why not eat in the kitchen and save 
time and effort when it is so beautiful and 
so clean? 

In most of the kitchens or pantry or ex- 
pantry alcoves, there is a good light over 
the table so that eating is pleasurable. 
Lighting of these informal eating places 
can be done by an overhead light or by a 
side bracket or two which go well into the 
rest of the kitchen or transformed pantry 
scheme. 

The flooring is not to be despised as a 
factor in making the passing of the pantry 
a fact of our latterday economic transi- 
tion. In former days the floors were either 
of wood or unattractive “oil cloth”. 
Now we have the exquisite linoleums and 
their cousins and brothers the congole- 
ums, linotiles, etc. Their patterns are now 
legion. There is so much variety in these 
floors and so much warmth of color and 
comfort of design that a real feeling of 
beauty is attained. 

But what have we come to? We are 
again back to the days of our forefathers 
when artists painted Dutch kitchens, 
when artists painted the New England 


kitchen, when the artist recognized the . 


kitchen as a paintable subject, since the 
family lived most of its life in the kitchen. 
Perhaps we will live more of ours. The 
kitchen is surely coming back into the life 
of the home. 

It is strange that new inventions should 
bring us back to old methods of life, but it 


isso. For example, I am very sure, were it 
not for the incinerator and other means of 
polite and drastic methods of disposal of 
waste, the kitchen luncheonette (another 
name for this impromptu custom of eat- 
ing) would not be possible. Failing the 
incinerator, which bums up refuse noise- 
lessly, without odors escaping into the 
Toom, you can have the charming, yes, 
charming, white enameled garbage pail, 
which you use by pressing with the foot, 
thus opening the top, and sliding the 
waste into the receptacle. Another thing 
you can have made is the work table 
which has a hole in it so that when you 
cup up vegetables they slide rapidly and 
swiftly into the pedalled can awaiting 
below. In apartments there is often a gar- 
bage chute which carries the garbage into 
the cellar incinerator. 

So you see how the manufacturer with 
his infinite discretion is doing queer 
and lovely things to the modern home. 

The passing of the pantry does not pass 
understanding as it has roots in the life 
of today. I have heard people deplore the 
fact of its passing, people who think that 
it denotes poverty and better days in the 
past yet I can hardly think that. I can’t 

ut think that anything as lovely as the 
new homey livable kitchen is not a come- 
down but a “come up” to better times. 

So, in conclusion, due to the larger 
kitchens, the ingenuity of the manufac- 
turer, the decrease in the size of the pock- 
etbooks and space and the more stringent 
immigration laws, the ancient pantry in 
certain spots on the surface of our globe 
seems to be dying a very beautiful death, 
giving place to the intensified beauty of 
the kitchen, the alcove, the metemor- 
phosed pantry. 


THE NARROW MARGIN OF PROFIT 
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certain number of unpaid debts which 
cannot be collected because of the failure 
or death of the people incurring them, and 
also an architect is continually called 
upon to do something for nothing. His 
clients want him to design special furni- 
ture or, a year or two after the house is 
done, to make some trifling suggestion as 
to change. He is asked to do little pieces 
of work for charity of some kind, or hap- 
pens to be a member of the club that 
wants something done, or some of his 
relatives or friends ask him to do some- 
thing without charge, "just a few little 
sketches, don't you know". At the end of 
the year these items mount up. 

The house illustrated here is neither 
unique in my experience nor an exception 


in usual architectural practice. I simply 
don't dare make a real accounting on 
most of the smaller jobs. My books would 
show a loss on too many of them, and I 
know a very considerable number of ar- 
chitects who say they cannot do a coun- 
try house under $100,000 without show 
ing a loss. For me a $100,000 house is a 
pretty big job, and I can make a good 
profit on it but I do not believe that it is 
possible to make a set of drawings for any 

ouse under $15,000 and show any money 
for the architect, providing the work is 
completely done. 

Yet there is apparently a feeling on the 
part of many people that an architect’s 
charges are excessive and that he does 
little to earn his money! 


The garage is connected with the kitchen wing by an 
arched passage and ils roof-repeats /he kitchen gable 
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Five-passenger Six-cylinder Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


OMEN more than admire the new Buick five-passenger pea ee, S ie Ss Ju aH 

six cylinder sedan. Their feeling for it is expressed in an axe cet Rom s E RM 
immediate sense of its suitability for every occasion. The per- EL noe oed dg e MM 
fect harmony of the new design that is reflected even in the dd pimin au E 
shape and finish of the complete instrument panel, its roomi- Kodi Fasie Sport Touring p o: AE 
ness and comfort, all blend perfectly. Nor are they less conscious Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - 1995 
of the dependable power of the new Buick valve-in-head motor, S Beine: Noe Su -— 
the increased safety of the proved Buick four-wheel brakes [on Tae eee e M REM 
all models] and the many other features that make this new Pour Passenger Coupe ce voa. crc 189 
Buick particularly fitted for a woman's personal motoring. a a tax to be added, 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FriNT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Buildersof Valve-in-Head MotorCars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Google 
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For the Thanksgiving Table 
Quality Linen 


The happy feast-time approaches, so look to 
the essential setting for a successful dinner—fine 
napery. A snow-white linen napkin and a table 
cloth of evident quality leave a decided impres- 
sion on the guest and add zest to the well-served 
meal. 


Is your linen worthy of the occasion? Visit 
McGibbon and replenish your supply from our 
notably large selection of attractive patterns— in 
some instances exclusive with us. McGibbon 
linen has achieved a reputation for highest qual- 
ity in almost a century of service to the best 
families Here are two very interesting values. 


`a Chrysanthemum Pattern 
- $1035 dozen 


Napkins—22 x22 inches - 


- 24x24 " eg X2):50 9 
Tablecloths—2 yds. x2 yds. - 9.00. each 
Vl 214“ x214“ A 11.25 «, 


Shamrock Pattern 


Napkins—22 x 22 inches - - $14.00 dozen 


LLI 24 x 24 LII ^ * 17.50 U 
Tablecloths—2 yds. x 2 yds. -- 12.00 each 
ii 3/9 a" 15.00 * 


All mail orders will be given prompt 
attention and selections made as care- 
fully as if in person. Send for our new 
illustrated catalogue No. 62. 


(€ Gibbon 6 C* 


3 West 37th Street ^ New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


EE a e C diti C io ea: UN 
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“Thatched Cottage", Llanwern, is built of the local stone 
and is a charming example of modern cottage architecture 
in England. Oswald P. Milne and Paul Phipps, architects 
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truly individual home because he does not 
try to please a host of personal as well as 
invisible critics. To attempt to please 
everyone is a losing game in any human 
enterprise, and most of all in building 
your house. Women especially, and men 
but little less, are unduly governed in this 
country by the spoken advice, warnings, 
recommendations and criticisms of their 
friends. And as most of this gratuitous aid 
is negative, not positive, most of our 
houses are a cautiously contrived fabric 
of *dont's". Worse still, we are far too 
much governed by unspoken criticism— 
by what we think people will think. If 
we are within the bonds of ordinary 
propriety, and are building a decent house 
—why care what they think? 

I have enlarged at some length on this 


| first essential of the English country 


house because it is in many ways the most 
important of the four. One of the 
thoughts that should go along with it is 
that no chronicle of architecture in this 


country can ever record the countles 
fair pes and the really ideal hous 
which architect and client might have 
built without the vicious and destructive 
advice of the client'sfriends and relatives. 

The second essential is not entirely 
unrelated to the first. In England the 
tradition of the ancestral home is still a 
vivid and real thing. It is a part of the 
country, and has its effect even upon tho 
who build a relatively small house. (i 
course there is speculative building, ard 
there are rows of stereotyped, jerry-built 
houses, just as we have here. Theirs are 
much better designed, and whether our: 
are worse built than theirs is immaterial 
in this connection. 

The kind of speculative builder who is 
all too common here and very rare in 
England is the man who builds his own 
home (as he calls it) with more than hali 
an eye to the speculation of selling it, 
someday . . . perhaps. No matter how 

(Continucd on page 112) 


It is the manner in which the English country 
house is designed and built, rather than the 
actual materials used, which gives it a character 
thal ts difficult to transplant 
Jriginal TI 
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Paderewski Playing the Recording Piano in the Studio at Aeolian Hall 


Last Year the American Public Paid Over a Half 
Million Dollars to Hear Paderewski Play 


HIS great sum was paid by individuals who 

had to go to a certain place at a certain time 
and listen to a program with the selection of 
which they had nothing whatever to do. 


The owner of a Duo-Art Reproducing Piano 
may hear Paderewski play whenever he desires. 
Moreover, he may select the program himself. 


Paderewski has recorded a large number of the 
finest and most popular compositions from his 
repertoire. To these he is adding yearly as he has 
a contract with The Aeolian Company to record 
for the Duo-Art during the balance of his musical 
life. 


There is no audible difference between the play- 
ing of Paderewski on the concert stage and a 
reproduction of his playing by the Duo-Art. Mr. 
Paderewski himself testifies to this. And so do 
the other great pianists of the world—Hofmann, 
De Pachmann, Bauer, Busoni, Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, 
Grainger and many more, who record their play- 
ing exclusively for the Duo-Art. 

“ {~ * 
The Duo-Art Reproducing Pianos are of the following makes: 


SrEINWAY Steck | WHEELOCK 
AEOLIAN and famous WEBER 


STROUD 


obtainable both in Grand and Upright models 


Prices and catalog upon request 


Representatives in all leading cities 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


Google 


MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 


Makers of the celebrated Aeolian-V ocalion 
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Orinoka 


e 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 


Draperies 
that do not fade in washing 


[T it a joy to know that you can have your windows 
as gloriously decorated as you please with fabrics rich 
in color, and still feel that your choice is practical? Orinoka 


Gorgos Colored 


has made this possible. You need not hesitate to select 
any fabric, no matter what its color or design, if you make 
your purchases from- Orinoka materials, guaranteed to be 
sunfast and tubfast. Glass curtains of rose, or blue, or 
gold—or any other delicate tint—will wash without fad- 
ing. While over-draperies, however lovely they may be, 
also retain their color, through exposure to sun, or in 
washing. They should be laundered, of course, in the 
same way as a fine blouse, or any other handsome fabric. 


The beauty of Orinoka fabrics is the kind that lasts. 
And the secret is in the special Orinoka process of hand- 
dyeing the yarns before they are woven into cloth. Orinoka 
patterns are woven in, not printed on, and the colorings 
are permanent. ‘This permanence of coloring is guaran- 
teed. If the fabric fades, the merchant is authorized to 
replace the goods, or refund your money. Orinoka Drap- 
eries and Curtain Gauzes, in great variety and for every 
type of window and house, are sold at the better depart- 
ment stores and smart decorating establishments. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 
510 Clarendon Building, New York City 


THE ORINOKA BOOKLET 


“Color Harmony in Window Draperies” was pre- 
pared by a New York decorator. It contains many 
illustrations in color of dainty window, door and bed 
draperies. Its suggestions for selecting materials and 
making and hanging draperies are practical and helpful. 
Send us your address and 20c. 


The Orinoka Guarantee 


is printed on the tag attached to every bolt of genuine 
Orinoka sunfast fabrics. Look for it when you buy. 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to sunlight or from wash- 
ing. the merchant is hereby authorized to replace them 
with new goods or refund the purchase price.” 
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An English seashore house of interesting diversity in its garden front, 
and a roof line which is both pleasing and well related to the site. It 
is at Sandwich Bay, and Deane & Braddell are the architects 
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vague his “someday” or “perhaps” may 
be, no man who builds his house, the 
home for himself and his family, with the 
thought of selling it and building another, 
can build a house of any character or 
individuality. He must keep within all 
the most ordinary conventions of the 
commonplace, “standard” house, or the 
future buyer will not like it. No greater 
travesty on building a home could well 
be enacted. 

Certain it is, that if a man builds a 
house for himself, and means it to be his 
home always, he will build so much of 
himself into it that no money could buy 
it from him. It will be full of personal 
expressions: if he is wise, much of the 
history of his growing family will be 
recorded in details and additions as the 
house grows old with him. 

English country houses are like that, 
and they are like that because they are 
not built to sell at a trifling profit to the 
first buyer who knocks at the door. 


A third essential of the English country 
house concerns itself with the deeper con- 
notation of that superficial thing called 
style. In England the style is deep- rooted 
in the traditions and precedent of the 
land, either locally or nationally. In this 
country, the English house must be trans- 
planted with the utmost care, and more 
real feeling for its racial meaning than 
generally exists. Most often the living 
spirit of it goes in the transplanting, and 
the owner and his wife wonder why they 
thought that old house in Surrey was so 
ideally charming. In such cases the usual 
procedure is to blame it on the architect. 

The third essential is the essential of 
workmanship, or, more accurately in this 
application craftsmanship. Without a 
love for tools and materials, and for the 
results (for their own sake) of work well 
done, the actual superficial appearance of 
the English country house will always 
elude those of us who wish to build a like 

(Continued on page 114) 


A portion of the entrance front of an English country house 

at Willingdon. Although it is perfectly symmetrical, there 

is a distinctly informal character in the architectural 
manner of this house 
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Inoividualism~in Good Furniture | 


ELGIN A.SIMONDS 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Ss aly ESSE (yi may readily judge the character of fine furniture 
OOOO 
= find beautiful period reproductions and modern designs by 


the Elgin A. Simonds Company successfully meeting exacting 
demands. 


by the wide favor it enjoys. In thousands of well- ^ KXSOOOOOOOOGOOO 
furnished homes throughout the country you will ees 


Wall Tapestries too— hand-woven, exact copies of famous old 
hangings—bought directly by us in France and Belgium. 


Both are to be found at all good dealers under our trade- 
mark, and at excellent values. 


Upon request we will send our illustrated 
booklet“ F ” on interior decoration. 


New Booklet 
Gift Suggestions No. 1 
on Request 


Parcel Post 
Paid On 


m 7 FLAX 
A. LA All Purchases 


Useful Christmas Gifts 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT WE ADVISE PLACING 
ORDERS NOW IF DELIVERY 1S REQUIRED BEFORE XMAS 


ts TR 
AL. ias ab Tua 
CREPE LEL 
ae et 


BREAKFAST TRAY SET 
The fresh beauty of this Breakfast Tray Set will give more than the 
usual delight to the morning meal. It is of Pure Linen, daintily hem- 
stitched, and comprises one 16 x 24 in. Tray cover and two 14 x 14 in. 
Napkins, complete with hand-embroidered monogram, boxed and 
laundered. Price $10.50 Set 


- HANDKERCHIEFS 


With true regard to the importance of Fine quality Handker- 
chiefs, Walpole Brothers present eight styles with Tape-borders. 
The prices quoted include hand-embroidered monograms. 
150—Fine Shamrock Lawn, hand spun effect.. 


D F 151—Fine Hand Woven Linen, very sheer, hand hemmed............ 28.20 doz. 
9 F 152—Very Fine Half Hand Spun French Linen, hand hemstitched. ... 39.60 doz. 
t F 153—Fine Shamrock Lawn, hand spun effect, hand hem. Glove Size.. 12.00 doz. 

Iso in Ladies’ Size... rarna ee eee ee ee = 15.90 doz. 

F 154—Fine Hand Woven Linen, sheer, hand hem. Glove Size......... 17.40 doz 
F 155—Very Fine Shamrock Lawn, hand spun effect, hand hem. Ladies’ 

T PEERS .. 20.00 doz 

40.00 doz. 

4 15.60 doz. 

Also o 4 o rd oett oa ania .. 27.00 doz. 

F 157—Pure Linen, sheer quality, hand hem......... . 10.50 doz. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS. ESTABLISHED 1766 
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dwelling in this country. As labor stands 
today, here is a major obstacle, to be 
overcome only by that painstaking ty 
of architect whose usual thanks is to 
called “fussy”. He will insist, and pick 
materials and workmen, insist, supervise, 
and insist some more—and the thing will 
be done. 

The fourth essential would involve a 
sociological essay in itself, for it concerns 
itself with the different mode of living, 
about which has grown up the English 
country house as it is. We adjust an 
English exterior with more, but usually 
with less feeling for its true inward 
Character, to suit our own scheme of 
living—and wonder why our house is 


MUSHROOMS 


DR. E. 
USHROOMS, because of their con- 

tent of spices, are articles of food, 
although they consist of from 80%% to 93^ 
of water. They are often called the meat of 
the forest since their meat value is equi- 
valent to that of animal meat, and their 
protein content is much greater than that 
of cereals. They are also especially rich 
in food salts, mannite, and sugars. All 
mushrooms are hard to digest, much 
harder in fact, than meat, therefore they 
are considered more of a delicacy than 
a staple article of food. As the former 
they are appreciated everywhere and 
the edible mushroom, Agaricus campes- 
tris, is now world wide in distribution. 
Since all fleshy umbrella fungi are very 
delicate, a few degrees of an unfavorable 
cooler temperature will quickly kill them. 
For the growth of a fungus, at the period 
of fructification, nothing is so essential 
as plenty of moisture and a constant, 
unchanging temperature. If these con- 
ditions are satisfied, and if plenty of 
organic material is offered to the under- 
ground network of branching, hairlike 
threads, the fruiting body of the mush- 
room will appear above the suríace of the 
soil in an astonishingly short time, for 
the fungus proper grows under the soil. 
In the food supply of a fungus, the 
ferments, which play such an important 
rôle in the decomposition of organic 


in 


different, somehow, from our English 
intention. 

We may build country houses exter- 
nally “in the English manner", but 
because of these four essentials of type of 
house built by English architects as the 
homes of Englishmen, we in America will 
not ever build English country houses. 
And, indeed, why should we expect to? 


Nore: This is the first of a series of 
articles, to appear from time to time in 
House & GARDEN, on racial architectural 
styles. In each article Mr. Price plans to 
get beneath the superficial aspects of these 
styles, which are often deceptive, and 
state the real spirit of each type. 


the 


BADE 


CELLAR 


The ab- 
sorption of the food is accomplished by 
diffusion of the soluble constituents. 
These are then manufactured by the 
ferments within the cells, into other 
substances. These ferments, of which the 
enzymes are the most important, do not 
enter into the composition of the food, 
but only act as an accelerator, carrier. 
or catalytic agent, by whose presence the 
change is accomplished. 

Of all mushrooms, the edible mush- 
room Agaricus campestris is the easiest 
to cultivate. It is found wild in eight 
different species all of which are edible, 
Agaricus sylvaticus excepted, which. 
although not poisonous, is not palatable. 

It is quite a simple process to cultivate 
mushrooms almost anywhere. Beds can 
be successfully made in any shaded part 
of the garden in summer, even the hot-bec 
can be used for this purpose if it is kept 
shaded. Light is not injurious to mush- 
room cultivation, but dryness and the 
direct heat rays of the hot summer sun 
act unfavorably upon the development of 
the fungi. 

The most desirable location for beds 
are in natural caves, tunnels, cellars, and 
any other places which can be kept at a 
uniform temperature of 60° Fahr. and 
which can be ventilated at intervals. 

(Continued on page 116) 


material, are essential factors. 


Fresh manure is placed in piles 3' high and 
well welted; then, in about three days, fer- 
mentation begins to lake place and steam 
rises from the heap. The manure should 
then be forked over daily until the whole 
mass has become evenly decomposed, after 
which it may be carried in baskets to the 
cellar and placed in the mushroom beds 


Fifth Ave: cor. 354 St New6rk 


Also 587 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
LONDON— DUBLIN-— Factory: Waringstown, Co. Down, Ireland 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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OF no little importance since its - 
founding by Alexander the Great, - 
the strategic City of Herat enjoys an 
interesting place in the history of — 
Asia. The Macedonians, the Persians, _ 
the Tartars and the Afghans, cach — 
in their time have fought for and — 
gained its control. 


During the reign of Timur, the 
Limper, in the Fifteenth Century, 
it became a center of art and learn- 
ing. Many experts now consider that 
the famous so-called Ispahan rugs 
of that period were actually woven 
at Herat. 


an 
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Rugs of the Eighteenth Century Nee 
from Herat are also masterpieces, 
and add a beautiful, yet utilitarian 
atmosphere to any room. The long, 
narrow sizes generally obtainable 
make them particularly adaptable 
in rooms of carly English feeling. 


W & J SLOANE 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 47TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Style No. S216. Patent 
Leather Vamp and Black 
Suede quarters, Patent 
and Brown Kid trimmed 
invisible goring 


Style No. S218. Brown Kid 
Vamp and Brown Suede 
quarters, Patent and 
Brown Kid trimmed invis- 
ible goring 


Style No. S217. Patent 
Leather Vamp and Dark 
Brown Kid quarters, dark 
and light alternating 
trimmed invisible goring . 


Regent opera pump made on the 
famous Henning last 


Style No. 6003. Black Satin $14.00 


Style No. 1000. Black Rus- 
sia Vamp with Suede quar- 
ters and heels 


Style No. 1502. Black 
Patent Leather with Black 
Suede quarters 


Style No. 1503. All Black 
Pat. Leather 


Style No. 3501. All Brown 


Style No. S206. Black Mat 
Kid Vamp, Black Suede 
quarters, Patent Leather 
Trimming 


Style No. $207. Dark Brown 
Suede Vamp, Brown Kid 
quarters, Patent Leather 
Trimming 


Style No. S208. Patent 
Leather Vamp, Black 
Suede quarters, Black Kid 
Trimming 


Imported Batik Glass 
Buckle, illustrated . . . 


Additional Henning models appear this 
month in Vogue and Vanity Fair 


Style Brochure sent on request 


Custom MAOE 


Boot Shop 
575-577 MADISON AVE. AT 57t ST. 
NEW YORK 


20.00 


18.00 


20.00 
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After the manure has been 
placed on the shelves, it should be 
covered with rich, well-sifled loam 


MUSHROOMS in 
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Mushroom spawn, coming in the 
Jorm of bricks, is chipped and the 
pieces placed in the beds 1' apart 


the CELLAR 
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For making the beds, a straw-íree 
manure is used, and the best type is that 
from young, strong horses fed with but 
little green-stuff. It must be at least 14 
days old, although it can be older, but 
it should not have been placed in large 
heaps so that it can not heat to such 
a temperature that it becomes white. All 
of the longer, strawlike particles must be 
removed. The manure is then piled into 
heaps about three feet high in some pro- 
tected situation after which it is well 
watered until moistened throughout, but 
not drenched. On the third day, fermen- 
tation sets in, which becomes visible by 
the formation of steam. The manure is 
then to be forked over, and this process 
should be accomplished daily if possible 
and in such a manner that the manure at 
the edge is placed in the center. Small 
heaps of manure should not be used, for 
only the larger heaps will decompose 
uniformly throughout and furnish that 
food material necessary for the develop- 
ment and luxurious growth of the mush- 
rooms. The manure must not be per- 
mitted to burn while undergoing de- 
composition for then it becomes useless. 
Danger of burning passes after the manure 
has been turned over a number of times. 
It then slowly cools. This entire process 
takes about two weeks' time. 

The prepared manure is brought to the 
place where the beds are to be formed. 
If the floor is covered with stones or flags, 
it becomes necessary to provide a layer 
of straw manure upon which the prepared 
manure is spread to a depth of from 18” 
to 20" or more and firmly packed down 
with a board. 

While transporting, the manure will 
have cooled quite considerably, but it 
still has the property of generating some 
more heat, which generally requires about 


two days. When it has attained a tem- 
pratu of approximately 70° Fahren- 

eit, the spawn, as the underground 
mycelium or germinating spores of the 
fungus are called and which can be ob- 
tained in the form of bricks, is introduced. 
The spawn bearing clay is chipped and 
the chips placed in the manure at a dis- 
tance of six inches from each other. The 
entire bed is then covered with straw and 
left to itself for about two or three weeks. 

The mycelium develops very rapidly 
in this rich manure and soon extends its 
delicate network throughout the bed. 
After this has occurred, the entire bed is 
covered to a depth of 14” with a moist 
layer of a good garden or hot-bed soil. 
When possible the soil can be mixed with 
a little clay and lime and this mixture 
gently pressed over the manure after it 
has attained the temperature of the place 
in which the mushrooms are cultivated. 

When the soil becomes light in color, 
that is, when it becomes dry, it must be 
carefully watered to prevent the drying 
out of the threadlike growth of the mush- 
rooms. In the course of four or five weeks, 
the first mushrooms make their appear- 
ance. They do not come forth singly, 
but in groups, so that it pays to harvest 
them. Now is the time for good ventila- 
tion as this is very important, and, too, 
atmospheric moisture should not be lack- | 
ing. 

When harvesting the mushrooms, care 
should be taken that the underground | 
growth is not destroyed or disturbed. 
It is best to grasp the mushroom with two 
fingers and to twist it off. The slight | 
cavity so produced is filled with soil. Itis | 
immaterial whether the fruiting body be 
fully developed or not, although it is best 
to wait until the umbrella gains in width. 

(Continued on page 120) 


After the pieces of spawn have been 
set in the manure the bed of loamy 


should be smoothed INTO evenly 


In the course of four or five weeks the 

virst{ofithe mushrooms will have come 
through and, be e for picking 
Í a ir | ZIP Í J“ 
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WILLS SAINTE C 


Your Own Personal Car 


HERE is a satisfying atmosphere of exclusiveness 
and individuality surrounding the Wills Sainte 
Claire Motor Car. 


An atmosphere that is particularly pleasing to the motorist 
who demands distinctiveness in design and appearance as 
well as in operative qualities. 


Wills Sainte Claire manufacturing facilities permit of a 
variety of styles in color and finish that afford an oppor- 
tunity for the gratification of individual tastes that is not 
possible under ordinary production methods. 


Your Wills Sainte Claire will be YOUR car—not merely 
one of a million exactly alike. 


And in addition to this highly desirable distinctiveness in 
appearance, there is of course the marvel of Wills Sainte 
Claire performance—the exhilaration and eagerness of the 
car—the quiet, velvety smoothness of its operation— 
the amazing luxury and comfort of its riding qualities. 


May we send you more detailed information as 
to color combinations and individual markings 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, INC. 
MARYSVILLE, MICH. 
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Designed for Ireland Bros, by Julien Elfenbein, from VIIth Century Irish MSS, 


PRACTICAL 
LUXURIES 


gq Any homes count among 
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T their treasures pieces of 
Val. linen, hallowed by age 
SEE and association, that are 
as lustrous and useful as on the 
joyous occasion when they first 
came into possession. 
Of such are Freur-pe-Lis Iris 
Hanp Woven Linen DAMASK 
tablecloths and napkins, fit to 
grace the tables of monarchs and 
yet the most serviceable of all 
household necessaries, priced so 
that they are a practical luxury. 
The handloom weavers of Ire- 
land mark these linens so that 
each tablecloth and napkin tells 
you by the simplest method that 
it is genuine. When buying linen 
tablecloths and napkins look for 
the Fieur-pe-Lis emblem and the 
legend: Insp HAND WovENLINEN 
Damask, woven into the margin 
of every piece. The signature of 
the handloom craft makes this 
linen a luxury; the Freur-pe-Lis 
emblem, guaranteeing its lasting 
durability, proves it an economy. 
Sold at the better stores in the 
larger cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


IRELAND BROS. 


INCORPORATED 
MAKERS OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS LINENS 


BELFAST NEW YORK LONDON 
102 Franklin Street 


A Book of Designs, containing full informa- 
tion regarding sizes, if not obtainable in your 
locality, may be had upon request. 

For fine use also are Fleur de Lis Linen Towels, 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


Google 
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Harvesting time in the mushroom bed is the simplest 
phase of mushroom cultivation: it ts impossible not to 
recognize a well-developed fungus, and it picks very easily 


MUSHROOMS 


in the CELLAR 
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The life of a mushroom bed is from 
two to three months. At the end of this 
time the exhausted manure is removed 
and the beds thoroughly cleaned and 
aired before a second crop is started. 

For smaller and tinier types of beds 
barrels can be taken which have been 
sawed in half and placed in a cellar. 
These receptacles keep both moisture 
and heat of the manure to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Mushrooms do not develop properly 
in cellars which are too dry and too warm. 
In such locations it is often observed that 
the young fruiting bodies begin to wilt 
and refuse to grow. Then the place must 
be kept thoroughly ventilated and the 
walls and the floor must be occasionally 
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moistened. On the other hand, cellars 
perpetually moist with rising ground 
waters are not suitable for mushroom 
cultivation, for clean, and not a muggy 
atmosphere is demanded for their vigor- 
ous growth. Then, too, the cellar should 
not have been used for the storage of 
fruit or vegetable of any kind, since it 
often happens that other injurious fungi 
may have been introduced by them. 
Such places must first be thoroughly 
white washed, for lime influences the 
development of the mushrooms very 
favorably. But above all mushroom 
beds must be protected against sudden 
changes of temperature as well as draft, 
for both are fatal to their wel- 
fare. 


GARDEN CLUBS 


ELLEN PAINTER CUNNINGHAM 


HE Garden Club of Douglaston, L.I., 

N.Y., was developed from a commit- 
tee of the Woman's Civic Club in March, 
1921, and has 8o members active and 
associate, all doing personal work in their 
gardens. Mrs. Henry Sampson is the 
president of the club, which meets 
monthly, in the afternoon. Plant ex- 
changes and sales are conducted and 
also seasonal flower shows, in which 
flower arrangement is introduced, are 
held, Spring and Fall. The most impor- 
tant work accomplished by the club was 
the rebuilding of part of a sea-wall, in 
order to protect some fine trees, fifty 
years old, and, in addition, the members 
have planted a number of trees around 
the railroad station. The Garden Club of 
Douglaston is a member of the federa- 
tion of twelve Long Island Garden Clubs 
and Committees, which was organized at 
the suggestion of Mrs. John Paris, Presi- 
dent of the Flushing Garden Club. The 
inaugural meeting was held at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, whose direc- 
tor, Dr. C. Stuart Gager, delivered an ad- 
dress and Mrs. Paris was elected president 
of the federation. The chief aim of the 
Douglaston Garden Club is to protect the 
natural beauty of its locality and to de- 
velop an appreciation of civic beauty. 


HE Four Counties Garden Club of 

Pennsylvania, was organized in De- 
cember, 1921, with Mrs. Frank G. Thom- 
son as president, who still fills that office. 
There are 25-30 members paying $5.00 
dues and who represent Delaware, Mont- 
gomery, Philadelphia and Chester Coun- 
ties. During May, June, September, and 
October, meetings are held weekly, and 
bi-monthly the remainder of the year. 
Among those who have addressed the 
club was Miss Emily Exley, who demon- 


strated spring pruning on shrubs out- 
doors after her talk, and who brought 
samples of leaf mold, composts, etc., to 
illustrate another “Talk on Soils". Other 
lecturers were Mr. Otto Thielow who 
spoke on House Plants, and Mrs. Ver- 
planck who told “How to put the Garden 
away for the Winter". 

The Garden Club is experimenting, 
systematically, with seeds from American 
and foreign dealers to determine the rela- 
tive merits of the seeds sold, and also is 
trying out unusual annuals to test their 
value in the American climate and under 
local conditions. Another experiment is to 
be made in planting, under the direction 
of a professional, a perennial border, the 
plan for which is to be selected after a 
“Competition in Design for a Club 
Border" has been held among the mem- 
bers of the Garden Club. All aíter care 
of the planting is to be given by members 
without assistance from any gardener. 

A flower show was held in October, 
1922, at the residence of Mrs. T. Wms. 
Roberts, at Bala, and a “Tulip Show" in 
May, 1923, at the home of Mrs. T. Trux- 
ton Hare, in Strafford. In June, 1923, an 
“TInter-Club Flower Show" was held on 
the estate of Mrs. Robert W. Lessley, at 
Haverford. The inspiration to employ 
*an entire decorative scheme, providing 
suitable, artistic backgrounds and arrang- 
ing exhibits in relation to each other" 
originated with Mrs. Thomson and Mrs. 
Lessley. Class I called for arrangements 
of any plant material, including grasses, 
growing plants, berries, etc., as well as 
flowers, with which might be combined 
draperies, furniture, or other suitable 
accessories. The scale of points allowed 
30 each for “Relation to Background” 
and “ Artistic Effect”, with 20 points each 

(Continued on page 122) 
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The simple, austere dignity of the Georgian Period too, the master cabinetmaker took rank with the 
might easily have been too severe. Q But lingering great artists, — and today we are recapturing his 
memories of the colorful Renaissance in France and gracious spirit in the faithful reproductions hand- 
Italy softened that austerity and effected a happy wrought by our community of master cabinet- 
combination of styles. € In those leisurely days, makers at historic Fort Lee atop the Palisades. 


The Galleries of Suggestion 


Loe is often something uncompromisingly rigid and 

self-conscious about a so-called “Period” room. And in - 
a Living Room, any stiffness is peculiarly unfortunate. But 
a judicious mingling of styles in good taste will always create 
the more interesting ensemble. . 


Here one may command the practical knowledge of an 
organization which for half a century has proven itself qual- 
ified to aid in carrying out any decorative scheme—embrac- . 
ing all the incidentals—however simple or elaborate. 


The policy of moderate prices always maintained by this 
establishment was never more strongly in evidence than 


it is today. 
New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 


Furniture Reproductions Peroration - 
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May we send you 
"CANDLE GLOW," an 
authoritative and inter- 
esting booklet on candle 
styles, lighting and 
decoration? A post- 
card request brings it. 


Cape | 
Dictated by Fashton and Good Taste 


The deepened tone of furniture, tapes- 
tries and rugs; the satiny glint of silverware 
and napery; the softening of harsh details 
everywhere—these are some of the charm- 

| ing effects you'll notice in the candle-lit 
9 living-room, dining-room, boudoir, library 
or reception hall. 

Not only do candles constitute a most 
important note in modern decorative and 
lighting schemes, but the smart hostess finds 
them a most valuable aid to successful enter- 
taining. 

In candles be sure of two things: Cor- 
rectness and quality. You'll make no mis- 
take with Atlantic Candles. They're widely 
known for their authoritative styles, deep- 
set colorings, purity of materials and unsur- 
passed workmanship. Atlantic Candles 
burn down evenly in dripless "cup" form, 
with a flame that is flickerless, smokeless 
and odorless. 

Atlantic Candles, labeled as a mark of 
quality, come in all the wanted shapes, sizes 
and colorings. Hand-dipped and moulded. 
Dealers who keep up with progress have 
them. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 


CANDLES 
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for “ Arrangements of flowers and related 
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for “Proportion” and “Composition”. 
For these exhibits Mrs. Lessley prepared 
the stone inner-court of her home by filling 


| in with “building paper,” —washed in 


soft yellow, gray, pink and blue,—the 
arches 9’ high, and 5’ wide, which 
formed niches on two sides of the court 
24’ square, thus simulating an old weather 
stained Italian stucco wall. The first 
prize was awarded to Miss Frances Sulli- 
van and Mrs. Nicholas Roosevelt, for an 
arrangement of old red Italian brocade 
draped as a background, across the top of 
which ran a garland of white roses, with a 


| high table standing before it, on which 


were placed a Florentine colored bust of a 
lady, between two high candlesticks, and 
on the floor were lilies. Mrs. Samuel J. 
Henderson won second honors with a gold 
fish stand, illuminated from below, around 
which were purple iris, and wistaria. The 
third prize was received by Mrs. Kent 


. Willing and Mrs. T. Truxton Hare for an 


Italian consol table holding two wrought 
iron candlesticks and Newport Fairy 
Roses. Among other arrangements was a 
living blue macaw, on a perch, before a 
rose arch against a blue background, also 
clipped cedars forming a background for a 
bath with flowers in it, and pots of 
plants below. Competition in this class 
was limited to members of the Four 
Counties Garden Club, but the other com- 
petitions were open to the three other co- 
operating Garden Clubs, each of which 
was invited to make three entries in the 
remaining classes and the non-competi- 
Classes II and III were 


material, on Small and Large Tables," 
and for “Dinner Table Decorations". 
Much interest was displayed in Class 
IV, for "Original Compositions" which 
was suggested by Mrs. Lessley. 

The exhibits could be in the form of a 
"terrace decoration", a "section of a 
border", an “ altar", or whatever suited 
the imagination. First prize was awarded 
to Mrs. Frank Thomson and Mrs. E. B. 
Cassat, who created a miniature garden 
which was made with a white paled fence 
surrounded by a hedge of Japanese 
cherries. The *border-bed" was formed 


, of 6" high boxes, filled with earth, in 


which were sunk potted plants, and milk 
bottles, masked with laurel branches, con- 
taining stalks of delphinium and sprays 
of rambler roses. Proportion counted 20 
points in the specifications to be presented 
with each exhibit, in this class, but it was 
to be judged for its beauty as well as 
conformity to the plan submitted. Mrs. 
Stengel won second honors with a portion 
of a terrace and wall sun dial. 

In another division of Class IV Miss 


; Anne Thompson, of the Philadelphia Gar- 


den Club, received first prize for a “ Mem- 
ory of Venice", consisting of an Italian 
consol table, on which stood a vase con- 


| taining pale yellow thalictrum with pale 


blue delphinium, and also an arrange- 


| ment of white roses in Venetian glass, the 


whole composition being against a back- 
ground of old brocade. Mrs. Franklin 
Pepper and Mrs. Charles Platt, 3rd, of 
the Garden Club of Philadelphia, carried 


off second and third honors with a “ Dec- 
orated Altar" and an old Italian jardiniere 
filled with blue delphiniums, placed before 
yellow brocade. 

In a non-competitive section of Class 
IV, subject to criticism of the judges, Mrs. 
Lessley entered an Egyptian dinner ser- 
vice, and Miss Gertrude Ely a ** Wayside 
Cross" of plain wood standing at the edge 
of the woods with a setting of foxglove, 
ferns, etc. Mrs. Robert Glendenning 
entwined a wall-shrine with trailing sprays 
of white roses. 

Special cash prizes were offered by the 
Garden Club for arrangements of flowers 
and related material, in one or more con- 
tainers, the exhibits to be entered by em- 
ployees, gardeners, maids and butlers, oí 
members. Mrs. Lessley's gardener, Jere- 
miah Flynn, won a “first” with a **dec- 
orated pool in the center of the court", 
other awards being made for vases of 
flowers, for centerpieces, etc. Flower 
containers of glass and pottery were the 
prizes awarded to members of the Garden 
Clubs. The judges for the Inter-Club 
Flower Show were architects, interior dec- 
orators, painters and horticulturists, in- 
cluding Mr. Wilson Eyre, Mr. Arthur 
Meigs, Mr. Boyd, Mr. Dawson (the water 
color painter), Miss Woodville, Mrs. 
Huger Elliot (Jessie Wilcox Smith), Miss 
Exley, Mrs. George McFadden, and Mrs. 
Charles Willing. The attendance was 
about 250. 


HE Garden Clubof Greenville, Missis- 

sippi, whose president is Mrs. Charles 
W. Kittleman, was organized in May, 
1922, by Mrs. Matsy Wynn Richards, 
who is now a well known photographer on 
the staff of Vogue. The club uses the con- 
stitution suggested by Mrs. Francis King. 
The membership of the club is limited to 
50 women doing personal work in their 
gardens. Meetings are held monthly 
from February to November. Experience 
talks are frequently given by members 
and the program for the year has in- 
cluded talks on “Garden Effects", by 
Paul L. Meuller, landscape architect of 
Minneapolis, Minn. “Enemies of the 
Garden", by Mr. Lauderdale. assistant 
etymologist of the Mississippi State Plant 
Board, “Plants and Shrubs”, by Prof. A. 
B. McKay of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment, A. & M. College, Starkville, Missis- 
sippi, "Planning your Garden", Wm. 
Snyder, Professonal gardener, “Roses”, 
Dr. W. B. Johnson, a fine display and 
talk on dahlias by Mrs. Fred C. Berry and 
"Spring Planting, of Annuals and 
Perennials,” by Mrs. J. D. Smythe. Each 
month an interesting and instructive 
paper is given by Mrs. N. S. Mayhall on 
‘What to do in the Garden this month”. 
An elaborate flower show is an annual 
event in June. Three of the members 
belong to the American Rose Society. 
The club has assisted, by plans and dona- 
tions, in the planting at the country club, 
hospital and cemetery. Being a pioneer 
garden club in the state, it has aroused 
widespread interest and admiration and a 
number of other towns have called on us 
tohelpinorganizing garden clubs for them. 
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Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ in a Town Residerce in New York City 


The keyboard console of this organ shown is partly recessed in the second floor Music Room. The Organ itself is ingeniously 
installed in a chamber off the stair landing, with tone outlets through a loosely hung tapestry panel, with additional ornamental 
wood grilles on either side for further outlet of tone. This organ is playable both manually upon its keyboards and by Recorded 
Rolls, which reproduce, with photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 665 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 


ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 
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ICH simplicity of decora- 
tion, combined with grace- 
ful design, makes this Sheraton 
pattern one of the most popu- 
lar dinner sets ever developed. 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


The Sheraton is a beautiful 
service. White with a narrow 
border and line of gold, it har- 
monizes with any table deco- 
ration. Always in good taste, 
made of the finest china, it is 
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an investment for a lifetime. 


Theodore Haviland China has 
an extraordinary hardness of 
body and depth of glaze— 
pledges of its durability and 
quality. Behind it are all the tra- 
ditions of fine china-making. 


It may be purchased from any dealer in 
fine china, or a dealer will obtain for you 
prices and any information you desire. Not 
so expensive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
New YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 
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Such sharp contrasts as rough plaster, wrought iron and iniri- 
cately carved and gilded wood combine in making the corner of 
this bedroom unusually picturesque 


FURNITURE FROM ITALY AND SPAIN 


(Continued from page 63) 


of austerity. Much the same holds true 
of Italian interiors. This does not mean, 
by any means, that the rooms were 
lacking in interest. On the contary rarely 
do we find such gorgeous fabrics, splendid 
in both design and color, such a wealth 
of intricate and beautiful decoration on 
the furniture. Because few pieces were 
used, care was taken to make each piece a 
masterpiece and they became doubly con- 
spicuous because they were silhouetted 
against a background severely simple. 
Add to this the striking effect of richly 
colored wall hangings, the contrast of 
intricate and beautiful wrought-iron work 
against plaster walls, hand-woven rugs, 
colored tile floors, and it is easy to under- 
stand the appeal of this form of decora- 
tion. Everywhere was the interest of con- 
trast. Elaborately decorated surfaces 
made up for the uncompromising lines, 
plain plaster walls accented the richness 
of the fabrics. 

Spanish and Italian furniture has been 
charmingly combined in the bedroom 
shown on the top of page 63. This room 
was built around the bed, a beautifully 
carved walnut piece dating back to the 
16th Century in Tuscany. This has the 
pace of honor in the center of the room 

tween two walnut commodes, also 
Italian. It is further accented by the 
wall hanging, a marvelous bit of Spanish 


embroidery in brilliant colors, and by the 
Spanish chest at the foot, covered in an 
interesting antique, hand-woven fabric. 
Further Spanish touches are the wrought 
iron fender and lighting fixtures, antique 
carved wood molding around the fireplace 
and the small walnut chair. The walls of 
this room are a lovely, dull, gray blue, 
finished to give the effect of age and 
topped by a ceiling of pale yellow. Against 
this background is the vivid color interest 
of the wall hanging, rug and bedspread of 
crimson and gold brocade. This is a 
instance of the restraint characteristic of 
the majority of Italian and Spanish in- 
teriors. There is no superfluous furniture 
but this bareness is more than balanced 
by the beauty of the pieces themselves. 
In the dining room the same blue has 
been used for the walls. This color is a 
wonderful foil for the lacquer red lining 
of the niche and for the brilliantly colored 
glass and bits of Majolica on the shelves. 
Here the furniture is Italian with the 
exception of a beautifully carved Spanish 
oak table. On either side of this are 
Italian Renaissance chairs covered in red 
velvet and damask, and the wrought iron 
ornaments and statue are also Italian. 
This is an instance of how truly in accord 
the two styles are. Another interesting 
note is provided by the wall hanging—a 
Russian cloak of red and gold brocade. 


In another corner of the dining room is a carved Spanish oak table 
and Italian Renaissance chairs. The wall hanging is a Russian 
cloak of red and gold brocade 
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T? all genuine lovers of rare antique furni- 
ture, Miss de Wolfe extends a most cordial 
invitation to visit her studio. She has 
achieved a result of which she is, not un- 
reasonably, proud. She asks you merely to 
come in and see her unique collection of rare 
and choice pieces, and to enjoy them, as she 
does, not in a stiff museum setting, but liva- 
bly disposed for real use and beauty, as they 
might be in your own home. 


VOU will not be urged to buy. Miss de 
Wolfe is chiefly anxious to share with dis- 
cerning and appreciative visitors her own 
great pleasure in the treasures she has col- 
lected from every quarter of the world and 
arranged here in a most attractive setting. 


ELSIE DE WOLFE 
Chinese lacquer cabinet, from the Cas- 677 FIFTH AVENUE 


tello Stupinigi, near Turin, Italy. Made 
in China about 1700 for Europe. Lac- NEW YORK CITY 


quered by Oriental artists in the same 
way in which the exquisite Persian 
miniatures are done. 


In America’s Finest Homes 
The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 
Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 
all other Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 
We challenge comparisons. Write for 
beautifully aper catalog and floor 
pattern, also easy payment plan. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
152 ponas Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


DESIGNERS AND WORKERS 

IN HAND-WROUGHT COPPER 

MODELED LEATHER AND 
FINE BOOK-MAKING 


The Candelabra priced at $12.00and the serving tray 

at $15.00 may be found in the better shops or ordered 

from us. Write us for the name of the Roycroft dealer 
in your city and a copy of Catalog C 


a THE ROYCROFTERS a 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
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A model wooden country house of the north German 
style, with high-pitched roof and with log-faced walls 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURNISHING YOUR LIVING ROOM WILL BE FOUND IN 
OUR BOOK—" BETTER HOMES” 


A Furnishing Plan 


That Fits the Moderate Income — Perfectly 


GERMAN COTTAGE TYPES 
ERIC FALTER 


Cue the war a question hardly ex- the so-called “dwelling misery”, in 
isting before in Germany has become other words, the absolute lack of suf- 


That a home of charm, individual- 
ity and livable comfort, reflecting 
that which is best in modern 
furniture design, is well within the 
means of the average income is 
now an accepted fact. 


The modern idea tends not to 
total refurnishing, but to the more 
sensible gradual replacement; the 
transition from commonplace to 
accepted good taste and distinc- 
tion being effected by degrees. 


The Karpen booklet—sponsored 
by one of America's foremost 
decorators—explains the method 
in detail, both by word and illus- 


tration. 


The art of harmony in pieces 


Charmingly illustrated are a large 
number of room plans, each por- 
traying actual pieces which are 


available. You select the room of 
your ideals, then start piece by 
piece, without purse strain, to 
acquire it. 

No heavy expenditure at one time 
is required—you transform your 
home apace with your income. 
We published this book for 
families who love beautiful fur- 
niture, just as we ourselves love 
it, so as to bring the home ideal 
within their means. 


Beautiful Karpen designs 


In your city there is a Karpen 
dealer. He will be glad to work 
with you in meeting your ideas. 
Fine designs, expert craftsman- 
ship, the very best of materials, 
the superlative in upholstering— 


all you will find in every piece of 


Karpen furniture. 


KARPEN" 


Guaranteed. 


This nameplate on every piece 
of Karpen furniture. 


Look for it. 
S. KARPEN & BROS. 


801-811 So. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 


37th and Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven 
Fiber, Reed and Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs. 


KARPEN 


Coupon below will bring 
you our book of 
“Better Homes” 


Modern and practical dec- 
orative schemes for the hall, 
living room and sun room. 
One of the most valuable 
books on this subject ever 
published. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. L-11 
801-811 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 


Please send me free and post aid a copy 
of your book, “Better Homes," with hall. 
living room and sun room plans. 


a current item of debate in public life as ficient quarters for all the home-seekers 


well as in the German newspapers: it is 


(Continued on page 130) 


A model German cot- 

tage kitchen, showing 

the greatest simplicity 
in furnishing 


Upstairs are three 
chambers, a servant's 
room and bath located 
under the high roof 
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A hall runs from front 
to rear. Both the 
kitchen and dining 
room are amply large 
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FRENCH 
Hana Made Furniture 


HERE is never any doubt about the 

superior quality and lasting charm of 
French furniture. That is why it enjoys 
the confidence of people of gocd taste, from 
coast to coast. Withal it is moderately 
priced. 

Good dealers handle French furniture and 
you will always find their stores a source of 
home furnishing inspiration. If your dealer 
does not carry it, write us and we will see 
that you are served satisfactorily. 
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The Moreton Hall Table is a faithful reproduction of the original table in Little Moreton Hall, at 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark Cheshire, England, built probably in the reign of Henry VIII and still standing. We have re- 

is a guaranty of quality produced in this table the effect of age, both in texture of surface and the soft patina of the finish. 

The details of the ends and heavy gadroon carving of the skirt, point strongly to that Italian in- 

W M. A. F RENCH & C O. Sluence od. was favored so ets by the last T. udor King: Tre table as a whole has the ap- 

pearance in color and texture of the 16th Century oak. The Console Tables with the Elizabethan 

carved mirror frame to hang above them form an important feature and may be used to extend the 
go Eighth St. S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. main table. The Moreton Hall Chairs and the Manchester Chairs complete the grouping. 


Interior Decorators Makers of Fine Furniture 
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A WONDERFUL DAY 
A WONDERFUL GAME and 
A WONDERFUL GIRL 


A to complete the joy of living,—the supreme — 
comfort of “lunch from Sherry’s” in the Stadium, 
the Bowl, or the Field. 


Packed in your own hampers, or in Sherry boxes which 
need not be returned, —and including Sherry’s incom- 
parable coffee, hot and delicious, in your Thermos. 


The gracious touch of hospitality is added by the 
thoughtful escort who remembers a box of Sherry's 
Chocolates and Bon Bons for between the quarters. 


p . 
300 PARK AVENUE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 58th STREET 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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McCutcheon’s 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 


The Traditions of 
McCutcheon Quality 


OR ALMOST SEVENTY YEARS we have 

made a special study of Linens, main- 
taining always a most critical and exacting 
attitude toward their artistic as well as 
their technical excellences. 


During that time we have maintained so 
close and so constant a touch with the 
world’s best markets that we have always 
been able to offer Linens of the very finest 
qualities at most reasonable prices. 


McCutcheon selections today are as note- 
worthy as ever they were for unquestioned 
superiority of weave and texture, for per- 
fection of design and workmanship. So 
superb is their quality that a purchase ot 
McCutcheon Linens is a genuine invest- 
ment in beauty, serviceability,and economy. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
New York 
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The south German style is found in this model cottage. 
The roof is of variegated slate and the walls wood siding 


GERMAN COTTAGE TYPES 


(Continued from page 128) 


not only in large cities, but also in the 
smaller towns throughout Germany. 
The reasons for this calamity are mani- 
fold. On one side the number of people 
in search of homes has, in spite of the 
war, increased steadily. This is due to the 
many war-marriages, to the astounding 
increase of early marriages in after-war 
times and to the constant influx of for- 
eigners, especially from Eastern countries. 
On the other hand, the building trade 
that was paralyzed by the war, has not 
yet recovered and will also henceforth be 
condemned to inactivity as long as wages 
and building materials continue in their 
fantastic upward movement. The City 
Boards have tried various means to 
remedy this state of affairs and to en- 
courage building; all sorts of allowances 
are made and substantial help in cash 
is given to enterprising contractors, but 
no visible success has so far sprung out 
of these endeavors, and the number of 
flat or apartment houses that have arisen 


since the end of the war, does not amount 
to anything worth mentioning. 

It may be that the spirit of the times 
is not in favor of these wholesale quarters. 
A new ideal of how to live has slowly con- 
quered the German mind: an ideal long 
appreciated in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
and culminating in the desire to live in a 
small house and away from the dust and 
the noise of the city streets. Whatever 
has been accomplished since the war, as 
far as building is concerned, points in 
this direction. Architects and contracting 
firms have learned to meet this tendency, 
and forced by the circumstances, almost 
every firm has found it best to limit itself 
to a certain type of small house, building 


only this special type and nothing else. 
This is, no doubt, a sort of wholesale pro- 
duction with all its advantages and dis- 
advantages, but by working with the same 
patterns, the cost of the building is re- 
duced considerably. 

(Continued on page 134) 


Stairs to the second 
floor are in the corner. 
A bathroom is missing 
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Beautiful period style cabinets 


at half price 


A stand for your Pathéscope pro- 
jector, a place in which to »- it 
covered when not in use, a filing 
cabinet for your films, and a beau- 
tiful piece of art furniture, all in one. 
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Special Christmas prices on 


New Premier Cameras 


10THANNIVERSARY 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 
Offered Only Until January 1st 


There can be no more enthralling, heart- 
gripping, laughter-provoking entertain- 
ment, than showing motion pictures in 
your own home. They appeal to every 
member of the family, from baby to 
grandmother. 


The New Premier Pathéscope is a motion 
picture projector so exquistlely built that 


The ballot taking pow: its large, brilliant, flickerless pictures 


own motion pictures is be- 
yond description. Its joys 
far surpass those of still- 
picture photography. 


In two handsome styles that will vs 
grace any home. amaze expert critics. 
Louis XVI model—in mahogany or 
fumed oak—regular price $100.00. 


Special Christmas offer $50.00. 


Sheraton model—in mahogany only 


—regular price $50.00. 
Special Christmas offer $25.00. 


Its regular list price for years has been 
De Luxe model—regular $290.00. 
gos 34040400. P 
Special offer this Christmas $125.00. 4 s UN — 
Favorite model — regular price $125.00. Special price this Christmas @EMBER 


Special offer this Christmas $75.00. only $200.00. 


«eC. M3 
; " Suite 1828, Aeolian Bldg., 35 West 42nd St., New York City STET 
The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc., WILLARD B. COOK, President Agencies in Principal Cities e V2 
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TO HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V 


MANUFACTURERS 
BY ROYAL WARRANT 


£ 


WRAP-AROUND 


HIS Redfern Wrap- 
around, N/ 234, offers 
perfect comfort and perfect 
contour to the woman of 
relatively small waist and 


DISTINCTIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS 
K 


natural curves. Note how 
the double hose supporter l 
and special designing pre- ` 3 
vent any riding up. In brocade . $16.50 
In coutil... $8.50 
Pure Linen Luncheon and Tea Napkins : 
No. 1—Very Fine Hand Emb. Italian Cut Work, Filet Lace Edge, 14 x 14 in. : 
$45.00 doz. No. 2—Hand Worked Mosaic, 14 x14 in. $27.80 doz. No. 3 | Send for booklet illus- 
Spanish Hand Cut Work, 14 x 14 in. $35.00 doz. No. 6—Plain H. S. Linen, | trating Redfern Wrap- 
14x14in. $6.50 doz. No. 7—Plain H, S. Damask with Satin Band, 14 x 14 arounds for stout-type, 
in. $6.50 doz. No. 8—H. S. Figured Cream Linen, 14 x 14 in. $15.00 doz. slender -type, average- 
Household Linens, Hand Embroidered Goods, Handkerchiefs, Etc. type and curved - type 
Articles to be Monogrammed should be ordered at once L figures, 
Write for Catalogue A, Fine Household Linens 
Wrap-arounds are made only 
- he Wi Brothers Co., 
WM. COULSON & SONS TU Mote hoe Nea Vou 
367 W. A t., Chicago; 
429 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 2 E mode | a amet 28 Geary St, San Francisco. 
BET. 38r. AND 39. STREETS e 'i E s ype Masa in Canäda by The 


treal, 


LONDON. ENGLAND BELFAST, IRELAND | 
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„A Home That 


A Iways Has Room 


Isn't it a pleasure to visit where hospitality 
always finds an extra bed for the unexpecte 
guest? No matter how small the home there is 
that hearty welcome and a place to rest. And 
you never feel that you are inconveniencing 
anyone. 


In thousands of homes this always ready hospi- 
tality is made easy and delightful by a happy 
choice of Northfield upholstered furniture ‘i 
the living room, or perhaps the sun room. 


Every home needs a davenport. Deep cushions, 
a soft yielding back, plenty of room to lounge in 
while the friendly talk goes round. A really 
good davenport, a Northfield, adds wonderfully 
to the hominess of any room. 


And this ‘Northfield davenport solves the prob- 
lem of the hospitality that is never strained. 
For folded away in its depths, completely hidden, 
is a full size bed, always ready for use, quickly 
returned to its place, never discovered by the 
casual caller. 


Your furniture dealer invites your ds Dea of 
Northfield suites. There are finely styled period 
designs, roomy overstuffed patterns and for the 
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A south German or chalet style of 


country  coltage 


built in wood 


GERMAN COTTAGE TYPE 


(Continued from page 130) 


A number of such model houses could 
be seen recently at the Industrial Show 
at Munich. They numbered about a 
dozen, each house having been built by a 
different firm and being of a different 
design, among them also several wooden 
houses. Strange to say, in Germany a 
strong prejudice has so far existed against 
wooden buildings while thousands of 
complete wooden houses have been ex- 
ported for years past from Germany to 


other countries. The cottages erected at 
the Show convinced visitors that wooden 
houses are just as comely in appearance 
and just as good as brick buildings, and 
that they may even be preferred in some 
respects. Aside from regular bricks, how- 
ever, all sorts of substitutes like artificial 
stone, bricks of concrete and slags, etc., 
were used, while the outer appearance 
varied from the natural color of wood to 
the most variegated colors. 


sun room those in fibre are especially delightful. 
Ask to see them all. 


Every genuine North- A Northfield booklet “ The Daven 
4 port 
field piece Metro coe With a Secret” sent on request 
Northfield 
trade mark THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 


With some modifications these simple plans for a 
chalet in the woods might be used in America. An 
upstairs bathroom, of course, would have to be provided 


Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


In the accustomed German style the beds are tucked 
away under the eaves and the opening faced with a 
valance of the cüriain anateriul: 
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'THE PORTER GARDEN 
‘TELESCOPE 
a Useful and Beautiful 


Garden Ornament 
For details and descriptive booklet write 
Desk C 
JONES 6 LAMSON MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Old Portuguese Bed 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


Decoration of Homes 
New York 
444 Park Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 
163 East Ontario Street 


JANE 
TELLER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


‘SPECYALIZES IN CHIL- 
DREN'S COLONIAL FURNI- 
TURE AND DOES INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS IN THE CO- 
LONIAL PERIODS EXCLU- 
SIVELY. THE MANSION 
CONTAINS THE FINEST 
COLLECTION OF EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES TO 
BE FOUND IN AMERICA. 


PRIVILEGE CARDS OF AD- 
MISSION TOTHE JANE 
TELLER MANSION WILL BE 
MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


JANE TELLER MANSION 
421 E. 61st Street, New York 


JANE TELLER COTTAGE 
Southampton, Long Island 


— 


Your Walls? 


A costly rug on the floor; the finest furniture; the best of 
hangings . . . and on the walls . . . what? 


Your walls are the most important things in your rooms; 
they are what you and your friends see first. What you 
put on them is an unfailing index of your taste and judg- 
ment. 


Whether you select paintings or prints, be sure that they 
are good. Unless you have personal knowledge of the 
subject, our thirty years' experience with Paintings by 
American Artists will aid you in your selection. 


May we send you our Art Notes? 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 


450 Fifth Avenue at Fortieth Street, New York 


MARBLE TOP COFFEE TABLE 


Walnut Base 
Top—22" x 36” 
Height—21" 


Decorative Objects 
of Distinctive Design 


Benson - Glick 


Interior Decorations 
133 East 53rd St., New York City 


The Prim Charm of Early American Furniture 26%. 
LAS 


is expressed in the Lenox group, a bedroom set of sturdy 
maple. It is just the type of furniture one expects to find at 
Barto's—unusual and in exquisite taste. 


Painted and decorated bedroom sets. 

Collegiate arm chair, with very soft down cushions, covered in 
chink. Regular $42.50, Special So mox s on s ZO. 
EDWARD R. BARTO & CO., 775 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Interior Decorators and Furnishers 


CEST. 


Smoker's Stand Andirons H-261 Fireset H-1c 


EARLY AMERICAN ANDIRONS 
The smoker's stand is 36" high— 
$15.00. The andirons with ham- 
mered brass balls are 22" high— 
$22.00, and the fireset 30” high— 


$16.50. All make up a most inter- 
esting group. 


Catalog H sent on request 


THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY 
137 East 46th Street, New York 


e 
DARNLEY 


Metal — Smoker's 
Stand With Bronze 
Ash Tray Tilting 
In Removable 
Container... .. 
Antique Bronze Or 
Green Finish 28 In. 
High $17.50 


395 Madison Ave. New York 


Designer of: : 
Lather SOCOM 
and ! 


"Watt Panels. 


Send for our illustrated folder 
Studio and Showroom 


219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


DECORATION & FINEARTS 


The Spirit of the Hearth and hospitality is 
in this quaint, artistic, useful basket. 
Made entirely by hand, of selected willows, 
it is a perfect specimen of our famous 
craftsmanship. Graceful, strong—it lends 
itself to use for autumn leaves, berries, etc. 
as well as firewood—adding a touch of 
distinction to your home. 

Our line, in wide variety, described in il- 
lustrated catalog. Write for it. 

Price, postpaid, size 24 inches in standard 
colors, woodsy brown, meadow green, drift- 
wood grey or holly red. $7.00. 


MADISON BASKETCRAFT CO. 
404-N, Third St., Burlington, la. 


EanLv CoLoNiaL 


The Covert Franklin Fireplaces are 
quaintly charming in their early 
period design and are capable of radi- 
ating far more heat and cheer than the 
usual open fireplace. They are easily 
installed wherever a chimney is avail- 
able, and are equipped with grate for 
coal or andirons for wood. 
$35 to $65 
Illustrated Leaflet G on request 


THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY 
137 East 46th Street, New York 


HIS voluntary tribute to the Arts 

& Decoration Practical Home 

Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion is typical of the appreciation of the 
enrolled students. 


They are enthusiastic over its artistic and prac- 
tical usefulness, in telling what to do and how to 
do it, and the great saving in money it makes 
possible in the beautifying of homes. 

The course of 24 lessons with more than 500 
illustrations covers every phase of interior decora- 
tion—Fixed Background, Walls, Floors and 
Ceilings, Lighting, Curtains, Hangings and Dec- 
orative Textiles, Choice and arrangement of Fur- 
niture, Composition, and how to know and to use 
Period Styles and Period Furniture. 

. The knowledge it gives you is essential to a cul- 
tural education, a necessity in making homes beautiful, and it lays the foundation 
for a profitable career in a fascinating profession. 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland 


An tllustrated booklet will be sent you on request 
ARTS & DECORATION 48 west 47th St., New York 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


) Has large broad Table To» (20x50 in.) 
TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 


Large center pull-out Drawer. 


FOUNTAINS 


bird-baths, sundials, benches, vases, flower- Double End Guiding Handles. 

boxes and other interesting garden orna- Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
ments (many also suitable for interior use) “Scientifically Silent" Swivel Wheels. 
will be found on exhibition in our studios. (6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent on Request 


yu RH ; RS ‘rite for descriptive pamphle 

The Erkins Studios Write for descrintive pamphlet 
Established 1900 

240 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
New York City 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 


504-V Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


House & Garden 


A typical dwarf cabinet of the period, 

which has bookshelves above, is made of 

rosewood and finely inlaid with scroll 
and leaf design in brass 


THE STORY of REGENCY FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 77) 


acquiring on account of the beautiful 
wood and the flawless excellency of the 
cabinet work. But as time goes on they 
deteriorated and the good points were lost 
and overwhelmed in the shoddy version 
of Louis Quatorze and Rococo that 
became the rage. 

There is, indeed, an aroma about the 
pure Regency that no imitation recap- 
tures. An authentic piece, one that has 
not been restored, French polished, or 
touched by the Philistine, needs only 
dusting and a little beeswax to restore the 
quiet opulence that best describes its 
quality. The old gilding must on no 
account be regilt; the ormolu should be 
left, as Mr. Thomas Hope says, “to 
exhibit its own green patina". 

Rosewood, often dark to blackness, was 
beginning to replace mahogany. Con- 
temporary authority now decreed that 
“this wood when used in houses of conse- 
quence, should be confined to the parlor 
and bed-chamber floors and avoided as 
least proper to elegant drawing rooms". 
We must suppose, then, that the houses 
of less consequence remained faithful 
to mahogany, and that the parlors and 
bed chambers were lavishly provided, 
since a very considerable proportion of 
the existing Regency furniture is made in 
that wood. East and West India satin- 
wood, amboyna, tulip-wood, and cala- 
mander were all rund 

Pieces in calamander (or more correctly, 
coromandel-wood) are of special interest, 
since the tree that produced it has 
practically become an extinct branch of 
the Diospyros ebony family to which it 
belongs. Quantities were imported from 
the south-east of India and Ceylon early 


in the 19th Century, but even then it had 
been “so prodigally felled, first by the 
Dutch and aíterwards by the English, 
without any precautions for planting or 
production, that it has at last become ex- 
ceedingly rare". Heavy and dense, and 
of unusual and charming figure, it pro- 
vided an ideal wood for veneering and 
took an exquisite polish; on its delicate 
fawn-colored ground, the uneven waving 
lines and blotches of the figure stood out 
in sharp contrast almost ebony black on 
the pale ground. When supplies ran short 
imitations of coromandel were sometimes 
painted on the commoner materials. 

It was, indeed, frankly, an age of 
shams—if the paradox may pass. We 
must remember, in extenuation, that 
while Regency in England was based on 
the prodigal extravagance of Napoleon's 
Empire style in France, the imitators 
could not always run to the costliness of 
their model; yet the appearance of 
splendor, without which the style col- 
lapsed, had to be maintained. Beechwood 
was carved and ‘‘japanned” into the 
semblance of bronze, or dyed and treated 
to represent ebony. Whole suites were 
made in beech or pearwood coated thinly 
over with plaster and gilt. There was a 
good deal of painted furniture; white 
and gold for extreme elegance; light stone 
tints for everyday use. Red and green 
veined porphyry, marble and even 
granite were counterfeited by cleverly 
treated wood. Mr. Thomas Hope—the 
high priest of Regency—came back from 
Rome full of enthusiasm for the interior 
decorations he had seen there, especially 
did he commend the marble architraves 

(Continued on page 138) 


A stool of ebon- 
ized wood, with 
carved and gilt 
enrichments and 
leopard's head or- 
namens om its 
terminals 
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Tue FIORENTINE CRAFTSMEN- 


MASTERS. of THEM THe METAL ARTS 


253 CHURCH ST. 7 NEWYORK 
mee MR Weng FRANKUN $T. Piore FRANKLIN 1301. 
I. CREATIONS AWD REPRODUCTIONS —— 
— Anrique + Mobé&N —— | —— 


ARTISTIC 
mc: ROVCHT IRON 
WALL BRACKET 


Pelyhrome ov ob ot old steel 
D des 20% extra. 

Estimates on special worn qAbe[« 
We Caray a comPcere Line of - 
— HAND WROUGHT LiGrting FiYTvRES- 
LANTERNS = HARDWARE Tan we} 
Flower STanos- el 


OVR, wean 1% IW Dismay iN Tue OFFiCES OF 


mJ A-MAHLSTEDT MBER « COAL Co. 
me- RYE- mamanonecu- Nif, 


Stained Decorated 


Painted 


Artcraft Furniture Co. 
203 Lexington Ave. VID New York City 


Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 


Amazing 
Antique 
Oriental 
Rugs 


Thick glowing antiques with 
tonal effect of old cathedral 
glass, now vanishing because cf 
growing demand and no produc- 
tion, excel rugs acid-washed and 
ironed to imitate antiques. To 
add glorious rugs of distinctive 
merit indicative of a choice 
Spirit, requires only a letter 
asking for descriptive list. Then, 
at your request, I will prepay 
on approval an assortment, each 
rug the gem of thousands, giving 
you widest selection. 


L. B. Lawton 


Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Handsome Designs in Wrought Iron Bridge Lamps 
No. 306— Black Iron & Polychrome, adjustable Arm & Parchment Shade $ 5.00 
No. 311—Antique Gold Leaf Finish Swivel Socket, Parchment Shade 15.00 
No. 310—Antique Gold Leaf Finish Swivel Socket, Parchment Shade 12.50 
TA-1 —Aquarium & Wrought Iron Stand, Verdi Antique & Polychrome 8.00 
No. 10g—Wrought Iron Smoking Stand, Polychrome Finish 5.00 
Sent Express Collect on Receipt of Remittance 
615-619 Tenth Ave. 


Art Iron Studios New York 


Lo ETIN 


[3 


FAIENCE TILES in colors and tints 
for Bathrooms, Breakfast Rooms, 
Sun Parlors and Porches. 

WHITE GLAZED TILES for Bath- 
rooms and Kitchen Walls. 

FITRIFIED TILES for floors. White 
or colors. 

QUARRY TILES in colors for porches 
and walks. 

DECORATED TILE INSERTS for 
Exterior and Interior Decorations. 

Send for Catalogue 


Brown Tile Distributing Co. 
7 East 42nd St., New City 


- VENN LIV LLL Cy lig 


Luxurious Comfort is the only 
term that adequately describes 
the Charming New Model here 
illustrated. This Design is also 
obtainable in a complete Suite. 

Our Personal Service in aiding 
patrons to secure just the De- 
sign and Coloring that appeals 
to their individual taste is an 
advantage not found in the 
average store where selection is 
usually confined to the stock 
on hand. 


SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 


Our Distinctive Importations of Decorative Fabrics offer every 
advantage to those desiring to avoid the commonplace. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


"Ihe REED SHOP, Inc. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage. 


MISS HARDY'S 


Workshop for Painted Decoration 


Bed $75.00 


Bureau 60.00 
Chairs (each) 20.00 
Dressing Table 60.00 
Mirror 14.00 
Stool 5.00 
Curtain Tie Backs 5.00 
(the pair) 
Bedroom furniture specially made and 
decorated. 


102 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


JIBU: 
MEIE 


Complete instruction by corre- 
spondence in the use of period 
styles, color harmony, composi- 


tion, textiles, curtains, wall 
treatments, furniture arrange- 
ment, etc. 


Start at once. Send for Catalog H-7 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL o of 


INTERIOR, DECORATION 
{Ol PARK AVE -NEW YORK 


Established 1916 


lz mili J 


Fireplace Spark Screens 


Substantial black spark guards as shown 
meet insurance requirements and prevent 
sparks injuring rugs. Stock height is 31 inches. 
31” width costs $11; 37" width $13.50; 43" 
width $16; 49" width $20.. Similar guards, 
rounded base, without vertical braces cost 
$6.40, $8.00, $10.40, and $13.60, respectively. 


Special sizes, special finishes, also folding 
screens, and rolling spark screens are made 
to order. Send for booklet of these, and of 
andirons and other fireplace furnishings. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bros., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St., New York 


For Oil, Gas or 
Electricity 


A jury of eleven artists— 
sculptors, craftsmen, pain- 
ters and critics—picked 
this, the design of Miss 
Mary Bishop, as the lamp 
combining the most beau- 
tiful proportions, harmo- 
nious tones and practica- 
ble design of all those at 
the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica’s exhibition of 1923. 


Why the Decorative Arts League 
Paid $2,500 for this Lamp in order 
to Sell Replicas of it for only $5.90 


ARIED with the drab commonplaces offered by 
lamp manufacturers, 


would. 


The assistance of the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica was enlisted and a great national com- 
petition arranged. 

Cash awards of $1,300 were offered, and 
eleven eminent artists and critics selected Ly 
the Art Alliance to act as jury. Over 250 ar- 
tists entered the competition, from 26 differ- 
ent states and provinces. 307 different de- 
signs were submitted. Though all were 
beautiful, many of them surpassingly so, 
the final verdict went unanimously to the 
lamp of Miss Mary Bishop (illustrated 
above), and she received the Blue Ribbon 
and Grand Prize of $600.00. 


$2,590 For One Lamp 


Thus was secured for the League, at a total 
expense of something over $2,500, the one 
design for a table lamp unmistakably su- 
preme for its purpose. And this, the Blue 
Ribbon Lamp, each one bearing the artist's 
signature, is now offered for a limited time 
by the League to those who appreciate the 
possession of such artistic things. 


Price—the Most Amazing 
Point of All 


The price of the Mary Bishop Lamp, like 
that of all articles offered by the League, is 
actually less than is asked in stores for even 
the commonplace factory designs of similar 
type. It is $5.90. Look about you in the 
stores and see how pitiably little you can get 
for even twice or three times that amount 
and then think that now through the 
League’s plan, you can for merely $5.90 
have for your home the lamp on which a 


and use. 


You may send me, at the members’ special 
Bishop Prize Lamp, and I will pay the postman 
postage, when delivered. If not satisfactory I can return the lamp 
within five days of receipt and you are to refund my money in full. 


with their ill-proportioned, un- 

balanced designs and garish colors—particularly with 

those few poor specimens adapted for burning oil—the Decora- 
tive Arts League determined to procure, for reproduction, the 
most beautifully designed, harmoniously colored table Lamp, 
adaptable for either oil or gas, as well as electricity, that the 
best artistic talent in America could produce, cost what it 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may enter my name as a *' Corresponding Member” of the 
Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that such 
membership is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and it is to 
entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me as one inter- 
ested in hearing of really artistic new things for home decoration 


16% in. High— 
Shade 13 in. 
Diameter 


The base is cast in medallium, of 
rich, statuary bronze finish, 
which not only allows the ar- 
tist’s delicately refined contours 
and gracefully proportioned 
masses to be faithfully pre- 
served in their charming sim- 
plicity, but also insures their 
permanency, The shade, de- 
signed as a unit with the lamp, 
is in tones of grey-gold-brown 
graded into ivory brown—chos- 
en by Miss Bishop tocarry her 
scheme of color harmony— 
with deep, rich, brown stripes 
toward the bottom of the flare, 
and edges bound with strips of 
dull brass. 


jury of the most discriminating judges of art 
conferred the Blue Ribbon. 

That is the League’s purpose—to prove 
that the most substantia! and artistic 
things need cost no more than drab com- 
monplaces if the right methods of produc- 
tion and distribution are used. 

Most of the League’s offerings are never 
advertised to the public, but are offered pri- 
vately to corresponding members. (Such 
membership costs nothing—it merely regis- 
ters your name as wanting to be informed of 
the League's offerings and given the mem- 
bers’ prices on them in case you ever wish 
to buy. See Coupon below.) Ony a few 
times a year some especially great triumph 
like Aurora, or this Mary Bishop Prize 
Lamp, is publicly announced, and then 
only for the purpose of widening the corre- 
sponding membership to include a few more 
discerning people. 


Sent You on Approval 


All League products are sold strictly sub- 
ject to the purchaser’s approval. All you 
need to do is to sign and mail the coupon. 
When the lamp comes you pay the Postman 
$5.90 plus the postage. You then take five 
days to see the lamp lighted, to study its 
effect. If by that time you have not decided 
that you never before made so good a pur- 
chase, you return the lamp to us and all your 
money will be refunded in full. That is the 
League's wi f doing business. Send the 
coupon no r it might be months, or 
years, before you see another announcement 
of the League. So sign and mail this coupon 
naw—without risk. 


Check whether 


Gas - - - 0 
ice, a Mary | Oil - - - [] 
5.90, plus the 

Electricity O 


House & Garden 


THE STORY of REGENCY FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 136) 


of the doors. “A representation of some 
such marble”, he observes, “might well 
be introduced as frames for the doors at 
home." It is amusing to think that much 
the same ideas are finding favor today and 
that marbling is being relearnt. 

The Regency men were past-masters 
in that art; the few pieces that have sur- 
vived the cultured fury of the eighties, 
are miracles of intelligence and skill. 
Occasionally in old houses a slate or 
wooden chimney piece may be found with 
the original imitation of Sienna, red 
porphyry or malachite, still intact; such 
repays study, and should be carefully 
preserved. 

Mirrors of many kinds played an im- 
portant part in the decorative scheme, 
and helped out, when necessary, its decep- 
tive glories. Tall pier glasses stood on the 
pier table between each window, and very 
often a piece of looking glass was placed 
underneath the table as well. Others were 
artfully arranged so as to increase the 
perspectives and thus convey a mis- 
leading impression of space. Most curious 
of all was the idea of framing large pieces 
of mirror in carved and gilt frames, and 
hanging them by cords on the wall as if 
they were works of art, with the placing 
so contrived that each became “an 
animated picture" as the reflections 
passed and repassed. The convex giran- 
dole in its round frame is one of the most 


engaging pieces of the time; usually it was 
crested by the Napoleonic eagle, wings 
outstretched, and holding in its beak 
crystal chains which hung festooned over 
the glass, with candle sconces on either 
side. Some lovely cheval and wall glasses 
were produced in the Regency style, but 
the majority have already been *'col- 
lected”. 

The great candelabra of the period 
were the natural and fitting accompani- 
ment to all this glitter and pomp. They 
were movable and stood about on the 
floor and were used much as the standard 
lamp was used in the nineties. At first 
they were severely classical, and towered 
and tapered up from a tripod foot in 
Greek simplicity, later, as the craze 
spread, they became extravagant and 
freakish. Hope, himself, designed one of 
the worst—*'' composed of a lotus flower 
rising from a bunch of ostrich feathers’’— 
a quaint enough compromise between his 
loyalty to Prinze Florizel and to the 
Greek ideal. 

A book of designs by Bridges, which 
came out after Hope's had appeared, was 
entitled "Furniture with Candelabra”; 
this proves to what length the craze had 
gone. In addition to these, grand 
chandeliers of crystal were hung in the 
fine houses, and lesser lights—lusters 
they were called, were placed symmetri- 
cally about the rooms. 


PICTURES and their BACKGROUND 


A. THORSTEN 


HERE was a time when pictures 

were arranged about the house ac- 
cording to rule: water colors and steel 
engravings for drawing room and bou- 
doir, oils and ancestors for the dining 
room, Landseers for the hall, sporting 
prints for billiard and smoking room, 
“The Soul’s Awakening" for bedrooms, 
and Christmas colored supplements for 
the nursery. A pictureless room was 


looked upon as “unfinished”, and you J 


bought your pictures in pairs, if you 
had none, aM hung them, at a slight 
tilt, in their proper order. These rules 
have been banished long since, discred- 
ited, but how convenient the sense of 
their correctness must have been. Un- 
questionably pictures are a troublesome 
proposition to deal with in the average 
house or flat, and haphazard enough is 
the treatment they get. They are still 
put up to give a furnished look to bare 
walls, or because the frames are good, or 
Íor sentimental rather than decorative 
reasons, or because—since pictures are 
such impossible things to store—they 
must be put somewhere. They deserve 
better treatment. 

The commonest mistake is that of 
choosing the wall papers apart from, and 
independent of, the pictures; these can 
never look right unless the wall is re- 
garded as their background, and suitably 
treated to that end. Beautiful and satis- 
factory as many modern wall papers are 
in themselves, the best is not equal to a 
good painting; and anything assertive in 
color or design is wrong as a background. 
As a general rule it may be taken that the 
patternless paper is safest in this connec- 
tion, and one with a texture is better 
than one that is all smooth and plain. 
Where a pattern may kill, texture en- 
hances the decorative value and interest 
of a painting. A texture, slightly rough- 
ened, that suggests canvas, or matting, or 
rough casting, etc., gives atmosphere: 
light and shade are reflected unevenly on 
the broken suríace, the tone has depth, 
the light is never staring as from a sur- 
face perfectly even and flat. For example, 
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a gold canvas paper is an admirable back- 
ground, but one of flat, shiny gold would 
only dazzle and distract the eye. Al- 
though a pattermless background is a safe 
choice, it is not fhe only one. Besides the 
small overall designs, there are certain 
wall papers which are in keeping with 
certain types of pictures, and the two 
blended will produce a charmingly apt 
impression if well and wisely chosen. 
apanese color prints on a paper of orien- 
tal suggestion; ancient portraits on a 
background that recalls old Italian da- 
mask; Arundel prints on one with a stiff 
ecclesiastical design—these are a few sug- 
gestions. There is a large choice of wall 
hangings nowadays, and the right one 
can generally be found; it is worth 
secking. 

Sometimes rooms have to be taken as 
we find them, and when a fine picture 
must be hung in a room unsuitably pa- 
pered there is a remedy. A square or an 
oblong of good “backgrounding” can be 
pasted up, panel-wise, to form a setting 
and isolate the picture from the uncon- 
genial surroundings.  Intelligently car- 
ried out, this does not look patchy, though 
it has a patchy sound; over the chimney- 
piece is the easiest and obvious place; 
the whole chimney breast should be cov- 
ered and the picture placed in the center. 
A low chimney-piece is essential, other- 
wise the picture will suffer from the com- 
mon and tiresome fault of being hung too 
high. Horizon of the picture level with 
the eye of the spectator is a good working 
tule. Placed elsewhere on the wall the 
panel needs nice judgment, and should be 
carried from the frieze to the skirting, and 
finished with a beading or border of some 
kind. Once or twice, however, is the limit 
for the “dodge” in one room. 

Color entirely depends upon the kind 
of picture that is to be hung—portraits, 
landscapes, water colors, mezzotints, and 
so on; what is perfect for one may be only 
middling for another. A warm neutral 
shade of broken gray is the most accom- 
modating all round, it will not come amiss 

(Continued on page 142) 
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"Iwould not take ten times 

the amount I paid for it if” 

another Frigidaire “were 
not procurable ~ 


“During the time that Frigidaire has been in our 
home, it has faithfully and silently done its work, 
keeping a temperature constantly and uniformly 
cold and supplying plenty of ice for any and all 
purposes at very small expense. 

1 would not take ten times the amount I paid 
for it if another Frigidaire were not procurable.” 


GEO. M. MacKOWN 
658 Woolworth Building, New York City 


Such enthusiastic commendation arises from the 
dependable, automatic, almost attentionless service that 
Frigidaire renders in providing a method of food 
preservation far better and far more healthful than is 
ever possible by melting ice in an ordinary icebox. 


Frigidaire banishes the nuisance of ice — yet freezes 
absolutely pure ice cubes for cold drinks. It operates 
on ordinary house current at a low cost. 


There is a size Frigidaire to meet your particular needs, 
purchasable at a moderate price and convenient terms. 


Send for booklet HG 12 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
pu pee 


Dayton, Ohio 


Frigidaire mechanism also can 
be installed in your own icebox 


Bonum 


REFRIGERATOR for MODERN HOMES 
CUPS SS 


Colors: 


Blue, Olive 
Light green 
Dark green 


Sizes: 

Heights: 
14-inch 
20-inch 
26-inch 

Diameters: 
10-inch 
12-inch 


Prices: 
10x 14.... 
12% 14.... 3.25 
10x 20.... 3.50 
1223201,.2273.75 


10 x 26. . 5.00 
(with cover) 
12x 26.... 5.50 
(WITH COVER) 
The above prices 
are for Katchal 
in colors. For 
White, add $1.00 

to list price. 


$3.00 
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COMPACT HAMPER for soiled linens; a 
wastebasket that will not allow dust 
to sift through to the floor; a trash 
box for the kitchen that fits into any corner 
or under the table; a basket for office waste. 


Áalchall 


Reg. Applied for U. S. Pac. Off. 
—for every room in the home! 


A seamless receptacle of highest grade vulcanized 
fibre. Sizes meet every requirement. Colors harmonize 
with every scheme of interior decoration. Reinforced 
with steel bands. Finished in fine hard-surface 
enamels that do not scratch. 


If your best store cannot show you Katchall, write 
size and color desired and Katchall will be delivered 
parcel post. Name store where you inquired and earn 
25 cents discount. If you inquired of two stores, 
name them and earn a discount of 50 cents. 


Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company 
KATCHALL DIVISION Kennett Square, Pa. 


KATCHALL DIVISION, Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company, 
Kennett Square, Pa. Gentlemen: Ido not find Katc at the best store(s) 


| in this city. Please deliver to me, parcel post collect, the following: 
— — Karchall. x Color — Price. 
| —  Katchell i Color. Price. 
—Katchall_____x Color. Price. 
| I have written below the name(s) of. store(s) where I inquired for 
Katchall, which entitles me to a discount of (one name, 25 cents) (two 
| names, 50 cents) on the above order. 
| Your name z 5 
Your address == 
| Name of store - - -— M = 


Name of store — — A 
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Ready to Serve 
cA new cooked ‘food deliciously prepared 


ESTD. 1869 


COOKED 


| | MACARONI 


WITH CHEESE AND MUSHROOM SAUCE 


A> 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A 
ATO. U.D. PAT. OFF 


COOKED e 


acaron 


WITH CHEESE AND MUSHROOM SAUCE 


You do not have to cook 
Heinz Macaroni. Heinz 
makes it and then cooks it 
with Cheese and Mushroom 
Sauce. It is only necessary 
for you to heat it and serve. 


CAnother Readicto-Serye Heinz food 


HEINZ 


COOKED 


SPAGHETTI 


in Tomato Sauce with Cheese 


Google 
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This overmantel has been treated as a special 

background for the picture and has been deco- 

rated with a different design from that of the 
rest of the rocm 


PICTURES and their 


BACKGROUND 


(Continued from page 138) 


for oil colors or pastels; small pictures 
look particularly well on this tint. Green 
is the most tractable; it makes a good 
background for flesh tints, and, therefore, 
is a suitable choice for figure subjects and 
some portraits; the shade known as olive 
green is best; garish tones or anything 
that approaches crudity destroys the 
values. 

Dull red is a useful background for 
etchings, engravings, and mezzotints, 
though for delicate water colors and pale 
color prints it is too emphatic. Bronze in 
the clear color of a new “copper” coin is 
another most valuable background for 
pictures. The only trouble about bronze 
and the bronze shades is in their tendency 
to absorb light; so when the lighting of a 
room is poor, something else should be 
chosen. Ivory and cream can be charming 


in alliance with a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of black framed pictures or silhou- 
ettes or some such scheme, but unless a 
deliberate effect is aimed at and achieved, 
anything so obvious and easy is apt to bea 
little commonplace in effect. 

Frames should be a part of the decora- 
tive scheme; they form the link between 
the painting and the background, isolat- 
ing, as it were, fantasy from fact. The 
" handsome" frame of another epoch has 
disappeared, with its bright gilding and 
voluptuous curves; old frames, coppery 
brown and tarnished gold, are sought fer 
instead. Quite apart from their intrinsic 
worth, there is a decorative value about 
old paintings in their dim old frames that 
is incontestable and the new Richman wko 
buys ancestors to decorate his baronial 
halls is rot very wide of the mark. 


SOME of the CAMPANULA FAMILY 


(Continued from page 74) 


pictured here, is one of the type best 
suited for wild gardens. These hardy 
taller types should be seeded in spring 
and the seedlings transplanted to a shady 
spot until the autumn when they are 
placed in their permanent positions, 
where they will flower the following 
summer. 

Of the tall group the following are not 
difficult to raise: 

Peach Bells, C. persicifolia, 2'-3' high, 
comes in white or violet on tall stems and 
blooms in July and August. It dislikes 
division and therefore is best renewed by 
seed when necessary. There are several 
named varieties, one of which is Telham 
Beauty, which grows rather taller than 
the usual type and has a number of wide, 
purple-blue bells swinging on fine, wiry 
stems from a strong central spike. 
Moerheimi is a semi-double creamy white 
form. C. gigantea is a tall garden hybrid 
of this type, with white or lavender-blue 
flowers. 

The Canterbury Bell, C. medium, is a 
favorite biennial easily grown from seed 
sown in March or April. Its seedlings 
should be transplanted to a shady spot 
and finally set out in September. It 


forms a closely covered pyramid oí large 
bells, white, pink, lilac or blue, and has 
several forms, including the semi-double 
"cup and saucer", which is somewhat 
criticized as being rather clumsy. 

C. pyramidalis, the chimney bell 
flower, is a beautiful thing when seen at 
its best, six feet high or more, but it needs 
rather a favorable soil. Although it is 
perennial it must generally be treated as 
a biennial and sown afresh each year in 
spring. Some plants can be lifted in the 
autumn and kept in a cool house through 
the winter, but even if this is done they 
are mostly short lived. It is often grown 
in pots to flower in the house. 

reat Bell Flower, C. lacliffora, is not 
grown as much as it deserves. The type 
bears graceful panicles of milky white 
flowers and there is also a charming pa': 
blue form. It serves well in the wild 
garden or on the margin of a shrub border. 
It has purple, lavender, and white forms, 
the rather narrow bells set close and 
rather stiffly on a strong stem often z' in 
height. The variety C. L. macrantha bas 
large deep purple flowers. 

Clustered Bell Flower, C. glomerata, is 

(Continued on page 144) 
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c Adds to 


hours of leisure 


All through the day and in the 
half-lit hours of evening the Dav- 
enport Bed adds to your hours 
of leisure the beauty and grace 
inspired by lovely furniture. 
Bodies fatigued with the endless 
duties of the day find it a restful 
haven, 


Davenport Beds add leisure hours 
by functioning as the “extra bed" 
for guests; a guest room after all 
is just another room the busy 
housewife must keep clean. With 


a Davenport Bed in your home, Qovlang sity 
you are ready for guests at all France odi 
times, saving the extra room and iren fxg Pen udi ia ne 
its attendant upkeep. Genuine 


A variety of designs and styles of 
Davenport Beds makes it easy to 
choose just the piece that will 
appropriately fit into your sur- 
roundings. 


Ask about Davenport Beds where 
good furniture is sold. At the 
furniture store they will gladly 
demonstrate their easy opera- 
tion, and show you a variety of 
them. 

Our brochure shows photographs of 

nearly a hundred styles. Write for it. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
Standard Oil Building CHICAGO 


CheDAVENPORTB 


ED 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


m 
Copyright 1923 Davenport Bed GO | e 
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Illustration directlv above 
shows the design in actual size 


HE charming new pattern illustrated is 
only one of many to be found where 
Haviland China is sold. It is a happy combin- 
ation of conventional border with graceful 
forget-me-not motif in old gold and blues. 


Since 1837 
our china has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation In purchasing be sure to 
notice carefully the Trade Marks. 


Manufactured at Limoges, France 


Haviland China | 


Haviland China may be found in a profusion of 
beautiful patterns at all first class China or Depart- 


you have any difficulty locating one. 


ment Stores. Write for name of nearest dealer if | 


Haviland Chins Co. Inc. 


11 East 36th Street, New York 
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Your windows are 
“the eyes of the 
But be- 
cause they are an 
absolute necessity 
they cannot be 
treated in casual 
fashion—they make 
or mar the entire 
decorative effect! 


house’’. 


Free! A copy of 
the latest edition 
of Mrs. Alice 
Burrell Irvine’s 
“Shadecraft and 
Harmonious 


Decoration” ,— 
invaluable for its 
pointers on home 
decoration—will 
be sent you on re- 
quest with our 
compliments. 
Write to this ad- 
dress 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 250 FIFTH AVENUE 
Er Cdp, T4 APR ra e = sce, 


A Sada Teils ubsod 
as Its Roller! 


ASI ee am 


V Y HEREVER window shades are 
/ Y operating silently and fault- 
lessly day after day you may be sure 
they are mounted on Hartshorn 


Rollers. 


For a shade, after all, is only as good 
as its roller, anda roller is only as good 
as its spring. Hartshorn makes all its 
springs—and holds to one standard. 
They are the best that can be made! 


Shades so mounted therefore rise at 
your slightest touch; they lower and 
"stay put" where you want them; 
they run straight and never “jam”. 


If you want perfect freedom from 
shade troubles, make sure that your 
new shades are mounted on Hartshorn 


Rollers. 


A m. 


— SHADE-ROLLERS 
uu omo ZI AND 


INDOW SHADE FABRICS 
Established 1860 


NEW YORK 
ty E = ATR 
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C. persicifolia var. Telham Beauty 

is one of the best midsummer flowers 

of medium height. It bears large 
blue bells on wiry stalks. 


SOME of the CAMPANULA FAMILY 


(Continued from page 142) 


more dwarf in growth, seldom as much as 
2' high, and rather unusual in form. The 
deep purple bells are clustered together 
in a head at the top of a stout flower stem. 
The color is good when seen in the mass, 
Lut the flowers individually are rather 
heavy. 

C. macrosiyla is a handsome annual, 
growing about 1’ high, with large purple- 
lined flowers netted outside with purple 
veins on a paler ground. 

These are probably the best of the 
campanula for the average flower lover to 
meet in his garden, although there are 
many others each with qualities which 
will commend it to some more than 
others. It remains for those which are 
chosen to be treated with understanding 
as their individuality demands, for only 
so can they give the full measure of their 
beauty of form and color. 

Of the lesser known campanula, which 
might be desirable to try if one decides to 
Eo in for an extensive list, there are 
several which are quite interesting. Miss 


Jekyll, the well-known English flower 
authority, describes them as follows: 

C. muralis, equally known as C. 
Portenschlagiana, is a brilliant little June 
flower; the neat tufts of foliage almost 
covered by the abundant bloom of a rich 
purple color. Still more delightful is the 
dainty little C. garganica, flowering later 
in the summer. There is a perfect finish 
about the whole plant, with its charming 
bloom of light purple shading to white, 
and its exquisitely neat foliage, like tiny 
leaves of ivy, sharply cut at every point. 
Both of these little bellflowers are seen at 
their best in the joints of dry walling, or 
in any steep places in the rock garden 
that come near the same conditions. 
Another of the favorites for wall or rock 
joint is C. pusilla, blooming in late 
summer. It is in white and purple 
colorings; a charming pale purple kind 
was raised by Miss Willmott and is now 
well known. It is pretty to see any 
variety of this little plant running at the 
foot or sides of rock garden steps. 


A type more suitable for the wild garden than the refined border is 


C. punctata. 


FT 
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It should be planied in a group of several plants 
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Your kitchen is as modern 
as your cook stove 


This modern oil range gives a new meaning 
to kitchen convenience 


NS take the drudgery out of cooking when you 
install this new Florence Oil Range. And however 
attractive your kitchen may be, this handsome stove 
will improve its appearance. 

There are no ashes or soot to muss up the kitchen. 
The heat, close up under the cooking, 
does not spread out into theroom. Even 
in midsummer your kitchen will be cool 
and comfortable. 


Does not burn from a wick 

A match touched to the Asbestos Kind- 
ler gives a blue, gas-like flame. This 
MEI flame is produced from kerosene vapor. 

SE o CIN It isnot awick flame, such as you see in 
The intense heat | theordinary oillamp. Theheatis easily 
in the big burners | vegu]ated to any de- 
is close up under . 

the cooking. gree. One burner 1s 
small, just for simmer- 
ing. The roomy oven 
—built into the stove—has the “baker’s 
arch" to distribute the heat evenly. It 
is heated by two full-sized burners and ainw ornata rin 
will take the largest-sized roasting pan. Mc 

White porcelain enameled panels, | adjusts the stowe 

nickel trimmings and jet-black frame properly when 
make this stove an ornament to any | “e ir 

á é è even, 
kitchen. Itis built of heavy steel plates, 


and is sturdy and durable. FORCE 


Florence Oil Ranges are sold at department, furniture 


and hardware stores. This newest model costs about is as important as temperature 


$110, plus freight charges from our nearest warehouse. 

If your dealer has not oe yet, write to us and 

we will see that you are supplied. Other models, with port- ; : ; 

able ovens, at Minus ones dep our free a HEN installing a shower, bear in 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., Dept. 542, Gardner, Mass, mind that water pressures differ in 

various localities; also that two persons 
in the same house hardly ever want the 
same shower force or volume. 


It was to meet these varying conditions 
and to enable everyone to have just the 
shower volume desired that the Anyforce 
Head was evolved. 


Half a turn of the handle in this head 
gives any shower force—that with the 
“sting” for those who like it on full or 
the soft rain-like shower usually preferred 
by women and children. 


—At the same time, the shower’s tem- 
perature is being controlled through the 
Mixometer. Turning the handle gives all 
temperatures from cold to hot. 

d Anyforce Head and Mixometer 
are featured in our booklet “Once Used 
More Heat— Less Care Water.” In writing for a copy, will you 
please mention your plumber's name? 


FLORENCE SPBAKMAN COMPANY 
OILRANGE |SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


IN ERS 
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Classic Greek-Pompeiian Style 
adapted to 
a modern í 


floor lamp 


A Modern Classic 


N this most useful and convenient, 

yet charmingly graceful floor lamp 

the always interesting Muller-Popoff 

group (John Muller, Andrew Popoff 
and Olga Popoff-Muller) have made a 
new mark in art for the home. 

Even if it were never to be used for 
lighting purposes this lamp would be 
worth while in any room purely as a 
decorative feature. 


The qualities needed in a useful and practical 
lamp have deftly been turned by the artists into 
parts of the sculptured composition in a way 
that shows unmistakably to the discerning critic 
the hand of a master of design. 

No mere picture can more than faintly indi- 
cate the beauty and charm of the lamp itself. 

Modeled on the slender, palm-tree motif of 
the Greek-Pompeiian style, its shaft slim, erect 
and firm, the lamp-arm and shade poised like a 
cluster of pendant foliage on a tropical tree 
almost as if bowing an invitation tc rest com- 
fortably underneath, this handsome lamp not 
only makes a spot of beauty in itself, but exerts 
a harmonizing influence on all the room. ` 


But Above All, Useful 


Like all true art, the beauty of the Greek- 
Pompeiian Floor Lamp is not mere idle orna- 
ment but is the beauty of something real, some- 
thing useful. 

The graceful poise of the cross-arm and the 
restful droop of the shade are also the means of 
throwing the light upon the exact spot wanted — 
for the arm can be moved to any angle and the 
shade tilted independently of it. Placed along- 
side your reading chair the light will fall on your 
book without shining in your eyes, while if 
moved alongside the table and the arm adjusted 
to the right angle, the full light can be concen- 
trated on your work. 

Price—A Surprise 

Like all art objects offered by the Decorative 
Arts League, the price of the Greek-Pompeiian 
Floor Lamp—$19.85—is the result of the 
League’s simple, almost primitive, but com- 
pletely wasteless method of operating. 

If you are not already acquainted with that 
plan and its benefits, you are invited to make 
your satisfaction with this offer on the Greck- 
Pompeiian Floor Lamp a test of the matter. 
You may simply sign and mail the coupon. 
When the lamp is delivered pay the postman 
$3.85 plus the postage. Then set up the lamp in 
your own room. Light it, 
use it, sit back and con- 
template it. Invite any 
friends in whose taste 
you have confidence to 
come in and pass judg- 
ment. In five days, if 
your verdict is not favor- 
able, pack the lamp back 
in the carton (an easy 
matter as the carton is 
specially designed) re- 
turn it to us and all your 
money will be immedi- 
ately refunded. Other- 
wise send us the balance 
of $16, or, if you prefer, 
pay it in four monthly 
instalments of $4 each. 

That is the true test of 
the League’s value to 
you. We are glad to 
abide by it because we 
know you cannot find a 
greater value for your 
money than in this beau- 
tiful lamp. Make the 
test today. 


Height from base to 
tip of statuette about 
5 feet. Base and ca; 

cast in solid medal. 
lium, finish rich statu- 
ary bronze. Upper 
shaft seamless brass. 
Parchment shade, 
brass bound. Outside 
decoration in three 
colors, top and bot- 
tom bands in deep 
red, and design in 
black, back graded in 
brown. Weight 
packed about 22 
pounds. 


Have you ever thought 
what an ''Antique" was 
—Before it was an 
Antique 


AKE some fine old 
piece of furniture that, 

after having filled fifty, 

or a hundred, or two hun- 
dred years of practical use- 
fulness, is worth many, 
many times its original cost. 
Or take an old vase, or an 
old pair of andirons, or an 
old fire screen. In each case 
the antiquity of the article 
would not add a penny to its 
value had not the original 
designer put something of 
himself into it—something 
no one else could duplicate, 
something that is not only 
individual, but fine in itself. 
Thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of chairs were being 
made at the very time Chip- 
pendale was designing his. 
ut chairs by Chippendale 
are now worth a hundred 
times what their first buy- 
ers paid for them, while the 
others — the factory-de- 
signed, lot-numbered—were 
long ago consigned to the 


piles. 

Chippendale was an ar- 
tist. The chair factories of 
his day were—just factories. 

And so today the Deco- 
rative Arts League is at- 
tempting, and already the 
attempt is successful, to re- 
vive the designing of house- 
hold utilities and decorations 
by real artists—artists who 
work for the love of doing 
something fine instead of 
doing something ular— 
and profitable. e are en- 
couraging the old custom of 
the artist identifying himself 
with his creations of house- 
hold things just as with his 
paintings or statues. We are 
encouraging the artists who 
work with us to sign their 
products, as they would a 
picture. 

And we most emphatically 
believe that just as when 
Chippendale died and the 
end came to all new Chip- 
pendale produccions then afl 
the pieces already designed 
by him increased rapidly and 
steadily, down to our own 
day, in market value; or just 
as when a good painter dies 
his paintings double and 
treble in price—so when, in 
His time, the Master calls 
away any of the brilliant 
band of artists who are creat- 
ing, under the patronage of 
the Decorative Arts League, 
the signed, easily identified 
articles we are helping to dis- 
tribute, those articles will 
become things hunted for by 
collectors, with their value 
increasing accordingly. 

The Greek-Pompeiian 
Floor Lamp, like all other 
articles of the Muller-Pop- 
off Group, is signed on the 
base with the cipher here 
shown. e 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
You may enter my name as a “ Corresponding Member” of the Decorative Arts League, 
it being distinctly understood that such membership is to cost me nothing, either now o1 
later, and it is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me as one interested 
in hearing of really artistic new things for home decoration and use. 
Please send me the Greek-Pompeiian Floor Lamp and I will pay the carrier $3.85 (de- 
it) when delivered, plus the transportation charges. If not satisfactory I can return with- 
in five days of receipt and you are to refund my deposit in full. If I do not return it in that 
time I agree to purchase it at the special introductory price of $19.85 and will send $4 
monthly from date for four months; the lamp remaining your property urtil fully paid for. 
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MID-WINTER PLANTING 


(Continued from page 64) 


where the elements are less favorable for 
the planting of the larger plants than they 
are between December and March. It is 
generally an unwise practise to try to 
transplant in wet thaws and when the 
ground is covered with a heavy fall of 
snow, for at these times the earth is in 
poor physical condition. The ground in 
which the planting is done should not be 
powdery dry, nor should it be so wet that 
if it should freeze it might have a tendency 
to heave. It is best when it is just moist. 

While trees and shrubs, because of 
their sturdiness, are probably the safest 
things to transplant in mid-winter, and 
herbaceous plants, because of their 
comparative fragility, are things which 
one should not attempt to move out- 
doors, there is a class of small plants 
which can be transplanted with singular 
ease and safety. These are ground cover 
plants. They range from creepers like 
Japanese Spurge to small shrubs like the 
Low Blueberry—plants which grow natu- 
rally in woods and fields in the shape of 
thickly matted undergrowth. They are 
splendid plants to use on shady ground, 
under trees, on northern exposures, and 
in wild plantings of any kind. 

These ground cover plants can be 
taken up in large clumps or in sods, and 
transplanted thus in bulk without even 
knowing that they have been moved. To 
simplify the work they should be mulched 
before frost, and their new location should 
be mulched in preparation for them. 
After they have been set in place loose 
soil should be sprinkled fairly heavily 
in the crevices of the clumps and the 
mulch replaced. 

Mid-winter planting is not a traditional 
operation in horticulture, and for that 
reason there are people who will stop their 
outdoor moving of plants on the stroke 
of frost and not resume it until the ap- 


pointed day in March, or April or some- 
times May. In speaking about it one of 
the most successful nurserymen in the 
country remarks that “If you are one of 
the oldfashioned folk who think Spring 
the only time to plant, you will get very 
little done in proportion to what you 
might do.” He keeps his nursery going all 
winter, digging and transplanting trees 
and shrubs. Having done it for twenty- 
five years he has stopped regarding it as 
an experiment. For the amateur it might 
be a good plan to think of it still as an 
experiment. At any rate, as an experi- 
ment it is apt to be done more carefully; 
its occasional failures will seem hardly 
worthy of mention, and its successes, 
however numerous, will be matters of 
great moment. 

As a sort of appendix it might be well 
to give some idea of the plants which can 
be moved or, rather, those which are most 
difficult to move, in mid-winter. lí you 
are a sufficiently diligent experimenter 
you may solve the problem of these 
few. 

Of the deciduous trees, the most difñ- 
cult to move are the Red and Silver 
Maples, the Birch, Poplar, Liquidambar, 
and Elm. 

Of the evergreen trees, the Yew is the 
one variety which is most likely to give 
trouble. 

Among the deciduous shrubs, the Mag- 
nolia, Kerria, Butterfly Bush and Straw- 
berry Shrub are the reluctant ones. 

All the evergreen shrubs are difficult to 
move in mid-winter except those few small 
ones listed under ground cover plants. 

The long list of ground cover plants in- 
cludes Bearberry, Sweet Fern, Sand Myr- 
tle, Trailing Arbutus, Ferns, Winter- 
green, Sheep Laurel, Andromeda, Japan- 
ese Spurge, Low Blueberry, Bird’s Foot 
Violet, and Periwinkle. 


HOUSE & GARDEN SHOPPING SERVICE 


This Service is maintained for the con- 
venience of our readers. Almost any illus- 
trated article which is not available 
locally, may be purchased through us, or 
information relative to merchandise in 
shops will be furnished upon request when 
accompanied by self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Articles not illustrated may be 
ordered and are personally chosen by our 
staff of trained shoppers. 

Please observe the following rules in 
sending an order. 

1. WRITE PLAINLY. It is advisable 
to print your name and address. When 
ordering articles to be sent to another 
person, give your own address and that 
of the consignee. If the article is too 
heavy for parcel post remit sufficient for 
expressage as it will otherwise be sent 
collect. 

2. REMITTANCES. Asa purchasing 
agent, the House & Garden Shopping 
Service cannot send articles C. O. D., 
carry charge accounts, or charge pur- 
chases to individual accounts at the 
shops. Send money order, certified check 
or check on a New York bank to cover 
the price of articles ordered. If the price 
is not known be sure to send sufficient as 
any balance will be refunded. Remit- 
tances should be made payable to House 
& Garden Shopping Service. 

3. DELIVERIES. The price quoted 
in the magazine includes a very small 
service charge for postage and incidentals. 
This consists of 25c for articles up to and 
including $10 and soc for anything 
priced over $10. Articles too heavy to go 
by parcel post are sent express collect. 
Some shops charge extra for crating goods 
such as glass, furniture, etc., and in such 
case the customer will be notified of the 
charge after the order is filled. 

4. BE EXPLICIT IN ORDERING. 
Give any necessary measurements, colors, 
etc., and if possible give a second choice, 

INIVEF 


s. WHEN ORDERING AN ARTI- 
CLE ILLUSTRATED IN THE MAG- 
AZINE. Give the date of the issue anc 
the page upon which the article is men- 
tioned or pictured. When ordering books 
give both title and author's name when- 
ever possible. When ordering articles for 
Christmas gifts kindly order BY NUM- 
BER. 

6. DISCRETIONARY ORDERS. We 
will be pleased to shop for articles not 
illustrated in the magazine and maintain 
a staff of expert shoppers for that pur- 
pose. Please explain as carefully as possi- 
ble the type of article desired and the 
approximate amount you wish to spend, 
but rely to a reasonable extent upon the 
shopper's discretion. 

7. ARTICLES NOT RETURNA- 
BLE. Toilet goods, articles made to 
order and cut lengths of material are not 
returnable. Other articles, if for valid 
reasons unsatisfactory, may be returned 
for credit or exchange. In exceptional 
cases when an article is not exchangeable, 
the customer will be notified before the 
actual purchase is made. 

8. RETURNED ARTICLES. Smill 
articles for exchange or refund should be 
sent to the House & Garden Shopping 
Service, r9 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Heavy goods should be sent direct 
to the shop, express prepaid and notice 
of shipment sent to us. 

9. SAMPLES. We cannot send sam- 
ples but will suggest names of shops upon 
request when accompanied by seli- 
addressed stamped envelope. 

10. INQUIRIES. Readers making 
inquiries should always enclose a selí- 
addressed and stamped envelope. 

11. TELEGRAMS. It is sometimes 
necessary to communicate by telegraph. 
When it is obviously to the sole interest 
ofthe, pürchaser, the telegrams are sent 
collect. _ 
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Eighty -Seven Years 
of 


Home Furnishing 
and 


Interior Decoration 
in the 


South 


OR THE PAST 87 YEARS we have success- 
fully decorated and furnished homes throughout 


the South. 


Situated as we are at the gateway to the South, and 
having a complete and experienced organization, we 
are prepared to decorate and furnish southern homes 
within a radius of one thousand miles from Cincinnati. 


Without any obligation on your part we will either 
send a competent decorator or give you advice and 
information by mail. 


Altractive booklet sent free to those 
building or refurnishing 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 
Interior Decorators & Furnishers 
616-622 RAcE STREET 
Quality Cincinnati, Ouio Service 


The pronounced superiority of YpsilantiFurnitureisdue 
to the carefully selected materials and the long train- 
ing of the expert men and women weavers who make it. 


Every article that bears the Ypsilanti mark is well 
worthy of the utmost confidence in its quality. 


More than 3,000 furniture merchants sell Ypsilanti 
Furniture. We will be glad to give you the name 
of the merchant in your vicinity. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO., IONIA, MICH. 
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Le down 1 t 3 a fu IV 
Originals e Reproductions 
oF Cuorce EARLY AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


MANTELPIECES 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
HAND FORGED METALWORK 


While we are very glad to freely send illustrations 
upon request, kindly state in what you are par- 
ticularly interested as we have no general catalog. 


E ARTHUR TODHUNTER : 414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
E! 
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Are You, too, Enjoying 
Firelight Happiness? 


These fall evenings, does your fireplace welcome 
you with a warm glow, or is it cold and lifeless? 
oes the labor or dirt of an open fire stand in the 
way of this great pleasure? 
Magicoal brings that pleasure without dirt or trou- 
ble of any kind. At the turn of a switch, the coals 
jump into life, sending cheer through the room. 
Magicoal is so realistic it is dificult to distinguish 
it from a brightly burning coal fire. It operates on 
any lighting circuit at negligible cost. Any fire- 
place, with or without flue, can be fitted and there 
Send for full in- are designs to harmonize with any mantel. You 
can have heat, if you wish. 
Mayer Bros. & Bramley, Inc., 417 W. 28th St., N.Y. 
Sole Distribulors Jor U. S. A., H. H. Berry World Patents 


MAGICOAL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ELECTRIC FIRE 


” at the turn of a switch 


Jformalion and 
name of nearest 
dealer 


“Firelight Happiness’ 
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Hang All Doors 
Properly 


HALL your doors hang properly, fit 
properly, be true and stay so? You 
can be sure of those things if you will be 
sure to use the right type and the right 
make of hinges. A good man to see is 
the local hardware merchant who sells 


MCKINNE 


He knows the proper sizes to use for 
any given kind of doors. Get acquainted 
with him. And think of hinges and 
other hardware when you start think- 
ing of building or repairing. Most people 
think of hardware last and seldom allow 
enough money for proper equipment. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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House & Garden 


Paper in the upper hall of Haringlon House, Bourton- 
on-the-W ater, Gloucestershire. The arabesques are ina 
light brown and the scene in shades of green 


CARING FOR OLD WALL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 75) 


the old wall papers are still in existence— 
more, perhaps, than one would at first be 
inclined to imagine. Some of them are 
still in their original position where they 
were first applied. Not a few, that were 
never hung, have been found put away 
in the rolls or sections—they were made 
in both forms—just as they came from 
the makers, and can now be put on the 
walls for the first time by those fortunate 
enough to acquire them. Still others, as 
precious antiques—and they are precious 
antiques—have been removed from the 
walls on which they were first hung and 
transported to new environments. In 
short, they constitute just as distinct and 
just as highly organized a branch of his- 
torical furnishing and decoration as do 
chairs, tables or cupboards, old silver, old 
glass, old china, or old tapestries. 

A great deal has been written about the 
care and restoration of antique furniture. 
The other classes of cherished antiques, 
too, have come in for their share of the 
same sort of attention. All the lore con- 
nected with the intelligent preservation 
of these objects has become indispensable 
to their possessors. And their possessors, 
to whom this knowledge is of genuine 
value, are not only the professed con- 
noisseurs and collectors, who specialize 
upon one or two hobbies, but also the 
great and ever-increasing number of peo- 
ple who employ antiques as a part of 
their daily surroundings to be lived with 


and enjoyed for their mellow beauty. 

Every bit of care bestowed on antiques 
is fully justified. There is, to be sure, the 
natural desire to preserve uninjured any- 
thing of worth or beauty, for the sake of 
the lasting pleasure it gives. 

There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when the majority of people regarded 
nearly all wall paper in the same casual 
way they would look u rsonal linen. 
It was to be removed when it showed signs 
of soil and replaced with fresh paper, 
with as little compunction as the chang- 
ing of a shirt or collar would occasion. Ií 
they particularly liked a paper and 
could get more of the same sort, well and 
good. If not, no matter—there were 
plenty of others that would do just as well. 
Scraping the walls and repapering were 
almost periodical incidents to spring 
house-cleaning, incidents fairly compara- 
ble to whitewashing the cellar in the 
annual tidying up. But much water has 
flowed under the bridge since then. Our 
minds are again opén to the claims of wall 
paper and we understand that old wall 
paper, designed frankly as a decoration 
in itself, is a work of art to be jealously 
preserved. 

Unfortunately, at the time when so 
many of these landscape and other par- 
ticularly engaging papers were being 
made, there were plenty of people who did 
not think about their permanent value 

(Continued on page 152) 


Old French wall paper on the walls of the hall in the Martin Van 
Buren house at Kinderhook, printed by Dufour and entitled 
“Chasse au Canard” 


Ariginal froi 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Sleep an hour longer 
on cold mornings 


How can a man fecl kindly toward his heating plant 
when it routs him out of bed to fix the fire before it's 
time to get up? Modernize your heating plant. In- 
stalla Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Then you can 
have your sleep out while the house is warming up 
in the morning. Punctually, at the time indicated on 
the thermostat, the drafts and dampers will automa- 
tically open. When you get up the house will be 
comfortable—a result of modern heating plant 
regulation. 


Besides giving you comfort, convenience and con- 
sistent, healthful, heat, the '" Minneapolis'' saves from 
lí to 1$ on your fuel bill, by preventing spasmodic 
over and underheating. It is a scientifically accurate 
instrument. 


Used with any type of heating system, warm air, hot 
water, steam, or vapor. And with any fuel— coal, 
gas, electricity or oil. It is now standard equipment 
on the leading makes of oil burners. Ask any heat- 
ing contractor about the "Minneapolis" or write 
for free booklet, "The Convenience of Comfort.” 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2790 Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service branches in principal cities 


MeA MINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 
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n | n ‘Let Your Chimney 
TM | Bu Do Double Duty 


HEN you plan that new home, let the 

Kernerator (built - in - the - chimney ) 
solve for you the problem of garbage and 
waste disposal. Settle it for all time—with no 
expense save the moderate first cost. 


For with the Kernerator there is no upkeep— 
the waste itself is all the fuel required. All 
waste, rubbish, garbage, tin cans, broken glass 
and crockery is dropped through the hopper 
door, conveniently located in the flue in or 
near the kitchen. Falling to the brick combus- 
tion chamber in the basement, it is quickly 
dried by forced draft for occasional lighting. 
All combustibles are burned, while non-com- 
bustibles are flame-sterilized and removed 
with the ashes. 


But see that it's in the plans, for the Kernerator 
must be installed when the house is being 
erected. For details, consult your architect or 
write— 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
1025 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


: Drop All Waste Here 
HK —Then FORGET It! 
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The WAITE HOUSE Line 
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Dean C. Osborne Residence, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR a better kitchen and pantry, use WHITE HOUSE 
Steel Units. Manufactured in a Unit System, enabling 
us to fill practically any space by combining units. 


Send us your plans for sketch and estimate. 
Catalogue on request 


JANES & KIRTLAND 


133 West 44th St. Established 1840 New York 


thing of beaut 
= iR 


Aprotection 
that pays for itself 


many times 
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-Stikco SHIELDS 


will save your 
i m M _ walls,draperies etc. 
il JUM E IP A SrApco SHIELDS 
sy H MADE IN MANY STYLES [ 
GLASS, MARBLE or METAL TOPS 
SoDEMANN HrAr 8.Dowrn Co. 


2304 Morean Sr. ST. Louis, Mo. 


Pil 
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Years may mellow but will not weaken the slate-roofed 
buildings and slate-capped walls on Charles M. Schwab's 
estate at Loretta, Pa. (Murphy & Dana, Architects) 


Beauty Without 
Depreciation 


‘TIME gives increasing charm to 
buildings roofed with slate. The 
years develop rather than destroy its 
virtues. When homes are roofed with 
slate, maintenance costs are microscopic 
and depreciation figures are lost in the 
mists of time. 

The uses of slate are manifold and its 
diversity of coloring lends itself particu- 
larly well to artistic effects in and about 
the home. 


Slate should be considered for its uses 
both indoors and out, from roofs to 
walks, from vestibule to kitchen, as 
well as for sinks, laundry tubs and 
showers, septic tanks and other struc- 
tural and sanitary uses. 


From homes and public buildings to 
factories, the uses of slate are innumer- 
able and range from school slates and 
black boards to fuse blocks and switch- 
boards. 


A booklet devoted to the uses of slate will be 
mailed on request. 


Roofs Landings Sinks 
Re-roofing Vestibules Work Benches 
Chimney Tops Porch Floors Dough Boards 
Hearths Areaways Electric Bases 
Mantels Garden Walks Kitchen Slates 
Thresholds Fountains Range Bases 
Sills Benches Shelving 
Wainscoting Coping Filters 

Bases & Plinths Bathrooms Table Tops 


Stairs 
Risers 


Laundry Tubs 
Laundry Slates 


Ice Box Shelves 
Drain Boards 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 


757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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A portion of the French paper known as Vues 
de Londres; a paper exceedingly popular in the 
early years of the roth Century 


CARING FOR OLD WALL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 150) 


and had them pasted directly on the plas- 
ter of the walls. Their short-sightedness 
in this respect is one of the most serious 
obstacles to be overcome in the work of 
care and preservation. Walls may crack, 
faulty plaster may disintegrate, dampness 
in the wall may do incalculable damage 
either directly to the body of the paper or 
by setting up chemical reactions that 
cause discolorings. Finally, it may be 
desirable, for a variety of reasons, to 
have the paper in some other place. Under 
any of these conditions it becomes neces- 
sary to remove the paper from the walls. 

The work of removal is a troublesome 
task and requires the nicest care as well 
as boundless patience in order to preserve 
the paper intact. It can be done, how- 
ever, by soaking it off with starch paste. 
This starch paste should be made in the 
following proportions: An ounce and a 
half of ordinary white starch dissolved 
in one quart of cold water. This will 
give the right consistency. Apply the 
starch paste with a thick, long-haired 
soft brush, and in squares, passing over 
the surface of the paper lightly, and 
several times, but waiting a few minutes 
between each coat. When the paper has 
become thoroughly soaked it may be 
detached gently from the wall, a little at 
a time, handling it delicately so as not to 
tear it. When the pieces or strips of paper 
thus detached are dry, they should be 
backed on canvas or strong linen. When 
the paper is fully dry, after it has been 
backed, any remaining traces of the 
starch paste may be brushed or gently 
wiped from the surface. The paper is 
then ready to apply again. 

The paper backed on canvas or strong 
linen may be pasted directly on the walls, 
for the backing makes it always possible 
to remove it without serious difficulty. It 
is much better, however, to mount or 
stretch the strongly backed paper on a 
firm wooden frame that will keep the 
paper itself about a quarter of an inch 
from the plaster surface of the wall. 
This arrangement obviates all danger 
from dampness or from any chemical 


action, trouble from cracks or faulty 


plaster, and renders removal, when neces- 
sary, a comparatively simple matter. 

When old wall paper is soiled, it may 
some times be cleaned by rubbing gently 
with bread crumbs or with art gum. 
There is another method of cleaning by 
going over the soiled surface with the 
half of a fresh-cut potato, but there is 
great risk attached to this process for the 
Juice of a potato contains strong acids 
that may ruin the paper if it has origin- 
ally been printed by certain methods. 
Potato cleaning ought to be entrusted 
only to an expert who knows exactly how 
the particular paper to be cleaned has 
been made in all the processes of its 
manufacture. 

If old paper is in danger of disintegra- 
tion from dampness in the walls, from 
chemical action or from faulty plaster, 
the thing to do is to remove it from the 
wall, back it and mount it on a frame, and 
then put it up in a place where its exis- 
tence will not be further endangered. It 
sometimes happens that dampness in the 
wall causes the pigment on the paper to 
flake off here and there in patches. When 
the paper has been removed and the 
dampness peril eliminated, the flaked 
spots may be carefully restored with 
paint. In some instances, where a large 
section of the paper has been irreparably 
damaged, a new section of plain paper 
may be set in and a reproduction of the 
design carefully painted on the plain sur- 
face. This restoration, of course, will 
have to be mellowed and “antiqued” to 
make it harmonize with the original. The 
method of antiquing will depend on the 
tone and general condition of the original 
and upon the ingenuity of the antiquer. 

After the underneath conditions of con- 
tact with the wall have been seen to, it 
is sometimes desirable to give the surface 
a coat of varnish. The varnish or shellac 
acts as a preservative to the surface and 
facilitates cleaning. There are certain 
papers, however, whose appearance would 
not be improved by varnish. If these are 
well cared for in the other respects men- 
tioned, the surface may go unvarnished 
with reasonable freedom from anxiety. 
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COLUMNS OF BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


For Colonial entrance or porch addition, choose Koll’s lock-joint wood Columns. 
They enhance the beauty of any structure of this character, 


T 


ey are architecturally correct in all details and are as permanent as the house itself. 
_ Now is the time to plan next year's improvements. Send 20 cents in stamps for 
Catalogue P47 which offers a wealth of information on the use of Columns for re- 
modeling or building. 

HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory Originators and sole Eastern Office & Showrooms 
2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago manufacturers of 6 East 39th St., New York 


, i 
Jor Exterior and Kolls Lock-Joint 
Interior Use 


Wood 


They Cannot 
Come Apart 


This shows a house insulated with Cabot's Quilt, ready to receive the oulside finish, 
Russell S. Walcott, Architect, Chicago, Ill, 


Build your House 
Like a Fireless Cooker 


A fireless cooker keeps hot because it holds the heat. It cooks foods with only 
a fraction of the heat required in a stove, because that heat cannot escape. 


Cabot’s Insulating 
“Quilt? 


keeps your whole house warm in the same way. It holds the heat of your heater 
by insulation. It saves coal enough to pay for itself in two hard winters, besides 
keeping the house warm and comfortable for all time and reducing doctor's bills. 
**Build warm houses; it is cheaper than heating cold ones.” 


Send for a sample of Quilt 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
a= Manufacturing Chemists 
= 139 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
24 West Kinzie St., Chicago 


Agents Everywhere 
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Colonial Houses 
Should Have 
Casement Windows 


History proves that. 

The early Colonial houses had the outswung casement windows, just as has been 
used so practically and charmingly in England for centuries. 

In bed rooms, they can be flung full open, turning them into veritable sleeping 
porches. 

Downstairs they give a delightful sense of freedom and seem to bring all outdoors 
inside. 

Equipped with Win-Dor Operators you can open and close them from inside the 
screen, 

Send for booklet called “Things You Ought To Know About Casement Windows." 


The Casement Hardware @ 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Ba à $ VET SER 
Good homes have books! It’s easy to start 
| today with these bookcases that grow—you 
add section by section—build up or to the side. 
That’s extra value. 


ORAS a M 


CUP 


The Globe-Wernicke Qo. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send without charge, 
your book, “Unusual Deco- 
rative Effects for Bookcases” Address 


y dd 
aAA Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Suggestions jor beautifying 
the table with, 
INTERNATIONAL 


SILVERPLATE 


Look for these trade-marks on 
silverplated hollowware 


HE search for beauty in silverplated hollow- 

ware would no doubt lead you to select from 
the creations of the International Silver Co.— 
largest of the world’s silverplate makers. But 
more important even than beauty is the integrity 
of workmanship guaranteed by the four Inter- 
national S. Co. trade-marks shown above. Each 
stands for a name old and respected among mak- 
ers of silverware. Each mark offers you the cer- 
tainty of quality and durability. 


The name of the producing factory appears in 
the half circle and the words “International S. 
Co.” at the base. On a tea set, compote, bread 
tray, vase, candlestick or other article let these 
marks indicate that beauty is deeper than the 
surface—that the silverplated hollowware thus 
stamped will give you the service you desire. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 


International Silverplate is also made to match 


the patterns of the famous 1847 Rogers Bros. 
knives, forks and spoons, and the trade-mark is 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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PART ELEVATION SHOWING 
TRANSOM WHEN 3-0" DIOR 


IS VSED 


4-3" 


Where details are shown, special drawings are 

made so that their refinements can be accurately 

reproduced. This detailed drawing of a transom 
is shown by courtesy of Curtis Details 


“A QUARTER-INCH egua/s ONE FOOT” 


(Continued from page 80) 


house can be built. Scale will make the 
difference between a set of ideal plans for 
a house which are absurd and impractical 
and a set of plans which can be used as a 
reasonable point of departure for a set of 
working plans. 

The architect's quarter-inch scale plans 
carry all the dimension figures as well, 
notes, references to specifications and 
detail drawings and the correct indication 
for fireplaces, flues, stairways, heating, 
plumbing and electric outlets, with much 
other essential detail impossible for the 
amateur planner to incorporate in his 
rough layouts. 

In the making of scale drawings, archi- 
tects use a special scale rule which is 
marked for laying out drawings at many 
other scales than the quarter-inch one 
used for house plans. 

For ordinary purposes, a plain foot 
rule, divided to sixteenths of an inch will 
answer perfectly. On the basis that one 
quarter of an inch represents a foot, an 
eighth of an inch will represent half a 
foot and one sixteenth of an inch will 
represent three inches. For smaller 
dimensions on a set of preliminary scale 
drawings, it is safe enough to guess, 
because a thirty-second of an inch on the 
foot rule will represent an inch and a half 
in the finished house. On the architect's 
scale rule, a quarter of an inch is divided 
into twelve miniature inches, so that his 
quarter inch is, in fact, a miniature foot 
rule, with which he lays out the house, at 
the same miniature scale. 

In “reading” quarter-inch scale plans 
with an ordinary foot rule, the procedure 
is as simple as possible. If a room meas- 
ures 2!" wide, that is ten quarter inches, 
and as a quarter inch represents a foot, 
the room is 10’ wide. Without the 
definiteness of using a uniform scale 
throughout a set of plans, nothing in the 
planning of the house could be definite, 
and it would be impossible for a builder 
to construct the house. 

The scale plans and elevations, or 
exteriors, of the house are an exactly 
proportional delineation of it in miniature. 

It is interesting to follow the use of 
different scales through the successive 


IIVEF 


stages of planning a house.  Rouzh 
preliminary studies are often made at a 
scale in which one eighth of an inch repre- 
sents a foot. Owing to the smallness of 
this scale it is not possible to work out 
any of the more detailed or complicated 
portions of the plans or exteriors, but a 
correctly proportional general scheme for 
the whole house can be evolved. 

When these have been revised and 
approved, the architect makes the draw- 
ings discussed before—the drawings in 
which a quarter of an inch represents a 
foot on the actual building. While these 
scale drawings are sufficiently large to 
show all the essentials of planning, ar- 
rangement and rudimentary construction, 
they are not large enough to show certain 
details which the architect would like to 
study more minutely and present to the 
builders in a form allowing of no mis- 
understandings or mistakes. 

Paneled rooms and other special parts 
of the house he will draw at a scale in 
which three quarters of an inch represents 
a foot. These drawings, then, are three 
times the size of the general working 
drawings, and can be made in consider- 
able detail. Sometimes a scale of one inch 
representing one foot is used. 

For details of fireplaces and unusually 
complicated stairways a still larger scale 
is often used, in which an inch and a half 
is used to represent a foot. Scale drawings 
are very seldom made larger than this, 
and the next scale used is actual size, 
which is not a scale at all. These drawings 
are usually marked “F. S. D.”, meaning 
“full size detail”, and are made to show 
the profile of moldings and the construc- 
tion of elaborate cabinet work. 

On the quarter-inch scale drawing: 
these notes often appear “See 34” scale 
detail”, or “See F. S. D.", thus informing 
the builders that carefully detailed draw- 
ings of these portions have D, Or are 
being made. No architect makes scale or 
full size details until the final approve! 
of the quarter-inch scale drawings of the 
whole house, because drawings are expen- 
sive to make, and changes of mind or 
changes of arrangement in the general 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Enjoy Casement Window 
Satisfaction mm 


This free booklet describes 
in detail the many advan- 
tages—and shows the easy 
method of installing Mon- 
arch Casement Hardware, 
the assurance of Casement 
Window Satisfaction. 
Designed for either out- 
D ; swinging or inswinging 
. [11 
The dignity and charm of this residence lie largely in $23 casements. Write today for Casement 
the harmony of the Tudor Stone Roof with the archi- | ie Windows.” A post card will bring it to you. 


tectural design of the building. The soft blending of |$; 
colors, and a texture wrought by hand, give it, even HE MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


when new, a beautiful time-seasoned appearance. 
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George Marshall Allen Charles I. Berg 
Residence, Convent, N. J. Architect 
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Also Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
"AH 
Writ 7 li Tudor Stone R Hd r T r 
‘rite for information on Tudor Stone Roofs 4 4920 Penrose St. D- St. Louis, M un 


Jiging and- Melson: Hlate-Gompany — i2 
Quarries and Main Office: West Paulet, Vermont En i 
Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York Aa e) N A m © ii 
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Drive In and Out of a Warm Garage 
All Winter 


Enjoy the same comfort that 
tens of thousands did with 
their “WASCO” Systems dur- 
ing the past long drawn-out 
winter. Because of the pat- 
M ented automatic regulation, no 
matter how cold the night, your 
garage is always warm—your 
car warm and dry, ready to 
start. 


TAX 


FAIS: 


NOTA NCUA SI 


OU IO A TION A IOUT UY UASION = 


The “ WASCO” Regulates Itself All Winter Without Attention 


You only put on a little coal once a day. You DON'T 
touch the drafts. NOT connected to city water. One 
filling lasts a season. Shipped all-built and set up by any 
handy man. All cast iron hot water heater and radiators. 


Uniform Heat Day and Night Without Worry 


Automatic regulator saves 20% on coal and assures a steady supply 
of safe hot water heat, preventing costly freeze-ups and repair bills. 
Cheaper to operate than street car fare. Every size a proved success. 


Write today for Catalog and price list. 


W. A. ScHLeit MFG. Co., Inc. 


323 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Some good territory open for live distributors READY- TO- SET-UP 


Decorative and Enduring 


FISKE Chain Link Garden 
Fence with a Fiske Orn- 
amental Iron Gate isan ideal 
protection for your resident 


grounds. 

Beauty and dignity are self evident 
in the appearance of the combMation. 
The most exclusive homes are thus 
fenced in, and the cost is surprisingly 

5] moderate. J 

Foot Scraper 2 The strength and long life of this 
Cast iron in copper Fiske Fence and gate is guararreed by 
Bronze or Verdi the Fiske 60-year-old reputauon for 
Antique finish. ls V enduring, rust proof fencing and iron 
complete with two work, 

brushes. , $7.00 N Let Fiske fence your home. We 
contract either to do the installation 
work or to furnish plans, blue prints, 
and full erecting instructions. 


Send for Catalog 111 


STADION 


WINS CDC SIAC 


Fiske alsomakes | 
Ornamental metal! IO! 


work of every kind e e 
Pe Gates, Tron J.W. F iske WORKS ' 


CLA 


Also used for 
heating — stores 
and small 
buildings. 


Fences, Gar. tees, 


Fountains, Balcony ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 


Railings, A 
Ratings. Lane Brac- 80 Park Place ~ New York 
Grilles, Vestibule ESTABLISHED 1858 

loors, etc. 
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The Odds Are 4 to 1 
Against You 


Heed Nature’s Warning 


© DETAIL-OF 


/ 


J BASE- Mot sr 


House & Garden 


meth proseat Goose 


me N 


"firvereos ter-Mviewks 


dart 


A Abow is a de- To the left is the 

T Bleedi ng Gums tailed drawing of summer house as 

one noe. of a erected according 

Don't gamble with your teeth and health. a. Philadelphia Pie pow 
You have far too much at stake. More, the gardenby Mellor, in the April 
odds are too heavy against you. Meigs & Howe House & Garden 


Teeth-destroying, health-sapping Pyorrhea 
strikes four persons out of every five that pass 
the age of forty. And thousands younger, 
too. The chances are 4 to 1 it will strike 
you unless you are vigilantly on guard. 


Heed Nature's warning when she gives it. 
Bleeding gums are the danger signal. Act at 
once. Don’t wait. For Pyorrhea works fast. 
The tender gums recede. The teeth loosen, 
drop out or are lost through extraction. Pus 
pockets form at the roots and often flood the 
system with infection. 


«A QUARTER-INCH eguals ONE FOOT” 


P 5 : Continued from page 156) 
Go immediately to your dentist for teeth and ( fran pag 


mouth inspection. Brush your teeth, twice 
daily, with Forhan's For the Gums. This 
healing, time-tested dentifrice, when used in 
time and used consistently, will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It will keep your teeth 
clean and white, your gums firm and 
healthy. It is pleasant to the taste. Buy a 
tube today. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of R. J. Forkan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York Ex 
Forhan's, Limited, Montreal 


oso, Google 


plans would mean much waste time and 
work in his office. 

Architecture, from its nature, is an 
exact profession, and involves a great deal 
more than making pretty pictures of 
houses. It means giving a complete set 
of instructions, both drawn and written, 
to a group of artisans who are to build, 
from them, a certain house, and who are 
not at liberty to make any departures 
Írom the drawings or from the language 
of the specification. In the drawings, 
therefore, a dimension cannot be “al- 
most” or “about” 10’; it may be exactly 
10, or it may be 9’ 11” or 10’ 1"—but 
whatever it is, it must be so drawn and so 
figured. It is because of this basic and 
constant necessity for exactness that 
plans are drawn “to scale". 

The importance of exactness is further 
emphasized in the incorporation in a 
house of various parts and equipment 
made or ready-made and shipped to the 
work from a distance, where measure- 
ments on the building cannot be verified. 
Doors, sash, paneling, and many built-in 
things such as linen closets, are often of 
the ready-made type. or are made to order 
by special mills and cabinet shops, and 
these must fit when they arrive for 
installation. 


The architect usually lays out the first 


floor plan, in pencil, on a piece of drawing 
paper. Being the essential layout, there 
is much to study on this plan, and there 
are likely to be not a few erasures and 
corrections. It is, of course, drawn to the 
scale in which a quarter of an inch repre- 
sents a foot. Over it he puts a piece of 
tracing paper, and makes a clean tracing. 

Architects use a great deal of tracing 
paper because its use saves time and 
Insures the accurate transcription of 
dimensions without the unnecessary work 
of duplication. If you have carefully 
laid out a house plan, for instance so' 6" 
long and 31’ deep, with certain essential 
bearing walls, and with chimneys and 
stairways which will naturally affect 
the second floor, there is no use at all in 
doing it all over again for the second floor 
plan when a piece of tracing paper will 
carry these essentials directly through to 
the second floor without a moment’s lost 
time or chance for error. 

Aside from the constant necessity of 
drawing to scale, all house plans are care- 
fully laid out with what amounts to a 
miniature foot rule, a quarter of an 
inch in length. Every quarter of an 
inch on the plans represents a foot in the 
actual building, and in an existing build- 
ing, every foot was represented in the 
drawings by a quarter of an inch. 
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CH RISTMAS 
SIGARDS 1 
HAVE A DISTINCTION 
FOR ORIGINALITYAND 
GAREFUL EXECUTION 


OF WORK- 
SAMPLES SUBMITTED 


THE DREKA Co. | 
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E YOU ENTERTAIN—or just want 
Good Things to Eat—you will find 
excellent suggestions in every copy of 


Anaran Ciak 


A Household Magazine which tells 
you how to make and serve 

“Waldorf Salad” 

“Planked Steak” 
“Chicken à la King” 

“Thousand Island Salad Dressing" 

How to select and cook your 
favorite dish, how to serve it and 
what to serve with it; forty or fifty 
choice and timely recipes in each 
number, many of them illustrated. 


“Waldorf Salad'" 


“AMERICAN COOKERY” also gives 
menus for every possible occa- 
sion. Formal and Informal Dinners, 
Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, 
Card Parties, Sunday Night Sup- 
pers, etc., etc. 

If you have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you 
to set a better table for less money. 

SEND us One Dollar (check, money 
order, bill or stamps) and we will send you 
eight numbers of AMERICAN COOKERY 
starting with the November number which 
contains recipe and directions for “Waldorf 
Salad” as served in a leading hotel as well 
as Menus, recipes, and directions for 
Thanksgiving Dinners. Address 


AMERICAN COOKERY 
219 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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GARAGES 


TOGAN GARAGES, factory MA 
built, save you 66% building — qm 


M 


Quality comparable to Grand 
Rapids furniture. 


Send for Catalog 


TOGAN -S 


TILES 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 


Interior 
Decoration 
and Proper 
Furnishing 
Room by 
Room 


The reason is given for 
every step—covers the 
whole subject in one 
volume. 


Price, $6.50 


192 illustrations in 
doubletone, 9 in color, 
7 diagrams, 296 pages, 
octavo. 


furnishing of a number of premise 


illustrated is that whic! 


Treating of furnishing from the most inexpensively equipped cottage, bungalow 
or flat to the smart apartment house of fair dimensions; and by both the modern 
non-period and period methods. All grades of expense are provided for. Complete 


s indicated—color schemes, appropriate walls, 


furniture, textiles and accessories being suggested for each room. The furniture 
i n be purchased in the open market. An effective plan 
for the securing of unity and variety in colour is presented and applied. The chap- 
ters on colour and form alone are worth the price of the book. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. ws "PHILADELPHIA Pa. 


Please send me an illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar volumes. 


TY OF MICHIGAN 


| = 
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Dedicated 
to Tidiness 


Men are not horrid creatures 
who at night deliberately turn 
their chambers into chaos. Jf 
they drape their clothes on chairs, 
or fling them into corners, it is 
because there is no convenient 
place to dispose the day's gar- 
ments. 


Just try placing a Nightrack 
within easy reach of Dad and 
Junior! You won't have to ex- 
plain. Its very appearance in- 
vites its use. And it will hand 
back one’s clothing each morning, 
sweetly aired and smart-looking. 


Guests, too, will appreciate a 
Nightrack. It is both an extra 
closet and a personal servant, who 
does everything but draw the 
bath. 


The Nightrack is a real piece 
of furniture. It comes in 15 
different finishes, from old ivory 
to richest mahogany. — The price 
is $10. Leading furniture stores 
everywhere sell the Nightrack. 
If you can't get it from your 
dealer, we will supply you direct. 
(Express extra, west of the Missis- 
sippi River.) 


Trade mark—Pat. Mar. 14, 1022 


IGHTRACK 


Manufacturing Co. 
Huntington. W. Va. 


inal from 
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Don’t Heat 
All Outdoors 


HE more quickly that entrance door is closed, 
the less you have to worry about the heating 
plant and the less you have to pay for coal. 


Keep the heat indoors, and the coal in your bin. 
A Yale Door Closer takes full charge of your door, 
immediately closing it each time it is opened. 


The Yale Door Closer is a faithful, mechanical 
doorman. It is designed to automatically close the 
opened door. keeping its movement under constant 
control. 


A door equipped with a Yale Door Closer will 
need no further attention. You need give it no 
further thought. There is no other device which will 
give such unfailing service 
at so little cost. 


Go to your hardware dealer 
and ask him to show you 


the proper size. Be sure to 
ask for YALE — insist on 
YALE. He has them in stock. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


House & Garden 


A zrolh Century 
American pitcher 
in white Parian 
ware, with tulip 
decoralion, made 
in Bennington 


A Parian ware pilcher with corn stalk decoration, 

19th Century American, made by the Southern Porce- 

lain Company, of Kaolin, South Carolina, makers 
from 1856 lo 1862 


P A R I 


A N 


W A R E 


GARDNER TEALL 


HINGS old-fashioned often have 
qualities which hold them perennially 
fresh to memory. To one who remembers 
the bits of Parian ware that graced the 
front parlors of the 19th Century, their 
re-establishment among the /ares and 
penales of a household whose inmates 
concern themselves with antiques and 
curios will be observed with pleasure. 
With what a curious feeling one experi- 
ences mention of the rgth Century in 
historical connection by those who were 
born this side of the memorable Year of 
Our Lord, 1900! It seems but yesterday 
that no thought of anything of the mo- 
ment's ever coming to be regarded as an 
“antique” or a “curio” had come to us, 
although we might well have reflected on 
the mutability of novelty. Now it has 


come to pass that we must admit such 
things exist as 19th Century antiques, 
that there can be no question but that 
many of the treasured playthings of our 
cradle-years, even though these years 
were barely the other side of the century's 
marker, constitute curios as the world of 
the present measures things. 
Well I remember a beautiful white 
porcelain pitcher in my grandmother’s 
ome. It was glazed inside, but not out, 
and its decoration consisted of many 
allegorical figures in relief, entirely cover- 
ing the marble-like surface of its graceful 
shape, with no other color than the 
creamy tint of the pitcher itself. 
How good milk tasted when poured 
from that particular pitcher! What a joy 
(Continued on page 164) 
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In (his 19th Century piece of American 

Parian ware there is a feeling bv no 

means unlike much modern work by 
modelers of the statuette 


Original from 


COMFORT 


is largely a matter of home construc- 
tion. Insure the future comfort of 
your new home by investigating 
Natco Hollow Tile and its hollow air 
chambers that form a blanket of air 
within the walls and protect the 
interior against extreme cold, heat, 
dampness and other discomforts. 


Residence of F. M. Sawyer, 


m 


Swarthmore, Pa 


The Meaning of Kelsey Health Heat 


Kelsey Health Heat stands for 
three definite things—warmth, 
fresh air and humidity. The 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator 
not only supplies your house 
with ample heat in the form of 
warm, fresh air as pure as it is 
out-doors, but its automatic 
humidifier puts back into the 
air the amount of moisture 
that has been absorbed in the 


That amount of moisture is 
absolutely necessary for your 
health and comfort. Humid- 
ified air makes you feel warm 
and comfortable, while dry air 
irritates the throat and nostrils 
and is responsible for many of 
the winter ailments. 

And with Kelsey Health Heat 
you will burn less coal than 
with any other warm air sys- 


Residence of 
Mrs. G. W. Morse 
13405 Lake Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Architect G. B. Bohm 


Finish S&F 
for Cement 
and Stucco 
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process of heating it. tem. 


Let us send you “Kelsey Achievements Booklet,” 
or any other heating information you desire. 


Hr. KELSE. 


Write for Home Book 
Our handsome, illust®&ted book 
"Natco Homes" containing many 
pictures and floor plans of attractive, 
comfortable dwellingsis free to pros- 


AY STATE Brick and 
Cement Coating is the 
one ideal finish for stucco 


pective home builders. Write for New York: Boston : and cement. This coating 
your copy. 565-K Fifth 405-K P. O. beautifies a house and at the 
Avenue WARM AIR GENERATOR Sa. Bldg. same time water-proofs it. 


NATIONAL FIRE- PRODFING-COM PANY 
1218 Fuhon Building. Pittsburgh. Penna. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dingy and leaden walls 
take on a new, artistic ap- 
pearance. Weathered and 
drab concrete assumes a 
beauty that is striking. 


Bay State Brick and Ce- 
ment Coating is not merely 
a surface paint. This mas- 
| ter finish creeps into the 

pores of the walls and seals 
them against all dampness. 
The hardest rain cannot beat 
through a coating of Bay 
State. 


L 


Registered 


LEADER WATER SYSTEMS 


“HomeSweet 
Home,” a 
model house, 
replica of 
John Howard. ff 
Payne’s boy- 
hood dwell- 
ing, recently 
opened for ex- 
hibitionin 
Washington, 
D. C., and 
floored with 
OAK. 


THE BAY STATER 


f Xe. 


LEADER-TRAHERN TANKS: PUMPS AND POWER 


Bay State Brick and Ce- 
ment Coating comes in a 
complete range of colors and 
in a pure, rich white. 


Solving the water problem 
for country homes 


Leader Water Systems are com- 
plete units designed and built to 
give the quiet, uninterrupted ser- 
vice that characterizes the well- 
ordered menage. 


An engineering corporation of 
over 20 years’ experience is re- 
sponsible for every one. Num- 
bered among Leader clientele are 
some of the most discriminating 
people in America. 
There is a Leader system for the 
smallest cottage or the largest estate. 
Leader engineers will be glad to ad- 
vise you on your problems, and make 
specific recommendations with- 
out obligating you in any way. 
Leader Tanks and 
equipment for water, 
air and oil. Exper- 
ienced water supply 
men wanted. 
$""*"*ssansuaassusab3S"OREROSPPEHEaSPUT 


* LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, Ill. 
New York Chicago 
Plants: Decatur and Rockford 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me information 


on Water Systems for Country Homes 
s and Estates. 


Modernize your 
home with 34 inch 
OAK FLOORING 


laidrightovertheoldsoftwood floors 


The thing that makes an old home look 
"down atthe heel" morethananything else 
is the old softwood floor, showing the wear 
oflong continueduse. Nothing will modern- 
ize your home more convincingly than 
bright, beautiful floors of 3$ inch oak, laid 
atacost lessthanthe old floors,plus carpet. 


Why cover your floors with any tempor- 
ary artificial material, when you can have 
Nature's permanent floors o; oak, finished 
to harmonize with room decoration? Such 
floors are always clcan and sanitary, with 
no cracks to collect dirt and germs. 


Wouldn't you like to know more about 
the advantages and beauty of oak floors, 
and about the new F- 
finishes? Mail the 
coupon bclow for your 
copy of our new book- 
let,"TheStoryofOaKk / 
FLoons." "EET 


Send to-day for sample 
tints and the new Bay State 
booklet No. 4. This book- 
let shows many beautiful 
Bay State coated houses 
(actual photographs). 


Write for samples 
and booklet to-day. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


New York Philadelphia 


[| 9t 


——À 


[ oux FLOORING | $ 
BUREAU j 

1047 Ashland Block / 
| Chicago LL 
| Please send me your 


THE BAY STATER 


BAY STATE 


Put your flooring free, illustrated 


a H.G. problems up to booklet ‘‘The Story of OAK FLOORS” 3 B 

: our experts. We Brick and Cement Coating 
: a n EA coin es m e tama x Met acu IES vill gladly serve INGE raia — | 

s you. 
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Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Irvington 
New York 


Boston-11 
Little Bldg. 


704 E. Carrie Ave. Harbor Commission Bldg. 


Then Comes The Letter 


That disquieting letter from the Be- 
verly Jones, saying they are coming to 
visit us. 


How are we to explain again the 
absence of the much-talked-of Green- 
house? 


It's very upsetting because it isn't as 
if we couldn't afford one and didn't 
appreciate its necessity. 


But we can hardly expect our friends 
to take that for granted. 


What we can do is order the Green- 
house at once and then show them the 
one in the catalog it is going to be. 


Jord & Hurnham@. 


Western Factory 
DesPlaines, Ill. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland Kansas City Denver 
407 Ulmer Bldg. Commerce Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
St. Louis Toronto Buffalo 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


White Bldg. 


l 
| 
i 
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House & Garden 


“ Europa", a Sèvres group in white bisque. Such 
pieces, as well as the fine bisques of Derby, inspired 
the makers of Parian ware e 


P A R I 
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(Continued from page162) 


it was to young appetites! We fed our- 
selves on its contents, our imaginations on 
the stories those relief figures suggested to 
a child’s fancy. I think there was a 
knight in armor, a princess, birds, trees, 
flowers, animals and other figures. At any 
rate it was a keramic fairyland to us. 

As I look back to it, I am very sure this 
lovely pitcher must have been of Parian 
ware; I did not know what it was then, 
and its keramic genre would have counted 
for nothing in those childhood days if I 
had known. It mattered little then 
whether it was from the English pottery 
of Copeland or from the Bennington kilns 
of the American Fenton; its inspiration to 
romance was the thing! And now, al- 
though the marvelous inventions it 
evoked in our young minds are firmly 
fixed in recollection, I have come to 
realize a collector’s joy in such things as 
well, and to wish I might now have that 
dear old pitcher in my hands, not only 
for auld lang syne’s sake, but also for the 
later interest added to it by the knowledge 
of its production history. 

I do not know that there are any col- 
lectors who worship at the shrine of 
Parian ware, although I agree with 
Blacker that there should be such. I do 
know that Parian ware has been slight- 
ingly spoken of, now and then, but I have 
always suspected that such disparagings 
came from those who knew nothing about 
it or who distrusted Horace Greeley’s 


enthusiasm for this species of the potter's 
art. 

Parian ware was as much a discovery 
as an invention. When the English 
potter, Copeland of Spoke-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire, was seeking to imitate the 
beautiful unglazed bisque of the old 
Derby ware, discontinued, he acciden- 
tally came upon the composition which 
produced an entirely new sort of ware, 
which he called Parian. This name was 
given the new ware as it had a translucent, 
creamy surface suggesting Parian marble, 
the marble from which the Venus de’ 
Medici was sculptured, a marble which 
was brought chiefly from the quarries of 
Mt. Marpessa on the island of Paros. 

Parian marble differs somewhat from 
the Pentelic marble employed by Phidias 
and Praxiteles and other Greek sculptors, 
and from the snow-white Italian Carrara 
marble used by Michaelangelo and by 
Canova. The translucency of Parian 
makes that ware superior to most bisque 
(the term bisgue being applied to porce- 
lain and other pottery clay aíter the first 
firing, and before the application of 
glaze, when it is porous to such an extent 
that water when applied will percolate its 
pores). The old Derby bisque pieces were 
superior to all other bisques of 18th 
Century European potteries except those 
of Sévres. It was Derby bisque of the 
best type (pieces having a “waxy” 
(Continued on page 166) 


A cow of American Parian ware, dating from the 
roth Century, and one of the products of the 
Bennington makers 
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Brand’s Gold Medal Peonies 


HE one great prize given by the American Peony Society, at its 
Annual National Show, is the Gold Medal awarded to the winner 
of first in Class One, calling for a display of one bloom each of not more 
than 100 varieties. At the 
National Show, held this 
year in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the Brand Peony Farms 
was awarded the first prize 
in this class and the Goid 
Medal. 


We were also awarded 
the Gold Medal and Silver 
Medal and two Awards of 
Merit on our display of new 
seedling peonies, all of our 
own originating. Further- 
more, this display of new 
peonies was declared by 
competent judges to be 
"the greatest display of 
new peonies ever shown at 
one time by any originator." 


If you wish to plant 
peony roots this fall from 
such stock as this you will 
want our new Peony and 
Iris catalog. This book is 

xxu EDD EUR more than a Catalog.. dt is 

really a Peony Manual. It 

gives you the story of our fifty years’ work with the Peony. It gives 

complete information of the care, of varieties, and of the history of the 

peony. If you do not have a copy and intend purchasing roots this 
fall, it is free. Otherwise we ask 35c per copy for it. 


Growers of Peonies for over Fifty Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Box 20 Faribault, Minnesota 


SUPERIOR 


House Plant Food 


Beauty : 


ing Out the Hidden 


in Your Cherished House Plants 


—by feeding them a little “tonic” occasionally 


HERE is a remarkable scientific Food for 

house plants that nourishes them like a 
veritable tonic. It revives and strengthens them 
wonderfully. It is called SUPERIOR House 
Plant Food. 

The excellent and almost immediate effects of 
it on plant life is little short of amazing. Applied 
to your house plants, SUPERIOR House Plant 
Food makes them “perk up” at once—seemingly 
like magic. And how they do grow!—throwing 
off new shoots of beauty and health, with a 
richer color, Just try it on those cherished ferns, 
begonias or hyacinths of yours—one can will 
convince you. 

SUPERIOR House Plant Food, a balanced ration scien- 


tifically prepared in our laboratories, contains all the essen- 
" tial elements of plant life. Just dissolve a level teaspoonful 
105 in water and pour on plant at roots. Beneficial to even the 
{R n most delicate plant life. Clean and odorless. 
Ari PP ~ - TX 
c THE STADLER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
053 Denison Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen:— Here's my dollar. Please send me the 
tin of SUPERIOR House Plant Food containing 
600 treatments on your Money-Back Guarantee 
offer. 


Name. 


Send a dollar bill today for 
handsome container of 600 
treatments—enough for over 
a year. Results guaranteed — 
try it for six weeks and then 
decide if you want to keep it — 
or want your money refundeg* 


Address — 


gie 
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this season to secure Schling Quality Bulbs (—yes, there's a big 
difference in bulbs—) at the cost of ordinary ones. Here are some 
remarkable values—tip-top bulbs, at rock-bottom prices. 

100 Single Early Tulips—1o named varieties. Bloom April and 


Máy Bra eee spe dex don mop est eae n, eae Socken PADO. 
100 Double Early Tulips—in named varieties. Bloom April and 

May is eS cise s qm EE OR E WE DIEN Via, Mee se EE dispo 
100 Darwin Tulips in ro named varieties. Immense flowers, 

stems 2:5 feet tall. May and June . . . .. ....... «4.50 
100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named varieties. Grandmother's tulips 

more beautiful than ever. May and June . a 4.50 


100 Breeder or Art Tulips—5 named varieties. Wonderful 
shades of bronze, orange, buff, and apricot. May and June . . 5.00 


Two Very Special Offers 


100 Darwin Tulips for only $3.50 
Choicest. first-size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling's Mixture made up of 
ten of the finest named varieties—not at all the ordinary field-grown 
mixture. 


A $5.00 value for only $3.50, or, if you prefer, 5o Bulbs for $2.00. 


100 Narcissi or Daffodils for $4.50 
Airy and medium Trumpets, short cupped and lovely Poet's varieties, 
doubles and singles. All top size mother bulbs. 


Also these lovely Heralds of Spring 


100 Crocus in 4 named varieties . . . . . OE PEDI 

100 Scilla sibirica (Blue Squills). . . . . ......-.... 500 

100 Giant Snowdrops . . - . s rr nn 3.00 

100 Blue Grape Hyacinths . . . s s soo s 3.00 

100 Chionodoxa (glory-of-the-Snow) . . . . s . = s a = < 400 
The above 500 bulbs ($17.50 value) special, $15.00 

100 Bedding Hyacinths, in 4 colors . . . . . 2.2.2... $6.50 


Plant these bulbs now and generously, and we promise you a Winter of pleasant 
anticipation, a Springtime of delightful Surprises, and years of happy memories. 


Read, Note, and act at once! 


“Te ? lb 26 West 59th Street 
ULOS — New York city 


NURSERY 


Autumn Planting 
Ask for our *Get-Acquainted" list of Roses and our Illustrated 
Rose Catalog. We grow several hundred thousand Roses in 
several hundred varieties. Plant in October-November for best 
results. 


Iris and Peonies. Our collections are complete. Ask for 
booklet. 


Evergreens. Will give best results when lanted in the early 
autumn. Ask for our special offer for foundation plantings. 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and other broad-leaved Ever- 
greens. We shall be glad to correspond with anybody 
who intends to plant this autumn. 


Beech Trees. Copper or Purple-leaved. We have growing in 
our Nursery several hundred fine, well branched trees, 
ranging in sizes from 5 to 10 ft. tall. Prices on application. 


Trees. We have many hundreds of specimen, ornamental Shade 
Trees. We shall be glad to furnish list upon application. 


Ask for our special pamphlets of Rock Garden Plants; 
Japanese Yew; Giant-flowering Marshmallow. 


Nurserymen & Florists 


Rutherford New Jersey 
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You Can Have 
Protection 


With Beauty 
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No need to trust to shrubbery for se- 
clusion. Page Fence, with its straight, 
simple lines, can surround your estate 
with a barrier that is strong and un- 
climbable, furnishing the positive pro- 


tection that shrubs can never afford. 


The Page Fenced home is home to the 
property line. You feel encouraged to 
develop your grounds—to make 
them even more beautiful and valu- 
able—to use them. 


Fence this Fall. At least get the in- 
formation necessary to planto protect 
your property. Send for theillustrated 
booklet —FENCES FOR PROTEC- 
TION AND BEAUTY — a postal 
card brings it. 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASS'N 
219 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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a group of 


Figures in the old Derby bisque which 
stimulated the makers of our old 
Partan ware 
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(Continued from page 164) 


surface and little or no sheen, crisp in 
detail), such as the pieces produced in the 
period from 1790 to 1810, that inspired 
Copeland’s experiments. 

Copeland produced his first Parian 
pieces in 1842, and it has been called 
epoch-making in the history of the Staf- 
fordshire potters’ art. Parian ware imme- 
diately became popular, not only in 
England, but on the continent and in 
America as well. Copeland’s figurines, 
groups, busts, and other Parian pieces 
were beautifully modeled. Some of his 
best productions were his Series of The 
Seasons, “Lady Godiva”, “Young Eng- 
land”, “Ino and Bacchus”, “Night” and 

“ Morning”, “The Return from the 
Vintage”, “Paul and Virginia”, pieces 
designed and modeled by such artists as 
Gibson, Wyatt, Foley and Marshall. 
The sculptor Gibson considered Parian 
“decidedly the best material next to 
marble”. Copeland’s jugs, pitchers, 


vases, etc., were also of high order for the 
most part. 
It is interesting to note that but three 
Me after Parian ware made its first 
arance in England, it was success- 
ful y produced in America at Fenton's 
pottery in Bennington, Vermont. The 
mark on these early Bennington pieces of 
Parian was a rectangular frame within 
which were impressed the words “Fen- 
ton’s Works, Bennington, Vermont”. 
Christopher Weber Fenton’s initiative in 
introducing Parian into the United States 
was soon followed by the popularity of the 
Bennington wares of this genre. The first 
piece Fenton turned out appears to have 
been one copied from a pitcher made by 
S. Alcock & Co. of Burslem in Stafford- 
shire, having figure designs in relief of a 
knight, a lady on horseback and a harper. 
The modeling of the first Bennington 
Parian pieces was done by John Harrison, 
(Continued on page 168) 


Presumably the affectionate home- 
coming of a Revolutionary son, bas- 
relicf on an American Parian pitch- 
er, roth Century, from Bennington 
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November, 1923 


Before the Snow 
Flies or the 
Ground Freezes 


Plenty of time to get 
Hicks Big Evergreens 
and shade trees moved 
and set before old Winter 
comes down from the 
Northland. Trees moved 
by the Hicks method in 
November and Decem- 
ber never know they 
have been disturbed. 

If you think the 
ground might freeze, put 
a thick layer of hay or 
straw where the trees 
are to stand; then you 
can plant even in mid- 
winter. Men and time 
are easier to get now 
than in spring. 

Write us about your 
needs—or come to the 
nursery, select the trees 
and have them sent by 
truck or train. 

Also get a copy of 
“Home Landscapes,” 
our latest catalogue fea- 
turing Hicks Big Trees 
and Shrubs. Mailed on 


request. 


HICKS 
NURSERIES 


BOX H 
Westbury, L. I., 


N. Y. 
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While Jack Frost is making his freeze up pictures on the glass, your flowers 
will be unconcernedly blooming under the glass. 


A greenhouse of your own, besides giving you frostless flowers in abundance, 
has a way of takıng kinks out of nerves. 


Asa winter time hobby, what can be more delightful? Attach one of our 


greenhouses directly to your home—have it y. 
Send for printed maller 


Hitchi ngs i Company" 


Home Offices and Factory, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia Boston-9, 
101 Park Ave. Empire Building 294 Washington St. 
13th & Chestnut Sts. 
Rochester 
Union Trust Bldg 
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> Nasewihen is the Best Month 


Better Bulbs—éy Farr 


When spring comes to your garden, her 
paths should be lined with Daffodils and 
Tulips*, with Hyacinths and Crocus. For 
the gardener who wants an extra choice 
assortment of spring flowers, I recommend 


FARR'S Sunrise Collection No. 2 


FARR'S 25 Narcissi, assorted varieties.......... $2.75 
Bulb Catalogue 75 Single Early Tulips, assorted. ....... 2.50 
—Aa comprehensive 75 Darwin Tulips, assorted 2.50 


75 Breeder Tulips, assorted 


list of bulb. it 
o Rute far 25 Hyacinths, assorted. .......... lesu 


planting—will be 
sent on request. 


Any one collection at the price indicated 
Complete Sunrise Collection No. 2 (275 bulbs) for only $12. 
Send your order now—pay when you receive the bulks. 
BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 
*W.F. Purpy, of Connecticut, writes— “Duplicate last year's order. Your tulips are always beautiful.” 
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To Plant Deciduous Shrubs and Trees, including our Large 
Fruit Trees of bearing size and Shade Trees for immediate shade. 
A complete line of nursery stock is offered in our catalog, with 
full descriptions and prices. 
Our system of frequent transplanting assures compact root 
systems. Careful pruning results in well-balanced tops. Prompt 
service and attention to every detail show our appreciation of 
your patronage. 

Order Roses Now—Save 20% 
By ordering Roses now you will save about 20% on the prices. 
We will hold them for spring planting or send them to you the 
last of November, whichever is preferred. The choicest list of 
50 Hybrid Teas, with seven exceptions, is 75c each; $6.50 per 10; 
$60 per 100. Write today for new catalog. 


OSEDALE NJURSERIE 


Outfitters for the Home Grounds 
Box H Tarrytown, N.Y. 


“Prices as Low as Consistent with Highest Quality.” 


SUCCESS 
with 


by Robert Pyl 


Protect Your 
Rose Plants 


Obviously, there is no danger where 
there is no frost, but if you must 
anticipate cold weather, let “pre- 
paredness” be your rule. Before the 
ground freezes bank up the soil cone- 
shaped, with the apex 6 to 10 inches 
high around the stem of each bush. 
Ashes are sometimes used, but we 
know of nothing better than soil. 

In very cold countries, the roses 
may be lifted entirely and buried in 
trenches for the winter, and they will 
come out in fine shape for replanting 
in spring. After you have drawn the 
soil nicely around them, leave them 
alone till the ground is frozen with a 
crust hard enough to bear the weight 
of a stone-laden wheelbarrow. By 
this time the moles and mice, or 
other creatures, will have secured 
their winter abodes elsewhere, and 
not be tempted to make nests in the 
protecting material you will next 
apply. 

Now do not smother your roses, or 
they may die. Cover them thor- 
oughly, as high up as you attempt to 
protect them, but alwaysallow for the 
circulation of air. A 3 to 4 inch blan- 
ket of good, heavy stable manure will 
keep out much cold. Over this fill 
up from the bottom of the bed to a 
depth of 10 to 12 inches, with nice, 
dry leavesand put some light material 
on top to keep them snug. A 12-inch 
fence of poultry-wire staked round 
the bed will help keep the leaves in 
place, or the boughs of fir or pine 
trees, hay, straw, or corn-fodder, or 
other material that will break the 
force of cold, biting winds, will serve 
in place of leaves. Where most care- 
ful protection is required, boards may 
be arranged, roof-fashion, to turn off 
the rains—this will also protect your 
roses from exposure to direct sun- 
shine, when nights are freezing cold, 
and prevent alternate thawing and 
freezing, which is dangerous—and, in 
early spring, guard against the pre- 
mature excitation of plant-growth 
and tender buds. 

Later we hope to tip you off fora 
flving start with your Roses in the 
Spring. 


tea. 


&J Co. 
CONARD Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
Box 126, 
West Grove, Pa. 


In our Fall Catalog 
now ready,we've a 
selected lotot Roses 
for Fall planting. 
You caneither send 
for it—or if you 
like, send us $9.00 
for 10 Roses or 
$1.00 each for a less 
number and ask us 
to select for you. 
You can pay Ex- 

ress or arcel 
Post transportation 
charges on deliv- 
A ery. 


v^ Rose Specialists 
for years 
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Guaranteed to Bloom 
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í E In anticipation of again placing before our cus- 
CLARA tomers a collection of Darwin Tulips we have had 
Y BUTT a sufficient quantity grown so that we can offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 
Selected from fifteen named varieties. 


Few Spring Sowerlng plante rival the Darwin Tulip for 
brilliancy of bloom. ith flowers as large as the Oriental 
Poppy, in a wide range of colors and shades, borne on 
strong stems often exceeding throe feet, they are a wonder- 
ful addition to the flower garden. 

Plant any time before the ground becomes frozen, and they 

will bloom from the middle of May to Decoration Day. 
Mail this advertisement or present at our store, with check, money order, cash or 
stamps and secure this exceptional collection, sent prepaid to any point in the U. S. 
east of the Mississippi. For points west and Canada add 25c. (32:25). 


For those desiring Darwin Tulips in separate varieties, so the colors may be 
studied, we offer a collection of 10 each 10 varieties separately labeled for $5.00 


Our Fall Bulb Catalog containing a complete list of High Quality Bulbs 
Jor Autumn Planting, sent on request. 


Scrap alex 


30-32 Barclay Street l H. G. New York 


WHAT IS YOUR OUTLOOK? 


prom your windows or porch do you see unsightly backyards, 
obtrusive billboards, or the broadside of your neighbor's house? 


Are you annoyed by the “in-look” of neighbors or passersby so 
that you cannot comfortably sit outside and read, or sew, or 
entertain your friends? 


Why Not Screen the Objectionable? 


Trees and shrubs will do the job and make of your lawn a real liv- 
able room out-of-doors, private and beautiful, and the cost will be 
moderate. It will make your outlook as good as your “in-look.” 
Now is planting time, so send at once for the helpful suggestions 
given in our Booklet *On Beautifying Home Grounds" and for 
complete catalog H. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which ts / mile from Trenton, MA 


whom the enterprising Fenton brought 
over from England. Fenton had as part- 
ners Julius Norton and Henry Hall, and 
their pottery was situated in the north 
wing of the Bennington pottery of Judge 
Norton, Fenton’s father-in-law, whose 
own kilns were devoted to turning out 
somewhat more *'practical" wares. 

The Parian pieces from Bennington 
and from other American potteries were, 
like the Copeland pieces in England, ex- 
pensive. Nevertheless, they were exten- 
sively patronized. At the New York 
Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1857, Ben- 
nington Parian Ware was given much 
attention. Among other Parian pieces 
there displayed was the large figure sur- 
rounding a monumental arrangement of 
various Bennington wares, the base of 
which was Lava Ware, the second section 
Flint Enamel, and on this a life-sized bust 
of Fenton surrounded by eight columns 
in Rockingham with the Parian figure 
mentioned at the top, the whole some ten 
feet in height. 

Bennington Parian was composed of 
flint from Vermont and Massachusetts, 
feldspar from New Hampshire and kera- 
mic clays from Vermont and from South 
Carolina, carefully ground and mixed and 
“cast” in moulds. Some of the Benning- 
ton Parian was fawn-colored, and some 
was white. Blue pitted grounds were also 
employed against which the uncolored 
relief designs stood forth. In pieces of this 
sort the ground was obtained by applying 
the blue slip with a camel’s-hair brush. 
The blue pieces ranged from dark to light. 
Pitchers and vases and other objects 
intended for use as well as for mere orna- 
ment were glazed inside. Some pieces of. 
Bennington Parian were given a smear 
glaze. From 1849 the Bennington Parian 
was marked with the United States Pot- 
tery Co.'s mark, the earliest form of which 
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VERGREENS have always figured 

largely in formal gardening. The 
Italians of the Renaissance, to whose 
inventions the origin of the formal garden, 
as we know it today, may be traced, 
recognized the value of the dark foliage 
of the cypress and the ilex as a contrast 
to the white stonework of their archi- 
tecture; and in the modern American 
garden Japanese holly, tree box and 
arborvitae play an important part. 

For this they have certain special 
qualifications. Their consistency of ap- 
pearance, as opposed to the seasonal 
variations of deciduous plants, makes 
them the aptest material for the garden 
in which consistency of effect is one of the 
principal objects, and renders them 
specially suited to artificial treatment, by 
which, indeed, they gain rather than lose. 
They are eminently clippable, or “ ton- 
sile”, to use a prettier old gardening term 
which should not have been allowed to 
become obsolete. 

They have great value as a foil to 
lighter growths. The flowers in a bed 
which is bordered with box seem to shine 
with an added brightness, and the 
somber hues of the ilex—jet green beneath 
a clouded sky—make a striking contrast 
with the vivid green of well-kept turf. 

Perhaps for purely formal purposes 
arborvitae holds the first place, by reason 
of its color and the interesting texture of 
its clipped surface. But the others have 
their own virtues: box its warmth and 
holly its luster. Even American holly, 
though most gardeners hesitate to cut it, 
is pleasant if properly clipped, that is to 
say, if its leaves are not mutilated; it gives 
a lighter and more various effect than the 
closer-growing, smaller-leaved evergreens. 

In contemplation of the esthetic prop- 
erties of evergreens, however, their 
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was a ribbon in relief and th 
U. S. P., together with two 

(varying). The later pieces had 
of the pottery spelled out. Son 
Bennington Parian pitchers are 
the “Water Lily", the “Konig 
“Niagara”, the “Palm Tree”, ti 
Leaf", names derived from the! 
tion. The figure, animal and 
comprise the “Samuel”, 


Lacing Shoe”, 
“Greyhound”, “Poodle Dogs” 
left), and a phrenological head. _ 
there were vases, jugs, sugar b 
creamers, inkwells, knobs, etc. 

Bennington did not ize 
market for Parian Ware, as im 
pieces were also produced by 
Allen of Philadelphia, whose m 
somewhat like a “T” or an inverted 
anchor. The Parian pieces from \len | 
pottery were from moulds brought from 
the Gloucester, New Jersey pottery when 
the latter was discontinued arnes 1857 
and 1858. But few Parian pieces were 
turned out by Allen. 

Ott & Brewer of the Etruria P. E 
Trenton, New Jersey, also made Parian 
Ware, and in 1876 exhibited many pieces 
of excellence modeled by Isaac Broome. 

From 1848 to 1856 the Greenpoint, 
Long Island, pottery of Charles Cart- 
lidge & Co. made Parian portrait-busts, 
but such do not appear to have borne 
any mark indicating the pottery. 

In 1850 Charles Coxen was mo 
Parian pieces for the Baltimore p 
of the Edwin Bennett Co., and from 
to 1862 the Southern Porcelain : 
Kaolin, South Carolina, manuf, 
Parian marked with an impressed 
bearing the legend “S. P. Co 
Kaolin, S. C". Their output, h 
was limited, j 
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practical functions must not be forgotten. 
The hedge is essentially a utilitarian in- 
stitution, and in the garden it has several 
uses. It may serve as a wind-screen, or 
hide those unsightly corners from which 
no garden, however carefully can 
be wholly free; to break up e spaces, 
or to give some alley the seclusion of a 
cloister for contemplation or a lowers 
walk. For all these ses the ever- 
greens are admirable. e density oí 
their growth makes them perfect screens, 
whether against the wind or the curious 
eye. An evergreen hedge is as impervious 
to the wind as a stone wall. Both cedar 
and arborvitae are efficient for this pur- 
pose up to a height of 16' or so. Box can 
only be grown with advantage up to 
about 6', and is therefore i iate | 
where a really high hedge is needed: Dub 
for purely divisional purposes it is nE 
suited, and can be made to give a pleasing — 
effect of solidity. 
The treatment of a hedge should always 
be large and simple. To break the lines of 
its top with decorative excrescences is 
usually to destroy its dignity. The sides 
may be diversified with circular bays, which 
will serveas shelters forsea’ or Meme 
will not interfere with its asa 
screen, they may be pierced with arches 
especially if such es will open up a. 
claire voyée. Dax we 
As for the use of evergreens in 
decorative schemes, here again sii 
and discretion are 1 
of extravagant topiary are © 
clipped into grotesque 
moment's amusement, but t 
“They be for children”, as 
and, like other childish thing: 
“put away" by the gro 
or, at any rate, used very 
a touch or toana 
Jriginal rom 
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December, 1923 


di Rex passing of December will find 
us full upon the season of good 
resolutions. It will be observed in 
various ways. The pretender, while 
secretly resolving, will seem to ignore 
this sentimental opportunity. The 
tattered conscience, as some one in 
pain might welcome the hour for the 
soothing opiate, will look eagerly 
towards this annual chance for begin- 
ning afresh. Everyone, according to 
his custom and desire, will make 
resolutions. 

Resolutions to turn over new leaves, 
to begin doing this or stop doing that, 
are no doubt worthy; Bot there is 
another k nd in which we are espe- 
cially interested. To build that house, 
to make that garden, are what we 
would call splendid resolutions; though 
even if the house be built and the 
garden made there still remains a 
multitude of possible resolutions 
about which we could become ex- 
tremely enthusiastic. For we have a 
theory that houses and gardens were 
never meant to stay set; but like 
human personalities were meant to 
live along and change from time to 
time, to find new points of view, to 
like new colors, to want new com- 
forts. 

If that be true then it is going to be 
necessary for all of you who are in- 
terésted in your houses and gardens 
to do some resolving in order to keep 
this cycle of change and improvement 
in motion. It makes little difference 
whether you are concerned with whole 
houses and gardens or simply with a 
Ittle furniture and a few flowers. 
The point is that a very fine and sensi- 
tive relationship exists between you 
and these things to which you must 
respond. If you have been shirking 
that responsibility, why don't you re- 
solve to do better by your surround- 
ings? Also, it is more fun to furnish 
and refurpish, to build and rebuild, to 
plant and replant, than it could pos- 
sibly be to eat less candy or to give 
up smoking. 
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The house behind this hooded door- 
way will be one of the many !o be 
shown in January 
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To pin yourself down to some defi- 
nite resolutions concerning your house 
or garden, and to know just how to go 
about carrying out your resolutions 
when you have planned them, you 
will want suggestions and advice. 
That is the part you can depend upon 
HoUsE & GARDEN to play. If your 
resolutions are aimed towards the 
building of a house or the treatment 
of an interior, or if they have to do 
with the designing of a garden or the 
planting-of a perennial border, or if 
they are concerned with any. of the 
details of these things, you will find 
substantial and inviting food for 
thought in every number of House 
& GARDEN. 

Each issue is as complete a collec- 
tjon of inspiration and information 
about houses and gardens as can be 
got into the space at our disposal. 
Though the January House 
GARDEN, for instance, will be the 
Building Number, and matters of 
architectural style and construction 
will be emphasized, you will find that 
decoration, furniture, equipment and 
the garden are sacrificed not at all. 
We are much too fond of all our sub- 
jects to let any one of them get the 
better of another. 

We comb the country for the best 
houses and gardens that are being 
made and for the latest ideas for 
their treatment and equipment. We 
gather in the most interesting of the 
new and old gardens and houses from 
England and the Continent, as well 
as the finest old examples here. From 
these we lay before you once a month 
the material for your inspirations. 
Just about now these inspirations are 
going to work themselves into your 
New Year resolutions. 

But inciting resolutions is only part 
of our purpose. If we didn’t go on 
from there at every opportunity and 
tell you how to realize yours, we 
would be playing the game only half- 
way. And that, for twenty-two New 
Years, we have resolved never to do. 
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The Plus-4-Inch 
Knickers 


in pink, white, pastel, 
and costume colors. 
Also regulation size 


knickers. 


“The Brand You Know 
by the Cameo” 


LL your life you have wanted silk 
underwear that had style, too! 


. ‘Knickers spoil the lines of my dress if 
they are full enough for comfort” you 
lamented. Vanity Fair gives you knickers 
that are cut especially for your slim sil- 
houette and still are two inches wider and 
two longer for your comfort. 


It is such a relief to have, at last, a ser- 
viceable petticoat that you really enjoy 
wearing! The soft skillfully arranged folds 
of the Pettiskirt take up no room under 
your slender frocks, and its silk is lovely 
months and months afterwards. 


The minute you see a Vanity Fair.gar- 


Danity SJair 


ment you appreciate the difference— you 
can tell at a glance it was designed for 
today's clothes. 

You can get Vanity Fairin three weights 
of glove silk, light, medium or heavy. It 
also comes in ''Vanitisilk," the glove silk 
with a special weave to prevent its shrink- 
ing up short. This delightful fabric with 
its dainty shadow stripe and beauty, is a 
Vanity Fair origination and is found 
exclusively in Vanity Fair garments. 

Ask for Vanity Fair at your favorite 
shop. Should they not carry it we will 
tell you where to get it nearest you if you 
send a post card to the Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills, Reading, Pa.’ 


SILK UNDERWEAR 
AND HOSIERY 
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The Plus-4-Inch 


Vest 
meets the stocking tops. 
Also regulation er 


for shorter figures. 


The Comfortable 
Union Suit 
seams long enough and 
fullness where you 

want it. Pink only. 
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WEE just been looking over the past twelve 
issues of House & GARDEN. As the end of the 
year is drawing close, we thought it a good idea to 
sort of balance our books and make an accounting 
of stewardship. From January to December inclu- 
sive, the reader has had the opportunity to read 202 
articles, to examine 65 complete houses with plans 
(there were scores more without plans) and has seen 
no less than 2,338 illustrations. In a sense, House & 
GARDEN is a picture book. Its text is the solo to an 
orchestral accompaniment of varied illustrations, 
consequently the text must be (and we hope it has 
been) very distinctive, and the illustrations in har- 
mony. 

One of these days, when we have time, we're going 
to make a subject index of the magazine for the past 
five years, listing articles and illustrations under 
their respective heads. With an index of this kind 
in hand, the prospective builder or gardener or deco- 
rator could go to the public libraryor to her own files 
of HousE& GAnDENand cull out exactly theinforma- 
tion desired on those subjects. 
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TE January issue is the Annual Building Num- 
ber, and it will contain some of the finest houses 
we have ever selected, ranging from the restoration 
of a Maryland homestead to the remodeling of a 
Connecticut farmhouse, from a Regency house in 
England to three small modern designs—one in 
Denver, one in Connecticut and one on Long Island. 
In addition to these will be a discussion of combining 
building materials, a page of architectural terms 
explained, a contribution on the various sorts of 
heating plants and the second of a series on national 
types, this time, “Why Italian Houses Are Italian”. 
For good measure we add three pages of dormer win- 
dows and a shop page showing pur hasable repro- 
ductions of old haniware: Miss Peyser will write on 
the use of concrete in the home. 

Those interested in decoration and furnishing will 
find the article on old clocks quite unusual. So will 
be the Portfolio interiors, the instructive article on 
Samarkand rugs, the period designs from Louis XIV 
and the pages of modernist wall papers. 

The third interest of the magazine, gardening, is 
represented by Mr. Rockwell’s article on Rhododen- 
drons, an article on soils—the first of a series of 
A. B. C. gardening articles and Mr. Samuel Fraser’s 
discussion of new and unusual fruits. 

Coming to you when the excitement of Christmas 
has died down, this Annual Building Number should 
prove refreshing to those who plan to build, or garden 
or decorate in the new year. May we not wish you 
all success and happiness with it! 1 
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E is wiser never tolet your pleasures enslave you. 
One of the pleasantest phasesof Christmas giving 
is getting the gifts—their making, their purchasing. 
And yet for how many of us Christmas means a hec- 
tic rush from shop to shop! Every Christmas we 
vow that this will be the last—and next year we do it 
all over again! It is well to spend and be spent. 
That is the price of any pleasure given or taken, but 
we should spend wisely and be spent cautiously. To 
aid wise spending House & GARDEN each December 
devotes several of its pages to Christmas gift sugges- 
tions. We do this to help lift the burden of decision 
from our readers. The House & GARDEN Shopping 
Service will purchase these articles for you. We 
only ask that you make your orders clear, that you 
follow exactly the rules printed on page 76. This 
service is rendered with the utmost dispatch. It 
isexpensive both in time and in actual money to 
the magazine staff. We can best help you when 
you help us. 


F the contributors to this number of House & 

GARDEN some names are familiar and somenew. 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein is an old contributor, in 
fact, he has been writing for this magazine since 
1911. He has to his credit nine or ten books on ar- 
chitecture and decoration. Miss Grace Fakes, who 
writes on Hallways, is & decorator practising in 
New York and so is Mary McBurney, who tells of 
her remodeled brownstone house in this issue. Miss 
Fakes' article continues the series on the decoration 
of rooms being written by prominent decorators. 
It may be interesting to note that there are series of 
articles constantly starting and running through 
various issues—the decoration, the period furniture, 
the Oriental rugs, appearing in this issue. E. H. de 
Quintal is well known in the rug and carpet trade. 
The Christmas Gift suggestions, almost 200 of them, 
were selected by Margaret B. McElroy of the House 
& GARDEN editorial staff. 
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I? all work there are three stages—a thinking time, 
a buying time anda timeof finalaccomplishment. 
Of nothing is this more true than of gardening work, 
and of these three seasons January is the thinking 
time par excellence. Scarcely has the smoke of Christ- 
mas died away than we are bombarded with seed 
and nursery catalogs. If you want really to enjoy 
your catalogs, read them leisurely all through Janu- 
ary. There may be a sameness about garden cata- 
logs in general, but the discerning gardener who 
picks and chooses will find some mighty pleasant 
reading ahead of him. 


FROM postage stamps to Sheraton chairs, from 
pearl necklaces to foot-scrapers, thereis nothing 
under the sun that cannot be collected. There is 
nothing that has not somewhere and at some time 
been an object of desire to some collector. The pas- 
sion of collecting can focus itself on the most improb- 
able objects. But.in all cases there is a certain spe- 
cialization, a limitation of field which, to anyone with 
wider interests, makes collecting seem narrow. To 
those for whom all the realm of art is interesting, it 
must seem a tiresome limitation to specialize in a 
collection of, say, nothing but Chelsea porcelain. 
The ideal, of course, would be to collect everything, 
but it is an ideal that only can be realized by the 
extremely rich. The next best thing to a universal 
collection is a collection of: knowledge about the 
things in which one is interested. And a collection 
of knowledge about things materializes itself, in 
ractice, into a collection of books. Instead of col- 
ecting Oriental rugs one might collect a library 
about them and instead of old masters, collect books 
and monographs that should, in theory, make him as 
happy as those who own the very pictures them- 


selves. 


F we were asked the ideal time for Northerners to 

take a vacation, we'd say Winter. The heat and 
strain of Summer is mitigated by week-ends in the 
country, but Winter is just one long, dreary pull both 
for those who live in town and in the country. Each 
of us needs an occasional change of environment, an. 
abrupt and absolute change. We need it not when 
life is lightest but when it is hardest, and for the 
majority of us Winter is both difficult and monoto- 
nous. To take a boat and sail to some blessed south- 
ern isle, to board a train and be landed in some sunny 
warm countryside, or to seek out some place where 
life can be exhilarated by winter sports—that's the 
prescription for the winter tired feeling. . 
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A HALLWAY FROM THE PAST 


Some houses of the past are so beautiful 
that, granted the proper surroundings, we 
can do no better than copy them. The 
original of this circular hallway is to be 
found in an old house in Richmond, Va. 
It was reproduced for the home of Mrs. 


Digitized by Goc gle 


Harold Lehman at Tarrytown, N. Y. The 
walls and woodwork are painted grayish 
while and color is added by the hooked 
rugs and the covering of the curved sofa. 
Frank Newman was the architect and Fakes, 
Bisbee & Robertson, Inc., the decorators 
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The chapel in Dachet House, 
home of D. Putnam Brinley, at 
New Canaan, Ct., is a small 
room inside the house, suitably 
furnished for family worship. 
Lord & Hewlett, architects. This 
and the other two sketches are by 
Louis C. Rosenberg 
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CH AP E L 


Once Considered a Necessary Complement to the Large Estate 


The Domestic Chapel ts Finding a Place in American Country Houses 


HERE was once a time when nearly 

every large house and, for that matter, 
many a small house too, had a chapel. In 
some instances it was incorporated within 
the body of the house, or it might appear as 
a wing. Again, it might be a separate 
structure, close to the house and readily 
accessible, put where it could be used, and 
not treated as a merely decorative detail 
like a gazebo or a dovecote. 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


While unquestionably a product of the 
Age of Faith, these private chapels as they 
existed in England and on the Continent— 
and still exist in many places—were also a 
product of the economic conditions of the 
time—an outcome of the manorial system 
plus bad roads. The huge estates on which 
were employed a large staff of household 
servants, retainers and farmhands, were 
often situated far from a town or city, and 


the going on the roads was anything but 
ideal. In many instances the estate in- 
cluded a hamlet or village in which these 
servants clustered, being naturally grega- 
rious, like the rest of humans. This hamlet 
and the manor house, chateau or villa 
furnished the two centers of living, of 
contact with other people. To provide for 
the spiritual welfare of himself and his 
servants, the owner of the estate would erect 


Said to be the old- 
esl domestic chapel 
in America, that 
at Doughoregan 
Manor, Howard 
County, Md. The 
chapel wing bal- 
ances an opposite 
wing of the house 
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The chapel in the home of 
Abraham Hatfield, Jr., at 
New Canaan, Ct., ts located 
in a small extension from the 
house and is entered from the 
library by folding doors 
which are closed when the 
chapel is not in use 


a domestic chapel in or near the big house, 
which became the center of religious 
activity. It was considered as necessary a 
piece of equipment as a good barn. There 
was often a chaplain, who looked after the 
spiritual welfare of the people, and he was 
considered as much a part of the house- 
hold staff as was the cook. 

The Age of Faith which experienced this 
need for private chapels may or may not 
still exist; that is not within the province 
of this article to discuss. It is obvious, 
however, that the economic conditions 
which brought it into being have certainly 
passed. The manorial system is long since 
gone, and good roads and the automobile 
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The richness of its architectural delail and 
the compleleness of its ecclesiastical appoint- 
menis make the chapel in the home of Mrs. 
Nichola F. Brady at Manhasset, L. I., one 
of the most beautiful examples in the 
country. McGinnis & Walsh, architects 
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In the home of Mrs. Myles 
Standish, Milbrook, N. Y., 
the chapel is beautifully ap- 
pointed. The walls are hung 
with old and unusual reli- 
gious prints, and there is, in 
gadition to the altar, a small 
saine of the Virgin 


have brought the nearest town into close 
contact wiih all the workers on the country 
estate of today. To speak, then, of a 
domestic chapel as a complement to the 
modern country house, the country house 
of America, may sound somewhat of an 
anachronism. And yet it is astounding to 
find that a great many American country 
houses are provided with chapels. Some are 
merely little sanctuaries for family worship, 
others large and commodious. The religious 
interest and pious inclination of country 
house owners make a striking contrast 
to the accepted picture of modern Amer- 
ican countryside life as visualized in 
(Continued on page 114) 


The chapel of Whitehall, home of Ralph 
Adams Cram, at Sudbury, Mass., is a 
separate building located a short distance 
From the house. It is commodious enough to 
accommodate a small congregation. The 
interior is simple, austere and disnified 
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It would be hard to find elsewhere more attrac- 
tive informality than that of the rambling archi- 
tecture of the Surrey district of England, which 
has here, in this large country house in stucco 
and brick, been transplanted so wisely and well 
to the north shore of our own Long Island 


The garden gable shows how nicely several ma- 
terials and methods of building have been 
mingled. Half-timber has been used sparingly 
and with consequent effectiveness, while brick 
has been very skilfully handled, with; delicate 
strokes, in the quoins of windows and doorways 
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The most compelling features of 
this house are the characteristic 
chimneys of -its English proto- 
type. Their towering, polygonal 
masses break the skyline in. an 
architecturally dramatic’ way 


“APPLE TREES” 
a HOUSE at 
Locust Valley, L. I. 
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The driveway sweeps into the 
entrance angle in such a manner 
as to draw the grounds layout 
and house plan into a close and 
well ordered association. The en- 
trance is marked by a low gable 


GOODWIN, BULLARD 
and WOOLSEY 
Architects 
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One finds an unusually interesting interior, 
with a cleverly contrived arrangement of rooms 
to provide convenient circulation and to utilize 
the oddments of space in connecting angles. The 
principal living room of the house, with its loggia 
occupies the lower floor of the left wing below 
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The sprawling, comfortable informality of the 
house plan, its apparent irregularity, splen- 
didly fits the uneven topography of the site and 
the far from strict symmetry of the landscape 
treatment. From this viewpoint the gables and 
angles fall into a fine, picturesque composition 


OUR 
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HIGHWAYS 


Filling in One Form or Another Seems to be the 
Only Inducement Along Popular American Roads 


HERE are two words in common parlance at the mention of 
which the mind is flooded with pleasant and romantic thoughts. 
One is the word “coach” and the other is the word “inn”. 

You think of those picturesque travelers—Mr. Pickwick and 
the members of his club bowling along the English highways 
between hedgerows, of Dr. Johnson on his way to the Hebrides, 
Laurence Sterne on his Sentimental Journey, Cobbett on his Rural 
Rides, George Borrow on his tramp through Wild Wales. You 
think of horses ploughing through snow to reach, at last, the 
warmth and security of an inn. You think of the perils of the 
road—highwaymen, accidents to the coach and its horses, the 
abduction and eloping of fair maidens. Then the inn itself, with 
its portly, apple-cheeked host, its comely damsel behind the bar, 
its huge roasts, its beefsteak and kidney pies and draughts of ale. 
You think of an arched entrance through which the coach drove 
into a yard ringed about with picturesque galleries. You think 
of a tap room where travelers made merry after their long ride. 
You think of the candles that lighted them up to dark bedrooms 
in far corners of the inn. 


NCE on a day travelers along the highways gazed at scenery; 

now they catch fleeting glimpses of billboards. Once they 
went leisurely to an inn; now they rush furiously from filling 
station to filling station. 

All you find on the modern American highway today are bill- 
boards and filling stations. The fine admiration of a tree in autumn 
foliage is broken by the suggestion to eat hot dogs, to buy So-and- 
So’s tires, wear Whosis’ clothes and use Whatsis’ gasoline. The 
vision of the open road is smeared with shanties at which you are 
induced to guzzle soft drinks and gnaw torrid poodles. A foreigner 
traveling for the first time along our highways would think that 
we Americans did nothing but eat. For on our roads today you 
either fill yourself or fill your car. Roadhouses, roadside lunch 
stands and gasoline tanks, all are the same—they are all filling 
stations. The highways of America have degenerated into gastro- 
nomic highways. 

For a long time now the warfare against billboards has been 
waged with more or less success. Local authorities restrict their 
use in towns, but the authorities who control the open roads 
between towns seem to have done nothing to arrest this deliberate 
destruction of countryside beauty. Every possible vantage point 
is seized to display some ware. You await anxiously the turn of the 
road, and the glimpse is blocked by a billboard. 

Even more an abomination to the eye is the average roadside 
lunch stand. Its heralded menus are revolting to the appetite. 
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Cannot these, too, be restricted? Are all our country roads tc 
become vast chains of hot dogs? If we must have such counters 
is there no way in which the people who erect them can be induced 
te make them less of an eye sore? The manufacturers of soft 
drinks might take a lesson from the great gasoline companies 
which are mating a deliberate effort to give their filling stations 
in towns a presentable architectural appearance. 

There is another phase to the roadside lunch siand and to the 
roadside gasoline filling station which provides food for sericus 
thought. The men and women and children who tend them were 
once occupied with country induscries. The men farmed, the 
women had their household work and the children did chores. 
Today an appreciable part of the time and ene:gy of these people 
is devoted to the lunch counter and the gasoline pump. You 
wonder, when a farmer’s wife grinds out your five gallons of gas, 
if she still has time to make apple butter and put up preserves. 
You wonder, as the farmer’s lad dishes up a plate of hot dogs, if 
he has yet been taught how to plough a straight furrow, if he still 
churns butter and splits kindling. 

It is true that in towns our gasoline companies are enccuraging 
the erection of filling stations that will not be revolting to the eye, 
but between towns, on the open road, no such inducements seem 


' to be offered. Here's a chance for some extensive missionary work. 


Isn't it possible for our gasoline companies to offer prizes for the 
best appearing and best maintained country road station? To hire 
an architect to design a number of such stations? And to provide 
roadside dealers with them? Surely this would be a step forward. 


Woe improvement has been made undoubtedly in the 
restriction of billboards and the appearance of filling stations 
in our thickly populated towns. It is now time that attention was 
given the wide stretches between towns. For the one filling station 
in town that is presentable there are scores along the road whose 
ugliness shriek to the skies. Beauty, like charity, begins at home: 
but it shouldn’t stay there. It is just as culpable to give offense on 
an open road as it is to give offense on a thickly populated road. 

Wandering down our roads today your mind is visited by 
unseemly and disturbing thoughts. You see Dr. Johnson and 
Laurence Sterne and Cobbett and Borrow faring along, and you 
wonder what sort of books they would have written had their 
highways been American highways of today, their inns American 
roadhouses. You wonder what Mr. Pickwick would say and 
Sammy Weller and all those other valiant men and fair women to 
whom the road spelled beauty and the inn at the end of it refresh- 
ment and content. 
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TO REMIND YOU OF JULY 


After Christmas passes and the long, dreary as this, then July is well worth remembering. 
pull of January, February and March still lies It ts at Brook Place, the home of Louis E. 
ahead, it is consoling to remember July—Jiuly Shipman, Plainfield, N. H. The brick-paved 
with its phlox-clouded gardens, its cool retreats floor with its inserts of nether millstones is espe- 
on shadowed porches. And if it be sucha porch cially attractive. Ellen Shi pman was the architect 
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panels and mirrors framed in lettuce green lattices. 
reflect the panels, thereby creating an effect of space. Tall potted plants add an attractive 


note of color 


A narrow hall in a city house can be made delightfully gay by means of alternating painted 


The mirrors on the opposite wall 
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THE DECORATION OF HALLS AND VESTIBULES 


The Entrance Hall Should Invite and Charm 
by Some Unusual Note in its Design or Color 


S the hall or vestibuleis 
generally conceded to 
be the formal introduction 
to the interior of the house, 
a point of juncture between 
the exterior and interior, 
the decoration necessarily 
depends upon the character 
of the architecture. 

The use of the vestibule 
fundamentally is to affordan 
entrance to the house, and 
it should be borne in mind 
regarding entrances that 
while their main purpose is 


to admit, their secondary. 


object is to exclude. There- 
fore, the vestibule should 
appear strong enough to 
give a sense of security and 
be direct and simple enough 
in design to afford no chance 
of injury by weather. As 
the space is merely an in- 
troduction to the house, it 
should, by the very origi- 
nality and charm of its 
decoration, make the casual 
visitor long to see the more 
intimate rooms beyond. 
When treating the vesti- 
bule, one should be careful 
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to establish harmony be- 
tween the decorative ele- 
ments outside and inside of 
the house. In the decora- 
tion of a vestibule one is 
limited, to a certain extent, 
for no part of the inside of 
the house is so much ex- 
posed to the weather. For 
this reason it is clearly 
evident that materials easily 
damaged by water or dust 
are inappropriate. Carpets 
or wall papers should be 
excluded, because walls, and 
especially floor coverings, 
must produce the impres- 
sion of being waterproof. 
Marble, stone or painted 
stucco are therefore the 
most suitable materials. 
Wood may be used if 
painted and given a water- 
proof finish, but an avoid- 
ance of natural wood finish 


A decoralive paper depict- 
ing scenes from the life of 
Psyche has been used in a 
narrow hall in this New 
York apartment of Mrs. 
Geryldine Livingston Red- 
mond. Fakes, Bisbee. 
Robertson, decorators 


Original from 
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is advisable, since this treat- 
ment when exposed to wea- 
ther requires continual re- 
varnishing. The floor should 
be of stone, marble or tile. 
Even rubber or cork tiled 
flooring in simpler houses is 
preferable to a wooden floor. 

The color scheme of the 
vestibule should be simple 


and slightly subdued, in ' 


tone, thus producing an 
agreeable contrast to the hall 
proper, which being nearer 
the center of the house can 
have a gayer and more 
informal treatment. 

In the hall itself one gets 
the first impression of the 
decorative character of the 
house. It is the formal in- 
troduction to the more inti- 
mate rooms beyond. It 
should interest and invite, 
and by its simple dignity 
and charm of design or color 
should make one eager to see 
the rest of the house. Its 
treatment should be direct 
and bold and its furnishings 
spare but always selected 


In the hall below the plaster walls are lemon yellow 


and ihe woodwork Della Robbia blue. 


Green 


chairs and orange linen curtains bring additional 
color to the space. Chamberlin Dodds, decorator 


Flowered wall papers are charming in houses of 
the Colonial type. Here the blue-green covering of 
the settee repeats one of the notes of the paper 
amd: thereby takes its: place-in the color scheme 
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with a keen appreciation of 
their value in completing or 
augmenting the dominant 
decorative idea of the whole. 
Nowhere should a table, 
chair or sofa be chosen with 
greater care for its relation 
to the space it will occupy 
than in the hall. In many 
instances the console or main 
group of furniture is con- 
structed by the interior de- 
signer to conform in style 
and size to the panel or wall 
motive which it supports. 
The furniture in the hall 
should never be considered 
apart from its surroundings 
if one desires a restful, 
charming effect. An excel- 
lent illustration of this is 
shown in the accompanying 
photograph of a hall adapted 
from the Italian 18th Cen- 
tury style. In this case the 
console, mirror and two 
wall panels form a complete 
unit of decoration. 

A private hall in the 
modern city apartment 
(Continued on page 106) 


Italian 18th Century furniture, plaster walls, 
blue woodwork and a ceiling painted in primitive 
reds and blues make an effective and colorful hall- 
way. Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson were the decorators 
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PLANTING 


Art is That 


Which Deals with the Future Appearance of Trees and Shrubs 


UTURISM in planting is a very literal 

matter. For instance, any planting you 
make of trees, shrubs and herbaceous things, 
but particularly any large informal plant- 
ing, must be designed for the appearance it 
will achieve at some more or less distant 
date. A freshly planted grouping, in what- 
ever state of maturity its plants may be set 
out, rarely gives at once more than a faint 
anticipation of its ultimate effect. And to 
get the ultimate effect you want the per- 
formance of each plant must be known 
with reasonable certainty in advance. Dur- 
ing the development of such a planting as 
this there are plenty of chances, from one 
cause or another, for bitter failure; and there 
are all the rest of the chances in the world for 
fine success. That is what makes the de- 
signing of an informal planting a thing of 
strange difficulty, yet one of the greatest 
sports in gardening. . 

The accompanying plan is an example of 
successful shrub planting whose principles 
have been demonstrated over a period of 
ten years. Bit by bit the unrelated units 
were built up and modeled until the various 
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parts were blended in a harmonious whole. 
The results of this work are set down on the 
accompanying plan. Much detail is neces- 
sarily omitted but it is possible to outline 
the broad principles of procedure. 

To begin with, the general arrangement 
was excellent. The original site comprised 
two 60’ by 120’ lots in a thickly populated 
city. The placing of the house at one side 
of the property left a splendid area for pleas- 
ure and gave to the service section only its 
necessary minimum. ‘The entrance drive 
does not cut the place in two as severely as 
one might think from looking at the plan; it 
lies so far below the porch that the eye car- 
ries directly across it to the expanse of 
green beyond. 

The outline of the lawn has been kept 
simple. I used to think that shrubbery 


masses achieved the weirdest shapes on sea 
or land. Snake-like lines laid out on the 
lawn, making beds in which the naked 
shrubs were stuck, seemed to me distressing 
and crude. Accordingly with the execution 
of my first garden I determined to avoid 
these phenomena. Trials have shown me, 


however, that some kind of a bed line is 
necessary to expedite weeding and grass 


' cutting. But at least, its curves may be un- 


dulating instead of tortuous, and the bare 
soil need not be obtrusive if properly man- 
aged. 

It is a mistake always to plant in clumps, 
each variety by itself. Observe some time 
any natural shrub border along a wall or 
woodland’s edge. There might be Viburnum 
cassinoides with coral berries turning to 
dark blue, fragrant white azalea, spicy pep- 
per-bush, high bush blueberry, red and 
black chokeberry, northern holly, and to 
break the monotony, a few birches with a 
mingling of seedling pines. For bloom, fra- 
grance, fruit, autumn color or mass effect it 
cannot be surpassed. All are blended. Na- 
ture did not feel constrained to plant in 
masses, each variety by itself. Occasionally 
she does this, as when we see a whole moun- 
tainside of laurel or pink spiraea, but she 
paints her nearby pictures with painstaking 
regard for detail. 

Such an effect has been deliberately 

(Continued on page 90) 


This plan of an unus- 
ually successful in- 
formal planting con- 
tains solutions for 
many similar prob- 
lems met with on 
countless other places. 
The various interest- 
ing details of its de- 
signare fully described 
on page go 
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A POOL-PANELED GARDEN 
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The garden shown here and on the two pages 
following is sunk several fect below the lawn level 
opposite the entrance front of its house and occupies 
the middle-ground between the building and the 
dense growth of trees beyond, which acts as a back- 
drop for the flowers. It is made up of four pools 
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arranged in a rectangular paitern: cach pool edged 
with box-bordered percnnial beds, and the whole 
design centered upon a circular pool set with an 
amusing cast-lead fountain by Edith Parsons. 
It is the garden of Chester C. Bolton, South 
Euclid, Ohio; Prentice Sanger, landscape architect 
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At one end of (he garden a vine covered 
pergola frames the view of the woods, 
through which vistas have been cut, and 
serves also as a shelter from whose shade 
the garden may be seen to ils best advan- 
tage. From the viewpoint of this 
photograph the full significance of the 
garden's plan ts oblained—the panel 
of pools and the arborvitaes’ accents 
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The GARDEN 


of 


CHESTER C. BOLTON 


SOUTH EUCLID, OHIO 


A glimpse across one of the pools gives 
some idea of the 'ffectiveness of the deep 
green grove as a background for the 
garden. It is a fortunate setting that 
provides, as this one does, with light- 
drenched flcwers and water at hand and 
cool darkness beyond, such striking 
contrasts in sunshine and shadow. The 
pool coping serves as an interior path 
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DESIGNED BY 


PRENTICE SANGER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


From one side of the garden stone steps 
lead up through a hedge of clipped 
hemlock to the driveway and courtyard. 
The principal bloom at the time of these 
photographs is that of the tall growing 
phlox whose masses of flat headed 
flowers in various colors make a splendid 
showing. Lilies and larkspur, holly- 
hocks and gladioli are also to be seen 
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Al the flattened corner of each panel 
sneak paths lead from the main turf 
walks of the garden to the narrow 
coping-paths, between the pools and 
the beds, making the latter accessible 
both for cultivating and culting from 
the inside. In addition to being 
the designer of the garden, Mr. 
Sanger was the architect of the house 
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The care of plants 
in a. greenhouse lo 
produce such a 
winter floral dis- 
play as this re- 
quires mo more 
| work than creating 
it in the garden. 
It is the finest 
| of winter hobbies 


WITHIN THE CRYSTAL GARDEN 


The Small Greenhouse Is the Surest Cure for 


the 


T isn’t the mystic creation of some 

Arabian Nights imagination, this crystal 
garden. No—it is a perfectly tangible, 
man-made thing, a greenhouse; and its 
inmates are flowers and fruits and whatever 
other of the good, green, growing things of 
Nature you may care to place therein. The 
only magic about it is its ability to provide 
that same incomparable solace which makes 
of outdoor gardening one of the most 
cherished of all our earthly privileges. 

There is something a bit uninspiring 
about the word “greenhouse”. Hearing it, 
one thinks of superheated, enervating air, 
of the peculiar dankness of half-rotted wood, 
of endless yards of unemotional glass and 
frames and carnations or roses that dull the 
sensibilities by their very predominance. 
A sense of frank commercialism pervades 
the greenhouse as most of us know it; 
unconsciously we think of its flowers in 
terms of prices per dozen. Not by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination can we 
compare it to a garden. 

But that is not the sort of greenhouse 
with which this sketch deals. We are 
thinking now of a true garden under glass, 
a place where we can plant and water and 
gather all our old outdoor favorites, whether 
of the flower or vegetable kingdom; a 
protected place in which our tender spring 
and summer blooming plants can be 
wintered. For the real crystal garden 
lengthens the flower year to a full twelve 
r -gths and sets at ht the bitterness of 
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Discontent of Long Winter 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


the weather from Christmas until March. 

It must be a difficult thing to manage, 
you think? A millionaire’s hobby that calls 
for imported English gardeners, and a few 
extra thousand dollars for coal, and palm 
trees, and other luxuries like those? Not a 
bit of it. A thoroughly well made, capable 
small greenhouse that will last as long as 
the dwelling, costs but an extremely small 
part of a fortune. As for the imported 
plant specialist, you won’t need him at all 
if you have ordinary success yourself in 
growing things outdoors. Your crystal 
garden need not be a garden of equatorial 
exotics. The heavy coal appropriation, 
too, can go into the discard, for there are 
plenty of instances where the system that 
heats the garage or house serves at the 
same time to carry the required warmth into 
the greenhouse. Even where the green- 
house and its heating are a separate unit, 
the fuel consumption is negligible in com- 
parison to the pleasure that it affords. 

Think of those pleasures! Tall ranks of 
snapdragons or hollyhocks buttressing the 
clear gold and ochre of marigolds. Poppies 
flaming red against the white of Canter- 
bury bells and setting off the yellow of the 
alyssum at their feet. The stately grace of 
Madonna lilies above the paste] tints of 
annual phlox. The sky blue of forget-me- 
nots, the multicolor banners of the iris, the 
infinite array of tulips and crocuses and 
daffodils! 

Or, if you prefer, fresh vegetables and 


Months 


fruits will meet your eyes, dazzled by the 
snow glare you have just left outside: 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, cauliflower, 
melons, beets, peaches, grapes and pears— 
even corn and pumpkins, if there be room. 
Whatever your particular preferences may 
be, the crystal garden stands ready to 
satisfy them. 

Not all at one time, perhaps, for not even 
the magic of a one-compartment greenhouse 
can go so far as to make cool weather 
plants thrive perfectly beside those which 
call for a dozen or two degrees of additional 
heat. But granting only that the general 
temperature requirements are met, all 
things that you can do in the outdoor soil 
can be reproduced—and often improved— 
under glass. 

For consider these points: Unseasonably 
cool waves affect the greenhouse family not 
the least—they just laugh at such matters. 
Again, a protracted rainy spell, such as 
often ruins the bean crop and causes many 
seeds to rot in the ground, is unknown 
beneath the clear glass roof. Damaging 
wind storms and burning drought count 
for not one snap of the greenhouse owner’s 
fingers. Even the ravages of insect pests 
are minimized, both because the plants are 
more likely to be under close observation 
and because the tightness of the house it- 
self, and the season of its greatest pro- 
ductiveness, work against the appearance 
of any great numbers of such enemies. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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PLANTS? 


Or Do Their Makers Too Often Fall 


Into 


LANTS are not always 

so real as they are 
painted. Yet somehow 
their reality, when it has 
been painstakingly achiev- 
ed, is, like that of the 
effigies in the wax-works of 
Madame Tussaud and the 
Eden Musee, a little grue- 
some. This horrid quality, 
which one finds always in 
those ghastly sculptures, 
and almost always in imita- 
tion plants and flowers, is 
not there because the things 
are imitation only, but also 
because whosoever made 
them failed to realize his, 
limitations. He could never 
have made anything real, 
and it was rather foolish of 
him to try. Oscar Wilde 
observed that “One touch 
of Nature may make the 
whole world kin, but two 
touches of Nature will de- 
stroy any work of Art"; and 
it is more than likely true 
that if any artificial plant 
or flower was ever a work 
of art it was so because 
the one who contrived it 
strove mostly to make 
something beautiful, and 
used Nature simply as a 
reminder. 

Artificial plants and 
flowers are made in many 
materials—from porcelain, i 
in which they are often 
exquisite, to the preserved 
structure and substance of 


Drix Duryea 


In the sunlit 


Careless 


the plant or flower itself, in 
which they are quite always 
depressing. The artistic 
worth of any of them is de- 
termined not by the close- 


room above arti- 


ficial plants have 


been used to 
create a heavy 
background of 
evergreen foliage 


ness with which they re- 
semble the real thing, butby 
the beauty they holdin themselves regardless 
of the real thing. If they are beautiful they 
have some reason for existing; if their ap- 
pointed task is to ape nature, then their 
existence must be ever futile and forlorn. 
Halfway between (a) artificial plants and 
flowers which are beautiful and (5) artificial 
plants and flowers whose verisimilitude to 
nature makes them strikingly unreal are 
those artificial plants and flowers which are 
neither particularly beautiful nor to any 
bewildering degree lifelike. These have 
forsworn both art and nature. They are 
pathetic, but they have a purpose. Their 
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Habits of Accuracy? 


purpose is to serve as 
temporary. decorations in 
places where real plants 
could not live with comfort, 
where cut plants would not 
remain fresh, and where the 
artistic substitutes would 
be either too expensive or 
too poorly appreciated. 

For example, there are 
certain festivities and oc- 
casions for which foliage 
effects on a large scale 
might seem the most appro- 
priate method of decorating 
parts of the house. If the 
season is one in which 
autumn branches were not 
to be had, or evergreen 
foliage not available, then 
the “plants” from the half- 
way group are able to come 
to the rescue. In passing 
one might cite the stage as 
a place where for foliage 
effects these things might be 
extremely useful. They are 
endlessly durable, and they 
can be freshened by dusting 
and sprinkling. 

The most popular of 
these foliage “plants” is 
made, strangely enough, 
from an actual plant. This 
is called Butchers’ Broon, 
(Ruscus) and it grows in 
great abundance in South- 
ern California, from where 
it is shipped all over the 
country. It is preserved 
and artificially colored red 
or green by being dipped in 


Artificial ivy and 


artificial box 8 varnish-dye. In good 


keep their form 
and color here 
where the real 
planis would 
soon wither away 


shades of green it creates 
an extraordinary illusion of 
real foliage, particularly 
when it is seen under artifi- 


cial light. By erecting a 
suitable framework one may 
devise clipped hedges to surround gardens 
of artificial flowers, and vine covered walls 
to serve as backgrounds for seats and foun- 
tains. But these hedges and walls, and ail 
the other forms into which this greenery 
may be contrived, should be put up and 
looked upon in the make-believe spirit. 
Artificial plants and flowers which strain 
after reality and succeed in imitating all 
but its most essential characteristic—life, 
have no connection with art; and artificial 
settings, made with imitation plants and 
flowers with the idea that they will seem 
authentic, have even less. 
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mahogany oval toilet 


mirror inlaid with satinwood. 
The outline, mounts and 
keyhold are characteristic of 
Sheraton designs. From the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


of THOMAS SHERATON 


This Late 18th Century Furniture Genius Created 
Many Designs Which Influence the Best Work of Today 


HOMAS SHERATON seems 

to have been an eccentric 
genius. We dislike to think of him 
as living in "chronic poverty”, but 
we catch this sort of glimpse of the 
man when he writes: “I can assure 
the reader, though I am thus em- 
ployed in racking my invention to 
design fine and pleasing cabinet- 
work, I can be well conient to sit 
upon a wooden-bottom chair, pro- 
vided I can but have com- 
mon food and raiment, 
wherewith to pass through 


life in peace." 

We catch glimpses of him ani 
as engaged in religious de- AL 
bate, as writer, artist, math- ael 
ematician and mechanic; č 
and this versatility is re- Q 
flected in his designs for 3 
desks, cabinets and other ) 
articles having an astonish- | 
ing complexity of secret | 
drawers, springs and various : 


contrivances. One of Shera- 
ton’s characteristic marks ub 
was the use of graduated or 
tapering flutes and reeds. 
The habit of graduating 


this type of detail is one of designs 


An arm for a drawing room chair, 
selected from a number of Sheraton 
designs 
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One of Shera- 
lon's chair leg 


In the top row are shown an ornamental foot from 

Sheraton’s book, an oval handle and a simpler foot. 

In the middle a mount and, below, a handle with 
floral back plate and a simple knob 


An 18th Century mahogany wash- 
stand in Sheraton style, showing the 
slender effect 


the most beautiful features of 
Sheraton’s work and happens to be 
one cf the features which make the 
accurate reproduction of his pieces 
quite costly today. 

Born in 1751 and living on until 
1806, Sheraton belonged to the late 
18th Century. Though influenced 
by the Adam Brothers, and even 
more by Louis XVIth models, 
Sheraton’s style is individual. His 
chairs are a valuable con- 
tribution to furniture mak- 
ing, being the forerunners 
of many modern designs. 
One hundred and forty 
cabinet-makers subscribed 
to his books of furniture 
patterns; by no means, 
however, were all the de- 
signs in these books exe- 
cuted, nor was it ever 
desirable that they should 
be, so wild and imaginary 
are they. Sheraton's sander 
designs were followed not 
only in England but on the 
Continent and in America. 


A table leg de- Duncan Phyfe in New York 
signed by Shera- made liberal use of his 
(Continued on page 94) 
: A Sheraton chair arm with small 


upholstered pad and receding curved 


support 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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An interesting feature of the 
breakfast room above is the 
display of colorful old glass 
on shelves in the windows. 
The background is yellow, the 
furniture old pine and maple. 
It is in the home of H. W. 
Howe, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


The dining room in the same 
house is remarkable for its 
collection of antique maple 
and pine furniture and its 
rare old pewler. The fiddle 
back chairs, Shaker table and 
water rack im the corner are 
exceptionally fine examples 
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A delightful color scheme 
gives intcrest lo this simple 
dining room in a couniry 
house. The background is 
warm tan-gray and the chairs 
and table are lacquered a 
clear green-blue. The side 
table is in primrose yellow. 
It is in Southampton, L. I. 
Aymar Embury, IT, archi- 
tect, Marshall Fry, decorator 


In this living room carly 
American pine and maple 
furniture, hooked rugs, Sand- 
wich glass and colored prints 
of the period creale an atmos- 
phere that is at once unusual 
and livable. Bright figured 
chints curlains supply addi- 
tional notes of color. It is 
in the home of Henry W. 
Howe, Bedford Hills, N. ¥ 
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Only the ringing of the bell betrays the pres- 
ence of a telephone on this desk. It is cleverly 
concealed in the four large books which have 
been made into a cabinet for the purpose 


A happy solution for the telephone in an Italian hall is this 

small, sturdy chest of drawers on a table. The three center 

drawers have been taken out to provide space for the 
instrument 


- Old books can be turned into delightful 


boxes. The drawing shows four. books. tall 
enough to hold a telephone, with the backs 
joined together and hinged to form a door 


This wall cabinet is both decorative and practical for it 

conceals that necessary instrument—the hall telephone. 

Within reach area pad and pencil. The telephone book fits 
into the drawer 
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If there is a built-in cupboard in the 
living room the telephone might have 
a compartment of ils own with a 
separate door. A chair or sellee near- 

by adds to the convenience 
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CONCEALING THE UNSIGHTLY TELEPHONE 


Because of its Present Unprepossessing Appearance 
The Instrument Should be Heard and not Seen 


T is a curious fact that the telephone, 
probably the most indispensable of all 

our modern luxuries, has been allowed to 
retain its original unprepossessing aspect. 
Even when painted to harmonize with 
the surroundings, it strikes a discordant 
note by the very ungainliness of its lines 
which no amount of painting or deco- 
rating can transform. 

There is only one thing to do with the 
telephone—conceal it. Not by small 
screens of tapestry or leather that are 
absurd and ungraceful and merely call 
attention to the fact that something un- 
desirable is behind them. Nor by the 
dreadful boudoir dolls all befrilled and 
petticoated in the manner of Madame de 
Pompadour. These arrangements not 
only do not conceal but add a vast a- 
mount of inconvenience. The most satis- 
factory and convenient way of concealing 
the telephone is to place it in some piece 
of furniture in the room that has a com- 
partment large enough to hold it. 

Hanging cabinets, chests, small com- 
modes or built-in cupboards are ideal 
places in which to keep the telephone. 
There is no lack of convenience, for when 
the bell rings, one merely has to open a 
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door to take out the instrument. When 
not in use how much better to have it 
tucked away in some charming piece of 
furniture than to be constantly con- 
fronted with its ugly lines. 

Small chests of drawers in oak or wal- 
nut can have the three drawers in the 
middle taken out and a door put on. 
Into this place the telephone fits nicely. 
The sketch on the opposite page shows a 
chest of this kind that would be suitable 
for a living room, library or hall. 

Another solution for a hall telephone is 
a graceful hanging cabinet. This is prac- 
tical in a narrow hall where there is no 
space for a table. On a library desk a 
book-box might do the concealing. An 
Italian or Spanish hall might have its 
telephone in a niche in the wall masked 
by an ornamental iron grill. In this case 
the instrument should be painted the 
color of the plaster background to be as 
inconspicuous as possible. 


This graceful book-front commode 

might stand beside the bed. It pro- 

vides an excellent place for the 

telephone in the upper compartment ` 

behind the sliding front made to 
simulate old books 
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QUOINS 


These Architectural Details, Once An Integral Part Of The 
Structure, Now Mainly Serve As Legitimate Decorations 


HAT are quoins for? 
What do they do to a 
building? 

The architect, of course, 
knows what they are for and 
what they do, but the client- 
home builder also is interested 
to know their ‘“why’s” and 
“‘wherefore’s,” and the best 
way to grasp the situation is 
to examine a number of 
examples. 

The word “quoin” merely 
means a corner or angle, and 
when we apply it to an archi- 
tectural feature it means a 
corner or angle stone if the 
building is of stone or, at any 
rate, an angle projection of 
some sort if the wall is of 
another material than stone. 

Quoins are very much like 
the “sword” buttons on a | 
man's coat tails, or the but- © 
tons on coat sleeves. At first 
they served a definitely useful 
purpose of structure; now, for 
the most part, they have be- 
come a mere convention, em- 
ployed chiefly with orna- 
mental intent. 

Whatever may have been 
the original intent of quoins, 
and however far they may 
have become but a conven- 
tional amenity, they still give 
satisfaction to the eye and 
mind, and the conviction they 
carry in that respect is really 
an important thing. It is just 
as much so as the satisfaction our eyes 
derive from friezes, pilasters, and many 
other well-recognized architectural 
forms, which were once upon a time 
structural and necessary but are now 
mostly conventions to which, however, 
we have become thoroughly attached 
and without which we should -be 
unhappy or dissatisfied. 

The present use of the quoin is best 
determined by noting instances of 
sundry sorts, which give a raison d'étre 
and precedent. A number of those that 
appear in the illustrations have more 
than one lesson to teach. First of all, 
there are the quoins that still have a 
distinctly structural purpose and are, 
incidentally, gratifying to the eye 
because they convey to the mind a sense 
of their honest object. It is often pos- 
sible to find in old English houses walls 
built in small thin rubble courses which 
would not give the requisite firmness 
and strength for corner construction. 
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COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


In Mount Pleasant, Philadelphia, once owned by Benedict Arnold, the 
beveled edged brick quoins not only give strength of construction, but contrast 
agreeably both in color and texture with the stucco of the wall surface 


The white painted wooden quoins on this church in 
Providence, R. I., built in 1771, are in sharp contrast with 
the clapboard finish of the wall, thus satisfying the eye 


Therefore the corners are 
built with large tooled flush 
quoins which are structural in 
intent and decorative by acci- 
dent. These quoins are, often, 

' so to speak, dovetailed in the 
masonry. That is, they are 
alternately long and short on 
each face of the wall, the long 
quoins of one face being the 
short quoins of the other face 
around the corner, just like 
the corners of a well joined old 
wooden chest. That is the 
natural way for quoins to 
be set. 

The brick quoins, with 
beveled edges, at “Mount 
Pleasant,” in Philadelphia, 
are designed to perform a 
double function; they stiffen 
and strengthen the corners 
and, at the same time, they 
please the eye by the sym- 
metry of their beveled edges, 
by the play of light and sha- 
dow their projection creates, 
and by the contrast between 
their deep red color and the 
yellowish stucco of the face 
of the wall. 

Oftentimes quoins were em- 
ployed chiefly for the sake of 
giving emphasis and charac- 
ter to corners or angles. In 
both the stone farmhouse near 
Reading and the English 
country house by Lutyens 
they serve no structural pur- 
pose whatever, nor were they 

intended to. There is no projection, 
and consequently no play of light and 
shadow. There is simply the sharp 
contrast in color between the dark red 
brick quoins and the white or gray 
walls, to give emphatic definition to 
the corners. 

The Georgian building in Gloucester 
would be lost without its quoins. The 
conspicuous white cornices and balus- 
trades, the prominent keystones and 
vigorous architraves impart such em- 
phasis and call attention so pointedly 
to every feature of the composition that 
the building would look weak and 
unbalanced without the well-defined 
quoins. Here, too, the quoins contrib- 
ute some structural re-enforcement, 
but their function is chiefly the satis- 
faction of the eye. 

The large stucco quoins with even 
ends on both walls of the little Priest’s 
House at Viroflay, near Versailles, are 
(Continued on page 86) 
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It is interesting to note 
that in these old houses in 
Oxfordshire, England, the 
quoins continue upward 
from the rustication about 
the doors and windows of 
the ground floor masonry 


A priest’s house at Viro- 
flay, France. These quoins 
of equal lengths are con- 
structed of stucco like the 
walls. They give an ap- 
pearance of firmness to 
the cornice and corner 
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An old shop in Gloucester, England. The white 
quoins, in. sharp contrast with the red brick, not 
only define the projection of the central bay, but, 
along with the white keystones, white architraves, 
white cornice and white balustrades, give 
liveliness to a really simple building 
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In this terrace front of an 
English country house by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens the 
red brick quoins serve an 
obvious decorative pur- 
pose. They emphasize 
the niche and blank wall 
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House & Garden 


CARPETS and RUGS 


Some Points in the Weave and Fabrics of These Mate- 
rials That Should be Understood by the Purchaser 


about 


LOOR coverings are such an important 

item of house furnishings that it is well 
for the readers of this magazine to have a 
general knowledge of the various grades 
and qualities. 

Let us assume that you are in need of a 
rug. The first question would be the grade 
or the quality. Having made your decision, 
you naturally feel that you want to get the 
best value for your money. Should you 
desire to purchase either rugs or carpets, 
you have practically the same grades to 
choose from, but the variety in carpets is 
greater. 

As to quality, some will try to sell you a 
Velvet or an Axminster, another a Wilton or 
a Chenille. If you have only a limited 
amount to spend, say $55 to $75 for a rug 
size 9' x 12’, my advice would be to buy a 
good standard grade of Axminster. Exam- 
ine the surface of the nap, which ought to be 
fairly smooth. However, as is characteristic 
of the Axminster quality, you will find that 
this rug is not woven very closely, but you 
can rest assured that you will get years of 
satisfactory wear out of this grade. This 
quality can be procured with a design or 
with a plain center and band border. Better 
grades of Axminster can also be purchased 
seamless and in solid colors or with designs 
at approximately $95 to $105. 

The next popular kind usually considered 
is the Wilton. As with the Axminster, there 
are a number of grades and the terms 
“Royal Wilton", “French Wilton", **Im- 
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ported Wilton", “Wool Wilton", etc., really 
mean nothing except to inform you of 
certain weaves. Here again you must be 
sure that you get a standard grade. Asa 
general rule, all standard grades have the 
name of the manufacturer, as well as the 
quality and name of the rug, woven in the 
back in several places. The wool Wilton is 
the cheaper grade and the worsted Wilton 
the better grade. 

Be careful in purchasing a wool Wilton, 
as I can assure you that 75% of the wool 
Wilton rugs on the market will cost you 15% 
to 20% more than a good grade of Axminster 
and will not wear as well. In purchasing a 
good standard worsted Wilton rug you have 
much better value. 'This grade retails for 
about $125 to $135 for a 9’ x 12’ rug and is 
usually made up in Oriental, medallion and 
all-over effects. 

The next quality would be Chinese or 
Oriental rugs. There are some imitation 
Oriental rugs on the market, but my advice 
would be to buy the real article or a good 
worsted Wilton. 

Before proceeding to the subject of car- 
pets in general, it is important to bring to 


A good grade of seamless high pile 
Axminster, showing the height of 
the pile and the closeness of the 
weave. It comes plain only. This ts 
a remarkably durable type of rugging 


your attention the generally mistaken 
impression of the word "Imported", as ap- 
plied to carpets. The American public, 
particularly female buyers, seems to think 
that when a salesman mentions that a 
carpet is imported, it is a much better piece 
of goods than could be purchased in a 
domestic fabric. 

A dealer can import inferior qualities as 
well as good qualities. Some carpet dealers 
rely upon using the word “Imported”, 
feeling sure that it increases the oppor- 
tunity of selling their merchandise and 
many buyers are instantly won over when 
the salesman mentions that the carpet is 
imported. They believe that they are 
getting a much better quality than the 
domestic goods which can be bought for 
the same money. The real facts, however, 
are that nine times out of ten there is much 
better value in a domestic piece of goods. 
Therefore be cautious to examine what you 
are buying, if the carpet or rug offered is 
imported. This particularly applies to 
seamless Chenille carpets. 

If you are deciding between an imported 
and a domestic make, examine your 
intended purchase carefully and compare 
the quality of the imported with a similar 
one of domestic make from the standpoint 
of, actual value—considering quality of 
yarn, dye, height of pile, closeness of weave 
and general appearance. You will find that 
the domestic quality is the better value. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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A medium grade of Axminster, 
showing both pile and weave. 
These come both seamed and 
seamless, plain and figured, and 
will give excellent service 


Another example of medium ae P 
grade Axminster. This is woven y 
27” and 36" wide, plain or with 
a design and sells for approxi- 
mately $4.75 to $5.25 a yard 
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1 velvet carpet. It has a smooth 
surface, and a fairly close weave 
and is very durable. It comes 
27" or 36" or 54" wide, in plain 

or moresque kinds 
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A fme type of worsted Wilton. - 
In addition, there are various 
grades of wool Wiltons. Although 
not a high pile carpet, the worsted 
is fime and the weave close 


December, 1923 
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LAYING IT ON THE KITCHEN TABLE 


Much of the Comfort and Ease of Kitchen Work Can 
Be Traced to the Table Which Is Substantially Topped 


“TAY it on the table,” may be a safe 

thing for a chairman to say, but not 
so in the kitchen! Laying a thing on the 
kitchen table is a serious, and often an ex- 
pensive performance, especially when the 
table has not the proper counter surfacing 
or top. 

Now the table top is not meant for a car- 
penter’s bench where little Willie can ham- 
mer out a curve in his cart wheel rim, where 
the cook can crack Brazil nuts with her 
heaviest flat-iron; no, indeed, it is meant to 
hold unabashed and unscarred all the ra- 
tional burdens of the kitchen. To this end 
must the table top have a few reasonable 
justifications for being. It must be non- 
cracking when things are brought into 
ardent or sudden contact with it; chipless; 
cleanable, for dirt must come off like water 
off the proverbial duck’s back; impervious 
to acids; impervious to grease so that 
grease can never soak in, and impervious 
to an extremely hot temperature so that a 
hot utensil can be placed on it. 

From the foregoing you can see that the 
qualities of the table top involve very fine 
manufacturing and careful purchasing. 

The familiar table top of wood has done 
service and will do service forever more. 
It is a better top than zinc because if treated 
with a good resistant varnish, it will last 
many years. It can be revarnished when 
necessary and is a pretty good table for 
those who can afford no better. The ques- 
tion itself of varnish is most interesting. 

Often it is convenient to cover a poor 
wood top with linoleum which, in appropri- 
ate design, makes a satisfactory surface. 

A hard wood, of course, should be selected 
and the top should have no flaws such as 
knots or grain which will chip out. Ash and 
maple tops make pretty good areas of work. 
A metal binder preserves the edges of a fine 
wood table top. 

Zinc tops are not very good, for they 
“puff up,” get unlevel and humpy, and 
acids are “biting” to them. 

White metal tops are excellent, non- 
corrosive, they stay flat—but are relatively 


expensive. 


EN you use the glass top—unless 


you keep it for the pastry table only, 
for which its usefulness is unbounded—then 
your troubles begin. It is like living on an 
island like Japan—given to cracking up and 
sudden breaks. There are all sorts of glass 
compositions for table tops. They are beau- 
tiful—probably next to marble the most 
eye-satisfying. They clean easily, are not 
inroaded by acids or grease—but—they are 
unstable to shock and excessive heat—and 
one cannot carry a thermometer always to 
test the heat of the article to be placed 
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on the table! Get acquainted when you 
buy these. Some are better than others and 
they are getting better yearly. 

The marble top is the regal topping! For 
the pastry table it is cool and useful. See 
that the marble is at least two inches thick. 
Marble tops are costly—and the price 
depends, of course, on the kind of marble 
used. 

Tin tops are practically defunct, and 
should be. 

The various types of enamel—porcelain 

on steel, iron, etc., are about the best buy? 
we know of for the average home. 
. Nickel composition tops are charming to 
look at but must be kept polished—which 
is a chore. They also become scratched and 
then form young canyons that harbor 
vinegar and salt, which in turn corrode the 
top. 


oe plus makes an interesting 
tabletop,for it has a steel counter andis 
covered bylinoleum usually in one tone. The 
linoleum is bound by a metal band or nosing 
which holds it taut. This can be used beau- 
tifully on built-in table tops or kitchen 
counters. New linoleum can easily be put 
on when the linoleum wears—if it ever does 
—and the steel counter will last forever. 

For years the table top has been a serious 
and basic question in the home kitchen and 
domestic science laboratory. I remember 
when I used tiles in the laboratory and 
these often broke and the cement streaked 
out. Taking all things into consideration, I 
feel that outside of the renewable wooden 
top the best of these porcelain enamels 
make, in the long run, the best appearing 
as well as the best wearing tops. 

The manufacturers of these tops are con- 
tinually trying to make them more proof 
against usage. Today we have these tops 
on tables, kitchen cabinets and the same 
material used for stove splashers and the 
interiors of refrigerators. 

These tops come in whites, mottles and 
blue grays. Suit yourself but get them from 
the best guarantors—firms long in business. 

Porcelain enamels are, to be sure, a 
kind of glass—but with a difference. It 
has the silica (from flint or from quartz and 
feldspar) but unless the silica is combined 
correctly with the other ingredients the 
resistance of the material is reduced. The 
secret processes of mixture and coalition has 
much to do with the value of the material. 
Then the mixture is ground, pulverized plus 
water, and is then sprayed on its unrustable 
metal base. This is then submitted to a 
2000° baking and additional layers of the 
molten porcelain are sprayed on (three 
layers at least) and "fired" in turn. These 
layers make the finished coat difficult to 


shock or cracks. Being born of fire it resists 
heat as well as shocking knocks. It does not 
absorb grease and does not surrender to 
acids and therefore doesn't deteriorate. It is 
easily cleaned, always looks well and gives 
the kitchen an “air”. 

Porcelain tops are best when so made that 
they turn under the table and are caught 
underneath. This prevents chipping on the 
edge—where chipping seems to occur when 
it occurs. These are usually white on the 
top with a blue edge which turns under the 
table ledge. ; 

Porcelain tops come for old tables, so that 
anyone desiring a modern kitchen need but 
renovate the old. 

The purchaser can be more easily fooled 
by a porcelain table top than by many 
another kind. This is because the poorest 
can be made to look like the best. So it be- 
hooves you to go to the best makers. 

The ordinary table is usually 3’ x 7’. 
Most kitchens, depending on the size of 
the room and of the family and its needs, 
have two or three surfaces from which the 
cook works. For example, the large kitchen 
has a pastry and a regular table. This table 
is often partly covered with glass or marble 
for fine pastry work and the other part is of 
maple or ash. 

A small 3’ table can be had of glass or 
thinner marble for a pastry table in a small 
kitchen. Under some pastry tables or the 
large marble top seven footers, there are 
racks for holding pies or cakes. Under some 
tables can be built cupboards or whatever 
the purchaser desires. 

In order to use the surface with conven- 
ience the top should be about 32” from the 
floor. But if you always employ "'shorties," 
28” may do. 


ND so, it is true—kitchen comfort is 
mainly dependent on table comfort— 
consequently it is worth while to buy care- 
fully and get guarantees from good makers. 
Don’t forget, too, to insist that your 
table must stand evenly on the floor, so that 
it doesn’t rock or tip. If your table does tip, 
call on a carpenter or on the people where 
you bought the table,—don’t be satisfied 
until the condition is cured. What can be 
cured must not be endured. And the 
annoyance and impracticalness of an 
unlevel table or a wobbly one are difficult 
to overestimate. A drop spilled upon the 
sloping surface of a badly set table is not 
content to remain a drop, but develops 
into a stream. 

The subject of tables is too important to 
slur, so I am in hopes that this introduction 
will be a spur to careful buying, which 
makes for comfort and assures a reasonable 
return for your expenditure. 
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The living room on the ground floor, once the servant's dining room, was finished with neutral walls, 
the old marble mantel painted black and furniture in the Colonial style was chosen 


THE REJUVENATION 


of a 


BROWNSTONE HOUSE 


How an Old New York City House Was Remodeled 
to Accommodate Four Families Comfortably instead of One 


URING the past few years in 

New York, high rents have 
driven many of us to leave our for- 
mer quarters in modern apartment 
houses, to find homes in remodeled 
brownstone residences which were 
built so extensively between 1850 
and 1890, and which still stand in 
their original state, in long rows, in 
many New York side streets. 

These old brownstone fronts gen- 
erally have high ceilings and are 
spacious. Though once housing a 
single family, when remodeled they 
are often made to provide comfort- 
able quarters for a family on each 
floor. 

Just after the war, owing to in- 
credible advances in our apartment 
house rent, we found ourselves 
among the forced vacaters. Eventu- 
ally, we cast our lot with three other 
families in a like situation. After 
much exploring, consulting with real 
estate agencies and endless discus- 
sion, we determined upon an old 
three-story and basement house in 
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the East Fifties, with the typical 
brownstone front, stoop, and serv- 
ants' entrance beneath. 

Our imagination had to work ac- 
tively when we finally bought, for 
the house had seen sixty years of 
usage, beginning when it was new 
with uptown comfort and respect- 
ability, and tailing off at the time of 
our purchase with tenement sordid- 
ness. 

After buying, we went through a 
period of difficulties and delays. 
However, in spite of all the trials of 
post-war conditions, high costs, and 
indifferent workmen, we completed 
alterations and then were able to 
congratulate ourselves upon what we 
had done. 

We had provided ourselves with a 

(Continued on page 100) 


As the dining room on the second 

floor is used only at night, an inside 

room withoul windows was furnished 
for this purbose 
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In addition to forming a 
beautifully balanced group 
in themselves, these two 
houses, designed for the 
Morris Estate at Over- 
brook, Pa., by ending a 
streel vista, serve as an 
important architectural 


The second floor plan, 
which, reversed, does for 
both houses, resolves itself 
into just such a room ar- 
rangement as one would 
be led to expect from the 
exterior: a splendid test 
for determining architec- 
tural honesty at a. glance 


THREE PAGES 
OF HOUSES 


by 
MELLOR, 


MEIGS& HOWE 


Architects 
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Though both houses are 
quite idenlical in design, 
each following the mellow 
traditions of the Philadel- 
phia countryside Colonial, 
the left-hand one has been 
white-washed while the 
masonry of the other has 
been left exposed 


The first floors are simply 
planned, convenient, and 
roomy. In the loggia- 
like arbor connecting house 
and garage one may sit 
comfortably and contem- 
fue garden and grounds 
a yout which contains nol 
one meaningless feature 
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It is one thing to doa 
rambling, informal house, 
but it is something else 
again, as here, for in- 
stance, to make it ramble 
to a purpose and ration- 
alize its informality 


The living room loggia, 
protected from the en- 
lrance court by a wing 
wall, gracefully timbered 
and sporting a weather- 
boarded gable, gives upon 
the flower garden beyond 


The long path on the house terrace 
ends, or begins, at this doorway 
which opens upon the stair hall lying 
between the living ana dining rooms 
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The 
HOUSE 


of 
H. C. DULLES 


Villa Nova, 
Pennsylvania 


By laying the warm- 
toned ledgestone of the 
locality in thin courses 
with rough joints a fine 
quality has been caught 
in the closely woven 
texture of the masonry 
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A general view of the house shows how well the 
structure as a whole has been molded to the site 
and makes apparent how important is the long 
horizontal line of the buttressed retaining wall 
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There is splendid unity in thz arrangement of 
house and grounds. Every advantage has been 
taken of the irregularity of the site, while the 
disadvantages of such a site—awkward angles 
and the like—have been cleverly turned into assets 


The Tudor idea makes itself more definitely 
felt in the doorways, mullioned casements, and 
chimneys than elsewhere on the exterior. The 
chimneys, like the gale piers on the opposite 
page, are of sandstone with limestone trim. 
The architects were Mellor, Meigs & Howe : : — 
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ALL SORTS azd CONDITIONS 


J House & Garden 


of BOKHARAS 


Because of their Rich, Dark Beauty Bokharas Have Been 
Aptly Described as the Rembrandts of the Eastern Looms 


OT allthe rugs that are sold as“ Bokha- 
ras” have been made in that city; 
far from it. The term has come to be loosely 
applied to a large proportion of all rugs and 
carpets made in Western Turkestan. 
Strictly, this is incorrect; still, the designa- 
tion has been so long accepted and so widely 
used that it cannot easily be set aside with- 
out risk of pedantry and misunderstanding. 
All Eastern rug nomenclature is confus- 
ing, and few there be who can differentiate 
accurately between the production of the 
various nomad weavers of the Middle Asia. 
They do differ, but through all there runs a 
strong family likeness, and 
though each is recognized 
and distinguished apart, still 
the generic term is “Bo- 
khara" when any doubt 
or difficulty arises. 

It is easy to see how this 
came about. The old Tur- 
kestan capital has always 
been one of the largest rug 
markets in the East. Here, 
before the Trans-Caspian 
railway was built, the tribes- 
men gathered from the wild 
mountain regions, plains 
and wastes, with the prod- 
ucts of their year's weaving, 
for sale or distribution. 
These were made up into 
huge bales, and when they 
reached. Constantinople or 


how) The Khiva prayer 
Me divided into four 
or the hands and 
he faithful. Geo- 
wms are less 
is specimen 


culiarly forceful 


(Above) This Khiva saddle 
bag—sagged in the middle 
because much used—is pe- 


clear-cut design and vivid 
in ils bright red coloring 


A. T. WOLFE 


Tiflis they bore the name of Bokhara—the 
city whence they were dispatched, rather 
than that of Tekke, Yomud, Ersari, etc., 
from the Turkoman tribe that made them. 
The old city, famous for Mohammedan cul- 
ture and knowledge since remotest times, 
is still the greatest trading city of Middle 
Asia; piled up, stored with gorgeous silks, 
and overflowing with rugs and carpets, the 
bazaars of Bokhara surpass in scale and 
splendor anything Western capitals have 
to show from the looms. 

The following divisions are the best 
known and most distinguished: Tekke, 
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On this and the opposite 
page are shown some of the 
‘decorative desig:s used by 
weavers of Bokharas. Dia- red. 
monds cnd oclagons were 
most 
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Yomud, Ersari, Beluchistan, Afghan. All 
these have in common red as the dominant 
color, and for design octagons, diamonds 
and some form of the tree of life, geometric 
and rectilinear in arrangement. This pat- 
tern falls into two types; in one the octagons, 
slightly flattened, cover the field, set closely 
in rows; in the other, two bands cross the 
field, dividing it sharply into panels, oblong 
and square. The prevailing red color is deep 
and dark, lurid, sombre. almost savage in 
tone; it turns to purples, browns, and blood 
red shades rather than to the rose colors of 
the Persian carpet. Bloodshed and savagery 
have always been part of 
the fierce life led by these 
primitive tribesmen, and 
something of this wild and 
fierce spirit would seem to 
be woven into their rugs. 
The weaving is excellent, 
often marvelously fine and 
close; the sehna knot is 
used and the geometric pat- 
tern is accurate in every de- 
tail. This means that the 
knots have to be industri- 
ously counted, since a mis- 
take in these close repeating 
patterns would put the 
whole design out of gear. 
A web at each end, some 
10” or 12” long, is a char- 
acteristic though not an 
invariable feature. No rug 


(Below) Latitude has becn 
employed by the weaver of 
this prayer rug of purple- 
The niche above the 
center always points 
at prayer towards Mecca 
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Bokhara rugs vary considerably in size, from the big tent portiere to ihe small bed 
rug. The one illustrated, of a velvety purple-red, belongs to the latter class. Similar 


gives better wear than the Bokhara class; 
they are made for hard service by hard liv- 
ing tent-dwelling people; for warmth, for 
comfort, for bed and pillow, for tent-door 
and for saddle; nothing short of the most 
conscientious workmanship would serve 
for long. 

“Royal Bokhara" is the Western term, 
invented in America and now used in the 
trade to distinguish the finest of the Turko- 
man productions, Tekkes. Formerly, rugs 
made by the Salors—the oldest Turkoman 
tribe in history—were known as “ Royals", 
but these fine things are no longer made, 
and have become rare to the point of ex- 
tinction, and the rugs woven by the Tekke- 
Turkoman tribe are now given the “Turk- 
ish Royal Appointment". They deserve 
it; there is no better Oriental rug made. 
The short thick pile is like velvet, at once 
dense and supple, and so firm in weave, 
with so many knots to the inch, that a pin 
cannot pierce through the back. 

Women are the weavers in this tribe; 
the wool is that fine undergrowth known 
as pashm, and they finish the rugs with 
woolen cords at the two top corners to 
save wear and tear when the rug is pulled 
from one place to another, and when it is 
hung, portiere-wise, over the tent opening. 


In this typical Tekke Bokhara 
the conventional pattern of flat- 
tened irregular octagons is 
clearly marked. The deep lurid 
red of its coloring is reminis- 
cent of the wild tribesmen by 
whom they were used 


pieces are sought after by those whose floor space is limited 


Touches of dark blue appear in this beautiful 
Yomud rug, which shows a cruder treatment of 


fine Tekke patterns. The elephants foot 


appears, conventionally treated 


The pattern of flattened, somewhat irregu- 
lar, octagons is' generally divided up 
sharply into oblongs and squares by cross- 
ing bands. The color is a glorious smolder- 
ing red, and ivory white is used to outline 
the figures. 

Rugs woven by the huge Yomud tribe 
bear some resemblance to those made by 
the Tekkes, to whom they are racially and 
politically allied; both are informed with 
the same general tradition, but the Yo- 
muds have borrowed ideas from others and 
assimilated them into their designs. Dia- 
monds are substituted for the octagons, 
and the rigid checker-board of the Tek- 
kes; and latch-hooks abound. Shirvan fig- 
ures appear in the borders and they use 
devices copied from the Daghestan looms, 
but all simplified in the rectilinear geo- 
metrical fashion of Western Turkestan. 
Into the warm reds and purplish browns 
are introduced touches of yellow from the 
Caucasus, with a good deal of the con- 
spicuous Turkoman white. | 

The name, “Blue Bokhara", is some- 
times given to the rugs and carpets of 
Beluchistan because the dark blue which 
is often employed here is rare elsewhere in 
Central Asia. Deep blue, deep dark red, 

(Continued on. page 86) 
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2023. Cookie cutters 
of heavy tin come 
in various amusing 
shapes, $.75 each 


2023. Imagine this 

pompous gentleman 

in gingerbread hang- 
tng on the tree 


2023. One can have 

cookie cutters shaped 

like a cat, rooster, pig 
or rabhit 


EATING THE 
CHRISTMAS 


TREE 


| place of the silver and gold tinsel ornaments, glass icicles, wax Santa Clauses and paper angels, 
why not trim the Christmas tree entirely with things to eat? 

Garlands of pink and white popcorn, loops of bright red cranberries and striped peppermint canes 
belong on every Christmas tree. In addition there are chocolate drops wrapped in colorful tin foil, and 
bunches of candy grapes in silver and gold paper that make delightfully brilliant spots here and there. 
Tiny bottles made of chocolate and done up in the gayest of metal papers can be hung in bunches 
at the end of a bough. Then there are the innumerable amusing shapes for cutting Christmas cookies— 
animals, birds, the sun, moon and stars, a pompous gentleman and comfortable market woman. 
If one desires cookies already made, there is a most impressive Santa Claus in gingerbread, decorated 
with sugar. Finally, a tiny old-fashioned bouquet and a decorative little potted tree made of gum 
drops in different colors are as gay to look at as they are delectable to eat. 

The candles should be white, and if the tree is set into a bright red pot the effect will be quite as 
colorful and gay and far more amusing than the tree of olden time, hung with rainbow baubles. 


HOW TO PURCHASE HOUSE & GARDEN’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


House & Garden will buy for you any article shown in the Christmas Gift section. When ordering 
give the number of the arlicle, the page number and, when necessary, the color and size desired. Give 
also a second choice in case the first is out of stock, or state whether it ts left to the discretion of the Shopping 
Service lo purchase an article as nearly like the original as possible. Samples cannot be sent. A service 
charge of 25 cents for articles up to $10 and of 50 cents for those $10 and over is included in the prices 
published. ' 


REMITTANCES 


As a purchasing agent the House & Garden Shopping Service cannot send articles C. O. D., carry charge accounts or charge 
purchases to individual accounts at shops. Send money order, certified check or check on a New York bank made payable to the 
louse & Garden Shopping Service. 


DELIVERIES 
Whenever possible orders will be sent by insured parcel port. Heavier packages are sent express collect. Some shops charge 
extra for crating goods such as glass, furniture, etc. and in that case the customer will be notified of the charge after the order is filled. 
ORDER EARLY 
To insure prompt delivery, gifts should not be ordered later than two weeks before Christmas. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


Ta prevent mistakes it is advisable to print carefully the name and address. When ordering articles to be sent lo another person, 
kindly give both your own address and that of the consignee. > 


ARTICLES ARE NOT RETURNABLE 


Articles are not returnable during the Christmas season. In case of damaged goods or incorrectly filled orders, the package may 
be elur, transportation prepaid, to House & Garden Shopping Service for prompt adjustment—not to the shop from which the 
article came. 


. 
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2024. Candy grapes: 
in tin foil, $1.00. 
2025. Chocolate bottles 


2026. Charming old 
fashioned bouquets 
made of colored gum 
drops are  $r.50 


2027. Gingerbread 
Santa Claus, $.75. 
2028. Posy of gum 
drops,s V2" high,$r.50 


December, 1923 ' 


2033. This carved cedar 
box with separate trays 
inside holds an un- 
usually handsome Mah 
Jong set of heavy bone 
and bamboo tiles beauti- 
fully marked and col- 
ored. $100 


(Above) 2038. For one 
learning the game comes 
à set of Mah Jong 
cards and 144 counters. 
$2.25. (Right) 2039. 
Red lacquer smoking 
table 21" high. $25.50. 
2040. Chinese enamel 
ash trays in different 
colors. $2.75 each. 2041. 
Set of beautifully mark- 
ed Mak Jong in antique 
red lacquer box. $65.50. 
2042. Four holders for 
counters. $3.75 
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2030. Mah Jong sel in black lac- 
quer box. Beautifully marked bone 
and bamboo tiles. $20. 2031. 
Four counter holders painted green 
or red. $3.50. 2032. Four racks 
with score on one side. $3 


77 


MAH JONG AND 


ITS ACCESSORIES 


(Below) 2029. Set of Pung Chow in 
leather box. Handsome ivory pyra- 
lin tiles with black backs and 
stamped in three Oriental colors. 
Complete with counters, dice, score 
cards and instruction book. $30.50 


(Below) 2034. Score 
slate for Mak Jong. 
Sections for each wind 
and places for individ- 
ual scores. Border 
painted Chinese red 
picked out in gold. 
$12.25 


(Left) 2035. Mah Jong 
or Bridge table with 
leatherette top, in jade, 
lacquer red, bright blue 
or black with Chinese 
figure in corner and legs 
painted to match. 
$18.75. 2036. Iron 
lamp finished in antique 
silver with silver paper 
shade bound in jade. 
$36.50. 2037. Decor- 
ated silver panel on 
wall 5’ ro" x 18%". 
$75.50 
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GIFTS FOR THE 
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LIVING ROOM 


2043. Unusual flower hold- 
ers are always welcome. 
Altractive cream colored vases 
with blacklines, 8" high, $6.25 
2044. Bowl $10.25 


cach. 


OR EERE eet 


2046. Unusually decorative is this Eng- 
lish china cigarette box with a colored 
design of birds and flowers, 6" long x 
314" high, $12.50. 2047. Ash tray to 


match, $1.50 


2050. A reproduction of a 
picturesque Cromwell clock, 
brass, in antique silver finish. 
Eight day, seven jewel move- 
ment, chimes the hours on 

bell at top. 10" high, $100 


G 
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(Below) 2045. Guest book or 
portfolio covered in black 


paper with gold dots and 
decorated with colored flower 


H u 
print, 12" x 9", 


$10.25 


(Left) 2048. Comfortable wing chair 
with reversible down cushion. Covered in 
figured Colonial cloth in various colors, 
$70.50. 2049. Mahogany book stand, 


34". high, $15.50 


2051. Wooden lamp in yellow 
with mauve lines and yellow 
Jigured paper shade decorated 
with two old flower prints, 
19" high, $42.50. It may be 
ordered in otker colors 


2052. Normandy chair paint- 
ed any color or in mahogany 
or walnut finish. In muslin, 
Covered in 
glazed chintz, $110.50. 2054. 
Walnut tray table with draw- 
er, $40.50. 2055. Italian 
potterv lamp, black with 
colored flower decoration and 
yellow pleated paper shade, 
21" high, $34.50 


$35.50. 2053. 
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More Gifts for the House will be 
found on pages 102 and 112 


2058. Above is a decorative Wedg- 
wood plate in 10" size from an open 
stock pattern, attractively priced al 
$16.50 a dozen. It has a shell edge 
and a delicate design in pastel colors 


206r. Quaint and old 
fashioned in shape with 
à picturesque design of 
French peasants in 
black, this cream colored 
Wedgwood tea set is at- 
tractively priced at 
$8.25 for three pieces. 
2062. Cups $10.25 a 
dozen 


2064. Mirror with en- 
graved glass border 16” 
x 31", $65.50. Silver 
plated tea set in Queen 
Anne design. 2065. 
Coffee pol, $25. 2066. 
Tea pot, $24. 2067. 
Cream, $15. 2068. Sug- 
ar, $15. 2069. Ster- 
ling candlesticks 10" 
high, $29 a pair. 2070. 
Crystal decanter 11" 
high, $7.25. 2071. Crys- 
tal finger bowls in block 
pattern, $47.50 a dozen 
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2056. For a breakfast tray comes 
this unusually beautiful fine 
linen cover with delicate em- 
broidery and filet lace on the 
border. It measures 16" x 24", 
$18.50. 2057. The napkins to 
match, 14" square, are $72.50 a 
dozen 
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2059. Wedgwood also is this cream 
colored salad plate with a raised pat- 
tern on the edge and a decorative 
flower design in the center in soft 
colors. It is priced at $25.50 a dozen 
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2060. This charming 
wall sconce in silver finish 
with crystal drops ts 17” 
high and priced at $50.50 


2063. The plated tray 
above, an. excellent copy 
of an old Sheffield de- 
sign, has a delicate en- 
graved pattern and a 
pierced rim. It meas- 
ures 16" x 8" and is 
$21.50 
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Unusual hand made 
brass for a desk. 
2072. 6" vase, $10.25. 
2073. Box with knob, 
$10.25. 2074. Ink 
well, $45.50. 2075. 
Round box, $10.25 


2076. Mahogany tray 
with six — glasses, 
$24.50. 2077. Quart 
glass and silver plated 
shaker. $13.25 


2080. Instead of dull legal documents, the black 

cowhide brief case at the left holds three sterling 

silver pint flasks. It measures when closed 15" x 
18”, $145.50 


2078. Pocket motion picture camera that works 

by simply pressing a button. Takes eighteen 

seconds of action or 250 snaps on one film. 
$150.50. 2079. Film, 1634", $1.25 


2082. For the books that one likes 

lo keep near at hand on a desk or 

table comes this attractive pair 

of bookends in brown leather with 

a gold tooled border. Their price 
ts $28 


2081. A lamp shade masculine 

enough for a man’s room is of 

French paper with a buff ground 

and a design of ships in green, 

black and red. 1112" al lower 
edge, $17.75 


GIFTS FOR 


2083. Wrought iron and gilt 
candlesticks, 16" high, $15.50 a 
pair. 2084. Framed etching by 
Power O'Malley, 16" x 19", 
$24.50. 2085. Green or yellow 
Chinese bowl 8 wide, $2.25. 
2086, Green pottery Chinese 
bookends, $25.50 a pair 


A MAN 


Other Suggestions will be 


found on page 128 


Bradley & Merrill. 
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TO GIVE TO 


A 

2087. Yellow chiffon shade trimmed W O M A N 

with mauve and yellow French rib- 

bon, 6" high, $12.50. Other colors. 

2088. Pincushion of shaded blue and 

yellow French ribbon, $10.50, 6” 
square 


Above. 2097. Mirror 
with black and silver 
border, $30.50. 2008. 
Girandole in silver fin- 
ish with crystal and 
amethyst drops, $38. 
13" high. 2099. Wedg- 
wood powder box, $6.25. 


2100. Vase, $7.75 


2089. French faience 
flower holders, 5” high, 
$15.50. 2090. Ash tray, 
$3.75. 2091. Box for 
stationery covered in 
French paper, $16. 
2092. Stamp box, $2.75. 
2093. Flower print, 
12" x 9", $7.75 


2101. This charming 
box covered in French 
paper in shades of 
blue is 11” long, $6.25 


2094. Unusually beau- 
liful engraved. glass bot- 
tles for the dressing table 
are $10.25 each, 8” high 


PS 
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2102. The little walnut table at 
the left might stand beside the 
bed. It has two drawers and the 
tray top has a glass bottom, 
$30.50. 27" high 


2095. An amusing and decora 

tive cigarette box of English china 

has a design of pastoral scenes in 

color. 4" long, 3V4" high. $8.25. 

2096. Horseshoe ash tray to 
match, $1.25 


2103. Mauve pottery lamp with a 

pink and mauve gauze and 

taffeta shade, $30.50. 18" to top 

of shade. 2104. Venetian blue 

or bottle green glass cigarette 
box, $12.75 
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TOYS FOR A 


LITTLE GIRL 


Other toys for girls will be 
found on page 88 


2105. A charming toy for a 

rainy day is this picturesque 

country house settlement with 

tiny wooden people and 

animals, and sheets of gaily 

colored houses to cut out and 
build. $3.25 


2106. An eight room doll house in a book 
and extra sheets of people, furniture and 
accessortes to cut out with shears and 
fit into the different rooms is $3.25 


2109. Besides the furniture in this at- 
tractive blue and white kitchen there are 
tin utensils and four blue cooking pots 
on the stove. 19" long, 11" wide. $6.25 


(Below) 2107. Electric stove 17" high 
and four aluminum cooking pots, $10.25 
complele. 2 108. Set of six oven proof glass 
cooking dishes with recipe book, $2.50 


2110. Below is a doll's school with tiny 
desks, slates, school bags and kinder- 
garten arlicles all packed in a box 814 x 
13". The dolls are 3" high. $2.75 
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E 3 2111. An unusual and 

I 4 delightful toy is this 

i | French doll that. really | 
| swims when wound up. || 

' i She measures 14" long ii 
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TO PLEASE 


A BOY 


Additional toys will be found 


on page 96 


2114. An excellent set for beginners is this 

midget Mah Jong with cardboard tiles 

marked in colors, four racks and Babcock’s 
book of rules. Complete for $2.75 


(Below) 2115. A fireproof, electric moving 

picture machine comes fitted with one film, 

$7.25. 2116. Additional films of Charlie 

Chaplin and various subjects are $2.75 for 
25' and $5.25 for 50" 
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2119. This small 
electric steam engine 
which can be attached 
to any ordinary socket 
turns the windmill. It 
is sure to appeal to 
any one with a me- 
chanical turn of mind. 
$12.50. 2120. Mec- 
cano steel set for 
building bridges, tow- 
ers, windmills, cranes, 
elc., $9.25 


quires few tools. 


2117. Each one of these five wise birds from 

the island of Woozoo is numbered. Whoever 

shoots the highest score with the small pop- 
gun wins the game. $1.54 complete 


2118. Christmas night when the Yule log 

burns low is the time for mystery and magic. 

The box below contains over twenty good 

tricks and directions for doing them. It may 
be purchased for $3.75 


2112. Everything re- 
quired to make a cat boat 
20" long is contained in 
this construction sel which 
is easy to build and re- 
$7.25. 
2113. The complete boat 
ready to sail costs $18.50 
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The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for DECEMBER 


SUNDAY | MONDAY | TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY | FRIDAY SATURDAY 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors 
is designed as a reminder for undertak- 
ing all his tasks in season. Though it 
is planned for an average season in the 
Middle States its suggestions should 
fit the whole country if it be remembered 
that for every hundred miles north or 
south garden operations will be retarded 
or advanced from five lo seven days 


The portraits this month are of five 
garden celebrities of Post-revolutionary 
days. Two of them, William Bartram 
and William Cobbett, were enthusiastic 
amateurs; the other three were pioneer 
seedsmen and nurserymen. The estab- 
lishments of these three men, Landreth, 
Thorburn and Bridgeman, still carry 
on after more than a century's existence 


1. Hyacinths, 
hinese sacred 
lilies, paper- 
white narcis- 
sus Soleil d'Or, 
etc., may now 
be forced in 
bowls of water 
for the house. 
Place the 
bulbs in the 
cellar for 
abouttwo 
weeks after 
planting so as 
to form roots. 


2. All the 3. Alltender 4. Trees that . All new 6. Do not 7. Low spots 8. If cold 
various types evergreens are subject to p fe ntings lect to pro- in walks and weather pre- 
of bulbs for that require le insects of should be heav- vide for those drives that are vails it is well 
winter bloom protecting various kinds ily mulched friends of the invariably wet to look over 
may be forced should be at- should be with manure. garden, our should be the vegetable 
in the green- tended to at sprayed with This not on!v irds. Feeding raised to shed trenches to 


house now. It once. Pine one of the sol- serves to pro- boxes may be water; or if make sure that 


is best to bring boughs, corn- uble oil mix- tect the plants pi: ced where the earth is the frost is not 

the bulbs into stalksand tures. Fruit by reducing the birds will taken out and getting in and 

the heat in other coarse trees of all the penetra- be out of the the roadbed injur ng the 

small quanti- material can kinds, roses, tion of the reach of cats. filled with cin- roots. lenty 

ties so as to be used to pre- evonymus, and frost. but in- Suet tied to ders it will of leaves piled 

keep a contin- vent sun scald. all smooth- creases the fer- the branches p to make on top is the 

uous supply Manure mul- barked trees tility and pro- is attractive to them dry and best protec- 

of blossoms ches are best are suscep- ductiveness of several spe- assable in tion for the 

coming along. for the soil. tible. the soil as well. cies. weather. winter. 

jid 7 

* 9. Grape canes 10. All the 11. Asbestos 12. Frames 13. Look over 14. Do not 15. Necta- VID 
GRANT THORBURN can be cleaned garden tools torches, or in which semi- t he tender sc rape the rines, peaches Da LANDRETH 

up and pruned and imple- torches made hardy plants bulbs that are bark on trees and grapes 


The first seed house 
and nursery in Amer- 
ica was established in 
` Philadelphia by David 
Landreth in 1784, 
covering two blocks in 
the, now, city center 


which are 
forced under 
glass should be 
pruned and 
cleaned by 
washing them 
with strong 
insecticides. 
Remove some 
of the top soil 

and 


ments should stored for the to destroy in- 
be thoroughly 
cleaned, coated 


with a cheap 


of burlap and are being win- 
soaked in tered, or winter, such as sect pests—it is 
kerosene to frames that dahlias, can- impossible to 
make them in- are used as nas, gladioli, get into the 
flammable, rowing me- etc. Frost will crevices where 
should be used iums should surely destroy insects hiber- 
to go over all havesome them, while nate, and in 
the trees and kind of cover- too much heat many cases the 
destroy win- ing.Loose or moisture tree is injured 
tering over hay may be will start them by removing 
nests of cater- used, but the into growth be- the green afterwa. 


In 1805, with a $15 at anye tima 
stock of seeds, Thor- good practice 
] D A 
burn oper the first - the loose bark oiland put 
seedslore in New York and wash the away for the 
and one of the first in eed attain That arc in 
the country. He was Soap insecti- ^d. of repair 


soap insecti- need of repair 
also a vigor writer cide or spray should be at- 


them with an tended to now 


oil spray to de- while outdoor pillars and best covering fore planting outer bark. replace it with 
stroy larvae. work is slack. other pests. is jute mats time returns. Use stiff brush. fresh earth. 
16. Rhubarb ,17. Succes- 18. Melon 19. Plants 20. Boxwood 21. At this , 22. Chicory 
may be forced sional sowings frames, tomato that are grow- must be pro- season of the is one of the 
in the cellar of those crops trellises, gar- ing in benches. tected, else it year it is nec- best winter 
or attic of the in the green- den seats and such as carna- is very apt to essary to fer- salad plants. 


dwelling by house that re- other wooden tions. roses, winter-kill. tilize indoor Itcan be forced 
planting g - quire it, such garden mate- antirrhinum, Burlap covers, cucumbers and in any ordi- 
sized clumps as lettuce, rial should be etc., should be cornstal's, tomatoes to nary cellar by 
in barrels or beans, cauli- painted. Use mulched with pine boughs or assure — fruit. planting the 
boxes and flower, spin- good paint, cow manure any material Collect the roots in boxes 
lacing them ach and rad- and where nec- or soil made of that will leep pollen in a and keeping 
ide the fur- ishes, should essary apply equal parts of out the sun spoon and dis- themdark. 
nace or chim- be made. Rhu- two coats. Thís top soil and but admit air tribute it to They can 
ney. The soil barb and en- is considerably well-rotted may be used the other blos- be grown out- 
should be kept dive may be cheaper than manure with a for this ur- soms with a sidein trenches 
moderately started under constant re- little bone pose. Apply it camel's-hair filled with hot 
moist. the benches. newals. meal added. now. brush manure. 

23. The foli- 24: Ferns, 25. Poor 26. This is 27. Fruit 28. The value 29. The plant- 
age ol ouse palms and lawns should the time to trees, and es- of the land- ing of decidu- 
pants must be other house be top-dressed, lan and even pecially small scaping de- ous trees and 

ept free of in- lants should using a com- install some ones, should be partments shrubs may be 


sects. Spong- top-dressed post made of sort of irrigat- protected from maintained by continued just 


ing the leaves occasionally screened top ing system in rats, rabbits the big nur- as long as the 
with a soap with some of soil with about your garden. and other ro- serymen weather per- 
solution to the concen- 20 per cent on't wait un- dents. Ordi- should not be mits. Mulch- 


overlooked. 
They are pre- 
pared to plan 
all sorts of 


ing heavily 
immediately 
after planting 
will prevent 


til summer for 
dry weather is 
just as sure as 
taxes and you 


which a good trated plant bone meal and 
tobacco ex- foods sold for wood ashes 
tract has been the purpose. added. This 
added will de- Keep the sur- 


nary tar paper 
wrapped 
around the 
stem from the 


may be applied 
J stroy white face of the soil to the lawn had best be round to a plantings for the penetra- ILLIAM COBBETT 
W ILLIAM BARTRAM sealer red. n loosened so liberally now, ready. fon it I cight _ of as you an sub- Gon! of troat if WwW d C 
H er, ealy Du a o wit some well in advance inches is sufh- mi gures shou come 
This son of John and green fly. scum forms. grass seed. of its arrival. cient. costs, etc. soon. A fearless and famous 


writer on political 
affairs, Cobbett also 
wrote more entertain- 
ingly than was usual 
then, or is now, on 
horticultural matters 


Bartram, who estab- 
lished the first botanic 


30. Mush- 31. Vegeta- 


garden in America rooms may be bles of all 
grown in an kinds that are 


and who left no auth- ordinary cel- stored in ccl- 
entic portrait, contin- lar; the im- lars should be 


a , rtant point looked over 
ued his father's work is fresh stable with the pur- 
droppings for pose of remov- 


the bed. Don't ing any de- 


Orphan hours, the year is dead, 
; Come and sigh, come and weep! 
Though be H ie f apon i ee | Merry hours, smile instead, 
SCIO ODE E e For the year is but asleep. 


r nan was no less an influen- ~ - 4 uz » 
let them ever | cayed tubers ol ewe in our early doni bees See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
get really dry. there may be. £ | Mocking your untimely weep- 
Jse new cul- A few bad ones in 
ture spawn, will soon cause 8- 
as it is morc considerable 
certain than damage to the 
the old kind. rest. 


Tuomas BRIDGEMAN 
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Give 
White: Candies 


fo - Christmas 


THE SAMPLER—The admiration of candy-lovers everywhere. Choc- 
olates and confections — favorites from ten other Whitman packages. 


SALMAGUNDI —Chocolates of the famous Whitman’s “super-extra” 
quality in a gift box of art metal. 


FUSSY PACKAGE—For fastidious folks; nuts and nut 
combinations enriched with Whitman’s luscious chocolate, 
PLEASURE ISLAND—Give to anyone— young or old 
—who has a love for romance and color. Pirate's chest 
weighted with chocolate treasures. 


NUTS CHOCOLATE COVERED — Considered an 
especial luxury by those who revel in whole nut meats 
richly coated with chocolate. 


STANDARD CHOCOLATES-— This is the 
package which built the Whitman reputation 
—and is still building it. 


Write us for booklet illustrating the beautiful Whitman 
packages. See them at the Whitman agency near you. 
Hand-painted round boxes and fancy bags, boxes and 
cases in great variety. Special gift boxes for the kiddies. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


E Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


= ma. YT BENGAL-ORIENTA 


Ir o d J €^. JAMES M. SHOEMAKER EO. N.Y 


i raer ee gu 
UNDS OF ‘Oneal Beauty 


-|| JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO, Inc. 
í , 16^ EST 39TH STREET : :: : New York 
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A farmhouse near Reading, Pa., in which the quoins, purely 
à . decorative, represent a structural style of the locality. They 
k a define the corners and lend the walls contrasting colors 


gia, 


THE WHEREFORE OF QUOINS 


(Continued from page 66) 


altogether for appearances and one of 
their foremost duties is to create sharp 
contrast of light'and shadow by their 
deep. division lines. Solely for appear- 
ance's sake, too, are the wooden quoins on 
the First Baptist Church at Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Quoins are essentially, in their origin, 


a masonry feature. In wooden construc- 
tion there is no place for them, so far as 
any structural purpose is concerned. 
Considering them as an architectural 
convention, however, there is no insin- 
nated in using them with a wooden 
building any more than there is insincerity 
in using friezes or pilasters. 


ALL SORTS of BOKHARAS 


(Continued from page 15) 


brownish tones, and black are the pre- 
vailing colors; the general effect is 
superbly rich, magnificent, and sombre. 
Small clear spaces of white are always 
present, and the pattern is outlined some- 
times in shades of orange, sometimes in 
creamy white. 

The design has individuality; Beluchies, 
it is claimed, came originally from Arabia 
or from Syria; certainly they have not 
borrowed from their neighbors—Kirman, 
Khorassen, or Afghan—though more than 
a trace of Indian feeling is in their work. 
The geometric devices of octagons and 
great hexagons are at once loose and 
conventional; curious tree forms appear 
and now and again some stiffened Persian 
device is incorporated. Enormous quan- 
tities of Beluchistans are produced; the 
weaving is excellent, camel’s hair is 
added to the wool; the pile is rather long 
and beautifully lustrous. In America 
these fabrics are called “ Belooz”’. 

Afghan Bokharas, or Khivas as they 
are sometimes named, have in the fullest 
measure that barbaric quality which mod- 
ern taste esteems so highly. The design is 
full of force and energy, and its almost 
impressionistic effect does not in the 
least suggest the ornamental chess-board 
of the finer “ Bokhara ” pieces. There are 
none of the sharp hard dividing lines, and 
the great octagons, animal forms, and 
free loose geometric devices are flung on, 
as it were, with the virile energy one might 

ct from the inhabitants of the wild 
hills and mountain passes. The octagons 
are set closely, side by side, nearly touch- 
ing, and in the East this arrangement is 
called Fil-pa—or Elephant’s Foot, from 
its likeness to the track of an elephant. 
Two shades of red prevail; one, darkened 
with indigo to a brown tinge, and another 
literally a blood red; sometimes the red 
takes on a yellowish tawny tinge. These 
carpets are woven somewhat coarsely, 
with the pile long and very bright. 


The rugs which are woven actually in , 


Bokhara itself are neither very numerous 
nor exceptionally fine. The blend of 
nationalities that go to make up its popu- 
lation and the troubled history of the 
province have given to Bokhara carpets 
something of a hybrid quality. Persian 
influence appears in the floral devices, 
geometrically stiffened according to Turk- 
oman tradition; other devices have been 
ımported from "Mongolian looms. With 
the characteristic red coloring, yellow is 
freely used in the borders, and the key is 
pitched somewhat higher than in the 
sombre Turkoman-Bokharas. Ersaris and 
Bokharas have a strong resemblance and 
are often classed together. The diamond 
shape cut into *'steps" is a common de- 
vice. As for antiques, these are rare 
among Central Asian rugs; most have 
been subjected to hard use, and there are 
practically none now extant made before 
the 18th Century, and not many of these. 
Such as remain are valuable and treas- 
ured. In their dark beauty they have been 
aptly described as the Rembrandts of the 
Eastern looms. 

Because of their pronounced style and 
harsh, strong coloring, Bokharas should be 
used by themselves. They do not go well 
with other Oriental rugs and carpets. 
They suit the “serious” room and accord 
with dignificd quiet surroundings. They 
are better in the library, for example, or 
the study, than in an elegant or a pretty 
drawing room. With rough plastered 
walls or walls paneled in natural wood 
they are quite satisfactory. The deep 
rich reds and browns of a Bokhara suit 
them for rooms in which oak and walnut 
furniture is used. And, because their pat- 
terns are so pronounced, it is advisable to 
subdue the patterns in other parts of the 
room, making the rugs a pattern feature. 
It may also be noted that these rugs are 
broad in proportion to their length, and 
on that account are easier to deal with 
than some of the long and narrow 
IM 
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Fine Pianos THAT ARE FINE FURNITURE 


HE PIANO is essentially the musical instrument of the home. The home 
is incomplete without it. Ofttimes itis the most costly objectin the home. 


Until now, however, no attempt has been made to give to its encase- 
ments the characteristics of fine furniture. 


The House of Sohmer has developed a series of period designs in which 
is embodied the glory of the great furniture designers of the past. 


Through the added touch of genius employed in these period designs 
the incomparable tone of the Sohmer is presented in appropriate encase- 
ments, and the piano becomes an integral part of the home decorative 
scheme —an authentic furniture piece of extraordinary beauty. 


Moderate in price and made in various periods, including Early English, 
Queen Anne and Italian Renaissance. 


Illustrated. Brochure sent upon request to those interested. 


31W. 57th.St., New York. 


$ Established 1872 
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THIS BOOK ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING --- FREE 


This Book Tells | 


How to make your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. 


How to put and keep floors, wood- 
work and furniture in perfect | 
condition. 


How to finish soft and hard 
woods. 


How to refinish old wood in 
stained and enameled effects. 


How to fill unsightly, germ- 
catching cracks. 


How to stain wood artistically. 


JOHNSON'S 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


The 
PROPER TREATMENT 


FLOORS. WOODWO RK 
and 


FURNITURE 


s.c. JOHNSON'E SON, 
hà Wood Finishing Authorities 
RACINE. WIS: usA 


You can give every room in your f 
home that delightful air of im- 
maculate cleanliness by using 
Johnson's Paste or Liquid Polish- 
ing Wax occasionally on your fur- 
niture, floors, linoleum and wood- 
work. Johnson's Wax cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects— 
all in one operation. Easy to apply 
and polish. 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50. 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 weighted brush with | 
wax applying attachment and a 1 Ib. (85c) can of Johnson's 
Prepared Wax) you can easily keep your floors and linoleum 
like new. This special offer is good through dealers—or 
send $3.50 direct to us. (Send $4.00 if you live West of 
the Rockies.) 


Are You Building? 


If so, you will find our book particularly interesting and | 
useful, for it tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods | 
so they are as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Tells 
what materials to use—includes color card—gives covering 
capacities, etc. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and 
expert answer to all questions on interior wood finishing— | 
without cost or obligation. | 


We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the| 
name of your best dealer in paints. 

i S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 12, Racine, Wis. į 
: “The Wood Finishing Authorities” I 
: Please send me free and postpaid the Johnson : 
: Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. : 
: Dealer's Name». occured x acuet eset nob denn : 
s My Namere oranti nion noter tren eias : 
S. dbi. oto SENT Goes eons So x Ede eS : 
D City Sc State os oq ier ind guess is na equos : 
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2121. A graceful little motor boat built on long, slim lines 
measures 15" from stern lo bow, $8.75. It is made of mahog- 


MORE 


2122. A black- 


, 


board 12" square 
and eighteen pic- 
lure cards of peo- 
ple, flowers, ani- 
mals, birds and the 
alphabet to draw 


from, $3.25 


any and winds up with a key 


2124. A doll 6V2" high, 

her wardrobe and a chest 
p Wn 

of drawers 7" x g" covered 

in gay paper are $4.25 


GOOD TOYS 


Please read directions on page 76 


2123. The attrac- 
tive doll below 
dressed in red and 
white muslin goes 
to sleep and says 
“Mamma”. She 
is 23" high, and 

priced at $6.75 


2125. When the day arrives for washing the doll’s entire wardrobe it is 

advisable to have a complete and practical wash set. The one above consisting 

of a tub painted bright red, a tiny wash board, wringer, clothes tree, stand, 
clothes pins and a miniature electric iron may be purchased for $5.69 


December, 


1923 


The New Five Passenger Coupe 


One ride in this New V-63 Five 
Passenger Coupe will reveal to you 
with what good reason Cadillac in- 
vites you to expect great things. 


Cadillac’s notable achievement, ihe 
harmonized and balanced V-type 
9o? eight-cylinder engine, endows 
this ccupe with a smoothness and 
quietness of operation peculiar to 
the new V-63. 


Power and speed are remarkable, as 
are docility and ease of control— 
while safety is greatly augmented by 
Cadillac Four Wheel Brakes. 


The new Five Passenger Coupe is 
not only more efficient mechanically, 
it is also exceptionally roomy and is 
distinguished by its companionable 
seating arrangement. 


Its beautiful Cadillac-Fisher body, 
appointed with the fine taste of an 
exquisite drawing-room, is hardly 
equalled by the most expensive cus- 
tom-built creations. 


Seated in this car, enjoying the new 
delights which Cadillac has brought 
to motoring, you will agree, we be- 
lieve, that the New V-63 fulfills 
your greatest expectations. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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In the Christmas Spirit 
of Old New England 


The “Haverhill” — 
a Berkey & Gay Living Room Group 


These delightful pieces hark back to the 
warmth, the hospitality, and the cheeriness 
of huge logs blazing in the open fireplaces of 
old Colonial homes at Yuletide. 


As Christmas gifts for your home—or for 
the home of some friend—what could better 
express the spirit of thoughtful giving! The 
“Haverhill” pieces are on display this month 
at your Berkey & Gay Merchant’s. See them 
—and mark the distinguished quality, with 
prices as low as true economy will permit. To 
these reasonable prices your merchant will 
add freight charges. 


Walnut Wing Chair—$110 


The Wing Chair, or “‘Squire’s Chair” is of American 
Walnut—a wood in spirit with the design. The tall, 
stately back lends to the room a necessary impression 
ofheight. By the graceful shaping of the arms and fine 
proportions of the wings, the heaviness of the old models 
has been eliminated, yet all the comfort and roominess 
has been retained. Inside and cushions are covered with 
a specially woven, figured tapestry—the outside and 
back in a plain tone. *Resthaven" upholstery specifi- 
cations insure lasting service. 


Foot Stool — $10 


The Stool, or Cricket, is also in walnut, covered with 
the same figured tapestry. Its use affords added relaxa- 
tion and snug comfort. 


Mahogany Living Room Table—$90 

Fashioned of all mahogany, in a rich, deep brown 
finish, the Table reflects a period of American history 
when early Empire designs were influencing such furni- 
ture craftsmen as Duncan Phyfe. Of wide adaptability 
—it is narrow enough to go between a sofa and wall— 
and of distinguished proportions, it lends itself to any 
decorative scheme. 


Our brochure describing the “ Haverhill” 
Pieces, together with name of nearest 
Berkey & Gay Merchant, sent uponrequest 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
444 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Berkey & Gay 


This shop-mark is inset in 
every Berkey & Gay pro- 
duction. It is the custom- 

er's protection when buy- 
ing and his pridecver after 


Neto York Wholesale 
Showroom: 


116 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from 
your merchant or decorator) 
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SKETCH L 


Planting on street side of house (see plan on page 54) contains (1) Taxus 


cuspidata, upright Japanese yew; (2) 


2) Taxus canadensis, ground hem- 


lock, and Taxus brevifolia rcpandess, spreading Japanese yew, inter- 
planted with English Ivy; (3) Magnolia glauca; (4) Juniperus viginiana 
glauca, blueish native cedar; (5) Rhus aromatica, fragrant dwarf sumac; 
(6) Cornus alternifolia, red cornel (7) Snowberry, and (8) Wistaria 


DESIGNING AN INFORMAL PLANTING 


(Continued from page 54) 


planned and attained in this city place. 
Emphasis is laid on winter and very early 
spring (that difficult time between the 
going of the snow and the bursting of 
buds). Then follows the luxury of spring- 
time up to the middle of June. All sum- 
mer the place is quietly green, enlivened 
by bits of occasional color. We have tried 
for as much bloom as possible after 
October first, though for this we depend 
largely upon September-flowering peren- 
nials. 

In the view of the lawn from the house, 
the big horse chestnut at the entrance is 
balanced by a tall group of shrubs and 
evergreens in front of the garage. These 
form the frame to a picture of the lawn 
and its planting. The focal point of this 
picture is the white birch standing out 
slightly to the left of the center line as 
viewed from the porch. Another point of 
interest was created to the right by plac- 
ing there a large spruce against which is 
displayed in spring a golden Forsythia 
suspensa, and in autumn a bold group of 
bronze helenium. The scattering old 
apple and pear trees further pull the bal- 
ance of mass in this direction. 

The clipped barberry hedge along the 
sidewalk needs no high planting inside it, 
for the quiet residential street requires no 
screening. Furthermore, the hedge gives 
shelter and background for flowers in a 
sunny, well-drained spot. 

The side of the border opposite the 
house, however, does need to be well 
screened. A house has recently been built, 
with its front door only five feet from the 
property line, whose shadow falling across 
the garden necessitated a radical change 
in the character of its planting. The boun- 
dary on this side consists of tall shrubs 
thin at the base, like alternate-leaved 
dogwood, syringas, and laurel-leaved 
willows, faced down with bush honey- 


suckles (selected as much for their lush 
early green foliage as for their pink 
blossoms and red berries). 

Formerly, instead of rising hi ‘er at 
the outer corners, as proper, th^ planting 
fell weakly away. This condition was 
remedied by filling urcc_ the iarge maple 
next the street with Cornus stolonifera, 
red-twigged in winter, and with pink and 
white flowering dogwoods. To makea less 
abrupt descent to the lower herbaceous 
planting inside the hedge, these high 
points were faced with medium sized 
shrubs and taller flowers. Sketch 2 on 
this page gives exact details of this. The 
shady corner under the apple tree was 
built up with syringas. 

The modeling of the planting in front 
of the garage was the next important 
spot. Tall white lilacs screened the build- 
ing effectively. Some fifteen foot arborvi- 
taes in front of these replaced decrepit old 
cedars. After a few badly assorted speci- 
men evergreens had been culled out, the 
point was faced down with Mugho pines 
which had been languishing on the shady 
side of the house. Interplanted with 
evergreen euonymous and edged with 
trailing myrtle, they have flourished until 
not an inch of bare ground can be seen. 

Then it was observed that the place 
looked desolate in March and April. 
Accordingly, hemlocks were grouped here 
and there against the shrubs, particularly 
under the birch (“C” on plan), and the 
forsythia placed at “E”. Later a number 
of big red pines, inexpensive, and adapted 
to under planting, were used to supple- 
ment the hemlocks. 

Incidental to the artistic element, soil 
conditions bore no small part in deter- 
mining the choice of material. Formerly 
the fallen leaves had been promptly re- 
moved in cans on Ash Wednesday. These 

(Continued on page 92) 


SKETCH Z 


Planting from “A” to “B” (see plan on page 54) contains (1) Euony- 
mous radicans vegalus, evergreen euonymous; (2) Paeonia, early pink 
in strong clump; (3) Crocus and grape hyacynth, early pink tulips, Iris 
cristata, Arabis and forget-me-nots, Trollius, columbines, lupines, blue 
aster Climax, and Chrysanthemums; (4) German i tris; (5) Snowberry; 
(6) Euonymous alatus, with New v Tr aster, (7) Rudbeckia triloba; 


(8) Flowering dope vods, pink and i L7 
UN 


ite, (9) Pinus resinosa, red pines 
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New Principles in Packard 
Straight-Eight 


What They Are and What They Mean 


The performance which lifts the new 
Packard Straight-Eight out of any pos- 
sible competition with any other car, 
either domestic or foreign, is the result 
of new engineering principles. 


It is a fair question, therefore, to ask 
the nature of these principles and what 
are the qualities of performance they 
give the man who seeks the finest 
type of motoring. 


First of all, the Packard Straight-Eight 
differs in design from all other eight- 
cylinder cars. 


The new engineering principles applied 
in its construction include a scientific 
readjustment of power distribution. 
This is accomplished by a new combi- 
nation of cylinders and a new firing 
order that bring the eight cylinders into 
a single unit of power. 


The result is perfect harmony. There 
is a balance of power not found in any 
twin-four or tandem-four. 


They also include a new crankshaft 


design which gives power smoothness, 
motor rigidity and durability. There 
are nine crankshaft bearings and the 
greatest distance between bearings does 
not exceed 234 inches. 


All the complications of the V-Type 
motor have been eliminated and all the 
simplicity of the Single-Six, companion 
car to the Straight-Eight, retained. 


By reason of these new ideas the power 
unit weighs 350 pounds less than that 
of the Twin-Six which the Straight- 


Bear in mind that the new Packard 
Straight-Eight has a score of important 
features that make it the greatest of all 
Packards. When you examine it note 
these: the exclusive Packard Four-Wheel 
Brakes; the exclusive Packard Fuelizer 
which speeds up acceleration, reduces 


the warming-up period and contributes 
to fuel economy; a steering gear with 
the minimum of friction and which 
automatically straightens the car 
out of a turn; a three-fold lighting 
system; completeness of equipment. 


Eight supplanted and it is possible to 
make the unqualified statement that— 


Never before has there been a motor 
of such perfect co-ordination of all re- 
ciprocating and rotating parts. 


The effect of these new ideas of design 
on the power flow is nothing short of 
magical It must be experienced to be 
understood. Were we to attempt to 
describe it we could compare it only to 
the flow of an electric current. 


Combined with this truly indescribable 


smoothness in the silent flow of a seem- : 


ingly inexhaustible well of power there 
is an equally remarkable flexibility and 
ease of control. 


The Straight-Eight has been three 
years in development and is based on 
Packard's 24 years of experience. 


Whether or not you have previously 
been conscious of Packard's leader- 
ship in design, you cannot sense the 
great advance which has been made 
in motor cars until you have rid- 
den in the Packard Straight-Eight. 


PACKARD 


STRAIGHT-E 
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Set Aside Enough 


for Your Hardware 


N BUILDING or repairing, hardware 

is usually the last item to be con- 
sidered. There is seldom enough money 
left to meet requirements. Think of 
hardware from the start. Know the cost 
of it in proper quality. A good man 
to see is the merchant who sells 


MCKINNEY 


He works with good architects. He 
knows builders’ hardware and can save 
you much trouble. He knows the kind, 
quality and number of hinges needed 
for doors of all kinds and all dimen- 
sions. He can tell you exactly how 
much all your hardware ought to cost. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘DESIGNING AN INFORMAL PLANTING 


(Continued from page 90) 


were now saved and forked into the soil 
to improve its texture. Applications of 
sand, lime, and old manure have helped, 
but even now the soil bakes hard in a dry 
summer. In a wet one portions of it are 
almost water-logged, since there is no 
outlet for a drain except into a neighbor’s 
garden. 

Around the birch is an interesting pic- 
ture of rhododendrons, collected laurel, 
and the early pink Azalea Vaseyi. In 
front are trillium, blue Virginia cowslip, 
lemon trollius, violets, foam flower, hepa- 
ticas and odd little wild flowers. Daffodils 
under the tree drift forward to the still 
larger drifts of scillas in the grass. In 
midsummer the corner is completely filled 
with the swiftly spreading hay-scented 
fern. At point “D” the aforementioned 
screen planting was faced (after the shade 
| cast by the new house obligated the re- 
moval of some good old peonies, since it 
made them bloom too late to be seen) with 
an intermixture of Japanese yews and 
broad-leaved evergreens like Andromeda 
floribunda, Leucothoe, and the new deep 
pink Azalea Hono-de-giri. Everblooming 
forget-me-not was used as a ground cover, 
but needed thinning almost at once to 
avoid smothering the choicer plants. To 
| show a conspicuous splash of color from 
| the house, several hundred large trumpet 
narcissus were set out, followed by Darwin 
tulips of deepest rose and cerise. Running 
back under the shrubs are ground covers 
| of Solomon’s seal, ferns and funkia. 
Monkshood looks best in a strong round 
clump, and if planted in the spring, speci- 
osum lilies have bloomed later than their 
appointed season for the family’s return. 

Point “F” is a deep recess in the plant- 
ing. Framing this are drooping masses of 
Spiraea Van Houtteii, with one blood-red 
Japanese maple for accent, with a ming- 
ling of hemlocks. Against this background 
stand out—first a double white flowering 
peach, and later a big pink magnolia. The 
ground beneath is carpeted with arabis, 
creeping phlox, violas and forget-me-nots. 
Bleeding heart and pink tulips rise above 
it, to be followed by tall blue Polemonium 
coeruleum and Breeder tulips in broken 
tones of violet, pink and gold. Pink orien- 
| tal poppies and iris of pale yellow relieved 

by tiny coral bells, hn the season until 
June. In the fall is repeated another red 
accent of Euonymus alatus, with tops of 
white boltonias showing behind the fore- 
ground shrubs. 

Farther back under the apple tree is a 
combination of deep blue Iris sibirica and 
lemon lilies which though cast out from 
the main garden have proved happy 
here. 

Among the stepping stones is a profu- 
sion of little flowers: anemones, scillas, 
crocus, violets, poet’s narcissus and prim- 
roses. At this end the focal point as seen 
from the street is a group of hemlocks 
framing a big pink flowering almond 
“bush’’—later a Harrison's yellow rose. 
A clump of German iris balances that on 
the street side. 


The owner of the house, a reproduction 
of which appeared on page 52 of the Nov- 
ember House & Garpen, is Henry N. 
Morse, not Henry N. Morris as printed. 


The bay at “G” forms a complement to 
the garden spot next the street. Here are 
very early single white peonies, pink pyre- 
thrum and several kinds of herbaceous 
spirea. Last fall we made a feature of a 
great many pastel-tinted hyacinths be- 
neath the peonies with patches of purple 
crocus in front. It remains to be seen if 
they are a successful picture. 

Farther along under the pear trees (2) 
the planting becomes woodsy again 
with columbines, wild lavender phlox, 
early yellow tulips, violets, meadow rue 
and Solomon’s seal. For June the corner 
is backed with dwarf deutzias and lemon 
lily. In the fall white boltonias and purple 
asters fill what would otherwise be an 
empty hole in the shade. 

It has been difficult to have much bloom 
after October first. Each year we try to 
increase the stock of chrysanthemums. 
Spring dividing, a little lime, plenty of 
well-rotted manure, and the use of a 
special chrysanthemum fertilizer have 
helped them, but they are often nipped by 
an early frost. Most annuals are too 
gardeny looking, but tall orange and 
lemon marigolds have proved satisfactory 
for color foliage and: ability to resist 
frosts. In the extreme foreground orange 
calendulas and the little Tagetes signata 
pumila have ably performed similar ser- 
vice. Rudbeckis triloba, a biennial of the 
Black-eyed Susan type, seeds itself lustily 
and is most effective in supplementing the 
yellows. 

This brings us around to the evergreen 
pon: already described as one of the sa- 

ient features. Here areas many big dou- 

ble daffodils as the space will hold. Inci- 
dentally let me say that the bulbs which 
form so important a part of the scheme 
are not taken up when through blooming, 
but allowed to ripen undisturbed. Some 
of them multiply like the crocus; others, 
like the tulips, run out and have to be re- 
plenished a few each year. 

Around the house the planting is sim- 
ple but well developed. Two massive bar- 

erries lend dignity to the front steps. 
The pu is twined with fragrant honey- 
suckle and the red berries of a self-sown 
nightshade. At one side a big wistaria 
climbs to the very housetop, drenched 
with fragrant bloom and filled with the 
buzzing of bees. A little kitchen lawn sur- 
rounded by lilacs, spireas, peonies and 
iris, holds what has proved a wonderful 
treasure, two flowering crabs, Malus 
floribunda var. alrosanguinea, which, when 
at the height of their glory, almost eclipse 
the entire planting. 

One wedded to the conventional - 
tacular color effect of the herbaceous bor- 
der might find only disappointment in 
this garden. But it has a rarer elusive 
quality, lacking in the bolder type—rest- 
ful dignity, breadth combined with inti- 
macy of detail, and what is more, abun- 
dance of flowers, ferns, berries and ever- 
greens to be freely cut and enjoyed. Nor 
is its upkeep burdensome or exacting of 
the services of a skilled gardener. 


CORRECTION 


It was also Mr. Morse’s house which 
was shown on pages 82 and 83 of the 
same issue and for which, regrettably, no 
ownership was indicated. 
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THE ONE PERFECT 
| GIFT: 
Jewelry is personal 
and intimate. Its purpose 
| is to adorn and beautify. 
It is peculiarly appropriate 
on all occasions where gifts 
are given. 
Above are a few suggestions 
from a wide range 
of articles to fit any taste 
and any pocketbook. 


A PEARL 
TO ADD TO A NECKLACE 
IS A HAPPY THOUGHT 
FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT 
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BLACK 
STARR 
PROSI 


JEWELERS 
FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER 
FORTY-EIGHTH STREET. 


NEW YORK 


113th Year 
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"CANDLEGLOW" 

is an authoritative 
and interesting book- 
let on candle styles, 
lighting and decora- 
tion. A post-card 
reouest brings it. 


FOR CHRISTMAS—burn Atlantic Bayberry Candles. 


the Taper T 


Decoratinc authorities all agree that 
the appointments of the well-ordered living- 
room, dining-room, library, boudoir or recep- 


tion hall of to-day must include—CANDLES. 


Tradition suggests them, Fashion prescribes 
them, Good Taste demands them. And Good 
Judgment says, use Atlantic Candles. Then 
you'll be sure to get candles that are correct— 
the latest creations of the authoritative de- 
signer’s art. "There's a shape, size and color for 
every lighting or decorative scheme. 


Choose Atlantic Candles for their quality, 
too. The Atlantic label on box or candle is 
assurance that materials are pure and crafts- 
manship the finest. Atlantic Candles burn 
down evenly in dripless "cup" form. Odor- 
less, smokeless and flickerless. Buy them wher- 
ever decorative furnishings, gifts or art wares 
are sold. 


They're 


hand-dipped, have the real bayberry scent, and "burn to the 
socket," as the legend says they must to work their fanciful charm. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 
CANDLES 


Google 


In illustration: 
"wist 


si 


E one oj the new- 
B est and most beauti- 
ful Atlantic Candles. 


The well-appointed home 
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An English armchair dating from 1770, in 

the Sheraton style. The turned tapering leg, 

the rectangular back, the sloping upholstered 

arms, and the vase-shaped arm supports are 
characteristic 


SHERATON FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 60) 


models, in fact, the graduated details 
mentioned above gave Phyfe’s work its 
distinction. 

Sheraton furniture characteristics are: 

Construction: Rectangular, high per- 
pendicular outlines, slender structure 
characteristic; fronts shaped in bowed 
curves, convex sideboard and sections 
typical; columns on corners of sideboards, 
chests of drawers and desks. 

Woods: Mahogany and satinwood with 
inlay and banding of rosewood, ebony, 
holly, etc. 

Ornament: Veneer, inlay and marque- 
try; painting; reeding and fluting; caning 
and upholstery; characteristic motifs are 
slender urns, shells, stars and lattice; 
classic details: small ornamental paterae, 
oval, round or rectangular; fans; swags or 
festoons especially in drapery; wreaths, 
floral and leaf designs, the narrow flat 
water-leaf characteristic. 

Mounts: Simple, plain, ringed or chased, 
round, oval and octagonal. Plain edge 
brass keyholes or set in ivory diamonds. 

Top: Straight effects characteristic; 
chairs often have slightly raised middle 
section or slightly crested and ornament- 
ed; cabinets and other pieces often have 
very graceful swan-neck pediments. 


from 


Back: Slightly raked—inclined back- 
ward; straight, flat or shaped. Rectangu- 
lar with barred baluster; ornamental splat 
in lyre, vase or other design with lower 
cross-rail above seat, very characteristic; 
caned, upholstered. 

Arm: Straight, curved, dropped; the 
French arm with vase-shaped support 
characteristic. 

Seai: Nearly square, narrower at back; 
flat; round or bowed front; upholstered, 
caned. 

Leg: Straight and tapering; curved in 
stands and back legs of chairs; typical 
Sheraton leg is the French Louis XVIth 
model—round, tapering and reeded—sur- 
face carved like a bunch of rods or reeds. 

Foot: Plain tapering, spade, turned, 
fluted, ornamental ankle. 

Emphasis of the vertical line gives the 
distinctive style to Sheraton furniture. 
It is aristocratic and at home wherever 
good breeding and gentility give flavor to 
courtesy. We can fancy the handsome 
Alexander Hamilton at perfect ease on a 
Sheraton chair, deftly adjusting the lace 
at his wrist with a turn of the hand, but 
missing no point that would lose him 
mastery of the conversation. Sheraton be- 
comes a furniture synonym for aristocracy. 


One of Sheraton’s most 
popular designs for a 
chair back 


A door for a bookcase, selected 


Sheraton’s book of 
designs 
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WHERE 
FINE CARS CONGREGATE 


With the advent of each new winter season, 
the supremacy of Lincoln closed cars becomes 
more pronounced. 


It is not alone that the number of these cars is do Hn |. us MERE 
noticeably increasing. As a matter of fact, the M IUI Ay UL PE 
attainment of large production records has not Wk sama, 

entered into the plans for them. 


But the type of service for which they are 
employed in increasing volume is conclusive proof 
of their preferred standing in the public esteem. 
Fair examination reveals that it is the people 
whose approval is most significant who are 
lending impetus to the use of Lincoln closed 
cars for personal transportation. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


The Four Passenger Sedan 


Original from 


Suggestions for 

Holiday Uifo n 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVERPLATE 
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llowware assure quality of gifts 


\ A THEN you select a gift, you wish its quality 
to be not only assured, but easily recog- 


nized by all who see it. What more satisfactory 
gift than beautiful, eminently practical silver- 
plated hollowware, stamped with one of the 
above trade-marks, any one of which is a guar- 
antee of true worth! These four trade-marks 
stand for makers who have held to standards of 
quality for more than fifty years. Each is a part 
of the International Silver Co.—world’s largest 
makers of silverplate. 


| e /  Trade-marks on silverplated 
ho 
| 


Whether you buy a tea set, compote, vase, 
platter, pair of candlesticks or other article, look 
for one of these marks—the name of the pro- 
ducing factory in the half circle and the words 
"International S. Co." at the base. Then can 
you be sure that the silverware is not only well 
designed, but that it is ready to give you the last- 
ing service you desire. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 


International Silverplate is also made to match 
the patterns of the famous 1847 Rogers Bros. 
knives, forks and spoons, and the trade-mark is 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVER 
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2126. This delightful Jarmyard with its gay red and white 
houses and amusing array of animals and chickens is just the 
toy to place under the tree. 19" x 21", $12.50 


FOR TEN AND UNDER 


More toys will be found on pages 82 and 83 


2128. Boy’s (Below) 2127. A 


brown leather tool 
kit fitted with ten 
tools of finest tem- 
pered steel. $4.75 


2129. This charm- 
ing French paint 
box contains, besides 
paints, a compass, 
easel, crayons, pal- 
elle and designs for 
stencils. $5.25 


gay sampler 
stitch in yellow 
and green deco- 
rates a child's ce- 
real set. $4.25 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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2130. Child's Windsor chair in mahogany finish or painted any color, 
$30.50. 2131. Child’s cereal bowl of sterling silver, gold lined, with 
etched design of alphabet, $15.50. 2132. Plate, $15.50. 2133. Cup, $14.00 
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“IN THIS KURDESTAN RUG THE WEAVER 

— — HAS ARBITRARILY USED THREE DESIGNS 

— IN THE BORDER AND SIX DESIGNS IN 
THE BODY OF THE RUG. 


"EHE HERITAGE 


OF HANDICRAFT 


NE interesting feature always 
" apparent in the Oriental Rug 
is the evidence throughout of an 


inherent and ancient handicraft. 


Each weaver claims his "family 
secrets" in the methods he employs 
in dyeing, spinning and the other 
necessary processes of preparation. 
These secrets pass from parent to 
child, and each in his time seems to 
leave a mark of individuality in the 
wotk. : 


Every rug is different— and in addi- 
tion to being a floor covering above 
comparison — it provides a source 
of constant pleasure and interest: 

: wn un j 
We are always glad to extend to 
our clients the knowledge gained 


through many years of close asso- 
ciation with the East. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 47th ST., NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


petty 


“See 


100 
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ESTABLISHED 1859 


Willcox & Gibbs Electric 
~ The Aristocrat of Sewing Machines 


For over 60 years the finest families 
have owned and sworn by Willcox & 
Gibbs machines. For generations the 
gowns of patrician women of many 
lands have been wrought on them. 

Today, the Willcox & Gibbs Electric 
is invariably the choice in homes of 
culture and discrimination. 

Yet families of moderate means may 
enjoy its advantages, with all its fine- 
ness and with its 16 original features. 

NO BOBBINS TO WIND. No 
tensions to adjust. Everlastingly silent 
direct-drive motor. Any current. Triv- 
ialrunning cost. Beautiful stitches three 
times as strong as ordinary machine 


A Wonderful (Christmas Gift 


The Willeox G Gibbs 
Ele&ric Sewing Machine 
Console 


Console 
Closed, 
Containing 
Machine 


You Wouid 
Never Guess It 
To Be a Sewing 
Machine 


The (onsole—the most beautiful sewing ma- 


chine ever made—combining the mechanical 
superiorities of the Willcox & Gibbs Electric 
with a graceful mahogany-finish writing desk, 


table or stand suitable for any room, 


Willcox & Gibbs 


stitches. Sewsanything, any speed. Free 
home trial. Free sewing lessons. Old 
machine in trade. Sold as above (with 
handsome carrying case) or with Con- 
sole (see below). 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BALTIMORE, MD., 321 No. Howard Street 
BOSTON, MASS., 363 Boylston Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 218 Livingston Street 
CHICAGO,ILL., 17 No. State Street 
CINCINNATI, O., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
NEWARK, N. J., 

NEW YORK, N. Y., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


206 West 7th Street 
643 South 4th Avenue 
825 West 7th Street 
118 South Fighth St. 
98 East 6th Street 
23 Academy Street 
239 Fifth Avenue 
131 South 12th Street 
504 Sutter Street 
209 North roth Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
702 10th Street, N. W. 
TROY, N. Y. 
Cor. Fultor and 4th Sts. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
332 The Arcade 


Console 
Open 


Send Coupon 
to Nearest Branch 


Send me illustrated descriptive folders 
on your Portable Electric and Console 
Electric—also prices, terms, and in- 
free sewing 


formation on free trial, 
lessons, etc. C 


Machine 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 


Courtesy 


Wess GOOG os 


Service 
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Mary McBurney 
SECOND FLOOR 


DINING ROOM 
PEZ 


LIVING ROOM 
Wal?" 


SERES J 


48-6" + 


KITCHEN EL. 
Z^5/7* 
m 
O/NING ADOM 
/0*-6*2/7*07 
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LIVING ROOM 
"067 22°" 


Of the four floors in this house these plans show the layout of rooms 


on lwo. 


Each floor was designed to accommodate one family. 


The 


meals are prepared in a communily kitchen on the ground floor 
and sent up to the apartments by dumbwaiter 


FROM A BROWNSTONE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 70) 


real home, had made a good investment 
and had lowered the cost of living in an 
appreciable degree. 

The old house was 19’ x 48’ on a lot 100’ 
deep. Four families had to be accom- 
modated in comfort and in a degree of 
spaciousness. It was finally decided that 
an addition 14’ wide and 34’ long was 
the necessary solution. 

The original brownstone front of the 
house was to be retained, the old sash in 
front used, and the original floor levels 
unchanged. The floors throughout are 
new. The alterations were to be made 
without the services of an architect. 

We began our alterations by taking 
away the front stoop and entering on the 
street floor. The deep, low room on the 
left of the front door we made into a 
sitting room, alcove bedroom and bath. 
With its neutral walls, old marble mantel 
painted black, flower boxes in the sunny 
windows, bright chintz curtains and a few 
pieces of old Colonial furniture, make it a 
charming room. Behind this suite we left 
the old kitchen very much as it was 
except, of course, for new paint, plumbing 
and linoleum; and in the adjoining exten- 
sion put in two servants’ bedrooms, a bath 
and sitting room. The flight of stairs to 
the next floor was short and narrow, so 
we took away the heavy old wooden 
balustradeand su pM 
stituted a delicate / 
iron rail. That with 
a plain blue stair 
carpet and gray 
scenic wall paper 
transformed a com- 
monplace hall. 

The arrange- 
ment of rooms on 
the next floor can 
be seen best from 
the plan. Here the 
extension involved 
an inside dark room 
and how to make 
use of this dark 
space caused us 
much considera- 
tion. We finally 
evolved the scheme 
of building an al- 
cove into the 5’ 
court. This alcove 
just allowed a small 
table where we 
could have day- 
light for breakfast 
and luncheon. For 
dinner, the dark 
dining room an- | 
swered as well as a 
room flooded with 
daylight. | 

Besides the din- | (4 
ingroomthisapart- ^ ^ 


ment had a large living room, two 
masters’ bedrooms and bath, a maid's 
room and kitchen. All of these rooms 
had the sun part of the day, and three of 
them have open fireplaces. In fact all the 
living rooms and dining rooms throughout 
the house have open fireplaces. These, 
with an excellent steam heating plant, 
made us extremely comíortable. 

On the second floor the arrangement 
was entirely different. The front room 
was made into an informal sitting room 
with an alcove bedroom shut off by a pair 
of old Italian damask portieres. Bath and 
dressing rooms were in the center and the 
large rear room of the old house was the 
dining room. The original windows were 
taken out and the openings made into 
simple arches leading into a little loggia 
with a large window in the extension. 
Here were placed a small table and chairs 
used for breakfast and luncheon. For 
dinner, of course, the main dining room 
was perfect, as artificial light had to be 
used anyway. The rest ot the extension 
was given over to a bedroom and a large 
library. The rear hall rooms on both 
floors were made into kitchens or pantries 
as one cared to use them 

The top floor apartment had no exten- 
sion, but had the charm—and comfort in 
summer—of a roof garden. Here the 
kitchen and bath 
were in the center 
of the house and 
lighted by sky- 
lights. A long nar- 
row hal with 
arches overlooked 
the stairs, and with 
its black and white 
tiled floor, made a 
unique feature. 

As all the alter- 
ations exceeded the 
estimate by less 
than ten per cent, 
and as the entire 
operation of the 
establishment cost 
considerably less 
than was expected, 
we found ourselves 
permanently set- 
tled in our own 
apartments and 
living far more 
comfortably than 
we had in the 
quarters we had 
rented in expensive 
apartment houses. 


On the iop floor 
| the long narrow 
© hall was broken. 


| by arches over- 
—^ looking the stairs 
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Six-Cylinder Four-Passenger Coupe 


zB .c The Standard of Comparison 
p | Five Passenger care te ecgta08 HE new and roomy four-passenger, six-cylinder Buick 
q Two Passenger Roadster - - - - 1275 Coupe is finding everywhere »marked favor among 
1 Five Passenger Sedan - - - - - 2095 d i s t 
| Five Passenger Double Service 1695 women. Its impressive grace and beauty, its luxurious 
" ass ci =. H ü . 
^ Seven Passenger Sedan = Bk a 55 0085 appointments and its general tone of richness and elegance 
“r Four prsna Sct tome 2 2. MIN exert an irresistible appeal. This appeal is further height- 
= PN ee a ened by the greater certainty of control and safety con- 
‘r FOURS tributed by the proved Buick four-wheel brakes and the 
7 pive atin cy odor POS greater smoothness and flexibility of its more powerful 
1 Five Passenger Sedan - - - - - 1495 Buick valve-in-head engine. These are among the many 
a Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - 1395 d ed ical fi h ak hi the 
F Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories; a Vane mechanica eatures t at In e t 1S coupe” 
i government tax to be added. ideal car for women who delight in doing their own driving. 


7 | Two Passenger Roadster 
| 
] 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


pa $ BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuint, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


0D i Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 


Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Citlee—Dealere Byes phere 
WTI iii om 


a Digitized by ; k " "TES 
! €— S Goc gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Riddle 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 


The increasing use of wall 
sconces lends particular interest 
to the various Riddle Fitments 
of this type. The one-light and 
two-light brackets illustrated are 
recent Riddle productions in the 
new Esperanto Decoration, 
which is absolutely permanent, 
proof against deterioration, and 
in colorings eminently suited to 
the prevailing tones in interior 
decoration. These sconces are 
desirable for new homes or to 
replace old-style fixtures. Your 
Riddle dealer will be glad to give 
you an estimate and suggestions. 
Booklet with color illustrations 
sent on request to Department 2. 


F 


The Edward N. Riddle Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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SAAN 


2134. Colored print of ship framed in green and gold, 

22” x 19", $25.50. 2135. Carved soapstone bookends, 

8” high, $10.25 a pair. 2136. Potlery flower holder 
with brilliant decoration, $6.75 


FOR THE 
| LIVING 
aot | ROOM 
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Naaman mavas IY 


2137. Convenient and unusually 

smart is this graceful two-tier 

table made of pearwood. Itis 26" 
high, $35.50 


Google 


2138. This small 
wooden lamp 
painted rose and 
silver or blue and 
silver has a pleated 
glazed chinz shade 
to match. 15" 
high, $18.50 com- 
plete 


2139. Reproduc- 
tion of an early 
American glass 
lamp with parch- 
ment shade deco- 
rated with two 
old prints of New 
York, 15" high, 
$25.50 


2140. This small 
table has am m- 
laid top of wild 
cherry wood and a 
brass railing. 
Round, oval or 
kidney shape, 
21" high, $15.50 
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How thousands of Car Owners 
will avoid Tire trouble this winter 


HE great increase in winter driving of 
closed cars is demanding more and more 
Royal Cord equipment. 


OTe 
dle 
Nothing is much more unpleasant than making a 


tire change when the weather nips your fingers and 
the roads are covered with ice, snow, slush or mud. 


Thousands of car owners avoid it by equipping 
with Royal Cords all around before the cold weather 
sets in. 


A Royal Cord combats winter hardships, flexing 
easily over the ruts and bumps of frozen roads, and 
maintains its vitality because— 


1. It’s built of Web Cord which has no cross tie- 


threads and is thoroughly impregnated with pure 
rubber latex. 

2. It is built by the Flat Band Method which in- 
sures that each individual cord bears its proportion- 
ate share of the load. 

3. Itisbuilt ofSprayed Rubber, the first uniformly 
pure rubber ever used in tire manufacture. 

These advantages and the anti-skid protection of 
the famous Royal Cord Tread can only be obtained 
from the dealer in U. S. Royal Cords. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


A 


U. S. Royal Card Tires 
United States @) Rubber Company 


oss Google 
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McCutcheon Handkerchiefs 
for Christmas 


Distinctive—personal—in excellent good 
taste—is the Christmas gift of McCutcheon 
Handkerchiefs. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find a gift more completely satisfying to 
giver as well as to recipient. 


Select your Christmas Handkerchiefs from 
McCutcheon’s—where there is a collection 
of probably greater distinction and more 
comprehensive variety than is to be found 
in any other retail shop in the world. We 
welcome mail orders as well as personal 
visits, and assure you of our careful, pains- 
taking service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 ; 
Fifth Avenue, 33d & 34th Streets, New York 
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One end of this tiny hall was treated as a vesti- 
bule and divided from the rest by a decorative 
tron gate. Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, decorators 


THE DECORATION OF HALLS 


(Continued from page 53) 


house is a much more elastic and 
personal ponen than the hall in the 
detached house. Perhaps the very com- 
pactness of these apartment halls suggests 
a boldness of treatment and a daring use 
of color and design which might seem 
frivolous and out of place in the more 
architectural and spacious halls of the 
detached house. 

Sky blue, blue green, Adam green and 
yellow are good colors for the walls of a 
small hall. And there is no end to the 
delightful effects possible by means of 
scenic or floral papers. A paper of vistas 


M. E. Hewitt 


and distances is especially successful in a 
narrow hall where one needs the sugges- 
tion of open spaces. The woodwork can 
be painted to tone in with one of the 
shades in the paper or can strike a brilliant 
note of contrast. 

On this page are photographs of a hall 
it was thought advisable to separate into 
two parts. This was done by means of an 
iron grill or gate. By treating the end of 
the hall nearest the entrance as a vestibule 
with marbleized walls, broken by arched 
panels, an illusion or space was created 

(Continued on page 108) 


Gray green marbleized walls broken by 
arched spaces painted sky blue make a 
distinguished background in this small hall 
in the apartment sof; Dr. H.. F. Hammer 


Reg. US Pat, Off 
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Music? 


is Classic Music made to live forever in 
tonal form as well as in manuscript through 
the art of the great modern players. Whose 
at ge of Chopin do you prefer—that of 
e Pachmann, of bale of Hofmann, of 
Gabrilowitsch? The Duo-Art brings to your 
delighted ears their every subtlety. 

It is Romantic Music—the wonderful melodies 
which tune our senses to things beyond this 
earth — all the sentiment — the thrill that can 
come with music, comes with the Duo-Art. 

Do you love to have a gifted musician sit 
down at the piano, run his fingers over the keys 
and play one after another of your favorite 
things? This, the Duo-Art will do. 

It is an accompanist—if you sing, or have a 
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VIP “To Complete an Evening’s Pleasure Give Me Music— à 


The Duo-Art zs Music!” 


guest who sings—or play a solo instrument—the 
Duo-Art's beautiful accompaniments arc always 
ready—a perfect background for any occasion or 
demand. 

It is a host in itself for dancing—all thé latest: 
and best dance music is part of the Duo-Art reper- 
toire. By means of recordings by authoritative 
dance pianists this marvelous instrument stands 
ready to furnish the most entrancing dance music 
imaginable. 

The Duo-Art illustrated is a Steinway Grand. 
As a piano it is the magnificent Steinway un- 
changed for hand-playing. When the wonderful 
Duo-Art recordings are to be played, a perfor- 
ated roll is inserted, the electric motor started, 
and the music begins. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Digitized by Goc gle 


NEW YORK 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A pleasing and appropriate gift is a cherished 


reminder of a friend who cares—and of a friend- 
ship that should grow firmer with each passing 


year. 


This 13 piece set of 
pure Linen priced 
at $9.00 — remark- 
ably reasonable for 
such splendid 
quality. 


The very first requisite of one’s toilette 


is a fresh handkerchief of soft linen. Have 
you considered a gift package of half a 
dozen fine linen handkerchiefs for 
Christmas? 


Women's Pure Linen Handkerchiefs with 
Hand Embroidered corners. A’ Special 
Christmas value. 


50c each 


Men's Handkerchiefs of Fine 
Quality Linen, with initial 
corners. 


$1.00 each 


Below—Guest 
Towels embellished 
by very fine Spanish 
cutwork, offered 
in four beautiful de- 
signs. Size 15 x 24 
inches, $5.50 cach. 


Luncheon Napkins 
of fine Italian Linen 
in several very at- 
tractive designs, 14 
x 14 inches. Spe- 
cially priced, $13.00 
a dozen. 


Your mail orders will be given 
prompt and careful attention. 


Send for illustrated catalogue No. 62 


Q Gibbon 6C* 


3 West 37u Street- New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


Google 
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THE DECORATION OF HALLS 
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and a charming effect achieved in a tiny 
hall somewhat less than five feet wide. 

Here color was of tremendous value. 
The walls were marbleized a cool gray 
green and the arched spaces between 
painted sky blue. The base board and 
door were also marbleized in black and 
green, and another color was introduced 
in the covering of the little Directoire 
settee—a brilliant cherry red striped 
silk. 

Perhaps one of the most essential 
qualities halls and vestibules should 
possess in their decoration is that of a 
slight impersonality. Here is a part of 
the house through which every one who 
enters by the front door, and for what- 


WITHIN 


ever purpose, must pass. There is no 
reason in the world, then, why it should 
give itself up to its occupants as a living 
room would. Its treatment should con- 
tain a little reserve, but not a hint of 
unfriendliness. 

There is no limit to the infinite variety 
of delightful effects possible in a hall. 
Whether the interior be spacious and 
formal or merely a narrow passageway 
there should be the shock of something 
unusual and brilliant, a color scheme that 
invites and intrigues by its very daring— 
an effect permissible in an interior that 
one merely passes through, and, passing, 
receives a momentary impression which 
strikes the keynote of the interior beyond. 


THE CRYSTAL GARDEN 


(Continued from page 58) 


For the simultaneous accommodation 
of both hot and cool weather vegetables 
and flowers a two-compartment house is, 
of course, the best, for it provides two 
separate and distinct ranges of temper- 
ature that can be regulated at will. On the 
other hand, a properly built and managed 
one-compartment structure will produce 
astonishing results, both in variety and 
quality. 

Properly managed, you will note. The 
knowledge that you need is merely that 
general understanding of horticuiiural 
matters which spells success out-of-doors. 

Are you familiar with the symptoms 
which indicate the necessity for watering? 
You realize the dependence of plants 
upon fresh air, good soil and cultivation, 
plenty of sunlight and a suitable tem- 
perature? You know from experience 
that overcrowding means poor blossoms 
or fruit and spindling, unhealthy growth? 
All right—then you may enter upon a 
small greenhouse career with the assur- 
ance that the management problem will 
not trouble you. 

As a matter of actual fact, the years 
have done much to stabilize the whole 
matter of growing plants under glass. 
Improvements in design, in construction, 
in heating and ventilating systems have 
put the greenhouse on an extremely 
practical and assured basis. As they 
stand today, the smaller houses produced 
by the leading makers are so efficient 
that no man or woman need have any 
misgivings about being able to handle 
them successfully. 

It is perhaps superfluous to say that 
the primary desirability of a greenhouse 
is during those months when outdoor 
gardening is at a low ebb or an actual 
standstill—say, from November until 
April. However, there is no time during 
the year when it need be non-productive, 
except June, when everything is cleaned 
out of it to admit of a general over- 
hauling, repainting and sanitating. After 
the regular winter-blooming plants are 
through, the benches become ideal 
places for seed flats, for the rooting of 
cuttings, and a dozen other like activities. 
When summer comes, and it is time to 
put in the annual flower and vegetable 
seeds that will fill the house with their 
bounty next winter, what better place 
could be asked than the protected green- 
house, with its ample ventilation and slat 
screens that can be drawn at will to 
admit or exclude the sun's rays? Most 
emphatically the crystal garden is an 
eleven-months-out-of-twelve investment; 
and that twelfth month is much less a loss 
than it is a period of interesting re- 
juvenation. 

So, when all is said and done, the small 
greenhouse is not a thing to be looked 


upon with awe or any misgivings as to the 
results it will give when operated with 
average garden knowledge. The difficul- 
ties sometimes present in the older types 
of house are gone. Metal frames have 
displaced the former ones of wood, with 
all their disadvantages of appearance and 
innumerable lurking places for bugs and 
germs. Standardised construction has 
improved the architectural features and 
provided tight joints so that a minimum 
of heat goes a maximum of distance. The 
former clumsy ventilation mechanism has 
given place to devices so well designed 
that literally a child can operate them. 
The whole matter has been reduced to a 

int of simpleness and certainty that 
leaves little to be desired. 

Architecturally, these houses of today 
are anything but eyesores. As compared 
with the ugly designs of the 70’s and 80's, 
their lines and proportions are excellent, 
their construction is of a character that 
indubitably spells worth. They are pro- 
duced in sufficient variety of size and 
form to make possible the selection of one 
that will fit harmoniously into any 
architectural or landscape scheme. 

And now for a few bits of tangible 
advice to help you further than the 
limits of these pages will permit: 

In the first place, get and read some or 
all of the following books: Gardening 
Under Glass, by F. F. Rockwell; Practical 
Floriculture, by Peter Henderson; Fruits 
and Vegetables Under Glass, by William 
Turner. 

Next, in the light of what your reading 
will disclose, be sure that you have a 
suitable location for a greenhouse. 
(There must be abundant sunlight, good 
natural drainage, etc.) 

Study the catalogs of several of the 
leading manufacturers, weigh the class of 
business they are doing and the suitabil- 
ity of their designs to your particular 
situation. Consider no house or heating 
system in which quality has been sacri- 
ficed to price, for the greenhouse is a 
long-time investment and cannot afford 
to be “cheap”. 

Write freely to the firm whose product 
seems the best for you. Ask them any 
questions you feel like—type of house, 
location, cost of operation, what it will 
grow, etc., etc. They are amply qualified 
to give authentic, helpful advice and 
sincerely assist you in settling doubtful 
points. 

And finally, tear the lining out of your 
pocketbook, auction off your best bonnet, 
or hold up a bank messenger, if need be, 
to acquire the wherewithal that will give 
you a little crystal garden all your own, 
where you can laugh at winter and plant 
and prune and pluck to your heart's 
cortent. 
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ON tE L100 ~ 
Ho iw WROUGHT Row 


2,4" overa with 
copper on IRON BowL. 
COMPLE TE iN BACK 
on GREEN FINISH 


We CARRY THER 
PESIGNS in Steck / 
ALSO SCONCES 


WA Flortnrine 


NOT 


EsrmaTes 
on SPECIAL 
DESIGNS FOR 


. “You Have Opened to Mea ~ 
New World” 


HIS same student adds “It is a far 

more beautiful world, and one in 

which the knowledge I have gained 
means a career and economic independ- 
ence. 


Another student is grateful because the course 
made her change her plans in decorating her new 
home, making it far more beautiful than she 
hoped for and with a great saving in the cost. 


The course of twenty-four lessons, with more 
than 500 illustrations and diagrams, is as fasci- 
nating asit isauthoritative and practical. It begins 
with *The Fixed Background," followed by les- 
sons on Walls, Floors, Ceilings, Windows and 
Their Treatment, Lighting, Decorative Textiles, 
Color and Composition so that when the student 
reaches the lessons on Historical Styles and Period 
Furniture they have the fullest understanding of 


Tue FIORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


m MASTERS of THE METAL ARTS 


2.53 CHURCH ST.,7 NEw Yor 


—— Ntag_FRANKUN ST: oc Tapn kun by Ole 
MÀ CREATIONS AND REPRODUCTIONS —— 
tt Que + MoD€RN —— —— 


Very ARTISTIC 
HAND-WROUCHT IRON 


WALL BRACKET 


Comptste, wined for 
electricity - BLACK Finish» 


we Braker with Tuo beers $1159 
M» o. a Tuen, 14. $2 


chrome ot old steel 
a? ka 2076 extra. 
Estimates on special WORK CADO 


their distinguishing qualities and how to enjoy and to make the best use of them. 
Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet 
on request and with no obligation on your part 


ARTS & DECORATION 48 West 47th St., New York 


We Canay a comprete Line of - 
— HANDWROUGHT Lighting Fry tvRES- 

LANTERNG = HARDWARE ~ FURNITURE 
Fiower sTanos- ete 


GWEN 4 
4 2150» Hanqina basket same 
: design o^ above with bracket 


free goto 
wi in eee pare 


OUR woan +5 m DISPLAY iN Tue OFFICES oF 
The J-A-MAHLSTEDT MBER « Conc Co. 
New-Rocherre- RYE- MAMARONECK- N-J. 


ESTE TT Te 


HAND MADE 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Men's Spoke 
Hem. Fancy 


$3.00 ea. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


Amazing ~- 
Antique 
Oriental 
Rugs 


Thick glowing antiques with 
tonal effect of old cathedral 
glass, now vanishing because of 
growing demand and no produc- 
tion, excel rugs acid-washed and 
ironed to imitate antiques. To 
add glorious rugs of distinctive 
merit indicative of a choice 


Poinsettia, Rose 
or Butterfly 
Corner 


$1.75 


ALL INITIALS 
$1.25 ea. 


CALADO WORK 


Lace Edge or 
Fancy (Corner 


et sm. 
aS > oe 


FAIENCE TILES in colors and tints 
for Bathrooms, Breakfast Rooms, 
Sun Parlors and Porches. 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x50 in.) WHITE GLAZED TILES for Bath- 


ad ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) spirit, requires only a ed rooms and Kitchen Walls. Clover Pee 
(5) Large center pull-out Drawer. aig IM regie VITRIFIED TILES for floors. White $1.50 
as at yo est, : 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles. or colors. apo m 
(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired on:appro vaksa asaortmient ach QUARRY TILES in colors for porches PORTO RICO GIFT SHOE 
“Scientifically Silent” Swivel Wheels. rug the gem of thousands, giving and walks; e 


you widest selection. 


L. B. Lawton 
N. Y. 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
and dealer's name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-V Cunard Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


DECORATED TILE INSERTS for 
Exterior and Interior Decorations. 


Send for Catalogue 
Brown Tile Distributing Co. 
7 East 42nd St., New York City 
ONLINE 


540 Madison Ave. New York City 
Write for Quotations on Household Linens 


Skaneateles, 


Blending with holly and Christmas 
tree should be masses of fern, lending 
a living glory to the season. 


One of these Ferneries will add to your 

holiday joy and brighten the home, 

always. This Fireside Basket makesan 

ideal gift. Distinctive, strong and 
graceful, it is not only perfect for firewood, but 
makes a fine holder for leaves, berries and artifi- 
cial bouquets. 


Both made en- 
tirely by hand, of se- 
lected willows, strong 

and pliant, lovely and lasting The 

wide variety, all size. and prices. 
s described in illustrated catalog. 
Write for it 


are 


Open Fire 
Without Fireplace 


The Jaxon Franklin stove can be piped 
to an ordinary chimney or used in ı 
regular open fireplace. Beautiful copies 
of Colonial patterns with grates or and- 
irons as preferred. Give more heat and 
less smoke than usual fireplace. 


Price of Fireside Basket, delivered, size 24 inches 
in standard colors (Woodsy Brown, Sumac Red, 
Meadow Green, Driftwood Grey) $7.00. 


Price, Fernery, delivered, size 6 x 8—15” long 
any 


FOUNTAINS 


bird-baths, sundials, benches, vases, flower- 
boxes and other interesting garden orna- 


ments (many also suitable for interior use) MADISON BASKETCRAFT Co. Send for descriplive folder. Also catalog 
will be found on exhibition in our studios. 404 Main St. Burlington, Iowa of wood mantels, of andirons and other 
Iliustrated Catalogue Sent on Request fireplace furnishings. 


The Erkins Studios 
Established 1900 


240 Lexington Avenue at 34th St 
New, York City 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
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Illustration directly above shows design 


i i g in slightly reduced size . | 
T9 pastel shades of blue, green and brown 


against a background of delicate salmon, en- 
circled with twin bands of turquoise and gold. One 
of the many beautiful open stock patterns to be 
found wherever Haviland China is sold. 


Since 1837 
our china has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation. In purchasing be sure to 
notice carefully the Trade Marks. 


avlang a 
[^ 
Trance Limoges *? 


Unless these Trade Marks appear on 
each piece, you will not be getting the 


Genuine 


Haviland China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France 


Haviland China may be seen in a variety of charming patterns 
at all first class China and Department Stores. Write for name 
of nearest dealer if you have difficulty in locating one. 


Haviland China Co. Inc. 


11 East 36th Street, New York 


1 Google 


Haviland | China 
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2141. The charming thing about this French pottery tea set 

is its color—warm yellow, deep blue, rose and green. Three- 

piece set with six cups, $20.50. 2142. Cake plates, $18.50 
a dozen 


GIFTS FOR THE HOUSE 
Check Must Accompany Order 


Directions for purchasing will be found 
on page 76 


2143. Taffeta pillows 

in any color bound 

with French ribbon in 

contrasting shades. 

18" x r0", $12.50. 

2144. 12" x I0", 
$8.25 


2145. Colored 
French fashion 
prints framed in 
harmony are 
charming in bed- 
rooms. r2" ag 
16", $8.75 


2146. A modern 
French walter 
color mounted on 
a silver mat and 
framed in red 
lacquer, 17" x 
19", $35.50 


| 
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2147. For the books that one likes to have constantly at 
one’s elbow comes this convenient book trough in 
mahogany or walnut finish, $20.50 


Furniture from Danersh, New York 


M AN 
à Uc 
. WS Mantel from Arthur Todbunter, New York HOY NOUIS 
eS 1 re —— ay’, Z, 


ifts Your Friends Will Cherish 


~approved by famous decorators 


Gift-giving can be elevated from an amenity to mechanisms and cases. The leading interior decora- 
an art. Simply avoid purchasing the obvious, the tors of America are counseling their clients to use 
ordinary or the inapropos. The most acceptable Seth Thomas Clocks for their decorative value. 
presents combine utility with beauty. If, in addition, 
your selections contribute something to the lives 
and the living-rooms of the recipients, you have 
chosen well. 


There is a charming model to harmonize with 
any color scheme or period, and types exactly 
suited to enhancing the effect of mantels, high- 
boys, low-boys and book-cases. Is there a single 
Seth Thomas Clocks make perfect gifts. For person represented in your Christmas shopping 
more than a century the name list who would not prize a , 
Seth Thomas has been the cov- genuine Seth Thomas? And | 
eted hall-mark sought by clock when you are at the clock 
connoisseurs. Thatnameisuni- counter, why not select at least 
versally recognized as symbol- one for beautifying your own 
izing supreme craftsmanship in home? 


XX 


G 


The clock shown in the main illustration is Seth Thomas 
“Chime Clock No. 73. " Authentic replica of Old English 
esign. Cabinet mahogany case; hand-pierced gold dial. | 


EL 
| Seth Thomas " TAM- 
BOUR NO. 16"—a 


SS 
SetbTbomas" TYNE" 


—an ideal gift for musical Westminster Chime, sounding the | À` 

- : w C 5 new creation. Itsbase Myr 

former Naval Service | r d strikine th A | ae "od ; | cu 
rs and striking the hours on mellow tone-rodi. ] : 

men and all who ic 2 á x á is 21 inches; the 


N 
"A 


Price, $120. 
The first American chime clocks were of Seth Thomas 
manufacture 73 is graceful evidence «f Seth Thomas 


ho] E 
upremacy 1n clock-making. 


height, 9 inches 
Wob silvered dial, 
$22. 


love the sea. Ship's | 
clock movement in 
marine mahogany 
case. Sounds up to8 
bells every four | 
hours. With raid 
bronze numerals, $59. 


ON 
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Seb Thomas" EDEN" 
Onc of the most ac- 
curate. timepieces 
ever made, Seven- 


Sul 
E 


The leading shops of the United States and Canada dis- 
play wide assortments of Seth Thomas Clocks, including 


r7 


f "Lp - jeweled lever move- [Rey 
op pud Letter the five models described herein. Prices are somewhat ment; watch escape- Ken 
ER NO. 2"—24 hand- e A - "n < i -d E GE 
some manfel clock E higher in the Far West and Canada, a — ti ment. Particularly « 
in chasteGothic : suited co the boudoir wl 
lines. 10'S ifiches or the desk. With E 

re 


high Mahogany case - plarn dial $22.50, 
uy Apis "dix, unt B em dial, 
$13.50.7. 2 s 


oa) ive Calls a A NR D Mie G MUR DULE MER DUR DER DURE DUR 
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Se Ne eem rs 
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The set you start today can grow 
through the years to come. 
Added pieces always match. 


Pyralin 


DU BARRY 


' the name-stamp means 
the gift is genuine 


The Pyralin name-stamp on each 
article cannot but add to the satis- 
faction of giving, and to the appreci- 


The Meal qiie o£ fotalin wliwewina , ation of the one who receives—for 
c lete set which b hased . i s . 
ya sans gamers or dee at, it is a guarantee of full value, of life- 


long beauty and usefulness. Sold by 
leading stores everywhere. 


D, ral ın 


The graceful La Belle Pattern is here ^d 
illustrated in Shell Pyralin. Also made 
in Ivory Pyralin and Amber Pyralin. 


GU POND E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Pyralin Dept. Arlington N.J. 


Arlington Company of Canada, Montreal, Canada 


D Google niece 
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Welte Philharmonic Residence Organ in an apartment in a New York Hotel 

In this installation the main organ is located at far end of dining room behind a lovely old stone archway 
of Gothic design with loosely hung draperies of antique velvet, through which organ tones pass. 


The keyboard console is artfully recessed midway between dining and living rooms. One of side panelled 
doors leads to cabinet for storing artist recorded rolls. 


Behind library wall in a special closet is placed an echo organ with tone outlet through pierced grilles in 
upper wainscoting and ceiling cove. Behind these grilles is stretched thin silk to match surrounding 
woodwork. Playable either manually upon its keyboards or by Recorded Rolls which reproduce, with photo- 
graphic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 66; FIFTH AVENUE, ar 53Rb STREET, NEW YORK E-1251 


RIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON | 


rentum aratra 
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A Happy Gift Idea 


"TEE Stormoguide is a novel gift with much more 
than its novelty to commend it. What could be 
more useful than this sure, reliable weather forecaster? 
So much— business, sport, the success of parties, the 
fate of new clothes, not to speak of health—depends 
on knowing, twelve lo twenty-four hours in advance, 
what the weather is going to be. 


Ordinary barometers need a scientist to explain them; 
the Stormoguide has a simple chart which makes its 
forecast intelligible at a glance. And it has the same 
absolute precision that has put Zycos instruments in 
every important laboratory and observatory in the 
country. 


The silvered metal dial, with neat black-filled figures 
and lettering, together with the tasteful frame of 
mahogany, rosewood or walnut, make the Stormoguide 
a decoration for any room or hall. A simple adjustment 
—only to be made once—corrects the readings to the 
altitude of all localities. 


An acceptable gift for your friends’ homes—an invaluable 
equipment for your own. 


STORMOGUIDE 


Stormoguide 2554, as illus- 
trated, has a 35-inch silver 
melal dial set in a 7-tnch 


Jrame, mahogany sland, 


17% inches wide at base. 
Highly polished, it is an 
ornament to any home, 


club or office. Price $50.00 


Stormoguide 2256X, First 
quality movement, compen- 
sated to overcome changes 
in temperature. Antique 


finished, round, brass case. 


Five-inch silvcred-melal 
dial in 7-inch frame. 
Price $25.00 


If for any reason your dealer cannot supply you with a 
Stormoguide one will be sent direct upon receipt of 
price— post paid and safe delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
an 
110-112 Church Street, Toronto, Canada 
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The west end of the chapel 


at Whitehall is broken bya * 


circular window and the entrance door. The windows 
arc located high in the walls and directly under the eaves 


THE 


DOMESTIC CHAPEL 


(Continued from page 47) 


contemporary stories, novels and plays. 
Apart from its religious aspect, the 
purely architectural capacity of the 
domestic chapel is worth thinking about. 
It lends a stable dignity and poise to any 
house of which it forms an incorporated 
part, or to which it is joined on as a more 
or less separate unit. If it is comprised 
within the principal mass of the dwelling, 
its presence offers a legitimate oppor- 
tunity for varied interest of external 
composition, in the matter of fenestration 
and other particulars. If the chapel is an 
attached but virtually independent unit, 
the opportunity is greatly increased. 
The size of the chapel will be deter- 
mined by the use to which it is to be put. 
If it is intended only for intimate use in 


ES 
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a small household, it will be correspond- 
ingly small, scarcely more, perhaps, than 
a little shrine, which might, indeed, take 
the form of a memorial. If, on the other 
hand, the chapel is meant for the use of 
a fairly large household—guests, servants 
and all—upon more or less frequent 
occasions, it will of necessity be more 
commodious and occupy a more consider- 
able place in the plan. 

An excellent example of the first sort 
is the little oratory in the home of D. 
Putnam Brinley at New Canaan, Ct., a 
small room in the body of the house. 

The chapel at Whitehall, at Sudbury, 
Mass., by way of contrast, affords a good 
instance of the larger sort of domestic 

(Continued on. page 130) 
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At the right of the decoratively designed organ manual 

in the chapel of I. N. Spiegelberg, Miramont Court, 

Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., is the choir with its beautifully 
i carved woodwork 
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LL your other cherished possessions are expressive of 
your personal tastes. Why should your motor car 


be merely one of a million? 


The Wills Sainte Claire is produced in a wide variety of 
color combinations and decorative schemes, affording excep- 
tional opportunity for the gratifying of individual preferences. 


Your Wills Sainte Claire can be your car—expressive of 
your own personality—in harmony with your own tastes. 


And at the same time, always, there will be that satisfying 
sense of pride and contentment that comes from the posses 
sion of America's finest motor car. 


Illustrated folder will be mailed upon request 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, Inc. 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 
ent ^. A Cars 
Google v 
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Handkerchiefs, etc. 


Suitable for Holiday Gifts 
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2148. The cut work and embroidery on this Italian linen 

luncheon set are unusually effective. Runner 18" x 54" and 

twelve plate mats $85.50. 2149. Napkins to match 
16" x 16", $50.50 a dozen 


LINENS FOR 


THE HOUSE 


(Below) 2150. Italian 
linen breakfast set with 
cul work border. Cloth 
and two napkins, $9.75 


PURE LINEN INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS 


X185—Men's Sheer, hand embroidered.........2....000eee0005 6 for $6.00 
Sia Men's geer, hand embroidered... 0.0.06. eee eee eee 6 for 9.00 
— Men » A idery. * AES X : 
X188—Men's Sher Cura Ael E 2 Be bs ia 2a (Above) 215r. Attractive Oe LR RR Tce a A Ta 
X189—Men's .. $5.50 each breakfast set in tan linen 
X189—Ladi ve Pence with black stitching and 
` 6for 4.50 embroidered design in 
. 6for 6.00 corners in black and rose. 
` 6for 9.00 $5.25 
. $2.00 each Yu 
3.00 each 


: 
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(Left) 2152. This fine linen tea napkin 
with a design of mosaic work in one corner 


X270 Normandy Lace Finger Fine Wool Mules, in Pink, Rose, os ie tf ce 
Bowl Doilies six inch Lavender. Hand made Rosettes. makes a delightful gy. $14 a dozen 
$9.00 doz. Neatly packed in attractive box 
$6.00 per pair 


i 
Mail f » 
Orders } New 
executed Booklet 
promptly of Gift 
and sent Sugges- 
post-free tions 
to any No.1 
part of the on 
U. S. A. Request 
X277—Pure Linen Hand drawn Card Set comprising one 36 x 36 in. Cloth, N 
and our r4 14 In: INApKinaBz. -- o. 2e ser r E ts ir sie es $18.50 Set 


? 
AVALPOLE BROTHERS % 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS. ESTABLISHED 1766 


Fifth Ave. cor. 355 St. New dork 


Also 587 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


2153. The luncheon sel above consisting of a runner 18" x 


LONDON—DUBLIN—Factory: Waringstown, Co. Down, Ireland 54" and twelve plate mats 12" x 18" is of Italian linen with 
ze 


S TIE NSS LX SOPOT two rows of hemstitching. $18.50. 2154. Napkins to match r4" 
^ a 
| g | e 
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square. $12.50 a dozen 
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— § Brambach Quality 
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Che same spirit of 
artistry which act- 
uated Franz Brambach 

in /823 lives today 
in the maker of the 
Brambach Baby Grand 


What Better Time Than Christmas 
to Give Your Home a Brambach ? 


W/HAT MORE truly typifies the spirit of Christmas than the 
age-old tunes, which never grow old, played in those rich, 
full tones which only a master-made grand piano can produce? 


Be sure you have a piano in your home on Christmas morning. 
What finer gift for all the family? 


The Brambach Baby Grand is undoubtedly your safest choice. 
It is an instrument which lasts a lifetime. Its tonal excellence 
is delightful. Its beautiful symmetry of form is ever appealing. 


Into it is built all the artistry and all the care that has been 
our pride since Franz Brambach made his first piano in 1823. 


Besides Brambach quality you get Brambach compactness. It 
was a true achievement when all its tonal beauty and lasting 
qualities were encased in the Brambach Baby Grand which 
occupies no more space and costs no more than a high-grade 
upright piano. 

Good dealers everywhere have the Brambach for your inspection. But, 


first send us the coupon for a paper pattern showing exactly how little 
floor-space this wonderful instrument occupies. Just send this coupon now. 


: A —— 
C H Fill in and mail this coupon. 
BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 


Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
645 West 49th St., New York City 


‘BRAM 


BABY GRAND ~~8635 %4 


F.O B.-N. Paj 


Please send me paper pattern showing size 
of the Brambach Baby Grand. 


THE BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 
New York City 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively 


Namen ee ee eee A at 


Addtésa accen cents eet 
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For Boys For the Baby For Girls 
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TOY SHIPS 
Strongly-built toy model of a transatlantic liner. Com- 
let ifeboa i i RUBBER TOY BASKET TOY ORGAN WITH 
ng rumming clockwork” bridke, eic. Has strong With rubber animals and rattie ro IDINTED, MONKEY 
s illustrated $7.50 also plush cat, trimmed in pin. o hang over shoulder, playing 
Others from $2.,0 to $22.50 2 different airs. $5.00 EAS Mod veh 


„Girls and boys, accordirg to 
adresses. $15.00, $16.50, $18.00 


and blue. $6.50 
Other sizes $8.50, $10.00, $16.50 


a 
LOADED TRUCK 
Drawn by two horses covered with real skin. Leather 
harness. 
As illustrated $10 
Others $6.50, $13.50, $20, $30 


For the Christmas Holidays 


We are showing here but a few examples taken from our amazingly 
complete stock, gathered from the world's markets. “The Home 
of Toys" also carries a splendid assortment of Sporting Goods and 
Games, including “Mah Jong." Write for illustrated catalogue of 
Toys and Sporting Goods—also for Special Book Catalogue. 


Lf 
WARDROBE TRUNK 
With doll and assortment of 


dresses, etc. $8.50 
Others $6.00 and $12.00 


Established 1862 


——A— F. A. O. SCHWARZ 


Toy stable with team of horses covered with real skin 


and with toy wagon lo which horses can be hitched. y 
Comes with sabis utensils, coachman and living quarters, Only Place of Business WORK, BOX th needles, scissors 
s illustrate Y 16.50 : $ ) 
Others with composition horses $5.00 to $22.50 5th Avenue cor. 31st Street, New York Ot waiter bonds $3.50 nd Soe 


go “The Sheraton 


Tobey- 


made 


Look at the Chandelier above You 


2 Imagine in its place this graceful 
Furniture Shenton chandelier, with sparklin 
crystal pendants, and soft, eli shaded 
lights. No other change in the fur- 
nishing of the room will so greatly 
improve its appearance—and at so 
little expense. 


Request your dealer 
to show you fixtures 
with the Beardslee 
Fieur-de-lis trade mark. 


We would like to send you a little Its your guarantee 


brochure that describes and illustrates 
modern lighting equipment suitable for 
eachroom in thehouse. Itis intended 


for people who take pride in their n re AA 
homes—who love beautiful things. | A Ao 


Every design shown is a work of art, 


yet very moderately priced. wx 
"n a 
To what address shall we mail your =% 
copy of **Distinctive Designs for Home 7 
Lighting." : 
b 
HIS ch fd . £üi i BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER Mec. Co. t 
chest of drawers is part of the new 222 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 
Puritan suite — simple in its Jacobean de- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


sign — made in Tobey Shops of solid Cuban 
mahogany. Exhibited exclusively in our New: 
York and Chicago stores. Send for brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Google on s 
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mre |l THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 


DESIGNERS AND WORKERS 

IN HAND-WROUGHT COPPER 

MODELED LEATHER AND 
FINE BOOK-MAKING 


Of Indefinable Charm 


A handsome Spinet desk imparts a warm and genial 
atmosphere to any room in which it is placed. No 
piece of furniture more thoroughly satisfies the desire 
for a beautiful as well as useful furnishing. No well 
appointed home should be without a Spinet desk. 


The above Gift articles in Hand-wrought copper are 
priced as follows—Flower Holder $2.00, Glass lined 
Ash Tray $1.50, Book Ends $2.00, Calendar $1.50, 
Candlestick $2.00 and may be found in the better 
shops or ordered from us. Write us for the name of the 
Roycroft dealer in your city and a copy of Catalog C 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


In design, style and workmanship Shaw Spinets are 
representative of Grand Rapids’ wood craftsmen. From 
the wide variety of patterns and sizes, you will find 
a Shaw Spinet that will meet your definite need and 
harmonize with the furnishing of your rooms. And, 
too, the prices are very reasonable. 


This Shop Mark Send for "A Beauty Spot in Every Home,” a booklet illustrating 
identifies every several popular models. Write Dept. 412 giving the name of your 
Shaw Spinei. local furniture dealer 


H. E. SHAW FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


That the Acolian-Vocalion leads in the truth- 


ful reproduction of musical tone is recog- 


Think of it! A phonograph that you can 
really play yourself. Infusing the music 
with your own individuality—shading 
each phrase and nuance, according to 
your mood of the moment. You will 
experience a delightful intim ith your 


favorite artists, which you never dreamed 


could be possible, and which is not pos- f 


sible with any other phonograph. 

Easy and graceful to operate, theGraduola 

device will reveal to you new beauty and 

charm in all your records, and you will 
o regard your Vocalion not merely 

asa "p ograph," but as a responsive 


musical instrument. 


Period Acolian-Voculion ( Jacobean) 


In Shaded Walnut 


nized by musicians both here and abroad. 
The Aeolian Company was in advance of 
all others in producing the now so popular 
Console Model phonograph —and now this 
Company offers the Vocalion in exclusive 
Period Cabinets, which have been designed 
and executed by the world’s leading decora- 
tors, thus combining highest musical quality 
with perfection of design and appearance. 


Period Voculions are priced from $150 


Convenient Terms 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
MADRID MELBOURNE 
SYDNEY 


Descriptive Catalog of Period Uocalions 


priate for Christmas, or more 


permanently beautiful and useful in 
table decoration, than either the Eden 
or Paradise patterns—both have added 
tremendously to the prestige of 


— Theodore I and l 


FRANCE 


A quaint, original Pilgrim shape and 
a colorful Oriental motif. Rich in 
design, with a center of brilliantly 
plumaged birds of paradise in harmony 
with bright-colored flowers — these pat- 
terns are identical save that the Eden 
has a cream-yellow border, and the 
Paradise a soft blue. 


We suggest your interest for Christmas 
—a gift that combines the pleasure and 
satisfaction of a correct china service 
for a lifetime. 


"Theodore Haviland China is hard in 
body and of unexampled durability — 
with such a glaze as was never before 
seen on French China—deep and 
brilliant and creamy white. 


. Theodore Haviland China may be pur- 
chased from any dealer in fine china, or 
a dealer will obtain for you prices and any 
information you desire. Nat so: expensive 
as its quality night suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND fs CO. 


INCORPORATED 
New YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 


OTHING could be more appro- 
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2175. A round green leather collar looks espe- 

cially well on a black or brown dog. 17” long, 

$1.60. 2176. Harness in black studded with 
red, or tan with blue; $2.75 


THE DOG zz the CHRISTMAS STOCKING 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


ERHAPS not literally, but beyond 
question in a figurative sense, no row 
of expectant stockings ranged along the 
fireplace mantel on Christmas Eve should 
be without its representative of dogdom. 
Whether that mantel is in city or country, 
in large house or small, there is some one 
dog that will fit into its environment as 
the hand fits the well-chosen glove. It's 
just a question of picking the right dog, 
of the right breed, and handling him right. 
Rather a large order, do you say, this 
triology of requirements? Perhaps it 
seems so, on the face of it, but as a 
matter of fact the knowledge that it 
necessarily involves is far from extensive 
or difficult to acquire. In order that the 
puzzling points may be made clear the 
present article, which is the first of a 
series to appear in these pages, has been 
written. 
* Choosing the right dog." What does 
that signify, and how can it be assured? 
Well, it means for one thing a dog that 
bears a heritage of health and good 
breeding. The first is perhaps self-evident; 
no one in sane mind would knowingly 
select a dog or any other animal that is 
ill; lacking in stamina or otherwise in 
anything but a normal state of health. 
Which situation immediately suggests a 
dog that is country bred and raised rather 
than one whose life has been passed in 
cramped and perhaps slovenly city 
kennels. 
Again, there are the matters of age 
and sex. Here and there a mature dog 


will be the wisest choice, because he 
alone can be secured already trained and 
thoroughly settled in deportment. Asa 
general rule, however, a puppy of two 
to four months' age will be a wiser selec- 
tion, for he will be undeniably attractive 
in his own particular fashion and, being 
devoid of long-established habits and 
prejudices, can be brought up as you 
wish. It may be impossible to reverse the 
basic traits of a dog's character even by 
early influence, but there is no denying 
that you can do much to develop and 
guide them along desired lines if you 
begin while he is still a pup. 

In the matter of sex, decision will have 
to be reached on a basis of personal prefer- 
ence in each individual case. Male dog: 
as a rule are more independent and gen- 
erally masculine in character than females. 
The latter are inclined to greater docilit 
and freedom from altercations with other 
dogs. Twice a year the female will have 
to be watched to prevent a compromising 
alliance, but the duration of this condi- 
tion is only from two to three weeks at 
a time. In intelligence and health the 
two sexes are about on a par. As to the 
purchase price, a female is almost uni- 
versally less expensive than a male of 
equal quality and age. 

Whatever the age or sex of the dog 
that you select, let him or her be well-bred. 
Not necessarily a potential blue-ribboner, 
unless you are ambitious to enter the 
show game; perhaps not even a direct 

(Continued on page 122) 


2177. Excellent sleeping quarters for the puppy or the 
small to medium sized grown dog are provided by this 
wicker basket, priced at $3.25 
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In America's Finest Homes 


THE VOS€ GRAND PIANO 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 
Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 
allother Pianos, and yet its price is moderate, 
We challenge comparisons. 
beautifully illustrated catalog and floor 


TODHUNTER 


414 MADISON AVENUE 
Between 48th & 49th STREETS 


NEW YORK 


Why not buy 


A USEFUL PRESENT . 
this Xmas? 


$20.00 to $200.00 
4.50 “ 

9.50 “ 

25.00 “ 

25.00 “ 


ANDIRONS - - 
Loc Forks - - 
Woop Ho pers - 
Lanterns - - 
WEATHERVANES - 
Letter Boxes - 


A 
n 


~ jj 
oo 


LOOSCS € f 


Write for 


€ — 


also easy payment plan. 


m 


pattern, 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Your Draperies, 


draperies, furniture and walls. 


Send 10c in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated in colors e 


Dept. C Philadelphia, Pa. 


has name on selvage 


Furniture, Walls Silky Sunfast Fa 
The silky loveliness of KAPOCK dispels thoughts of bleak winter. Its 


luxuriousness, its exquisite colors, make homes more inviting, more 
snug, more cheerful, more interesting. 


A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 4; 


Be sure it's KAPOCK. Genuine ®—>- 


` GUARANTEED 


It is the ideal silky fabric for 
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HIS is the revolver which by 

performance since 1858 has 
justly earned the title “Superior.” 
No picture can do it justice. You 
must see and handle a Smith & 
Wesson revolver to appreciate its 
high quality. Your dealer will be 
glad to point out the characteristics 
responsible for the justly merited 
popularity of this superior arm. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department F 


No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


= SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branch Ofices: Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 


7 tE Western Representative: 
NÉ- Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
P Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash, 


ARNA 


WA 
FZ 


SESS 
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Every pup needs play—and grooming. 2178. The red rubber 

sponge ball, practically indestructible, is 60 cents; 2179, the 

brush, $3.50; and the stripping comb and case (2180) (for wire- 
haired breeds), $1.00 


THE DOG iz the CHRISTMAS STOCKING 


(Continued from page 120) 


descendant of prize-winners. What you 
want is a thoroughly representative speci- 
men, a dog that you can be proud of in 
any company. There is no more justifica- 
tion for buying a mongrel dog than there 
is for investing in a mongrel hat or suit 
of clothes or automobile. 

Nor is this matter of good breeding 
merely a matter of appearance and pride 
of ownership. The old saw to the effect 
that "blood will tell” applies directly to 
dogs. In the honestly pedigreed thorough- 
bred the best traits of his particular 
type are present in the highest degree. 

en you secure him you know what you 
are getting. 

Of recent years especially there has 
been considerable public dismay at the 
price which such a dog commands. Due 
entirely to lack of understanding of the 
factors which enter into the matter, 
many people feel that the breeders charge 
exorbitant sums. 

It is a matter of cold fact that to 
breed real dogs costs real money. The 
kennel owner faces expenses of which his 
average customer knows nothing. The 
original cost of each of his breeding dogs 
may have run anywhere from $100 to 
$2500. Such dogs do not live forever, 
and must be replaced from time to time— 
which means additional outlay. 

The breeder has taxes to pay, perhaps 
rent, frequently veterinarian fees, and 
the wages of whatever assistants he may 
have in the conduct of his business. In 
some of the larger kennels the food bill 
alone is $500 a month. Equipment 
must be maintained, and sanitation is a 
sometimes expensive necessity. Despite 
every precaution contagious disease may 
gain a foothold and snuff out several 
thousand dollars’ worth of young and 
old stock in a week. Even the cost of 
supplying a puppy’s physical needs until 
he reaches salable age is a considerable 
item. 

In view of these highlights on the in- 
dustry, it is evident that a good price for 
a good dog is a virtual necessity. Beware 
of the canine that is offered to you at a 
bargain figure. It can’t be done—hon- 
estly—except at considerable loss of 


money by the breeder or of quality by the 
dog. A cheap dog is quite sure to be 
“cheap” in more ways than one. 

The choice of a breed is too large a 
subject to be discussed exhaustively 
within the limits of this article. The 
chief factors governing it are the environ- 
ment in which the dog will be kept, and 
the character and desires of the person or 
persons with whom he will be associated. 

For example, the larger, active breeds 

are primarily adapted to country or 
suburban homes where they can have 
pes of free exercise and fresh air. 
n the city the smaller kinds are more 
fitting—less space, less dog. For a com- 
bination of the two environments (city 
in winter and country in summer) the 
intermediate sized breeds like the terriers, 
cocker spaniels, chows, etc., offer con- 
siderable latitude of choice. 

The great majority of dogs, properly 
bred, trained and handled, are faithíul 
and companionable with children and 
others whom they know, and possess at 
least a fair sense of guardianship. Of 
course, if you want an out-and-out de- 
fender of your home, a formidable and 
valiant foe ot midnight marauders, you 
would scarcely select a Japanese Toy 
Spaniel, any more than you would choose 
a Great Dane if your preferences run to 
lap-dogs. Which is not at all by way of 
saying that the Jap and the Dane are 
not admirable in their proper respective 
places. 

Each of the forty or more recognized 
standard dog breeds has its own indi- 
vidual traits, often mental as well as 
physical, which distinguish it from the 
others. You will do well to have this in 
mind when making your selection, to the 
end that your satisfaction may be com- 
plete and lasting. 

The actual physical care of the dog, 
once he has come into the household, is a 
matter of common sense and understand- 


ing of a few simple facts. Feed him 
sanely—stale bread and milk, well cooked 
green vegetables, perha thoroughly 


boiled cereal or rice in moderation, manu- 
factured puppy or dog biscuits, a little 
(Continued on page 126) 


The braided leather lead at the left comes in green, red or lan, 
. 2182. Al the right is a flat lead of red or green leather, $1.45. 


2183. Flat red or green leather collar to match, 17", $1.75 


UNIVERS 
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| | | In the Spirit of Old Spain 


ICTURE the Sconce here E 
illustrated lighting the | i E 
Cloistered Walk of an ancient 
Cathedral, or casting its mel- 
E low rays through some pala- : : 
: tial Banquet Hall where were ot E 
: gathered the Aristocracy of : 
those enchanted days. 
Made of Iron, the Metal of "— : 
: subtle Mystery, its special Em Abe iy : 
Rust Effect conveys the im- í z 
pression of great Antiquity. 
Hand wrought Leaves in 
colourings .of .beaten Gold d i 
give charming relief. |J \ (= «T i 
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Appropriately placed in 

| : rooms with oaken Panelling, 

or on Caen-Stone and rough 

plastered walls. 

Louis XV NEEDLEWORK BERGERE VIS our Silis where 

you may view a compre- 

hensive Collection of ar- 

tistic: fitments covering No. 34009 

every lighting require- Height 15 inches 
ment. 


Prices on request 


Exceedingly fine petit-point 
on centre of back and seat 


DI SALVO BROTHERS 
Antigues + Reproductions ^ Tapestries aes 
j Rep ii Robert Phillips Company, Inc. 
Artisans in all Metals 
Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St., New York City 


MADISON AVENUE AT FIFTIETH STREET 


TETTE 


NEW YORK 


DESEE 


gun 


mU 


An wall tapestries, achieving a richness of setting 
in the home,andseldomfoundat such interesting values. 


«M. 
SA 


We have secured direct control of the output of tapestry 
looms in France and Belgium, for exclusive distribution in 
the United States of hand-woven wall tapestries—many of 
them exact copies of rich old Arras and Aubusson pieces. 


Vw at 


You will find them at any good dealer’s, along with the 
furniture under our trade-mark—period reproductions and 
modern designs of genuine beauty and worth. 


The tapestry illustrated Upon request we will send 
is No. 92 our illustrated booklet" H" 
The chair, No. 1185 A. C. on interior decoration 


The ElginA 
Simonds 


Company 
Furniture 


Syr 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Enjoy Soft Water 


from every faucet in Your Home 


You can enjoy soft water in your home without effort on your part—a Permutit 
Water Softener connects into your water supply line and automatically removes all 
hardness from: your regular water, changing it to completely softened water, ready 
to flow from any faucet in your home in any desired quantity. 


Permutit produces water softer than rain for drinking, shaving, shampooing, bathing, 
washing, cleaning, cooking—in fact, for all purposes. Soap lathers abundantly in 
it; new life and softness is given to hair and skin; clothes, household furnishings and 


kitchen utensils wash easier and cleaner; foods retain their tenderness and flavor 
when cooked in it. Special softening soaps or powders are no longer needed, and col- 
lecting and storing rain water is ended. 


Thousands of families in all sections of the country are enjoying the continuous benefits 

of Permutit Soft Water. And YOU can, too—with Permutit in your home, just a 

turn of any faucet provides delightfully soft water with all its wonderful advantages. 

Our interesting booklet ‘‘Soft Water in Every Home” tells all about the utility and 

: delight of Permutit Soft Water. We will gladly send you a free copy—a request from 
ermutit g gladly y py q 


erus strom you will bring it. 
Water Softener 
e 
Jt emily comet inl hw, supply line The Dermutit Company 


It is al rdl d 
apella, providing unlimited a waler from eer 440 Fourih Ave. NewYork 
auc 
Send for booklet y È 
“Soft Water in Every Home” gents Everywhere 
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Banish Garbage F T 


Drop all waste here— 
then 
Jorget iil 


Residence at 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Residence at 
Chetek, Wis. 


B Residenceat € 
Highland Park, Ill. 


"Build with REDWOOD 


and you keep down repairs 


E natural, odorless preser- damp, should be protected with 
vative which permeates grow-  rot-resisting Redwood. 


ET the modern, step-saving, 
Sanitary Kernerator be your 

arbage man" when you build 
dat new home! Thousands of 
Kernerators in use for years 
throughout the country have 
solved for their owners the prob- 
lem of garbage and waste disposal 
for all time. 


"i. d repas dran tear ny erat ing Redwood trees and protects 
i ven ham squlscallfernsot tugs S RM aoe es 
completely. wills, anam Ta decay and insect activity, assures Pra "Migne orem Vedi 
waste) are sterilized and removed , , 


occasionally with ashes 


houses sheathed with Redwood — work and fences,clapboards,shin- 
many years of protection against gles and gutters, foundation tim- 
decay and repairs. bers and mudsills, no wood lasts 
Houses shaded with trees and longer than Redwood. Grade for 
climbing vines thatkeep surfaces grade Redwood costs no more. 


Before you build write for our “Redwood Homes Booklet”. To archi- 
tects and builders we will gladly send our '' Construction Digest”. 


Consult your architect, or write to 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
1025 Chestnut St. 
Wis. 


Milwaukee, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
3081McCormick Bldg. 923PershingSq.Bldg. 311 California St. Centrai Bldg. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


EH HU UA Lm DLL LLL ! 
Google EUER rim 
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^ AdioWay Will Let 
Your Home Breathe 


Don't swelter through another summer in a hot, 
stuffy house. Equip your windows with 4iR-Way 
Multifold Window Hardware and enjoy the cooling 
comfort of every breeze that stirs. 

Aik-Way Muttifold windows flood the home with 
sunshine and fresh air. Your bedroom, for example, 
may bs a sun room by day and a sleeping porch by night. Dining and living rooms with 4i R-Way 
windows are always light and airy, while kitchens so equipped are comfortable on even the hottest 
day. Especially desirable for sun rooms and sleeping porches. 

AiR-Way Multifold Window Hardware provides a weather-tight, rattle-proof window which 
slides and folds inside, affording a wide, unobstructed opening. If desired, 4¢R-Way windows may 
be partially opened for ventilation at any point. Easy to operate—no interference from either 
screens or drapes. 


If you plan to build or remodel, investigate the many advantages which AiR-Way equipped windows 

enjoy over the old-fashioned double-hung type. Calalog M-4, which fully explains the installation 

and operation of AiR-Way, is free on request. If your local hardware or lumber dealer can’t supply 
you with AtR-Way, ask him to order it for you from our nearest branch. 


New York 0 Chicago 
Boston $ b: Minneapolis 
Philadelphia “A Hanger for any Door that Slides. Omaha 
Cleveland AURORA,ILLINOIS,U.S.A. Kansas City 
Indianapolis RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD. Los Angeles 
St. Louis Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal San Francisco 


Exclusive manufacturers of **Slidetite" the original sliding-folding garage door hardware 
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Every Home Lover Should 
Read This New Booklet 


You will enjoy reading "The Over- 
locked Beauty Spotsin Your Home"— 
a profusely illustrated booklet which 
we are sending to all who request it. 


How oak flooring became the ideal 
wood floor, why it has always been 
considered a luxury, though now a 
demonstrated economy, why it en- 
hances even the most modestly fur- 
nished room, and how to judge its 
real value—these are but a few of 
interesting touches you will find be- 
tween its covers. The edition is lim- 
ited. Write today for your free copy. 
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Mrs. Peter Kuntz Residence Schenck & Williams 


Dayton, Ohio Exon Architects 


The charm of a home in weathering browns, blacks, 
the interesting style of mod- greys and dark and light 
ern English architecture, with — purples—varying from light à 
roof of Tudor Stone, may be tones at the ridge to a darker 
attributed to its feeling of ^ combination at the eaves, 
dignity and repose. Tudor thus favoring the perspective 
Stone for this residence shows and giving the impression of 
an abundance of color- large roof area. 


Whether you are planning to build 
or want the touch of refinement oak 
floors will give to your present home, 
specify "Perfection" Brand Oak Floor- 
ing for happiest results. Write-us 
for full information if you do 
not find it on sale where you live. 
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ARKANSAS OAK 
FLOORING COMPANY 
Pine Blvff, Arkansas 


X 
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(QRERFEGTICNGY 
Write for information on Tudor Stone Roofs 
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Quarries and Main Office: West Paulet, Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 


Brand Oak Tee o CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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lor every person who 
has outgrown Santa (lnus 


ERE is that rare thing—a truly different gift! It is the 

Nightrack. It is so new that you can give it without a 

fear of duplicating. It is so useful that you cannot afford to 
leave it off your list of “sensibles.” 


The Nightrack is a combination of clothes-closet and valet, 
with advantages that neither of those possesses. It keeps 
clothes out in the open, where a free circulation of air sweetly 
drives away body-heat; and it is a servant that never “‘ gives 
notice." It keeps shoes in shape; wards off wrinkles from 
coats, skirts and trousers; provides a place for all the day's 
clothing; keeps bedrooms tidy and adds life to everything you 
wear. 


The Nightrack is $10. It comes in 15 different finishes— 
from old ivory to richest mahogany. If your leading furniture 
dealer or gift shop cannot supply you we will ship a Nightrack 
direct to any address, with your card enclosed. (Express 
extra, west of the Mississippi River.) 


Trade-mark— Pat. Mar. 14, 1922 


\IGHTRACK 


Manufacturing Co. 
Huatington, W. Va. 
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lean meat and a good heavy bone to 
gnaw on at least once a week. Avoid 

ultry bones and potatoes in any form. 
In general, the f. that is good for you 
will be good for your dog. 

Between the ages of two and five 
months, four meals a day will be right. 
From five to eleven months, three meals; 
after eleven months, a morning and 
evening feed will suffice. In every case, 
give only as much as the dog will eat u 
clean. And see that a saucer of cool, fresh 
water is accessible to him at all times. 

If he is fed and exercised properly, a 
normally healthy dog around the house 
will have little or no sickness. Remember, 
though, that practically every puppy is 
subject to intestinal worms, and treat 
him with standard dog vermifuge at 
intervals of two or three months until he 
is a year old, after which time he will be 
virtually immune. The process of elimin- 
ating worms is simple and safe. 

To sum up the whole matter of indi- 
vidual dog keeping and care: remember 
that exercise, fresh air and wholesome food 
sanely provided are as necessary to ca- 
nine well-being as toa child's. There is no 
mystery about keepinga dog in good health 
—it's merely a case of using your head. 


So much for the practical side of the 
dog in the Christmas stocking. As for 
the other, the pleasure-giving phase of 
the subject—well, that is something that 
cannot be put adequately into words. 
Only this: 

If you are so unfortunate as never to 
have owned a dog, or if some one of 
your friends is in a like position, let the 
condition end on this December Twenty- 
fifth. The household into which a dog 
comes on Christmas morning is assured 
of a jollity and all-around pleasure that 
no other gift can bring. 


Your personal questions on matters per- 
taining to dog selection, purchasing and 
care will be gladly answered by the Readers’ 
Service of The Dog Mart, House & Garden, 
19 West 44tà Street, New York City. In 
writing, please be as explicit as possible. 
The Dog Mart does not siself undertake to 
purchase dogs, but will be glad to forward 
the addresses of reliable kennels which 
Specialize in particular breeds. 

The accessories which illustrate the pre- 
ceding article may be ordered through the 
Shopping Service of House & Garden. For 
rules governing the placing of such orders, 
please see page 76. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


HE CHILD AT Hour. By Cynthia 
Auth. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

No book of even sooo pages could 
adequately compass the chart of the child 
at home! And wisely enough Lady 
Asquith more than once infers that her 
charming book of 271 pages has not even 
attempted the whole subject, but has 
simply sketched some things which have 
come to her mind and heart from experi- 
ence. 

Therefore the book is highly stimulat- 
ing. It is full of ideas which will be so 
infectious that the wise thinking parent 
or guardian will look further to fill in 
that which here has been so delightfull 
and often humorously merely kget, 

Her chapter headings themselves are 
provocative: Choosing a Nurse, My Own 
Garden, Reading Aloud, Visitors, At 
Table, Condemned to Town, etc. In the 
chapter about the child and his own little 
garden: . . . “he should be influenced to 
see a trust as well as a toy, and no doubt 
he will be apt enough to realize the 
solemn glory and privilege of being thus 
made responsible Er the smallest portion 
of Mother Earth. There can be no better 
way of teaching him cause and effect, no 
prettier school of experience.” 

In the chapter on choosing a nurse: 
“If you are able to afford a good nurse my 
advice is by all means avail yourself of 
the best you can find. Natural enough 
the wish to earn your own child’s love by 
embracing all the toil. But remember that 
the proper care of the baby is an exacting 
task that demands a complete dedication. 
Take a birdseye view of your career as a 
mother. Unless you are an extremely 
exceptional woman, will you not, by 
refusing to delegate duties an expert can 
do better, be handicapping, if not dis- 
qualifying, yourself for the important 
work of later phases?” 

She says of shyness before the occa- 
sional visitor: “It must never be taken as 
a natural disability. Its conquest is 
merely a necessary form of self-control.” 
She says somewhere else too that self- 
control isn’t inhibiting things, it is the 
sensible practice of things (our own 
words). Lady Asquith has much to say 
of children’s fears and hopes, and her 

| preface wherein she wills the great great 
out-doors and the animals to children is 
. really very lovely. 


Punctuated, too, with bits of verse, 
with flashes of quiet humor, the book is 
a thoroughly delightful one and one that 
will make a gift of value to anyone to 
whom children mean a problem of love as 
well as an endurance test. 

ETHEL R. PEYSER 

Ti PriuuLas or Europe. By John 

MacWatt, M.B. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

In his “Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture”, somewhat more than 
twenty years ago, Professor Bailey wrote 
of the primulas as “among the finest of 
all hardy plants". He added “The rela- 
tively little attention given to Alpine 
gardens in this country is the reason for 
the neglect of these charming spring- 
flowering plants.” Now, in view of the 
rapidly increasing popularity of rock 
gardens, there ought to be given a hearty 
welcome to this eminently well composed 
volume that can serve as a supplement to 
the article which Professor Bailey took 
evident pains to have thorough and com- 

lete for his readers. There are many 

uropean species that can not be grown 
in the upper tier of the States, “owing 
to the cold winters and dry, hot summers 
with which we have to contend.” But 
the shelter afforded by certain spots in 
rock gardens, as they are now con- 
structed, makes it possible to grow many 
rare kinds that befare were not cultivated 
on this side of the Atlantic and success 
under glass with many other kinds is now 
more assured since there is available new 
help in the form of this new English work. 

It rests throughout upon an extra- 
ordinary amount of first-hand experience. 
which is recorded succinctly and yet with 
sufficient detail. At the same time every 
page gives evidence of wide and careful 
reading of previous authorities and of 
judicious use of them. That the author 
may be trusted at every point is indicated 
by the fact that a rigid examination has 
detected not the slightest misprint. This 
is all the more remarkable in consideration 
of the many references, made in the exten- 
sive bibliographies and synonymies. The 
varieties also, each with precise record of 
its origin, seem to be numberless. Ac- 
quaintance with many is fostered by the 
eight colored plates and th^ forty-one 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Good Taste for the Living Room 


A beautiful, livable home, comfortable and con- 
venient alike for family and guests is not neces- 
sarily a home of many rooms. A small home with 
just enough bedrooms for the family may, very 
hospitably, accommodate an over night guest or 
two. 


The small home living room must have a daven- 
port. And if, occasionally, an extra bed is 
needed in an emergency, it may very well be 
combined with the davenport. 


A Northfield davenport is wonderfully comfort- 
able as a davenport, yet, concealed beneath its 
soft, loose-cushion seat, is a full size bed, with 
mattress. Open this bed as easily as you move a 
regular bed from the wall. A moment makes it 
ready for use. 


A nationally known designer and interior deco- 
rator is responsible for all Northfield davenport 
and chair designs and their coverings. You are 
therefore assured good taste, beauty and the best 
of style in all Northfield Furniture. 


Northfield davenports with full size beds are 
designed in overstuffed, period and fibre pat- 
terns, each with its own style and comfort appeal. 


You will be delighted with the colorfully deco- 
rated fibre designs made by Northfield, 1n com- 
pre living and sun room sets, to be seen in the 

etter furniture stores. Furniture dealers gladly 
demonstrate them. 


An interesting booklet, “The Davenport 
with a Secret,” will help you in furnishing 
your living and sun rooms. Write for it. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 


Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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10th ANNIVERSARY 
PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Offered only until January Ist 


Falicscopre 


Flickerless SAFETY STANDARD Motion Picture Projector 


You can save $90.00 on the price of this finest of home 
motion picture projectors. 

For years the New Premier Pathéscope has been the 
choice of the very wealthy, at the regular list price of 
$290.00. For the few remaining weeks of this year you 
can obtain this incomparable entertainer at a saving of 
90.00. 

The Pathéscope is so exquisitely built that its large, bril- 
liant, flickerless pictures amaze expert critics. It embodies 
the fine qualities of the highest grade professional machines, 
in a form best adapted to home use. 


Special price this Christmas, $200.00 
(Other Models as low as $50.00) 


Period Model Cabinets at Half Price 


These cabinets are handsome ex- 
amples of art furniture that will .. - — 
race any home. A stand for your | 
Bathbscene, a place to keep, it 
covered when not in use, and a filing 
cabinet for your films, all in one. 
Louis XVI model, in finely grained 
mahogany or fumed oak—regular 
price $100.00 
Special offer this 
Christmas $50.00 
Sheraton model, in mahogany only, 
regular price, $50.00 
S offer this 
hristmas $25.00 


Motion Picture Cameras at less than 


the cost of ordinary hand cameras 

No experience is required to operate these New Premier 

Motion Picture Cameras. They load in daylight as easily 

as a Kodak, and will make Ñfe-like records of simple, 
moving events, or "shoot" a 
several-reel amateur scenario 
as pretentious as any profes- 
sional movie. 


De Luxe model—regular price, 
Special offer this Christmas 
$125.00 f 
Favorite model—regular price, 
125. 
Special offer this Christmas 
$75.00 


Come lo any Pathéscope Salon, select your own pictures and put them on 
the screen yourself. Demonstrations given gladly, without obligation. 


THE PATHESCOPE CO: 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


Witrarp B. Cook, President 
Suite 1828 Aeolian Bldg. 35 W. 42nd St. New York 
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BED DAVE/JINPORTS 


Every genuine Northfield piece bears the Northfield trade mark. 
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Teeth Like Pearls 


Don’t leave that film-coat on them 


Wherever dainty people meet, you 
see prettier teeth today. 

In old days most teeth were film- 
coated. Now millions use a new-type 
tooth paste which fights film. 

Make this free test, if only for 
beauty’s sake. Ten days will show 
you what it means to you. 


Those cloudy coats 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it. Much of it 
clings and stays under old-way 
methods. 

Soon that film dis- 
colors, then forms 
dingy coats. That’s 
how teeth lose luster. 

Film also causes 
most tooth troubles, 
and very few escape 
them. It holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


The new-day method 


Dental science has found two effec- 
tive ways to daily fight that film. 
One acts to disintegrate the film at 
all stages of formation. The other re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 

After many careful tests these 
methods were embodied in a new- 
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10-Day Tube Free 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 409, 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube toa L 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 


agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a fiim combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


type tooth paste. The name is Pep- 
sodent. Leading dentists the world 
over began to advise it. Now careful 
people of some 50 nations employ 
it every day. And to millions of 
homes it is bringing a new dental 
situation. 


Other discoveries 


A way was also found to multiply 
the alkalinity of the saliva as well as 
its starch digestant. Those are Na- 
ture’s agents for neutralizing acid 
and digesting starch deposits. Pepso- 
dent with every use 
gives them manifold 


Protect the Enamel | efect. 


These discoveries 
are everywhere 
changing the old 
methods of teeth 
cleaning. They have 
brought a new con- 
ception of what clean 
teeth mean. 


A delightful test 


We offer here a delightful test 
which will be a revelation. 

Send coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will very 
soon convince you. You will learn the 
way to benefits you want. Cut out 
coupon now. 


Pepsodenl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 


modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 
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2155. Book rack in mahogany, $50.50. 2156. In blue, red 

or black lacquer with gold decoralions, $45.50. 2157. 

Maple pipe rack, $9.25. 2158. Chinese brass ash tray, 

$4.25. 2159. Bruyére pipe, $8.25. 2160. Colored hunting 
print 15" x 11", $12.50 


MORE GIFTS FOR A MAN 


Kindly read directions on page 76 


2161. Italian pottery to- 
bacco jar in blue and 
yellow, 614" high, $5.25. 
2162. Ash tray, $1.75. 
2163. Bruyère pipe, $8.25 


(Above) 2164. This small golf score 
comes in an attractive tooled leather 
case and may be purchased for $3.25 


2166. A pipe smoker’s outfit consisting of a 
bruyère pipe, oilsilk pouch, carbon cutter, pipe 
cleaners and two packets of tobacco is packed in a 
red leatheréite box, $12.50 
T - | 
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2165. A slerling silver flask with a 
smart striped design, shaped to fit 
the hip pocket, is $34.50, 732" high 
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Millions of American women voted for 
President in 1920 and are finding time 
to take active interest in civic affairs 


SPORTS CLOTHES The suffrage 
for the south and the switch 


OWADAYS, when we get tired of one season, we just go 


where the season we wish is holding forth. So that sum- Wome n su ffr a g e 
mer comes to pass in January, and the fabric makers have to flip . 
their calendar leaves to get all their materials ready for us. made the American 
More important even than our frilly things are our sports clothes. woman the political 
So Vogue has picked three designs for you—all good, each dif- equal of her man. 


ferent from the others in the figure for which it is ideally adapted. 


The little switch 
No. H7374, the Patou blouse of slender line, must be eschewed 3 
by the older woman, but the young girl will slide it over her. which commands 
sleek little head with jov. Incidentally, it's no trouble to make. the gr eat servant 


One skirt can be the foundation for a whole family of blouses. 


Tub flannel, wool jersey, tub crepe, and linen are all suitable. Electricity is making 
No. H7373 is, of course, easier to wear because of the break in her works hop the 
line at the waist, the buttons that give length, the pockets that , 
provide concealment for a hipline not so slender as one wishes. equal of her man S. 
The same materials are suitable, except perhaps linen. Made 

in an informal woollen it is even suitable for morning town No woman should be 
wear. 


required to perform 
No. H7375 is a one-piece frock. The adjustable fulness at the " 
waist, the possibility of blousing it over bit in the back, and by hand domestic 


the tricks one can do by raising or lowering the belt make the TheGeneralElectric tasks which can be 


model good for many types of figure. Company is working : 
side by side with done by small elec- 


your local electric 


All these frocks are excellent for spring wear, lightand power com- t ric mo t ors W h 1C h 
The wise woman will buy her materials now, pany to help lift 
Rin EORR PAY oe drudgery fromthe Operate household 
Vogue's advance pattern designs i shoulders of women i 

$1 P gus: as well as of men. devices. 


p JE 


VOGUE PATERN SERVICE ; GENERAL ELECTRIC 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Illustrations copyright by Vogue 
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K| Plumbing 


| Fore- 
thought 


HAT adds more distinction to a 
house than bathrooms arranged with 
taste and fixtures gleaming smooth and 
white? What, too, could be more satisfac- 
tory than the assurance that the investment 
in such plumbing fixtures is a permanent 
investment—good for the life of the build- 
ing itself? 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are 
the highest development of the potter’s art. 
They are beautiful, practical and perma- 
nent. How permanent can be realized only 
after experience with other kinds. 


d “Tepeco” plumbing is china or porcelain, solid 

4 and substantial. Dirt does not readily cling to its 

; glistening white surface, nor will that surface be 

1 worn away by scouring. With time, inferior 
materials will lose their sanitary value, dirt will 
adhere, the appearance become uninviting— the 
piece lose its usefulness. 


i 
i 
d “Tepeco” adds so little to the plumbing invest- 
E ment that good judgment dictates its selection. 


If you intend to build or renovate your bathrooms 
be sure to write for our instructive plan book, 
“Bathrooms of Character.” 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


New York San Francisco 


Boston 


All-Clay Plumbing 
Fixtures 


World’s Largest 
Makers of 
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THE DOMESTIC CHAPEL 


(Continued from page 114) 


chapel, spacious enough to hold a small 
congregation. Detached from the house, 
and a short distance away from it in the 
garden, it serves the needs not only of 
the family with their servants but also 
has room enough within its walls for the 
neighbors, who live far from a church. 

till a third type is the chapel of 
Doughoregan Manor, the home of the 
Carroll Family, in Howard County, Md. 
The house is of Georgian design and the 
projecting chapel wing balances a wing of 
the house. This is said to be the oldest 
domestic chapel in America; it has been 
used as a place of family worship for over 
two hundred years. 

Although the domestic chapel was a 
well recognized part of most of the large 
houses in England and France, in Italy 
it was an invariable accompaniment. 
Each villa had its chapel, either within 
the master’s dwelling itself, or else near 
by, and was intended for the use of all the 

ple on the estate as well as for the 
immediate family and household servants. 
When it was in the master’s house it 
generally had a separate outside entrance 


as well as access from within. It was all 
a part of the patriarchal system which 
continues in force today where the villas 
havesremained in the hands of their old 
Italian owners who maintain all the 
ancient traditions and have a kindly 
feeling of responsibility towards their 
servants and dependants. 

The interior fittings of the domestic 
chapel will depend wholly on the inclina- 
tions of its owners, but before quitting 
the subject there are two considerations to 
bear in mind. First, remember that the 
chapel is, or ought to be, a truly demo- 
cratic place where all meet on an equal 
footing. Its appointment, therefore, 
ought to have a dignified simplicity. 
Second, the chapel is a place to embellish 
by gradual degrees with such bits of 
ecclesiastical art and objects of beauty 
as we may like to acquire from time to 
time. Such things, if not absolutely 
inappropriate in other places where they 
are often seen, nevertheless lose much of 
their value when divorced from their 
proper environment. In the domestic 
chapel their beauty is enhanced tenfold. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN'S BOOK SHELF 
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full-page illustrations in black and white, 
some of the latter exhibiting each several 
varieties. In the aid he had in producing 
these pictures the author was very 
fortunate and the publishers have co- 
operated handsomely in reproducing 

em. The lack of some familiar object 
in the picture with which to compare the 
size of the specimen is not so greatly 
missed, of course, as it is in garden books 
which deal with subjects varying more in 
magnitude. A more regrettable lack is 
the absence of all reference to fragrance 
or odors. The colors of the flowers are in 
most cases set forth clearly; in some cases 
less happily. This omission is most 
provoking in the case of Foster's variety, 
which is said to be one of the most 
beautiful primulas in cultivation. 

FRANK MYER 


HE GLORY OF THE GARDEN. By M. G. 
Kennedy-Bell, F.R.H.S. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

With the e and courtliness that so 
distinguish fhe 1 English professional man 
of classical training the author of this 
splendid little volume helps one to see 
that the glory of the garden “can never 
pass away" and why that is true. He 
tells, enthusiastically and eloquently, how 
large is the place occupied in myth and 
legend by trees and herbs and all kinds 
of flowers. An almost lyrical strain is 
reached in the chapter given to Bee Lore. 
Scarcely less delightful is the language 
used in descanting upon Tree Lore. But 
in this chapter one wonders why there is 
no reference to Norse and Teutonic 
stories about trees, as one wonders in the 
special treatment, in a separate chapter, 
of Fir and Pine Trees, that the references 
are so brief. A yet greater wonder is 
that in his chapter on Trees the author 
could name Thoreau “the great French 
scientist”. But he makes very intelligent 
use of Whittier and Emerson. 

One chapter makes particularly inter- 
esting reading in these days when s0 little 
attention is given, in gardens and 
thoughts about gardens, to its subject, 
that of Herbs and Their Origin. A para- 
graph, and even two, are worth quoting 
for gardeners in general and for landscape 
architects and town planners. "Modern 
research has proved that our forefathers 
were quite right in their cultivation of 
flowers and plants for scent; they were 


UNIVERS 


not merely luxuriously delighting their 
senses, as science has now disclosed to us 
that ozone is developed when the sun 
shines on most kinds of fragrant plants, 
such as fir and pine trees, scented dower, 
and sweet herbs generally.” “John 
Evelyn, that wise and famous gardener of 
old, had very ambitious ideas, as he 
soberly and solemnly proposed to make 
London the healthiest as well as the 
happiest city in the world, by surrounding 
it with plotsand hedgerows of sweetbriar, 
jasmine, lilies, rosemary, lavender, musk, 
and marjoram.” 
F. M. 


Par Names. By T. S. Lindsay, B.D. 
The Macmillan Company. 

In this tidy little volume the scholarly 
Archdean of Dublin begins by disclaimi 
intention of writing for the learned 
he makes no pretension to exhaustiveness. 
He makes clear that in botany and horti- 
culture exactness of nomenclature is as 
important as in other sciences and arts 
and that this helps to make plants and 
flowers more interesting and instructive 
by giving an understanding of the mean- 
ings of their names. Particularly in these 
modern times, when Greek and Latin are 
familiar to comparative'y few people, is 
there value in such a list of specific names 
as is found upon pages 79-86, where, in 
alphabetical order, are explained terms 
like fruticosus, hispidus, sarmentosus and 
villosus, to quote a few at random. The 
average reader of the average nursery- 
man’s catalogue might well heave a sigh 
of relief if upon beginning his perusal he 
should find prefixed such a vocabulary. 
Attention to it might better have been 
directed in the Index, for most readers will 
naturally turn to it without reading 
through the entire body of the work, 
though its stories are more entertaining 
than those of the dictionary, in spite of 
their being so short. 

Stories are told, some of which are 
given too much credence, and which in- 
volve the author in kysteron proteron. 
'The laurel tree was certainly not named 
from a Greek maiden Daphne; the legend 
doubtlessly sprang from the imaginative * 
mind of some ancient Hellene while he 
watched the play of the sunbeams upon 
the foliage of the tree that had received m 
its name long before. Those philologists 

(Continued on page 132) 
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T: us send you the beautiful book, "SHINGLE 
SUGGESTIONS IN HOME BUILDING." It 
contains 100 pages and is profusely illustrated with 

hotographs of beautiful homes; it tells you how 
Nature has aged endurance into *“‘EDG-GRAIN” 
SHINGLES, and why they cannot warp. Regard- 
less of the amount of money you have to invest 
in a home, you can, by the use of "EDG-GRAIN"' 
SHINGLES, build a larger and more beautiful 
home. We will gladly mail you a copy of this book 
upon receipt of 25c. (coin or stamps) to cover mail- 
ing cost. 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Association 
of British Columbia 
Department H B. 3 
Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Send for Your Book 


World-famous Grove Park Inn 
is fenced with PAGE-ARMCO 


The grounds and Deer Park of this great Asheville resort are in- 
closed by a Page Fence of lasting ARMCO Ingot Iron—the useful 
fence that is beautiful. 

To preserve a rustic appearance, special imported locust wood 
posts are used —though most estate owners prefer the standard 
steel posts that give Page Fence great strength and resilience, and 
keep their perfect alignment. 

Many of America’s most beautiful homes and estates are Page- 
Fenced. It is ideal where it is desired to have positive protection 
as well as beauty. 


There is a Distributor near you, who carries stocks of Page Fence Prod- 
. Send for his name and address, and for the illustrated booklet, 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSN 


219 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Y 
; có 


PAGE 


PROTECTION FENCE 
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In most every home there is a man or boy with a keen desire 
for tools—tools necessary for mending furniture, putting up 
shelving, closets, chests, and doing many repair Jobs about 
the house. 

Next important to having these tools is a proper place to 
keep them, to know where to find them when needed, for 
instance, a “GNOME BRAND” Tool Outfit as illustrated 
above. In addition to this outfit, we have a number of various 
combinations of tools in sets ranging in price from $11.00 
to $135.00 according to assortment. 

May we send you a copy of our special catalog No. 272 con- 
taining full description of these various combinations and 
complete details of our EASY PAYMENT PLAN which 
may be arranged if desired. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & FACTORY SUPPLIES 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 4th AVE. & 13th ST. 


BUNGALOWS 
SUMMER COT TAGES 
GARAGES 


TOGAN-STILES, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: Please send me catalog of Togan 
Buildings. I have checked type of building in which 
I am interested. 


[] GARAGES [] SUMMER COTTAGES [] BUNGALOWS 
Name 


Street & No._ 


City 
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Make certain of p 
clean water -for your Pai 


HEIR hcalthdepends WP : a ob 


upon it. They need it 
even more than you do. A 
tub filling with crystal clear 
water is inviting. It helps 
form the wholesome habit 
of frequent baths. 

With Anaconda Brass 
Pipe the tub fills rapidly 
with water as pure as it comes 
from its carefully guarded 
water source. No unsightly 
rust to discolor the water or 
internal pipe deposits to re- 
duce the flow. 


The added cost for rust- . 


less Anaconda Brass Pipe 
throughout a $15,000 house 
is only about $75 more than 
for inferior pipe that will 
corrode and clog. 

Know the vital facts about 
plumbing. Our new booklet 
«Ten Years Hence" tells the 
story. A copy awaits your re- 
quest. Address DepartmentG. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Offices and Agencies in Larger Cities 


General Offices : Waterbury, Conn. 


sie fle of | clear 


de 


This trademark iden- 
tifies products of the 
world's largest manu- 
facturer of Copper, 
Brass and Bronze. 

The American Brass 
Company manufac- 
tures all combinations of 
Copper, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
and Nickel which can be 
wrought into sheets, 
wire, rods and tubes for 
manufacturing and fab- 
ricating Mechanical, 
Electrical and Architec- 
tural Construction. 

A single organization 
is responsible for the en- 
tire process of mining, 
smelting and manufac- 
turing, thereby insuring 
the utmost in quality at 
every stage from mine to 
consumer, 


Mills and Factories : Ansonia, Conn., Waterbury, Conn., Torrington, Conn., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


GUARANTEED 


BRASS PIPE 
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may be correct who think that word 
means “dawn” and “glowing” or 
"crackling". The laurel also is appro- 
priately so named because of the character 
of its wood and foliage and, as the god of 
the sun was thought of as following after 
the dawn the legend was transferred to 
the tree. In similar manner may prob- 
ably be accounted for many other names 
associated with ancient myths, while it 
is true that more recently the scholars 
have used old names of historical and 
poetical characters for plants and flowers. 

The scholarship in general, however, 
seems to be sound and the workmanship 
accurate, in spite of giving recognition 
to the popular derivation of "sincere", 
alluded to in the discussion of the word 
"cereus". The present consensus of 
scholarship is antagonistic to the excessive 
plausibility that lies in taking it from 
sine, “without”, and cera, “wax”. Evi- 
dent omissions in handling the names of 
fruits are “strawberry” and “huckle- 
berry”. The first of these two words has 
no connection with straw used for mulch- 
ing, as many persons think, but is either 
derived from a reference to the straw-like 
runners or stems, or, less probably, from 
the appearance of the achenes scattered 
over the surface of the fruit; there is but 
very little possibility of association with 
the verb “strew”. “Huckleberry” is a 
corruption of “hurtleberry”’ or ** whortle- 
berry". There is a minor point of error 


in accenting “gladiolus” upon the fourth 
syllable from the end of the word. In 
regard to the much-debated pronuncia- 
tion of this word is mentioned the absurd- 
ity of being a stickler for traditional rules 
when popular convenience chooses to 
violate them. Pedantry often stands in 
the way of more important matters. 
F. M. 


AGATELLE ET SES Jarprns. Par J. C. 
N. Forestier. Librairie Agricole de la 
* Maison Rustique". Paris. 

For gardeners traveling in France, 
for rose lovers everywhere, the rose gar- 
dens of the Bagatelle in the Bois de 
Boulogne hold an immense amount of 
interest. Once a year an outdoor rose 
show, international in its scope, is held 
there, and the awards represent perhaps 
the most coveted prizes a rose grower can 
win. This being the case one may find in 
those gardens one of the most complete 
collections of roses in the world Archi- 
tecturally, the buildings of the Bagatelle 
represent the return to simplicity which 
marked the reign of Louis XVI. After 
the effulgence and the eye-stretching 
vistas of Versailles the intimacy and the 
lack of ostentation here come as a dis- 
tinct relief. Historically, too, the place 
is full of interest. In his monograph, M. 
Forestier, who has charge of the gardens, 
describes very entertainingly its various 
fascinating aspects. 


FACTS about CARPETS and RUGS 


(Continued from page 68) 


The reasons for this are generally 
simple. It costs a great deal to import 
carpets and rugs, and the handicap is so 
great that it is really almost impossible 
for foreign manufacturers to compete 
with the American. Imports of foreign 
carpets to this country are only about 
314% of the total amount of carpets used. 

Should you decide to purchase a narrow 
width or seamless carpet to be made u 
into a rug or to cover a room entirely, it 
is very important to consider the value of 
the various grades of carpet. When I 
mention “value”, it is from the stand- 
point of general appearance, quality of 
yarn, texture and durability. 

For your information, I reproduce here 
ictures of a few of the different weaves. 
he medium grade Axminster is made 27” 

or 36" wide, plain or with a design, and is 
sold for approximately $4.75 to $5.25 per 
yard. This is a wonderful value from the 
standpoint of durability. 

Then there is a high pile Axminster 
which can be bought plain or figured, but 
is usually sold in plain solid colors in the 
narrow width, as well as seamless, and 
sells on the basis of $8.75 to $9.50 a square 
yard. This will, without question, out- 
wear a great many so-called good seamless 
Chenilles which sell from $11.50 to $12.50 
a square yard, because the yarn is.a very 
fine grade, is woven closely and has a 
ies pile. 

A third illustration represents without 
doubt the best value to be obtained in any 
grade of ca It comes 27", 36" or 

4' 6" wide, Pons wants a plain or mo- 
RE carpet. This grade retails for about 
$3.50 to $3.75 per yard, 27” wide. It has 
a smooth surface, 1s fairly closely woven, 
and is very durable. 

Then there are medium and high pile 
wool Wilton carpets, excellent values 
each, ranging approximately from $4.50 
per yard to $7.50. In handling these two 
grades of Wilton in the stores you will 
notice that there is quite a difference in 
the heights of the pile. These carpets are 
also made plain or figured, and can be 
furnished 27" or 36" wide. 

Another type is a fine grade of worsted 
Wilton which is very pes and will 
give excellent service. This can be bought 
for approximately $5.00 to $5.50 per 
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yard, 27” wide. The yarn used in this 
carpet is a very fine worsted fairly closely 
woven. 

Still a fourth type of Wilton ca 
be bought 27” or 36” wide, plain or 
figured, at about $6 to $6.50 per yard 
based on the 27” width. The pile of this 
carpet is not very high, but it is very 
closely woven and is made of a fine 
worsted yarn. This grade has a smooth 
and silky appearance and is another fine 
example of domestic carpet weaving. 

All of the grades mentioned above have 
been on the market.for a number of years 
and are standard qualities. 

Now, to have a good idea of how to 
select a good carpet, the first and most 
important point is the quality of the yarn. 
This should have a certain firmness and 
resistance to it, regardless of whether it 
is wool or worsted. The closeness of the 
weave and height of pile should be the 
next consideration. The latter item, 
however, should not guide you in every 
instance, inasmuch as in a great many 
cases, particularly in the Axminster 
grades, while you get a fairly high pile, 
the weave is not so close, and still this 
grade is known to be one of the most 
durable fabrics manufactured. 

In buying the Wilton grades, the close- 
ness of the pile should be carefully con- 
sidered as, in this particular carpet, 
the closer the weave the better the 
quality. 

Another important point in the selec- 
tion of carpets is the consideration you 
must give to the nap or surface. 
This is really more important than 
the back. I mention this because in 
a great number of carpets, and particu- 
larly in the cheaper grade of Chenilles, the 
back is unusually heavy and the ordinary 
layman who is not experienced in carpets, 
when he feels the carpet, is under the im- 

ression that he is getting a good heavy 
abric. However, if he were to examine it 
closely, he would find that it is practically 
all back and very little surface. 


t can 


EDITORIAL Note. In his next article 
Mr. de Quintal will give some very useful 
information regarding Chenille, Hand- 
Tufted and Savonnerie carpets, which 
are at present very popular. 
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December, 1923 


A Christmas present 
Ww fur the family 
! RN 


The Utility and 
Economy óf Glass 


More and larger windows lend charm 
end insure better sanitation, a glass 
enclosed porch makes a cozy sun parlor. 
A greenhouse extension costs compar- 
atively little. 

A French window is beautiful and 
convenient, a built-in, glass-doored 
bookcase adds much to a room and a 
glass panelled door makes dark rooms 
more cheery. 

Enclose the summer house or convert 
a window into a delightful aviary. 
Look about you, think in terms of 
window glass, perfect the home at 
little expense. 


Our methods represent the greatest 
forward stride in window glass man- 
ufacture. More lustrous, stronger, 
clearer and graded to the highest 
standards, the glass of this company is 
best and merits your careful identifi- 
cation by means of our elliptical trade 
mark found on every box. 


Real heating comfort the rest of the winter 


A Minneapolis Heat Regulator for your home is a Christ- 
mas present that the family will appreciate every day this 
winter. A warm house in the morning, when you arise, 
comfortable breakfast room, even temperatures at the 
levels you set for day and night, will be the reminders of 
your gift. You'll fix your furnace only morning and night. 
The “Minneapolis” will do the rest. 

It automatically regulates dampers, drafts or valves, speeding 
orchecking the fire to maintainthetemperature you designate. 
Prevents over heating and under heating. Thus saves 45 to fi 
on fuel. For any type heating plant, burning any fuel, old 
or new homes. Your heating man sells the “Minneapolis”. 


Write today for booklet,“The Convenience of Comfort". 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 
2970 Fourth Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Service Branches in principal cities 


Te MINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant" 


G MERICAN WINDOW usq) 


S s 
GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CQ 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CMER | 


Send for This Booklet 


TET d 
Tells How to Stop TN E 


ES 
Draughts—Save Coal &8 LLLE 


mium | — 
Tells how Monarch Metal Weather A | 
Strips form a constant contact around ES 7 
windows, doors and transoms, re- C= 
gardless of any swelling, shrinking 
or warping of the wood. Tells why 
cold air can’t get in nor heat get out, 


A Practical Gift 
Appreciated 
The Year Round 


why neither dust nor dirt can get past 
to soil your furniture and drapes, 
and how Monarch Metal Weather 
Strips end the annoyance of rattling 
doors and windows. This booklet is 
called “Comfort” and will be sent 
free on request. Write for it. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4920 Penrose St., St. Louis, Missouri 


Also Manufacturers of Monarch Casement Hardware 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Standard Control of Air 


Infiltration 
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Makes Happy Homes 


Depew, N.Y., 9-26-23 


“If whatever tends to convenience 
and happiness is a good investment, 
the Walker has certainly proved a 
good investment in our home. It has 
not only saved much time and labor 
but—what we consider even more 
important—it makes better dish- 
washing and cleaner dishes.”’ 


Mrs. Frank J. Stock 


Give us your preferred dealer's name. Arrange- 
ments can be made for demonstration at any 
agreeable terms of payment desired, with your 
Electrical, Hardware, or Department Store. If 
not, you can order your machine direct from the 
factory with our guarantee and easy terms. 


Many a heart can be made happy 
this Christmas with > Walker Dish- 
washer & Dryer. it aves hours of 
drudgery at dish v-<hing. Better still, 
it leaves the cisnes ze with a 
better luster. 


WALKER 


DISHWASHER 
& Dryer 


Aa new Walker is the result of more 
than ten years spent perfecting a prac- 
tical dishwasher for homes. 

Write Today for Interesting Booklet 
and full particulars about how to buy. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 167 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


p 


Dealer’s Name 


Please Use This Coupo. 
WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 167 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me full information concerning the 
TARER DISHWASHER & DRYER. [O Portable, O Permanently Installed. 
€ À ————M———————————— 
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CARS 


E AS original oil painting, a 


SEAR carving,abronze,asigned 
eX AS Sctching, Wedgwood or 
Worcester china and FLEUR-DE- 
Lis Irs HAND Woven LINEN 
are gifts as rarely received as they 
are universally desired—gifts you 
are tempted to keep. 

And of them all, Frzur-pe-Lis 
Inursu HAND Woven Linen DA- 
MASK, traditionally one of the 
finest of art treasures, is uniquely 
also a thing of practical useful- 
ness. Like all masterpieces it bears 
the marks of its. makers. The 
Freur-pe-Lis emblem and the 
legend: Irs Hann Woven L- 
EN DAMASK are woven into the 
margin of each tablecloth and 
napkin, the simplest way the 
handloom weavers of Ireland 
could attest to the genuineness 
of the damask its beauty of de- 
sign, perfection of weave and 
enduring qualities. 

Sold at the better stores in the 
larger cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


IRELAND BROS 
MAKERS OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS Linens 
_ (02 FRANKLIN ST. new YORK 

or Beupest 


ton Lunygan 


A Book of Designs, containing full information 
regarding sizes, if not obtainable in your locality, 
may be had upon request. 

For fine use also are Fleur-de-Lis Linen Towels, 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


— 


7 
zm 
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TST Say & weal. 
ISA AVAE 
Designed for Ireland Bros. by Julien Elfenbein, “Gospels of Durrow,” Trinity College, Dublin 


Google 
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House & Garden 


. One of the interesting interiors shown at the Arts in 
Trades Exhibition was this modern Viennese 
interior désigned and. executed by Joseph Urban 


HE second annual exhibition of the 
| d Arts in Trades Club, held on the roof 

of the Waldorf Astoria hotel during the 
month of October, proved unusually 
interesting. This is an organization 
formed for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether for mutual advancement and study 
men interested in the arts and art trades 
connected with the decorations and fur- 
nishings of a house. It aims to harmonize 
commercial activity with the growing art 
tendencies of the present time and to en- 
courage a feeling and taste for art as it 
affects the every day needs of the home. 

Leading decorators and designers con- 
tributed their taste and skill to making 


THE ARTS IN TRADES EXHIBITION 


DOROTHY MEAD 


the exhibition a success. Rooms were set 
up and furnished down to the last detail. 
There were excellent examples of such 
different types of decoration as a Spanish 
reception room, Chippendale drawing 
room, early American bedroom, Louis 
XVI dining room, Russian breakíast 
room and a modern Viennese interior. 

One of the most interesting. rooms 
shown was a late Chippendale drawing 
room decorated by W. g J. Sloane. This 
was entirely furnished with reproductions 
of English furniture of the 18th Century. 
A striking feature was the chintz, an 
unusual hand block print with an amusing 

(Continued on page 136) 
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The feature of this Chippendale drawing room designed by W. & J. Sloane 

is the chints, an unusual hand block print with a design showing many 

interesting personages of the day—Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Mrs. Siddons, 
David Carrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, etc. 


IIVEF 
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December, 1923 


Residence of J. Marton Brown, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Kelsey Health Heat for Small or Large Houses 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator is equally well adapted to the heating 
of small or large houses. For the house of moderate size, a single small 
generator is sufficient, while for the large country residence a battery 
of two or three generators may be used, operating under either the 
gravity or fan system. 


In either case, the economy of the Kelsey is remarkable, due to the 
fact that its unique zig-zag tubes are exposed from top to bottom on 
all sides to the products of combustion, extracting the maximum 
amount of heat from the coal. The fresh, warm, humidified air is 
delivered in large volumes at high velocity to every room in the house, 
insuring proper circulation and ventilation. 


The “Kelsey Achievements Booklet" will tell you all 
about it. We shall be glad to send it to youon request. 


HE. KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boston: 
405-K P. O. 
Sq. Bldg. 


Aprotection 
that pays for itself 


many times 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 


will save your 
walls,draperies etc. 


| SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


GLASS,MARBLE or METAL TOPS 
SopEMANN HEAT & Power Co. 


2304 Morean ST. 
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OAK FLOORS 

seem friendly, com- 
an innate The 
[29 l grain and 


figure cannot be re- 
produced. 


Modernize your home 
—with OAK FLOORS 


Enduring, beautiful, sanitary, economical 


clean and bright, elim- 
inating ‘floor drudgery’; 
think of the increase 
in value, and the im- 
proved livableness of 
your homel And the 
cost is surprisingly low, 
not more than to re-car- 


EVERY home can 
have oak floors. For 
those who haveold-fash- 
ioned, unsanitary car- 
peted floors, oak flooring 
is made in a special 
thickness, called 4s inch 
to lay over the old worn 
soft wood floors. Your 
new oak floor will be as 
sound, and as beauti- 
ful, as if oak had been 
laid originally. 

Think of theease with 
whichoakfloorsare kept 


OAK FLooniNG BUREAU, 1047 Ashland Blk, Chicago 


pet, and less than many 
articles of furniture. 


Ask your carpenter or 
lumber dealerabout oak 
flooring and write for 
our illustrated booklet, 
with color plates of the 
new modern finishes. 


Put your flooring 
problems uptous. 
Our experts will 
gladly serve you. 


Nature's GIFT OF 
EvERLASTING BEAUTY 


Either suites or single pieces of 
Ypsilanti Furniture are ideal 
Christmas gifts. 


The pleasing individuality of 
this furniture makes it possible 
to fit every home. 


More than 3,000 furniture mer- 
chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. 
We will be glad to give you 
the name of the merchant in 
your vicinity. 


Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co. 


Ionia, Mich. 


——— 
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(Marcus T. Reynolds, Architect) 


Keeping Upkeep Down 


The Delaware and Hudson Railroad is rich 
enough to be economical. It is curious, but true, 
that people who can afford it least often waste the 
most when they build. 


Notice how many public buildings, large or 
small, railroad stations and churches, built to 
endure, are roofed with slate. 


When you pay for a roof the chief thing you buy 
is protection. Slate roofs give perfect and per- 
manent protection. To put a short-lived roof on a 
“permanent” building is one way to lose money. 


Few home-owners build more than once. When 
they first build they seldom realize how important 
it is to hold upkeep costs down. Slate in the long 
run gives you the cheapest roof you can put on a 
house. Even its first cost is no greater than for 
any other material that can be compared with it 
for architectural beauty. It is fireproof, of course, 
and can be obtained in any color. 


May we send you a booklet showing the 
varied indoor and outdoor uses of slate? 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 


757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


House & Garden 
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The walls of this charming Louis X VI dining room are covered in original 
wood panels painted delicate gray and green. Over the mantel and doors 
are stucco bas-reliefs in grisaille effect. P. W. French & Co. decorators 


THE ARTS IN 


TRADES 


` 


EXHIBITION 


(Continued from page 134) 


and colorful design showing many notable 

rsonages of the day. In one corner is a 
Rtereny group—Dr. Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Smollett and the inevitable 
Boswell. Angelica Kaufmann with Gains- 
borough and Sir Joshua Reynolds is seen 
contemplating a little statue of love, while 
in another corner is Mrs. Siddons playing 
some prank on David Garrick. These 
and many other figures make up a de- 
lightful pattern. 

The delicacy of Louis XVI decoration 
was admirably illustrated in the charming 
little dining room executed by P. W. 
French and Co. Here the walls were 
covered with the original wood panels, 
painted gray and decorated with carvings 
and festoons in soft greens. Above the 
simple fire place a bas-relief in stucco of 
playing cupids in grisaille effect. A pair 
of similar stucco panels were used over 


the doors. The two opposite walls were 
occupied by a pair of 18th Century 
painted panels—landscapes with birds, 
flowers and animals on a soft tan ground. 

The furniture is equally distinguished. 
Especially noteworthy as an example of 
the art of the cabinet maker of the Louis 
XVI era was the small carved and 
painted rectangular console table with a 
pierced apron and marble top. The 
round table, carved and decorated chairs 
and'tulip wood commode were quite in 
keeping with the beauty of the back- 
ground. 

Another interior that attracted con- 
siderable attention was the Spanish living 
room designed by William Laurel Harris. 
Here the reproductions of Spanish furni- 
ture and wrought-iron work, and the 
modern tapestries and silks were unusu- 
ally beautiful, 


An unusual and colorful effect was achieved in this small space furnished 
to represent a study on a ship. Furniture, accessories and painted back- 


ground are both decorative and appropriate. 


Chamberlain Dodds, 


decorator 


December, 1923 
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Beautiful TILES 
For the shower—whose growing popularity is one of the 


marked features of modern home building—there is one 
proper material, and that is Tile. 


E 


Tiles in the shower and Tiles on the floor and walls of the 
bathroom itself give unlimited opportunity for the expression 
of ideas in color, pattern and design. 


The practical service of Tiles is also a great advantage. Tiles 
are permanent, require no upkeep, repair or refinishing, and 
are always inherently clean. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


315 7t e., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Digitized by Coc gle 


Adiningroom | 


suiteof the 
Georgian 


period in | 
American | 


Walnut 
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Add New Rooms to Your Home—with Walaut 


Cut out this 
memori 
for future ref- 


erence. 


When you put walnut fur- 
niture in your home, you 
really add new rooms, for the 
old ones become more beau- 
tiful and livable; familiar 
surroundings take on a new 
interest fromthesheer beauty 
of the walnut. 


The dining room, for instance, 
is dignified by this furniture. 
Atthe morning meal it glows 
cheerfully, companionably in 
the sunlight. In 
the evening its lu- 
cent surface throws 
back the light of 


the candles with deep mys- 
terious fire. 
Walnut, for all its beauty, is 
practical too;it gives a sturdy 
service to every-day use, re- 
quiring little care for all its 
loveliness. Today, as in ages 
ione, walnut is the wood 
eirlooms are made of. 
Write for “Real American 
Walnut Furniture," a prac- 
tical guide for furniture buy- 
ers. The easy way to distin- 
guish genuine wal- 


AMERICAN nut from a substi- 


'ABNUT ise is clearly ex 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 811 


616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


HOW TO IDENTIFY IT 
Three things to remember in buying walnut furniture 
1—Ask if it is real walnut — ff all ex- 
posed surfaces are real walnut. 


2-Walnut has 


characteristic pores 
hich the fi 
which appear on prep 


pen lines, dots or dashes, 


3M: 
ings are o 


ble. Substitute woods do not show 
these „dots or dashes distinctly. 
that legs, rails and mould- 
the same wood as tops, 
fronts and sides—real walnut. 


Be qualified to 
judge genuine 
walnut for 
yourself. 


A Gift 
Every Home 
Lover Will 
Cherish 


Interior 
Decoration 
in All Its 
Phases 


In 


profes 


One Big, Volume 


PRICE $85 


283 ILLUSTRATIONS, 7 PLATES 
IN COLOR, 451 PAGES, OCTAVO 


There are twelve chapters on color, walls, floors, windows, furniture and arrangement. 
textiles, lighting, mantels, pictures, decoration accessories, etc. 
systematic and logical order. No space or time is lost in giving expert advice on every phase 
of the subject and in a way that makes it equally valuable to the amateur for study or to the 
mal for reference. It is divided into three section: 


of decoration in England, Italy, Spain and France; 2. 
its details: 3. The assembling of various styles in a right manner. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


De 


t. HG 12 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please send me an illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar volumes. 


By Eberlein, 
McClure and 
Holloway 


The book is arranged in 


s: I. A résumé of the development 
The why and how of furnishing in all 


UNIVER 


VEI 


Original from 


SITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Floor beauty 
that lasts 


Oo” ENGLISH WAX brings 
out the rich beauty hidden in 
the grain of the wood—whether it 
be hard wood or soft wood—and 
gives your floors a hard, lasting 
finish that will not show scratches 
or heel-marks. 

The first cost is about a third that 
of finishing floors in any other way. 
And an occasional ‘‘ touching up” 
of spots most used is the only care 
necessary. 


The easiest way 


You can wax floors by hand with 
a cloth, but the easiest way is to use 
the Old English Waxer- Polisher. 
This device differs entirely from any 
weighted floor brush, because it 
both waxes and polishes the floor. 


Can of wax free 


A can of wax is given free with 
every Waxer-Polisher. If your deal- 
er hasn't it, order direct from us. 
Price $5.00. 


For sale at int, hard 
ie furnish and depsriment dup 


English 
Wax 


WEnglish Wa 


PORE cD tS VARTU Leas 


" = ae 
“AS. BOYLE Co 


Valuable 32-page book FREE 


Filled with information on the finish and care 
floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, and 
Obiles. Send postcard for your free copy, 
.S.BoyleCo.,2106DanaAve.,Cin. nati,O. 
Canadian Factory, Torofito 


O 


MANUFACTURERS 
BY ROYAL WARRANT 


LONDON. ENGLAND 


B—Hand Worked Design on Sheer Linen, $2.50 each. 
Sheer Linen with Tape Border, very special at $6.00 per Doz. 

Men's Handkerchiefs; X—Very Sheer Linen, Hand Rolled Edge, 19 inches. 
$12.50 Doz. T—Fine Irish Linen, 20 inches, Hemstitched, 4 inch hem, $10.50 
Doz. S—Hemstitched Fine Linen, Fancy Tape Border, 18 inches, $9.00 Doz. 
Household Linens, Hand Embroidered Goods, Handkerchiefs, Etc. 


Write for Catalogue A, Fine Household Linens | 


WM. COULSON & SONS 


429 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
BET. 38r. AND 39r. STREETS 


N / BELFAST, IRELAND 
STABLISHED GL P S D 
1759 SSS 
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DISTINCTIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs; A—Sheer Linen, Unusual Lace Edge, $3.00 each. 
[o 


C—Hemstitched Plain 


No.4020 
$6.00 


inches 
STANDISH 


Reproduced from the 
knocker on the old 
Miles Standish 
property, Plymouth, 
Mass. 


For A Christmas Gift 


What could be more appropriate, useful or so unusually 
interesting than a Historic Door Knocker? It is a gift 
that will be treasured and appreciated by all home 
lovers. 

Linked with the bonds of sentiment, old time hos- 
pitality and traditional history, the utility and beauty 
of an Artbrass Knocker will bring back to memory 
happy hours of Xmas-time which will linger through 
the years to come. 

Ask for Artbrass Knockers by name when buying, only 
then can you be sure of obtaining a knocker genuinely 
reproduced from its historical original. 

Send us your order direct. Interesting Door Knocker 
booklet illustrating fifty-four famous historic designs 
ranging from $1.80 to $29.09 in price sent free on re- 
quest. 


ART BRASS COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. HG-12 
299 East 134th Street New York 


Also makers of the Famous SAN-O-LA 
Bath Room Accessories 


America’s Le 


This French Stereo-Prism Bin- 
ocular by Lemaire combines eight, 
ten and twelve powers all in one 
instrument. It isthe only change- 
able power binocular made and 
the only glass that can be used 
under every weather or climati- 
condition. Priced at $80. 


ading Binocular House 


LEMAIRE 


CHANGEABLE POWERS 


BINOCULARS 


8 Power-10 Power-12 Power 
ALL IN ONE—AT THE PRICE OF ONE 


THE Lemaire Changeable Powers Binocular, by 
merely turning each eyepiece, is instantly changed 
from one power to another—an eight, a ten and a 
twelve-power binocular. And once focussed it is 
focussed for all three powers. 

Binoculars of single power can only be used when 
the atmospheric or weather conditions are favorable. 
But the Lemaire Changeable can be used no matter 
what the weather conditions may be. 

These three powers are combined in a single instru- 
ment without sacrificing the usual Lemaire superiority 
or adding excess weight or bulk. If purchased sepa- 
rately they would cost $178.25. : 

It is the glass most used by lorers, big game 
hunters, naturalists and all other outdoor folk. Whether 
on land or sea, mountain or valley, country or town, 
it filla the most exacting requirements. . 

Sent prepaid with beautiful sole leather case and 
straps on receipt of check for $80. 


CATALOG FREE—OVER 100 GLASSES 


DUMAURIER CO. Dept. G-12 ELMIRA, N.Y. | 


House & Garden 


Excellent 
Reproductions of 
| Colonial Prism Lamps 


Characteristics 


They are 18 inches tall and the base 
is white marble with brass ball feet. 

They have cut glass shades and 
imported cut prisms. 

Wired with chai; pull socket and 6 
feet silk cord on each lamp. 


Made from heavy brass and beauti- | 
fully finished fa Colonial Brass finish. 
The price is $55.00 the pair f. o. b. 

tlactory. 

Remittance may be made by money 
order, certified cheque or in New 
York funds. Or will be sent C. O. D. 
for a deposit of $5.00. 


Harry B. Kohler 
27 W. Washington St. | 
Maryland | 


Hagerstown 1 
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e oA 
AMERICAN 
STATIONERY 


Ofall Christmas gifts, none is more 
tasteful than this. The i 


per—for informal 


printed type of note 

9 correspondence and household business 
uses. Noted for its sterling ity. Used 
in better homes everywhere. Name and ad- 


dress printed on National Bank Bond in 
rich, dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6x 7; 
conctopesto match. Sold only by mail from 
Peru, Indiana. No branch plants. Special 
facilities insure prompt service. Order a 

Be package now. Remit with order — or, if 
inconvenient at the moment, we will ship 
C. O. D. West of Denver and outside of 
U.S. add 10%. 


y" American Stationery Co. 
10 O Envelopes 


o 1219 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
< 200 Sheets 
M PRINTED WITH ANY 
2 NAME AND ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 
1219 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind, 
Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Station- 
ery to be printed as shown on 
attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, write or print copy plainly.) 


MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 


ACLAPADO DADURA EUH HUN LI LEBUJTLLLTETIHILELTTYLTUY TER ELELTEHIETUHECUTUEETECRER ETE 
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ECONOMICAL 


HOME 


is one that is insured for life against 
excessive repair bills. The only 
homes that are so insured are built 
of tested materials that defy decay. 
Natco Hollow Tile has stood this test 
in countless American homes and 
giant buildings. Every prospective 
home builder should investigate it. 


Write for Home Book 
Our attractive book “Natco Homes,” 
profusely illustrated with pictures 
and floor plans of permanent, econ- 
omical and comfortable homes, is 
free. Write for your copy. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PROOFING COMPANY 


1219 FVUUON BUILDING PITTSBURGH. PA. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


HEN “bedtime stories” 
and fairy tales are shown 
on the wall—when the whole 
family can enjoy snapshots, 
postcards and the like—you'll 
realize what an entertaining 


Christmas gift is a 


Bausch & Lomb 
HOME BALOPTICON 


Ask your dealer. 
Booklet on request. 


^ Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 


635 St. Paul St., Rochester, New York 


NEWYORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


EPTUNE, God 
of the Seas, 


rejoiced no more in his 
abundance of water than 
does the owner of the 
Kewanee Water Supply 
System. 

With a Kewanee Water 
Supply System the small- 
est farm home, the most 
pretentious country estate 
or public institution in 
isolated locality, can en- 
joy an unfailing abun- 
dance of fresh pure water 
always under strong 
pressure. Our free book- 
let desciptive of over 200 
stylesand sizes of Kewanee 
plants for water supply, 
electric light and sewage 
disposal, will help you in 
the selection of a proper 
equipment for your needs. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO 
401 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 


When you are in Paris 


From the moment when you stand on the dock among your 
trunks awaiting the customs officer and vainly trying to think 
of the French for “baggage,” to the moment when you 
embark once more for New York, you are constantly meet- 
ing unfamiliar situations. 


To-day you may want to visit the little out-of-the-way shops 
where the Frenchwoman finds such wonderful bits of charm 
—but where not even the hybrid English-French of the rue 
de la Paix is spoken. To-morrow, your son’s throat may 
develop alarming red spots and you want a real American 
doctor. The day after that, you may find you can't get 
reservations at the only hotel you know in Biarritz. Some- 
thing is always coming up. 


What do you do? Why, you call up Vogue's Paris Informa- 
tion Bureau, and let them take care of you! 


Vogue's Paris Information Bureau is at numéro deux, 
rue Edouard Sept, telephone Central quinze cinquante- 
trois. There are rest-rooms, telephones, and conven- 
iences for writing, reading, spending an hour between 
engagements, or meeting one's friends. 


Residence of 
Mr. A. F. 


Hockenbeamer 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Truly, This Is An 
Unusual Finish 


for Stucco 


AY STATE Brick and 

Cement Coating is the 
finishing touch for the stucco 
house—the touch of beauty. 
For Bay State Coating 
transforms drab stucco or 
concrete. It gives dull walls 
a finish that is remarkable. 


Bay State creeps into the 
pores of the walls and per- 
manently weather and water 
proofs them. The hardest 
rain cannot beat through, nor 
can dampness seep through 
a coating of Bay State. 


Leading architects and en- 
gineers specify Bay State 
because they realize this 
master finish has no substi- 
tute. The formula is a secret 
closely guarded. 


THE BAY STATER 


Bay State Coating comes 
in a complete range of tints 
and in a pure, rich white. 
Let us send you samples. 
And ask for the new Bay 
State booklet No. 4 It 
shows many actual photo- 
graphs of beautiful Bay 
State coated homes. 


Write for booklet and samplesto-day. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


BOSTON 
New York Philadelphia 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


UEP 
THE BAY STATER 
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This mark on all Rookwood 


Gifts for Christmas 


HE age-old appreciation of 

pottery still persists. Rook- 
wood is a gift that is always 
appropriate, and never more so 
than at the holiday season. 


The great variety of form, color,: 
type and price in which Rook- 
wood is made, makes selection 
easy and interesting. Even the 
smallest pieces, in a single color, 
satisfy one's sense of what is 
beautiful, just as do, in their 
way, the larger more elaborate 
hand painted vases and lamps. 


For the convenience of those who 
value the opportunity to pur- 
chase Rookwood as Christmas 
gifts, we have agents in most 
cities, but orders sent direct to 
us will be filled carefully. 


We describe and price below the 
various articles shown in this 
advertisement. Make your selec- 
tion and send us a check or money 
order for the amount given. We 
will supply either the exact piece 
you select or one substantially 
similar. 


Folders illustrating a large num- 
ber of other articles will be mailed 
on request. 


1— Vase 714 inches high, mat glaze, pink, blue, 
buff, and other colors, $5.00 each. 


2 — Elephant book ends, two sizes 434 inches 
high, $10.00; 514 inches high, $15.00 per 
peur. Blue, green, ivory, and many other 
colors. 


3 — Bowl, 614 or 10 inch diameter $8 and $15. 
Outside and lining different colors; green 
and yellow, ivory and blue, black and red. 


4 — Bowl, mat glaze outside, high glaze inside; 
10 inch diameter, $15.00; 13 inch diameter, 
$20.00; ivory-lined turquoise, black-jade, 
and other color combinations. Flower holder 
separate, $15.00. 


5— Two candlesticks, each 7!4 inches high 
mat glaze, rose, blue, yellow, and other 
colors, $5.00 for either shape. 


6 — Vase, mat glaze, 914 inches high, green, 
iet rose and yellow, and other colors, 
8.00. 


7— Vase, height 7 inches; bowl, diameter 6 - 


inches, mat glaze, pink, blue, yellow, vari- 
ous colors, $3.50 either piece. 


THE 
ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Google 


House & Garden 


2167. Mah Jong folding table with trough for counters and four 

detachable racks, $25.50. 2168. Beautiful Mah Jong set in red 

lacquer box, $35. 2169. Wrought iron lamp painted red with 
parchment shade in Chinese red with decorations, $38.50 


LAST MINUTE 
TH OU GH Is 


Directions for purchasing will be found on page 76 


2170. The box above made of pink, blue, green, 2171. This man’s wrist 
PUR gray or tan leather contains four packs watch has a radium. dial 
of cards and is priced at $8.25 and is equipped with a 
shock absorbing device. 
Silver, $56.50. 2172. 

White gold, $110.50 


EDIT 


URL TRU T8 DAET VAT ENT THABUPERA TREO! 


2173. A convenient breakfast tray in mahogany, walnut or ivory finish 
has a glass top with chintz underneath. $12.00. 2174. Charming break- 
fast set of Chelsea China, $25.50 
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he family and friends will 


Additional pearls for the Add-a pearl necklace 


Add-ahearl 


a 


ü 


Girl happy | 


with an 


acc ae 


xk ams 


REG U $. PAT OFF. 


NECKLACE 


ae 


a 


keep it growing 


are sold only on this card 


BRIDGE SCORE PADS 


Each Pad has 100 Sheets, 9x7 


inches, with your name printed 


aid c T o E Z it REGIS- 
dividually printed in rich dark Blue ink on White Bond paper. A gift that will delight TERSA ACCURATE- 
on each sheet. anyone;-guaranteed to please you. Order today from this advertisement. LY EACH AND EV- 


Our 


creating pleasing designs, 


INDIVIDUAL 


60 Cents Each 


OR 


send ONE DOLLAR 


and we will mail the 


TRUE STYLE is a composite of 
quietude and good taste—ever 
present, but never presumptuous, 
conspicuous for its serenity, un- 
obtrusive for its dignity. 


Boot Shop 


575-577 MADISON Ave. aT 57% SR 
New YORK 


For CHRISTMAS Give 
PRISCILLA STATIONERY 


You can simplify your Christmas 
shopping and yet remember each 
frend in a really distinctive, but inex- 
pensive, way. Your mother, daughter, 
sister or friend will be delighted to receive 
a box of the dainty and correct 


PRISCILLA PERSONAL 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


200 Single Sheets, 6 x 7 in. 
(Printed with name and address) 


100 Envelopes to match 
(Same printing on the flap) 


Send us a list of the names and addresses printed or written very plainly. Enclose $1 
for each box (west of Denver $1.10). Within a few days we will mail them to you post- 
paid, or direct to your friends enclosing your card if furnished. Each set will be in- 


HERMAN GOLDBERGER 


110-A High St., BOSTON, MASS. 


In business since 1899 


Bridge Pad and 4 
Favor Tallies, assorted, 
in Doll Figure or Flower 
Bud designs similar to 
the one shown here. 


TAS ights for ages and 
Additional Favor Tallies N t ll Min 4 ar 
ights. Keep a dail 
may be had for $1.50 a ura y weight chart. Yu 
PER DOZEN. Vous friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
Three Slices recognized standard weight reducing ration. Sold in the better stores, 


experience in 
and exe- | 


twenty years’ 


Easily 


REDUC 


Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and 
delicious food—scientificaily prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
the Basy Bread course, Legions have reported remarkable 


of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight 


Here's the perfect gift for your 
family—or your friend,—an 
ACCURATE Scale with which 
to watch the daily progress 
toward the normal of health and 
grace. 


“Tt Detects” 


DETECT the changes in weight 
that indicate betterment. 


DETECT the losses that may 
mean unsuspected overwork or 
failing health. 


DETECT the gains or losses 
secured through exercise and 
dieting. 


FTECTO 


DETE: 


in your bath room will 

[3C frequent. ACCU- 
! RATE weight reading 
—as often as you care 
| to step onto the plat- 
form, 


DETECTO iscompact, 
—less than 12 inches 
wide, high and long. 
Finished in hard white 
enamel. The CLEAR- 
| LY MARKED DIAL 
is easily read without 


ERY POUND up tv 
300 POUNDS. 


ABSOLUTE GUAR- 
ANTEE attached to 
cach DETECTO, guar- 
anteeing accuracy fora 
| lifetime. 


Booklet H on request 
containing description 4 
and tables of correct 


or order direct from us. 


$15 Delivered 
East of the Mississippi River 


cuting beautiful work in Social Sta- in a natural way. 


tionery is at your command by mail. 


reductions in weight with gains in strength and health. 
You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 


We solicit your inquiries on Wed- | s' Essential Foods Co., Which ives retable information on obesity and how to reduce. 

ding Invitations and Announcements, Mt N.J day. Sent in sealed, 

Invitations to Receptions, Calling Gentlemen: plain cover, postage pre- The Jacobs Brothers Co., Inc., 
When I started to take the paid. 


13a Huds. Street, New York City. 
Enclosed find $15 (Fifteen Dollars .— 
check or money order—for which send mi 
one DETECTO Bath Room Scale. It i 
understood that I may return it after 1: 
days trial, if I so desire, express charge 
prepaid, for full refund. 


Cards, Social Stationery, Monogram- 


Basy Bread, I weighed. two 
hundred seventy-five pounds, 
and now I weigh two hundred 
thirty-two pounds. am 
well pleased with the results, 
but desire to lose more, 80 
please continue sending the 
Bread, 
Mo. 


med Correspondence Papers, Menus, 
Tally Cards, Place Cards and 
Novelties. 


Send for our Catalog 
LAMBERT-DEACON-HULL 
PRINTING COMPANY 
2102 Locust St. Saint Louis 


L. McC., 


BASY BREAD 


REGISTERED — TRADE MARK — 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 


35 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 


Name sooececcccccscccccscocescccess: 


Address. ese eese hero rrr ort 


pure York, N.Y. tide set ( 


e 
qp The useful gift 
is always welcome 


IHRISTMAS is the time when useless little pretty 
C things are given till it hurts — the recipient. 


How welcome among a collection of gifts are 
the few that have a real purpose in life! How 
lucky is the person who receives gifts — large or 
small — from Lewis & Conger's, gifts that will serve 
faithfully from one year's end to another! 

This year decide on useful gifts. And when you 

- are selecting them, come to the corner of 45th Street 
and Sixth Avenue, where usefulness, beauty and 
honest price find a happy combination. 


Just spin the knob and your number will 
appear. The ruled spaces on this tele- 
phone index will accommodate the names 
and numbers of more than 350 friends, 
foes and acquaintances. 
$2.50; silver finish, $3.50; gold finish, $5. 


For the fortunate possessors of fireplaces 
there is no better gift than attractive fire- 
place fittings, and here are two specific 
suggestions. A Cape Cod firelighter 
wih a lage oy cons only Sah oe 
graceful, hand-painted bellows at $12. 


That smokers may smoke while abstainers ab- 
stain, this amazing smoke consumer rids the 
air of any room of the narcotic haze so un- 
pleasant to non-smokers. It stands 4% inches 
high and costs $5, in either dull brass or cop- 
per finish. 


Not because the average child needs in- 
ducement to eat, but because all chil- 
dren love picture dishes, this porridge 
set of Humpty Dumpty, Old King 
Cole, Mother Goose, or Old Woman 
in Shoe pattern will be the perfect gift 
for children. $4.50 for a set. 


The luxury of having breakfast in bed 
is made practical and convenient 
by this attractive tray. It comes in 
solid mahogany or white enamel, 
is 24"long, 1414 * wide, and 7”high, | 
and costs $9. A 

d | 
S| 
at cui | 


45th Sc & 
TS 6th Ave. I 
New York, N.Y. I 
Please send me thearticles | 


45th Street and Cau rec 
ixth PCM MEET finish. ( ) Cape 
S Ave. Pd A oe ( )Belows.( —) Por- | 


) Bed tray. ( 


cestions folder. 
W^ Nee Saas Nae Nae en pe en Ae ] 


A corner chair of Amer- 
ican maple, with rush 
seat, and Spanish foot. 
Dating prior to 1730 


A comb-back “round- 
about” chair of Ameri- 
can maple, with Queen 
Anne leg and duck foot 


FURNITURE for 


RNER furniture 

appears to have had 
no great antiquity. 
Greek vase-paintings, 
for instance, which de- 
pict Greek furniture in a 
multitude of forms, do 
not suggest a single 
piece designed for a cor- 
ner, nor do the early 
Italian painters of cen- 
turies later disclose, in 
their pictures of interi- 
ors, corner stools, chairs, 
tables or shelves. This is 
not to suggest that cor- 
ner furniture was un- 
known to the Europe of 
the Renaissance, but if 


A corner washstand in 
American Sheraton style, made 
of maple, with mahogany and 


GARDNER TEALL 


the The 


bird’s-eye maple veneer 


House & Garden 


A “roundabout” chair 
of American cherry, 
with Queen Anne back 
splats and cabriole leg 


CORNERS 


it was, little if any at- 
tention was given to it 
by artists and it could 
not have held such a 
place in popular af- 
fection as did the corner 
urniture pieces of 

lish and French ‘iron 
furniture periods. 

Up to the period of 
Louis XV, the corner 
does not seem to have 
invited more than an oc- 
casional mediaeval fire- 
place, or an article of fur- 
niture placed across it or 
squarely against one or 
both its walls, with no 
(Continued on page 146) 


characteristic American 
corner cupboard of painted pine, 
with carved shell, found in many 
of the oldest houses 
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Style F 

Recessed Cabinet 
veled Mirror Door 

Made in Five Sizes 


The Perfect Bathroom 
Has a White Steel Cabinet 


ATHROOM beauty and char- 


acter is bestow: largely by 

the glistening whiteness 
and cleanliness of the fittings. A 
steel medicine cabinet finished in 
snow-white enamel, enduringly 
baked on, with removable shelves 
of polished plate glass or white 
steel, is easy to keep clean and is 
thoroughly sanitary. The sturdy 
steel construction prevents its 
ever warping or swelling. The 
door will always o and close 
easily and  noiselessly. HESS 
cabinets retain their beauty and 
attractiveness everlastingly. Made 
in a variety of pleasing styles and 
convenient sizes. 


Ask your local dealer or contractor; 
or write for sllustreted catalogue. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 
1223 Tacoma Building, Chicago 
Snow- White Steel 


SS 


NETS 
and MIRRORS 


| LEADER-TRAHERN TANKS, PUMPS AND Power | 


Your country home 
deserves this water 


service 


Like a well trained unobtrusive servant, 
the Leader Water System does its work, 
It is designed to give care free service 
—not to require attention. Back of each 
unit is 20 years’ experience in solving 
water problems for the small cottage as 
well as the largest country estate. 


The service of Leader engineers in 
planning the water system for your 
country home is yours without obliga- 
tion. In many of the finest country 
homes in America, Leader systems tes- 
tify as to the quality of this service. 
Avoid the possibility of disappointment 
by investigating. 

Leader Tanks and equipment for 
water, air and oil. 


LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, Ill. 
New York: 21E.40St., Chicago: 327 S.La Salle St 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me information on 
water systems for country homes and estates. 


Name 


and 
Lockford 


Addres: 


Archts. Frost & Raymond designed this 
Colonial Home for House Beautiful 
Magazine using*'CREO-DIPT" Stained 
Shingles on side walls 

and roof. 


HE beautiful texture of “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles is 

brought out by our process of staining selected straight-grain 
cedar shingles with finest earth pigments ground in linseed oil and 
carried into the fibres of the wood with creosote. Color effect in 
over thirty shades of reds, grays, browns and greens. 


For both roofs and side walls “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
afford wondrous economy—save painting and repair bills. 
If you would have a house, large or small, that is architecturally 


correct, for suggestions send $1.00 for fifty large photographs of houses 
of all sizes by noted architects. 


CREODIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


General Offices: 1012 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: No. Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn. and Kansas City, Mo. 
Sales Offices: Principal Cities 
Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


‘CREO-D 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Stained Shing 


Portfolio 
of Homes 


HOUSE & GARDEN'S 
BOOK OF GARDENS 


Contains 400 illustrations of special flower types, plans and sugges- 
tions for landscape work, a complete gardener's calendar of the year's 
activities, planting and spraying tables, and a portfolio of beautiful 
gardens in various sections of the United States. 127 pages. 


$5 Post paid 
from House & Garden, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


THE WINTER CLOTHES YARD 


There is no need of having 


wet, dirty clotheslines the 
coming winter months. The 
Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 
may be easily folded up and 
removed from the yard, and 
the inconvenience of having to 
clear the line of ice or dirt 
before hanging the clothes is 
eliminated. The 150 feet of 
line can always be reached 
from one position, so the 
shoveling of paths along the 
lines is unnecessary. Made of 
the best material; strong and 
well finished. Our booklet G 
will give you complete infor- 
mation. 


Hill Clothes Dryer Co., 52 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 
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| On screen, storm-house, kitchen 
and closet doors, Russwin Door 
Checks have proven their worth. 


Instantly adjusted, they can be 
applied to cither right or left 
hand doors wilhoul reversing 
arm or spring. Made in all 
sizes, metals and finishes. 


po products in- 
clude every accessory 
in builders hardware that 
contributes to comfort, lux- 
ury and beauty in every 
style and type of building. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the Russwin special- 
ties: Door Checks which 
operate with quiet preci 
sion—Garage door sets that 
enable you to house your 
car with the minimum of 
effort —Nightlatches which 
give you the maximum of 
safety and no repair or 
replacement worries. 


All these, of course, in ad- 
dition to Russwin locks, 
door pulls, and escutcheons, 
in beautiful period designs 
in all finishes—each stand- 
ing for the Russwin slogan, 
“The Economy of the Best.” 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation 
Successor 


New Britain, Connecticut 


New York San Francisco Chicago London 
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ge 


on Christmas 


Morning 


ORTUNATE indeed is the family 

greeted Christmas morning by the 
mellow chiming of a “Colonial” Clock. 
Think how this gift to the home will be 
appreciated—how it will endear itself 
as the years roll by. A “Colonial” Clock 
is far more than a beautiful timepiece 
of unfailing accuracy. It possesses per- 
sonality; it radiates E and good 
cheer. Nothing is more expressive of 
the permanence of home, for the life 
of a "Colonial" Clock is measured in 
generations rather than years. 


There is a *Colonial" Clock precisely 
suited to your requirements—in style, 
in size, iri price. You may choose from 
a pleasing variety of models in each of 
the good furniture styles. 

A "Colonial" Clock in your home will 


make this a never-to-be-forgotten 
Christmas. T 


Send for thisBook 
of Suggestions 


Itillustrates and de- 
scribes “Colonial” 
Clocks in typical 
home surroundings. 
Free on request. 


COLONIAL 
MFG. CO. 


109 ColonialAvenue 
Zeeland, Michigan 


World's LargestManu- 
facturers of HallClocks 


Colonial Clocks are sold in the becrter 
furniture stores the country over 


COLONIAL 
CLOCKS 


© 
JO 


Ti YourHome 


In the soft glow of 
the Christmas Firelight 


hearts grow tender with a new warmth and a new happiness. 


Into eyery home this “firelight happiness” can come through Magicoal, 
tor it is not necessary to have a cl imney flue as in the case of burning 
wood or coal. 


Without causing dirt, work or smoke, at a turn of a switch the coals 


glow and flicker so realistically that you will have difficulty in dis- 


tinguishing Magicoal from a brightly burning coal fire. 


Magicoal fits any fireplace and there are designs to harmonize with any 
style of mantel. Gives heat if desired. 


Send for descriptive literature and name of nearest dealer. 


Mayer Bros. & Bramley, Inc., 417 W. 28th St., N.Y. 
Sole Distributors for U.S. A.. H. H. Berry World Patents 


~MAGICOAL 


ELECTRIC FIRE 


“Firelight Happiness’’ at the turn of a switch 


This is a careful reproduction 
of the famous old Governor 
Winthrop Desk originally made 
for the Founders of our Country 


Governor Winthrop 
Desk 


AN UNusuaL Girt For CHRISTMAS 


Who is there, among those who really appreciate fine furniture, that does not 
admire the beauty and Colonial dignity of a Governor Winthrop Desk. This 
correct copy of the old original piece is custom built of selected genuine mahog- 
any by skilled cabinet makers. It has a hand rubbed finish, dust proof drawers, 
two secret drawers and solid brass fittings. There is nothing finer made. We 
guarantee it as represented or money will be refunded. Sent on receipt of 
price or C.O.D. with $20 deposit. 

We make many other pieces equally desirable. Send for Booklet G-12 of 
Colonial reproductions. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE COMPANY 


185 Devonshire Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Remember the hospitality of a friendly heart) 


THE CAPE COD 
FIRE LIGHTER 


If you enjoy the comfort of 


a log fire on a cool evening 
you can light it quickly and 
without the trouble of kin- 
dling wood and paper. 

The torch, an absorbent 
material, is kept immersed 
in kerosene in the tankard 
To kindle a fire the torch is 
lighted with a match and 
placed under the togs until 


they are thoroughly kindled 


CAPE CoD SHOP 
Dept. K 
30 West 15th Street 
New York City 


MISSION STYLE ORIGINAL STYLE 
ome $9.00 The above prices include deliv- Polished Brass $5.35 
Wrought Tron AM ery im New York City only. Satin Finish 5.50 | 
Hammered Brass 11.00 To other points add 20c for Antique Finish 5.60 
Hammered Copper 11.00 postage Black and Gold 5.75 | 


House & Garden 


SRarm-o-Dial 


THE ART THERMOMETER 


Bee Hive 
Model 


i 


Postpaid 


UTA 


For the 
Home Beautiful 


An artistic, accurate, easy 
reading thermometer in 
perfect harmony with re- 
fined surroundings. 


Made in rich bronze and 
dark verde antique. 


Beehive model with twig 
wall bracket, easily at- 
tached to wall or wood- 
work. Height, six inches 
to top of twig. 


Other models $4 to $10 


Descriptive Booklet sent 
Free upon request 


K Therm-o-Dial Laboratories | 
131 Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Bulalo 
FIRE SCREENS 


A Lasting Gift 


GIVE “BUFFALO” FIRE SCREENS this 
Christmas and perpetuate your thoughtful- 
ness with years of cheer. 


Like good old furniture of the olden time 
“BUFFALO” FIREPLACE SCREENS. 
FIRE FENDERS and SPARK GUARDS 
have a charm all their own. They are made 
in graceful designs of good taste—designs 
that harmonize with the interior decoration 
of the most perfectly furnished home. 


“BUFFALO” FIRE FENDERS, SPARK 
GUARDS and FIREPLACE SCREENS 
cannot be compared with flimsy, cheap 
ones. They are strong and durable and 
made by the most skillful workmen from 
the best quality of “BUFFALO” fine mesh 
wire cloth. We make them to fit any size 
fireplace opening and in any desired 
ornamentation or finish. 


Write for complete catalogue No. 8-BD 
Mailed upon receipt of 10c postage 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., INC. 
(Formerly Scheeler's Sons) 
475 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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3 Sistimem 
Andiron Set 
aenea N || The Write Gift 


FISKE for Ü 
Brush Foot Scraper Your Holiday Gifts 


Cast iron in copper, 


Bronze or Verdi, An- OU can make your subur- 
tique finish. Is com- ban friends happy with 


E 
pe 


Fon those who like 
to put asubtle touch of 
flattery in their gifts. 


pey 


plete with wo $7 00 gifts from Fiske. For the open VA E 
fireplace, — andirons, or a fire A) Ñ 

jo S 

P a 


X 


VGA 


; set, or a fire screen, what could 
Sauirrel Foot be more acceptable, intimate, 
cost iri hed and friendly. 
in Bronze or For Fiske makes things of this sort in 
a fine, sturdy, craftsmanlike way. 
Just drop down to the Fiske show- 
rooms and see how many useful and 


ornamental things made of iron, 
Fiske Mail Box brass, or bronze will make the gift 
Cast Iron in Verdi unusual. Or drop usa line specify- 
Antique fin- $10 00 ing the sort of articles you are inter- 
Bh ake cd d ested in, and we will send you liter- 
Of cast bronze with stat- ature and prices. 
ua bronse Mail orders carefully packed and 
finish $23. oe promptly shipped. P 


Send for Fiske catalog 112 
Fire Set J. W. Fi ] IRON 
poker, ee ene 1S e WORKS 


NS 


Shutt. e-Cratt 
Portiéres 


The portiéres are hand woven to order 
in any pattern and combination of 
colors. No two sets are ever just 
alike—assuring individuality in each. 


NHN 


SS 


XN 


Old Hampshire 


227771572107 000 40700 1071725 1071 


$50 a pair 
Also hand woven rugs and curtains Bond 
l to order ] “The Stationery 
Full particulars and suggestions sent stand made of ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK of a Gentleman" 


gladly on request 


The Shuttle-Craft Co., Inc. 
Dept. 8 1416 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


wrought iron in an 
appropriate design. 


Per Set $9, 35 


l 
l 
j 
j 
E 
E 
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80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 No. 529. The box illustrated 


above contains one quire— 
24 sheets and envelopes— 
of Royal Club size. A highly 
appropriate gift for a man— 
at a moderate price. Price, 
the box, $1.50. 
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*Homes of 
Distinction" 


VEDVUELUT HEUTE CETL OL OOD 


ELD LLL, TLE OC, 


BEAUTIFUL book of 68 pages, f 

showing Spanish, Italian, Eng- v 

lish, Colonial and Modern style A 
homes in original colors. Floor A GS 
plans, complete descriptions, costs, e N 
etc., are also shown. With each book ordered a garage supple- PA RY 
ment, showing many attractive garages and additional homes, A Xs 
à VR ee à £ : 3 
will be sent FREE. Blue prints and specifications will be VA Old Hampshire Ss 
furnished for any design in either book. 5 Ni 
: i d Vellum N 
Postpaid to any address upon receipt of $1.00. A 2 rS ay NM 
YOUR PERSONALITY f “A Stationery of Distinction X 
r Al ES 
—is reflected in your furniture SCROGGS & EWING, Architects A No. 626. Popular with S 
when you buy the Leavens 610-E Lamar Bldg., Augusta, Georgia E. lagis. on four quires NI 
av. Y lee realcizs e — sheets and envel- Ñ 
€ ou select the SR ate | A opes each of Royal Club, (X! 
droom set you like, | (4 Regent, Duchess Gold Edge X 
sert the aah or decorative A Cards with envelopes, and y 
motif according to your per- V4 Princess Correspondence NX 
sonal preference—to bring Leather Folding (locks (4 Note with envelopes. Price, Ñ 
complete harmony with in- with “DOXA” A A the box, $4.50. N 
tended surroundings. A OldHampshireStationery Ù 
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NANDOOO MOONY 


Beautiful & Useful Gifts 


Especially Adapted to 
THE TRAVELER THE DESK 
THE BOUDOIR THE GIRL AT SCHOOL 
THE SICK ROOM AND ELSEWHERE 


Square, Cushion or Octagon 


In pink, blue, helio, brown, grey, or 
green. Your choice of shade or color 
These exquisite Folding Leather Cases are of genuine 
Ecrase Leather with tooled gold border. The move- 
ments areithe finest 15 jewel, 8 day adjusted, to 5 pos- 
tions, with lever escapement an reguet hair spring 
Full ligne. All movements have radium dial and A usable packet of Speci- 


X” 

4 

N 

> 

3 

=>] 

come in white dial, engraved gilt and colored enamel men Sheets and Envelopes | 
| 

-— 


is offered in numerous other 
boxes, for both men and 
women, at $1.50 to $8.50 
the box. 


Sold whereverfinestation- 
ery is found. If your sta- 
tioner cannot supply you, 
we shall be glad to oblige 
on receipt of remittance. 


The same individuality of 
choice may be exercised in 


Gl A 


purchasing single pieces, either 
Decorated or Colonial. ‘The 
reasonable cost will really 
surprise you—and the finished 
result exceed your fondest 
expectations, 


Write for literature 


in blue, rose, mauve, helio and green. will 5e senton receipt of 10c. 
Any shape or color $ 
Top illustration shows the Octa- 
fon shape, gold tooled Ecrase with white dial. . S 5 


eather C d the 1 1 Hampshire Paper Company 
movement with colored enamel dial With engraved gilt dial $37.50, or Mee colored enamel P P 


and radium numerals, Below: dial $42.50. Square black for Men Fine Stationery Department C 
Sanare case at left and cushion at CIRCULAR OTHERS ON Sea South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
. . 


right. iCenter shows compactness — DM AURIER Co., Dept.G-13 ELMIRA,N.Y. 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Every Roper Gas Range is 


inspected 


by a woman 


before it is certified by the Roper 
quality-mark—the Roper purple line 


THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL WILL HAVE DINNER READY ON HER RETURN 


2 


—— 


© For Two Generations Roper Gas Ranges have 


Tue ROPER VENTILATED OVEN 
in connection with the Roper Oven 
Control insures the perfection of 


care-free cooking, 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LIN [; sem 


LM 


D 


— 
wrigi 


been lightening the tasks of 
housewives. Their remarkable 
conveniences and distinctive 
beauty have done much to 
simplify the servant problem. 
Roper quickly attained and 
then always maintained leader- 
ship. 


Today the Roper Gas Range 
stands as the greatest of all 
contributions to the fine art of 
cooking. Roper Gas Ranges 
may be obtained where the 


. best household appliances are 


sold. The prices range from 
$35 to $300. 'The Roper Reci- 
file of indexed recipes and also 
a chart on scientific, time and 
temperature cooking, will be 
sent on receipt of 35 cents. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION. Rockford, Illinois 
ALSO MAKERS OF THE ROPER ELECTRIC RANGE 
Pacific Coast Branch: 168 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RODER 


GAS RANGES 


(formerly ECLIPSE) 


AND THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 


"Google" 


FURNITURE 


thought ofshaping the piece to its position. 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, mediaeval 
Europeans, and dwellers in the Renais- 
sance regarded interior corners without 
displeasure. Not so with the esthetes of 
the Louis XV period. French architects 
and decorators then set about to abolish 
the sharp right angle of the corner as they 
sought to do away with the sharp angles 
of side walls and ceilings. Moldings, 
coves, and curved walls were resorted to 
to effect this, but that was not enough: 
cupboards having an upper half of 
shelves, consoles, seats, commodes, stands 
and tables were devised to help with the 
avoidance of angular effects at the corners 
of rooms. 

In the matter of cupboards thus de- 
signed for corners, they were still fitted 
across the corners, but instead of the old 
effect of a rectangular projecting front as 
heretofore, their sides were extended by a 
concave surface to meet the wall. This 
was also true with the form of the com- 
mode designed for a corner position, only 
with the commode a ridiculous waste of 
side space was occasioned in the drawer 
plan, since the backs of these commodes 
were, like the backs of the corner cup- 
boards of the Louis XV period, wider than 
the fronts. However, much that was logi- 
cal had, in this period, to be sacrificed to 


A “roundabout” 
chair of American 
maple, with a rush 
seat and with the 
Spanish foot on all 
but the rear leg. It 
would date from the 
early 18th Century 


for 


(Continued from page 142) 


House & Garden 


An example of the 

earliest pioneer furni- 

ture. A corner stool of 

American ash, with 

rush seat, dating from 
1600 to 1650 


CORNERS 


its insistence on the principle of continu- 
ity, and the sense of the wall break occa- 
sioned by the angular corner became intol- 
erable to French taste of the day. 

The rapid multiplication of comer 
pieces with curved fronts, both concave 
and convex, through the transition from 
the Louis XIV to Louis XV styles and 
during the Louis XV period itself was 
really the occasion for the impetus given 
lacquer manufacture in France. Although 
we associate the “Chinese Taste" in 
France with the Louis XV period, Ver- 
sailles and Marley under Louis XIV 
abounded, as M. de Felice points out, 
with innumerable chinoiseries. The spark 
for things oriental in Louis XIV’s reign 
was fanned into the flame of the Louis X V 
enthusiasm. 

Madame de Pompadour was not alone 
in her passion for Chinese lacquer work. 
The flat surfaces of cabinets and cup- 
boards of the preceding reign had per- 
mitted the employment of Chinese lac- 
quered panels imported by the French 
designers for the purpose. With the ad- 
vent of the curved panels, it was found im- 

ractical or impossible to have the curved 
Font panels sent all the way to China for 
decoration and returned, but as the taste 
of the period demanded such decoration, 

(Continued on page 148) 


A triangular drop 
leaf table of Ameri- 
can make, dating 
from 1750. This is 
a type of table which 
has been used for 
modern adaptation 
asanincidental piece 


f 
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Makes Bed-Rooms 
Cool as 
Sleeping Porches 


Discard your half-opening-slide- 
up-and-down windows. Put in 
casement windows that open the 
Jull opening and act as traps to 
catch every little vagrant breeze 
and throw it into your room. 


In winter they can be just as 
snug and tight, just as weather 
proof as other windows. 
Equipped with Win-Dor Opera- 
tors you can open and close 
them or put them at any angle 
without even pushing up the 
screen. 

Send for booklet called: “Things 
You Ought to Know About 
Casement Windows.” 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
220 Pelouze Bldg. 
Chicago 


Some people 


have all 


the luck— 


It’s wonderful how some fel- 
lows seem to be born with blue 
ribbons in their mouths! 


Anybody'd be proud to be seen 
at the other end of their leads. 
They don’t have to pull the baby 
out of the well, or rescue the 
cat’s kittens when the house is 
on fire, 


Your luck begins when you are 
the proud possessor of a real 
dog. We'll help you in your 
quest if you will write to 


The Dog Mart 
House & Garden 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 


Your Home Too Can Have 


| marked improvements over old-style rods. 


Beautiful Curtains 


Bluebird Rods make artistic curtain draping 
easy, for they are new and practical with 


No knobs or unsightly ends; won't tarnish; 
keep curtains clean, neat, sanitary. 


Sag-proof ribs give strength, efficiency, and 
long life. 


Single, double and triple%styles finished in 
Satin Gold and White Enamel. 


Bluebird” 


FLAT-Estending 


CURTAIN RODS 


In Panel—Fig. 1. Simple Bluebird bracket 
quickly attached. ^ Fig. 2. Curved ends 
that hook on easily, yet won’t come off 
accidentally. 


H. L. JUDD CO. Inc., New York 


“Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years” 


i Put on like Plaster 
2]! Wears like Iron 
AW- -waterproof 
fireproof 
nodes 

22. noiseless 

7 adust— 


A composition material easily applied in plastic form over practically any 
kind of floor. Laid about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not crack, peel 
or come loose from foundation. A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non- 


slipping surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, disease germs or 
moisture. 


Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Theatre, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hos- 
pital—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor is desired. Several practical 
colors. Full information and sample FREE of your first and second choice 
of color, 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 178-180 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Excelsior Rustproot 


Ornamental Wire Fences and Gates 


THESE high grade wire products will give ample 
protection as well as improve the appearance of 
any estate, yard or garden. The fabric, made of 
heavy gauge wire, is hot galvanized after construction 
which gives it long-wearing qualities not found in 
any other fence. Made in chain link and ornamental 
(clamp construction) types in heights up to and in- 
cluding eight feet. 


Our new catalog on fence, flower bed guard, trellis, lawn 
border and arches will be sent upon request. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 
Offices and Warchouses 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Los Angeles 


Buffalo Chicag» 


San Francisco 


Worcester 
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ruined 


Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing. 


Ds so easy to get off on the wrong 
foot with people—whether it be in 
an important business contact or simply 
in a casual social meeting. 

It pays in life to be able to make 
people like you, And so often it is 
some seemingly very little thing that 
may hold you back. 

For example, quite unconsciously 
you watch a person's teeth when he 
or she is in conversation with you. 
If they are unclean, improperly kept, 
and if you are a fastidious person, 
you will automatically hold this against 
them. And all the while this same 
analysis is being made of you. 

Only the right dentifrice—consist- 
ently used—will protect you against 
such criticism. Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. The first tube 
you buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement 
even in the first few days. And, more- 
over, just as Listerine is the safe anti- 
septic, so Listerine Tooth Paste is the 
safe dentifrice. It cleans yet it cannot 
injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about 
you  today?—LAMBERT PHAR- 
MACAL CO., Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


The Pease 
Clothestree 


(Patented and patents pending) 


IN USE ARMS CLOSED 


Give this step-saving 
gift for Christmas 


The Pease Clothestree, when open, stands 
in 35 inches of space. It is 5 ft., ro in. tall 
with FORTY FEET HANGING AREA 
(ample for average ironing). 

IT REVOLVES; you can iron sitting 
down. Use one or any of the 36 arms. 
IT ROLLS ANYWHERE. Dry or air 
your clothes on it over register, by radia- 
tor or in the sun. Kept in corner when 
notin use. Very useful where thereare 
small children,—in the sewing room— 
saves steps, stooping and bending. Hard 
wood; nothing to rust or stain. Will serve 
you for years. A wonderful gift to any 
woman. Write NOW for folder. Men- 
tion dealer's name, 


H. G. Wood Mfg. Company 
Dept. M-2 Dexter, Maine 
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For It's There 
That Life's Botherments 
Have a Way of Slipping Away 


As the change—all the soothing solace your 


tired nerves seek, is always there awaiting 


you. 
No room reservations, no packing of grips. No 
wearisome trains. Only a lifting of a latch and 
you are transported to the Ever-Ever Land where 
flowers and fragrance rule. 

Eagerly you slip into your garden smock. At once 
you find yourself humming a dear old long for- 
gotten song. 

You happily go up and down the walks, meeting 
and greeting all your flower friends. 

Some you chide a wee bit, others you chuck under 
the chin. A leaf you pick off here and there, or 
snip a spent bloom. 

Then an armful of flowers, and two hours have 
sped away. Two joy-filled, rest-giving hours. 
Life's hurry-worries have all slipped away. And 
you go back to your work, zestfully. 

For such are the joys of those who have their own 
glass gardens, one of our greenhouses. 

Even so little as $1,500 buys the material for one 
15 feet wide and 33 long. 

To our catalog you are welcome. 

Or we will, on your invitation, be glad to call. 


Jord s. Burnham 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Canadian Factory 


V 


e 


iva 


Eastern Facto Western Factory 


Irvington, N. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Sr Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago, 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Boston-11 Cleveland Denver Kansas City 
Little Bldg. 407 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 
St. Louis Toronto Buffalo 


704 E. Carrie Ave. Harbor Commission Bldg. 


White Bldg. 


FURNITURE for 


House & Garden 
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(Continued from page 146) 


French craftsmen set their wits to dis- 
cover a substitute of Chinese lacquer. 
This, in 1748, four glazers, the brothers 
Martin, succeeded in doing, to the great 
joy of the French ébenistes, and their in- 
vention, Vernis Martin, came into vogue. 

I have never seen an authentic corner 
bookcase of the Louis XV period. Book- 
cases did not come into being much before 
1700, and only when the fashion for such 
smaller formats as the octavos, duodeci- 
mos, etc., made publishers put forth small 
books to take the place of the more cum- 
bersome folios of earlier days. Authentic 
Louis XV bookcases of even the “un- 
cover” sort are extremely rare. 

By 1750 corner cupboards (then called 
"corner-shelves with a cupboard” or 
merely “corners”) were plentifully to be 
found in the houses of every person of 
taste. De Felice notes that in a single 
order Madame de Pompadour commis- 
sioned Lazare Luvaux to supply the Cha- 
teau de Crecy with thirt Pi them in ma- 
hogany! High “corners” were used in the 
salles à manger, lower ones in the apart- 
ments, the anterooms being favorite 
places chosen for them. 

The cupboard was not the only tall cor- 
ner pee of Louis XV's reign. A passion 
for bric-a-brac running all the way from 
silver-mounted shells to  naturalistic 
flowers in Vincennes porcelain (of which 
D'Argenson records Madame de Pompa- 
dour ordered eight hundred thousand!) 
no longer could be denied shelves in cab- 
inets for their safe display. So it was that 
corner shelves for these art toys found 
place in the boudoirs of the period. 


FRENCH TRIANGULAR TABLES 

The triangular Louis XV tables were 
not, all of them, designed for corners, 
though some of them appear to have been, 
such as the triangular toilet tables having 
castors (castors were rarely in use in this 
period) to enable them to be moved out 
into the dressing room quickly, and 
easily replaced in a corner. The small 
triangular Louis XV walnut tables were 
designed for the card game called tri 
(ombre), just as the pentagonal ones were 
designed for the five-handed card game 
called reversi. The tri-tables undoubtedly 
found corner places in many instances 
when not in use. As for corner chairs, 
they do not appear to have occupied a 
place in the period. 

Passing to the Louis XVI period, we 
find the corner cupboard relieved of its 
serpentine front line, although it may not 
always be absolutely flat. Fine workman- 
ship continues in these pieces, their panels 
have marketry decoration. Glass fronts 
are introduced; the vitrine, indeed, was an 
invention of this reign. In these corner 
vitrines the small objets d'art could at last 
be both safely housed and clearly seen. 

The discoveries at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, which from at least 1760 on- 
wards fired the imagination of the French, 
ultimately brought about a "return to 
antiquity" which, though not immedi- 
ately affecting French furniture, finally 
blossomed in the style of the Empire 
period. The changes were tremendous. 
Perhaps the most characteristic corner 
piece of the Empire period is to be found 
in the /avabo, which consisted of a wash 
basin set in a tripod with a place below the 
basin for a ewer. To this ancestry we 
appear to owe many of the monstrosities 
that have descended upon us, pieces whose 
convenience is shamelessly asserted but 
which, when F am forced to come in con- 
tact with them, I find to be far too Athé- 
nienne for toleration on the part of any 
laving male. 

French fashions naturally affected Eng- 


lish furniture forms. It was during the 
latter William and Mary period that the 
corner cupboard came into vogue in Eng- 
land. We find it then divided in two sec- 
tions, with or without a drawer between 
them, and the lower cupboard and the 
top shelves closed in by a single door or by 
a pair of narrow ones. The Queen Anne 
period found corner cupboards popular 
and hanging corner cupboards and hang- 
ing corner shelves come into vogue. The 
popularity of corner pieces in France 
spread to England. The circular front 
appears in some of the English pieces. 
From about 1725 onward mahogany be- 
gan to be used by English cabinet makers 
in corner furniture. 


IN THE CHIPPENDALE MANNER 

The corner pieces of the period marked 
by Chippendale’s influence followed the 
general lines of the Chippendale style. 
Among these pieces are to be found the 
candle-stands designed to be placed in 
the mantel corner. The Chippendale style 
straight-topped corner cul rds with 
comice ana frieze had their lower sections 
enclosed with wood doors, the upper sec- 
tions with glass doors, either single doors 
or double ones. More often than not a 
drawer was placed between the upper 
and lower divisions. The corner pieces 
having a pediment top followed the 
swan-neck scroll lines. In Chippendale 
corner cupboards with both top and 
bottom doors unglazed, such doors were 
often ornamented with carving. 

With the advent of the style designed 
by the Brothers Adam the curved struc- 
tural lines of the Chippendale style gave 
place to the rectilinear, and this rectilinear 
contour is found in the Heppelwhite cor- 
ner pieces. In the Heppelwhite corner 
cupboards we have paneled doors below, 
and glazed doors above, the glazing 
usually following rectilinear design. 

Likewise the characteristic features of 
Sheraton design are quickly discerned in 
the Sheraton corner pieces. Sheraton 
cupboards were topped with swan-neck 
pediments and vase finials and the lines 
of the tracery of their glazing added a 
new interest to these pieces. Slender 
legs were also added to some of the cup- 
boards. Sheraton also designed corner 
pieces of other sorts, as did Chippendale 
and Heppelwhite. 

In America, corner pieces came early 
into the history of furniture. I do not 
know that there were any indigenous in- 
ventions in this respect, but we certainly 
have pieces antedating the 18th Century, 
such as the three-cornered stool of ash 
in the collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, whose date is, perhaps, 
1650. Then we have the later corner 
pieces, chairs, tables, cupboards, etc., 
some following English designs, such as 
the roundabout chairs, and some of more 
characteristic American development. 
Nearly all of the Colonial American cor- 
ner cupboards are of the "architectural", 
or built-in sort, and the Colonial house 
of 18th Century America would not have 
been thought complete without one of 
these and without one or more of the 
hanging corner shelves so dear to the 
housewife of the Republic’s cradle years. 
Indeed, corner shelving had so entrenched 
itself in American affections that when the 
more pretentious corner cupboard had to 
be given up, we flew to the consolation 
of that historic object of mid-Victorian 
utility and post-McKinley scorn—the 
what-not. Would that some tender poet 
might rise to sing its memories, for now 
that it is no more, we repent our ridicule 
and would ask forgiveness for all the 
opprobrium we placed upon its shelves 
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GARDEN POTTERY 
PIECES or EXQUISITE 
DESIGN AND COLORING 


In high fired, strong and durable 
Terra Cottas, will add charm and 
a touch of individuality to your 
Garden or Home— Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Wall Fountains, Jars, 
Vases, Pots, Benches, Seats, 
Tables, Pedestals, in either 
glazed or natural finish, are 
included in our large collection. 
Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


GLADDING McBEAN & CO. 


San Francisco 


Crocker Building 
and Tropico Potteries, Inc.. Glendale 
CALIFORNIA 


Dreer’s 
Garden Book 
for 1924 


is much more than a mere catalogue. 
It is really the most comprehensive 
guide to better gardens of all kinds. 
Experienced gardeners have helped 
us make it truly practical—the kind 
of book you'll be loath to let go, 
until you get the next edition. 


Freely illustrated with hundreds 
of pictures (some in natural colors), 
it is an index to all that is good in 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. It fea- 
tures the great Dreer specialties of 
Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, 
etc. 


The 1924 Edition of this dis- 
tinctly  worth-while Garden 
Book will be mailed early in 
January to all customers of 
record. If not on our books, we 
shall be delighted to receive your 
application right now. Write 
today—“ lest you forget" —and 
mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


You Will Want 
These New Gladioli 


LADIOLUS lovers the world over 
look to me, as the Originator of 
The Ruffled Gladiolus and many 
others of the most beautiful varieties, 
for the newest and loveliest of these 
glorious flowers. This year I am offer- 
ing new varieties of the various types 
—ruffled, plain-petaled, primulinus 
hybrids and lacinated (my latest), as 
representative of the remarkable 
quality of Kunderd Gladioli. A col- 
lection selected from my new catalog 
will make your gladiolus garden the 
delight of your neighborhood. I am 
sure you will be more than pleased 
with any gladioli you purchase from 
me. Write for my 
New Gladiolus Catalog for 1924 
with extensive Cultural Directions 
and see how easy it is to grow gladioli 
successfully and have a succession of these 
wonderful blooms all summer long. No 
flower has such a long blooming season or 
is so lovely in the garden and for cut flower 
purposes as the gladiolus. To be sure of 
getting the varieties you like best, don't de- 
lay sending for my free catalog. Place your 
order early to get the benefits I am offering 
for early orders. Write for it to-day. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


Box 2, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus. 


Kunderd , 


At the End oj the Year 
the Gardener Checks Up 


This is the month to practice "looking backward" over 
the season's successes in the garden. Undoubtedly some 
plants were so satisfactory that you will want to add to your 
present collection. 

Maybe some were so disappointing that you will need to 
replace them with new and more valuable plants from Hicks 
Nurseries—for instance, Pachysandra and Pachistima for 
ground covers; Cotoneaster, for roadside banks; Siberian 
Maple, that turns to brilliant crimson in autumn; Japanese 
Pussy Willow, blooming in January and February. These are 
only a hint of the extra good plants that are available at Hicks. 


Best Time of the Year 
to Move Big Trees 


Trees sleep in winter, and can readily be moved long distances. 
When they wake up in spring the roots have taken hold of the soil, 
and the top leaps into ioliage when the warm sun plays on the 
branches. 

Hicks Big Shade Trees and Evergreens may be just what are 
needed to give the real finish to your place. 

Our men are trained in this particular work. Come to the nursery 
this month, select the trees, and have them moved at once. You can 
have shade next summer if you start this month or next. Trees from 
our nursery are guaranteed. 


Would You like a Copy of 
Hicks Home Landscapes 


It will show you how Hicks rare plants and big trees will make 
your place different from your neighbors. If you wish a copy, send 
your name and address. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box H, Westbury, L. I., New York 
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š for the 
| Garden Lover 
B Three groups of flowering 
Bulbs that, planted indoors, 
will brighten dull Winter with 
a touch of Spring, and in- 
cidentally act as a continuous 
and delightful reminder of your 
friendship to your friends. 
Each group is neatly packed in 
a charming giít box ready for 
presentation. What remem- 
brance could better epitomize 
$ the spirit of the Holidays? 
À Gift-Box A 
¥ H T 1 
» 3 white Narcissi 
^ 3 yellow Narcissi $2.00 
1 qt. Fiber 
Gift-Box B 
12 Freesias 
6 Hyacinths 
7 6 Narcissi; 3 white— 
/ Apte $5.00 
6 Daffodils 
» 4 qts. Fiber 
n Gift-Box C 
K Luster Bowl 
M Either 6 Narcissi or 
v 6 Dutch. Roman Hya- $5.00 
B cinths 
j These bulbs are Schlimg's Best— 
k J st obtainable—as befits the 
-casion. Order promptly to avoid 
^ possible delay in the last minute 
E rush. 
e 
td 
* y - LÀ 
$ S$ 
e 
Y ULOS 
h 
26 West 59th Street 
New York City 
= 
a N. B. The 10924 Book for 
B Garden Lovers will be off the 
ME Dress Jan. rst. 25c the copy, 
BI credited on your first order. 
TT Wm 


as SON. 


B Iliustrating contents 
aes ofGift-Box C 
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s Greenhouses 
pep eum 


| vehe = EE 
Ś A sie; v * isis 
But Why One And Not The Other? 
WEY plan so carefully for the garage and leave out the 
greenhouse? 
Admittedly, cars are a necessity, but so are the joys of life, if 
you are really going to live. 
Cars used to be owned only by the few. 
So it was with Greenhouses. 
But now no country home is complete without both. 
Our friends rather expect it of us. 
So there you are. 
Send for our printed maller. Or us. Or both. 


| Hitchings d Company" 


Home Offices and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 
New York 
101 Park Ave. 


Philadelphia 
Empire Building 
13th & Walnut Sts. 
Rochester 
Union Trust Bldg. 
19 Main St. W. 


Boston-9 — 
294 Wasainzton St. 
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Farr's Hardy Plant Specialties 
Since 1908—NOW 
BETTER PLANTS, BY FARR 


Since 1908. Fifteen years of importing from Europe and Asia, of 
hybridizing and propagating many rare, choice and novel hardy 
plants. Fifteen years of study, experiment, investment and achieve- 
ment. 

Now, since 1921, the discarding of 800 minor varieties; a con- 
centrated effort on the remaining varieties; broader policies, larger 
organization, improved service, and Better Plants. 


The Achievement 
9924 per cent. of the 400,000 live and perishable plants 


shipped during 1923 were received by our customers 
in good condition, thoroughly established themselves 
and were true to name. 


A 1924 book of “Better Plants—by Farr,” to readers of House & 
Garden upon request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR Wyomissing Nurseries Co., 
106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 
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“Gives the Essential Jouck 
Adding charm to the garden and 
lending itself to interesting indoor 
floral effects. Our collection of high 
fired, strong and durable Terra 
Cottas includes Bird Baths, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Jars, 
Flower Pots, Boxes, Vases, Benches 


and other useful pieces made in 
light stony gray and other colors. 


Send 20c in stamps for catalogue 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


House & Garden 


We guarantee this plant, if fed 
with SUPERIOR House 
Plant Food— 


Plants Grow Like M 
With This Guaranteed Tonic and Health Food 
ERE'S big news, and mighty good news, for any house- 
wife who takes pride in her house plants (and what 
woman doesn’t!). 

There is a nourishing tonic, SUPERIOR House Plant Food, 
for your droopy house plants that makes them revive and 
luxuriate in new beauty (and take on an even deeper richer 
color, if they are already doing fairly well). 

Feed them judiciously with a bit of SUPERIOR House 
Plant Food dissolved in the water, at proper intervals, as per 
the simple directions. And then just watch the results! You 
will be astonished—almost before you know it the littie tender 
shoots will “perk-up” and take on a livelier hue—the stalk 
will grow sturdy and strong. There’s nothing on the market 
like it—it’s wonderful. Just try it and be convinced. 

Clean and odorless. Send a dollar bill today for handsome 
container of 600 treatments—enough for over a year. Results 
guaranteed—try it for six weeks and then decide if you want 
to keep it or want your money refunded. We have been 
specialists in high grade fertilizer for 69 years. 

THE STADLER PRODUCTS CO., 950 Denison Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SUPERIOR 


House Plant ‘Food 


—will look 


dike this 


THE SAVO AIR MOISTENER 


Fill with Water and 
Hang on Back of Any 
Radiator, Out of Sight 


The SAVO con- 
verts dry indoor 
air into a moist, 
wholesome, healthful at- 
mosphere. 


SAVO FLOWER AND PLANT BOX 
Self-Watering and Sub- 


MOISTENER drrigating. For Windows, 
FLOWER Porches, Sun Parlors, ete. 
AND ag Haves beanfitai all year 

B round gàrden in. your 

ü home, Artistic go 5 
oxes, made of “Armco” Metal, 
grow large, strong, healthy plants. 
Protects fine furniture, ica in dark green enamel e 
pianos, paintings, plants, | aluminum. Leak proof, rust proof, 
eto. vand saves fuel: pre air circulation and drainage. 

i 


Special. styles for x PN: 
hot d registers and 
ipeless furnaces. 
pipe s Write for 
Write for Free 
Free Booklet | Booklet 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F-12, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago. Ill. 
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ANIONS 


From GloomtoGlory--NOW 


No need to wait six months for a mass of glorious 
green. Harrisons’ Evergreens will: at once 
brighten the entire home surroundings. All 
sizes; up to 12 ft. Fine specimens every one, 
and guaranteed to be exactly as represented. 
Prices at bedrock, based on quantity 
production and direct-selling plan. 


Send us your order now. You can trust us to 45 
ship you at once or hold until spring, as weather 
conditions warrant. Writetoday for Price List 
and *Home Beautifying Suggestions." 


. , LI 
4j ( J. G. HA RUSI LOIN G C) ) 


“The Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 


Ci 1 Digging Pays 
Box 51 ar fut Hl 


Berlin, Maryland 
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Special Offer 
to Nature 
Lovers 


Little Nature Library—4 Volumes, 1,104 Pages, 
2,891 Subjects, Profusely Illustrated in colors— 
Sent on 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 


UNDREDS of the most interesting and absorbing stories 
you ever read are found in the four beautiful books of the 
Experts—not cold scientists merely, 
but warm nature lovers in every fibre of their beings-—give 


Little Nature Library. 
frecly of their lore. 


One of them begins with the marvelous life of the trees. You 
come to understand how a tree breathes; how it digests its food; 
how it hibernates like certain animals, still alive, during the cold 


weather; how it provides in the fall for 
the spring to come. You learn to recog- 
nize the hundreds of species by leaf, by 
bark, by shape or stature. With this 
added knowledge the woods will present 
a thousand points of interest you never 
saw before. 

The next one tells of the birds. Fas- 
cinating novelettes, delicious little 
comedies, absorbing tragedies are spread 
before you in the life stories of oyer 500 
different bird species. You learn their 
songs and the meaning of the notes. 
You understand their wonderful guid- 
ing instincts. You appreciate their in- 
dispensability to human and animal 
life. You are prepared to recognize 
them on sight and to greet every one as 
a jolly, clever little friend. 

The wild flowers, more than a thou- 


Do You Know 


Why certain wild flowers smell 
sweeter in the evening than in the 
morning? 

How the heavy seeds of the wild 
blackberry are carried to seem- 
ingly inaccessible places? 

What are the common and scientific 
names of all the numerous species 
of butterflies? 

Why a tree will die if only the bark 
is circled with a deep cut? 

When the buds actually form on 
the twigs? Not in the spring, as 
is usually thought. 

Where the butterflies may be found 
in winter? 

Which bird never hatches its own 
eggs or cares for its young? 


sand of them, present endless avenues of unflagging interest. 
All the knowledge of a skilled botanist, combined with the in- 


sight for romance of a born story-teller, is offered you lavishly in 


the flower book. 


And butterflies! Who has not marveled at their gorgeous 
beauty and wondered at their mysterious life-processes? The 
growth and development of those fairy creatures is fully and 
` scientifically explained and illustrated, and you are introduced 
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to and made thoroughly acquainted with 
their numerous species and genera. 


The Little Nature Library 


The Little Nature Library consists of 
four handsome volumes containing 
more than 1,100 pages—with 144 full- 
page illustrations in natural colors and 
48 more in photographic black and 
white. Nearly 2,900 different subjects 
make it a perfect encyclopedia of its 
kind The information is absolutely 
authoritative, written by recognized 
experts, yet put in easy, non-technica! 
style that will delight you. The titles 
are: “Birds,” by Neltje Blanchan; 
“Trees,” by Julia Ellen Rogers; “Wild 
Flowers,” by Neltje Blanchan, and 
“Butterflies,” by Clarence Weed. 


Send No Money 


For a limited time we are making a Very Special Offer on 
these wonderful books. 
any nature lover for 7 days’ thorough examination. Merely fill 
out and mail the coupon below and they will come to you, at 
once, postpaid. Then examine them at your leisure for 7 days. 
Read as much as you like. If after 7 days’ examination you 


We are offering to send them FREE to 


are not perfectly delighted, you may return them 
and you will be absolutely nothing out. But if you 
want to keep them, as we feel sure you will, you 
not only can buy them now at an exceptionally low 
price, but you have three months in which to pay 
for them, at only $2 a month. 

Don’t let this opportunity pass. These are just 
the kind of books you have long wanted. Tear 
out the coupon NOW and mail it TO-DAY. Be 
sure to get in on this special offer. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. L 712 Garden City, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. L-712, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me the Little Nature Library for my 7 
days’ FREE examination. After 7 days I will either 
send you $1.50 and then $2.00 a month for 3 months, 
or return the books to you without owing you a cent. 


Address............. esse schí eatery as ESITE 


City......... 


If you prefer to pay cash, send onlv $7.00 in 
full payment 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24. 1912, of House & Garden, pub- 
lished monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1923. State of New York, County 

New York, ss.: Before me, a Notary 
Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, 
who, having been duly sworn according to 
law,deposes and says that he is the Pub- 
lisher of House & Garden, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owncr- 
ship, management, etc, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 

* August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the 
ublisher, editor, managing | editor, — and 
usiness managers are: | Publisher, Condé 
Nast, 19 West 44th St, New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, Richardson Wright, ro West 44th 
St, New York, N. VY.; Managing Editor, 
none; Business — Manager and General 
M r, F. L. Wurzburg, 19 West 44th 
St., ew York, N. Y. 2. That the 
owners are: Owner: Condé Nast 
Publications, Inc., 19 agth St., 
New York, N. V. Stockholders: | Condé 
Nast, 470 Park Ave, New York, N. Y. 
M. DeWitt, 375 Riverside Drive, New 
York, » en f. DeWitt, Trustee for 
Clarisse C. Nast, Coudert Nast, Natica 

Nast, Esther A. Nast, 375. Riverside Drive, 

New York, en eae RH. He nson, 100 

East 71st St. New York, F 

Wurzburg, Bronxvi N. 

Newton, 31 W. 1oth St., New York, 

D. C. McMartrie, Greenwich, Conn; F. F 

Soule, Chicago, 1l. 3. That the known bond- 

holders owning or holding a per cent or more 

of tota! amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: American Bond & Mortgage Co., 

345 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 4. That 

the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 

of the owners, stockholders, and security hoders, 

any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders, and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also in 
cases where tbe stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 

as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 

capacity other than that of a bona fide 

owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

Condé Nast, , Publisher. |= Sworn to and 

subscribed before me this 28th day of 

September, 1923. S 
(Seal) A. Schilling, Notary Public, New York 

Co. Clerk's No. 1017. New York Co. Register's 

No. 5803. Bronx Co. Clerk's No. 173. Bronx 

Co. Registers No. 488. 

March 30, 1925. 


Go 


Commission expires | 


California Bungalow Books 


“Home Kraft" and “Draughtsman” each contain Bungalows 
and Two Stories. **Plan Kraft” Two Stories. *Kozy Homes" 
Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
521 UNION LEAGUE BLDG. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


New 

15th Edition 

Now Ready 

Price $1.50 
Prepaid 

(A fier Jan. Ist. 1024, 

Price will be $2.00) 


By Robert Pyle, 
Secretary 
American Rose Society 


Nearly 200 pages of text and illus- 
trations, sixteen pages in color—all 
devoted to the culture of the Queen 
of Flowers. Book attractively bound 
in dark blue cloth, lettered in gold. 


STILLWELL 


PLAN BOOKS 
California Sill ClimateHomes, 


“The New Colonials'* 

60 Houses — 6 to 10 Rooms — $1 
“Representative California Homes” 
50 Houses — 7 to 10 Rooms — $1 
"West Coast Bungalows” 

50 Houses — 6 and 7 Rooms — $1 
“Little Bungalows'* 

75 Houses—3, 4 and 5 Rooms—$1 


S'E OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three 


of these books and get Garage Folder Free. 
Books and Blueprints sold with 
Money-Back Guarantee 
E. W. STILLWELL & COMPANY 
(National Plan Service) 


899 California Bidg., Los Angeles 


Every aspect of rose growing dis- 
cussed authoritatively and entertain- 
ingly by one whose years of ex- 
perience enable him to know just 
what information is of greatest value 


to the beginner and the advanced 

amateur grower. 
Dr. Edmund M. Mills, President 
Syracuse Rose Society wrote on May 
5th, “I have received and read the 
new edition, ‘How to Grow Roses,” If 
{ could put only one rose book in the 
hands of a Rose Amateur, it would be 
“How to Grow Roses.’ It is practical 
and at the same time poetical. I have 
a large rose library but it is the best 
illustration of "multum in parvo’ that 


1 have.” 

Pleasurable winter reading and an 
excellent addition to your library. 
Send check, cash or money order 
($1.50 per copy, prepaid) direct to 
CONARD jf ni hia 


Robert Pyle, President 
Box 126 
WEST GROVE, PA. 
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ERTAIN LaFayette owners were pre- 
viously content only with motor cars 
| costing a great deal more than the LaFayette. 


Others had thought they were satisfied with 
automobiles somewhat lower priced than the 
LaFayette. 


To the first, the LaFayette represents an 


a Ads . 
E^ vk economy free from any suggestion of com- 
LUN Syne 
WA promise. 
bit RA To the second, the LaFayette represents a 
“Dice tS 1 
È yl degree of excellence and value that less money 
E ie | 
"E a j can not buy. 
f ya . . . 
ake To both, the LaFayette yields a superiority 
on of performance that is unmistakable and 
TTE UE 
ET sustained. 
s 
A & aT Steadily the conviction that the La Fayette is one of the world’s 
a 2, finest motor cars is finding wider and wider acceptance 
oe ve. as the experience of LaFayette oivners. becomes known 


LaFayette Morors Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


For more than 60 years the greatest figures in 
the world of music have elected to play the 
Steinway. Liszt and Wagner, once they heard 
the Steinway, would have no other piano. It 
became the voice of Paderewski, of Hofmann 
and Rachmaninoff. It is the one piano used 
by Friedman and Cortot. Mischa Levitzki 
said of the Steinway, “It is the only piano that 
satisfies my every wish.” The qualities that 
endear the Steinway to the immortals of music 


contribute equally to the happiness of those 
who are lovers of music. For the pianist of 
the home there is no inspiration greater than 
the Steinway tone. Its perfection aids the 
musical development of children. All music 
achieves a higher plane when played upon the 
Steinway. It is because these things are true 
that every Steinway piano, no matter what its 
style or size, is a complete and perfect example 
of Steinway art. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Upright, $875 and up; Grand, $1425 and up; plus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, 


Google 


New York 


City 


Now is the time to select 
your Victrola for Christmas 


Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are so much in demand 
for gifts that there is a shortage every Christmas. Place your order now 
while all the twenty-one instrument styles at from $25 up and complete 


record stocks are available. 
Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated catalogs. 


a. Victrola 


—s wasters voce” LOOK under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 


Victor ‘Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 
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